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PREFACE 

(First Edition) 

The A^in-i Akbarl is the third volume of the Alcbar- 
nama, by Shaykh Abu ’i-Fazl, and is by^ far the greatest 
work in the whole series of Muhammadan histories of India. 
The first volume of this gigantic work contains the history 
of Timur’s family as far as it is of interest for the Indian 
reader, and the reigns of Babar, the Siir kings, and Humayun 
whilst the second volume is devoted to the detailed history 
of nearly forty^-six years of the reign of the Great Emperor. 
The concluding volume, the A‘in-i-Akbari, contains that 
information regarding Akbar's reign, which, though not 
strictly historical, is yet essential to a correct understanding 
of the times, and embodies, therefore, those facts for which, 
in modern times, we would turn to Administration Reports, 
Statistical compilations, or Gazetteers. It contains the 
d*-ln (i.e. mode of governing) of Akbar, and is, in fact, the 
Administration Report and Statistical Return of his 
government as it was about a.d. 1590. The contents, 
therefore, of the A* in are naturally varied and detailed. 
The first of its five books treats of Alcbar’s household and 
court, and of the emperor liimself, the soul of every depart- 
ment, who looks upon the performance of his duties as an 
act of divine worship, and who enters into the details of 
government in order to create a harmonious whole. Vouch- 
safed as king with a peculiar fight from on high, liis person 
is prominently j)ut forward as the guide of the people in 
all matters temporal and spiritual ; in whose character 
and temper the governed find that rest and peace which no 
constitution can give, and in whom, as the author of a 
new and advanced creed, the dust of intoleration is for ever 
allayed. 

The second book treats of the servants of the throne, 
the military and civil services, and the attendants at 



court whose literary genius or musical skill receives a lustre 
from the encouragement of the emperor, and who in their 
turn reflect a brilliant hght on the government. 

The tliird hook is entirely" devoted to regulations for 
the judicial and executive departments, the estabhshment 
of a new and more practical era, the survey of the land, the 
tribal divisions, and the rent-roll of the great Finance 
minister whose name has become proverbial in India. 

The fourth book treats of the social condition and 
hterary activity, especially in philosophy and law, of the 
Hindus, who form the bulk of the population, and in whose 
pohtical advancement the emperor saw the guarantee of 
the stability of his realm. There are also a few chapters 
on the foreign invaders of India, on distinguished travellers, 
and on Muhammadan saints and the sects to which they 
respectively belong. 

The fifth book contains the moral sentences and 
epigrammatical sayings, observations, and rules of wisdom 
of the emperor, which Abu T-Fazl has gathered as the 
disciple gathers the sayings of the master. 

In the A‘in, therefore, we have a picture of Akbar’s 
government in its several departments, and of its relations 
to the different ranks and mixed races of his subjects. 
Whilst in most iluhammadan histories we hear of the 
endless turmoil of war and dynastical changes, and are 
only reminded of the existence of a people when authors 
make a passing allusion to famines and similar calamities, 
we have in the A‘in the governed classes brought to the 
foreground : men live and move before us, and the great 
questions of the time, axioms then believed in, and principles 
then followed, phantoms then chased after, ideas then 
prevaihng, and successes then obtained, are placed before 
our eyes in truthful, and therefore vivid, colours. 

It is for this reason that the A‘In stands so unique among 
Muhammadan histories of India, and we need not wonder 
that long before curious eyes turned to other native 
sources of history and systematically examined their 
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contents, the A‘in was laid under contribution. Le Pere 
Tieffentaller, in 1776, published in his Description 
Geographique de VIndostan long extracts from the rent- 
roll given in the Third Book ; Chief Sarishtadar Grant 
used it largely for his Report on Indian Finances ; and, as 
early as 1783, Francis Gladwin, a thorough Oriental 
scholar, dedicated to Warren Hastings his “ Ayeen AkherV', 
of which in 1800 he issued a printed edition in London. 
In his translation, Gladwhn has given the greater part of 
the First Book, more than one-half of the Second and 
Third Books, and about one-fourth of the Fourth Book ; 
and although in modern times inaccuracies have been 
discovered in the portions translated by him — chiefly due, 
no doubt, to the fact that he translated frr>ni MSS. in every 
way a difficult undertaking — his translation has always 
occupied a deservedly high place, and it may confidently 
be asserted that no similar work has for the last seventy 
years been so extensively quoted as his. The magnitude 
of the task of translating the A‘in from uncollated MSS. will 
especiaUj’^ become apparent, when we remember that, 
even in the opinion of native writers, its style is “ not 
intMligible to the generality of readers without great 
difficulty.’" 

But it is not merely the varied information of the A* in 
that renders the book so valuable, but also the trustworthi- 
ness of the author himself. Abu ’l-Fazl’s high official 
position gave him access to any document he wished to 
consult, and his long career and training in various depart- 
ments of the State, and his marvellous powers of expression, 
fitted him eminently for the composition of a work like 
the Alcbarndmah and the A*m. His love of truth and his 
correctness of information are apparent on every page of 
the book, which he wished to leave to future ages as a 
memorial of the Great Emperor and as a guide for inquiring 
minds ; and his wishes for the stability of the throne and 
the welfare of the people, his principles of toleration, his 
noble sentiments on the rights of man, the total absence 
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of personal grievances and of expressions of ill-will towards 
encompassing enemies, show that the expanse of liis large 
heart stretched to the clear offing of sterling wisdom. 
Abu ’1-Fazl has far too often been accused by European 
writers of flattery and even of wilful concealment of facts 
damaging to the reputation of his master. A study, though 
perhaps not a hasty perusal, of the AkharndmaJi will show 
that the charge is absolutely unfounded ; and if we com- 
pare his works with other historical productions of the 
East, we shall find that, while he praises, he does so infinitely 
less and with much more grace and dignity than any other 
Indian liistorian or poet. No native writer has ever accused 
him of flattery ; and if we bear in mind that all Eastern 
works on Ethics recommend unconditional assent to the 
opinion of the king, whether correct or absurd, as the duty 
of man, and that the whole poetry of the East is a rank 
mass of flattery at the side of which modern encomiums 
look like withered leaves — we may pardon Abu ’1-Fazl 
when he praises because he finds a true hero. 

The issue of the several fasciculi of this translation 
has extended over a longer time than I at first expected. 
The simultaneous publication of my edition of the Persian 
Text, from which the translation is made, the geographical 
difficulties of the Third Book, the unsatisfactory state of 
the MSS., the notes added to the translation from various 
Muhammadan historians and works on the history of 
literature, have rendered the progress of the work unavoid- 
ably slow. 

I am deeply indebted to the Council of the Philological 
Committee of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for placing at 
my disposal a full critical apparatus of the A’-I/i, and entrust- 
ing me with the edition of the text, for which the Indian 
Government had most liberally sanctioned the sum of 
five thousand Rupees. My grateful acknowledgments are 
also due to Dr. Thomas Oldham, Superintendent of the 
Geological Survey of India and late President of the Asiatic 
Society, for valuable advice and ever ready assistance in 
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the execution of the work ; and to Col. H. Yule, C.B., and 
to H. Roberts, Esq., of the Doveton College, for useful 
hints and corrections. 

I have thought it advisable to issue the first volume 
with a few additional notes, and two indexes, one of persons 
and things and the other of geographical names, without 
waiting for the completion of the whole work. I have 
thus had an opportunity of correcting some of the errors 
and inconsistencies in the spelling of names and supplying 
other deficiencies. That defects vvill still be found, not- 
withstanding my endeavours to remove them, none of 
my readers and critics can be more sensible than I 
myself am. 

H. BLOCHMANN. 

Calcctta Madrasah. 

S3rd September, 1ST3. 




PREFACE 


SECOND EDITION OF BLOCHMANN’S TRANSLATION 

OF THE 

AMN-1 AKBARi 

Some explanation is needed of the present edition. 
Blochmann’s original translation has for some time been 
out of print. The Asiatic Society of Bengal has asked me 
to undertake the preparation of a reprint, and I hghtly 
accepted the task, not realizing the amount of labour 
involved. Blochmann’s translation and notes form a work 
of infinite detail and thorough scholarship ; and though 
it has seldom been necessary to correct, it has often been 
necessary to investigate. This present edition is, how- 
ever, in the main a mere reprint. This of itself is no small 
testimony to Blochmann’s thoroughness. The translitera- 
tion, however, has been brought into line mth a more 
modern system, and a few additional notes [in square 
brackets] have been added ; those vnth a suffixed B. are 
Blochmann’s own MS. notes from a printed copy in my 
possession ; I have not incorporated aU of them, as many 
I was unable to decipher. Notes to which a P. is suffixed 
are my own. 


Felsted Blkv, 

Felsted, Es«ex. 
1917 . 


D. C. P. 
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NOTE 


Lieut.-Col. Phillott, who most generously had undertaken to prepare 
a revised reprint of Blochmann’s translation of the first volume of the 
A*m-i-AkbarI, had progressed to the end of the text when illness 
precluded him from finishing his labours. What remained to be 
done was the revision of the index, the correction of the additional 
notes as already revised by him on the copy, and the entering of the 
modifications necessary in the proofs of pages xvii to xxxii, and xlix to 
lix of the preliminary matter, as also of pages 1 to 10 of the work itself. 

For a long time lingering illness prevented the taking of immediate 
steps to terminate the volume, but in September, 1930, the regretted 
death of the learned Editor necessitated consideration of the problem 
of bringing the reprint to a close. The fact that the volume was being 
printed in England and that no details as to the method of the revision 
were at the disposal of the office of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal 
caused considerable delay, but ultimately arrangements were made to 
complete the work in the office of the Society. 

Mr. D. K. Das was charged with the revision of the index, involving 
the changing of all page numbers, and the drawing up of a list of errata 
found in the body of the reprint during the course of his work. Mr. Das 
has performed his work with great care and has rendered valuable 
service in doing so. The new errata are to be found on page 690 
of this volume. The plan adopted for the reprint has been explained by 
the Editor on page xi. 

The circumstances explained above are responsible for the date of 
the Editor’s Preface, as well as for the fact that the date of issue on the 
title page is given as 1927, whilst the actual publication was not possible 
till 1939. 

The Council of the Society wishes to record its great indebtedness to 
the late Lieut.-Col. PhiUott for his self-sacrificing labour on the present 
volume, and to pay its grateful homage to the memory of its late 
Member and Fellow, a devoted friend, a valued helper, and a distinguished 
scholar. 


Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
1 Park Street, Calcutta. 
12th July, 1939. 


B. S. Guha, 
General Secretary. 
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Plates I to III. The Workmen of the Mint, p. 18. 

I, 2. Preparation of acids. — 3. Washing of ashes.— 4, 9, 10, 12, melting and refining. — 

5. Weighing. — 6, 8. Making of plates. 

7. Work of the zarrab, p. 22. — 11. Engraving. — 12. The Sikkachi, p. 22. 

Plate IV. The Imperial Camp (p. 50). 

a, b, c, d, f, g, roads and bazars. “ The principal bazar is laid out into “ the 
form of a wide street, running through the whole extent of the army, now on the 
right, now on the left, of the Dlwan-i lAass.” — Bernier. 

1 . The Imperial Harem (shabistdn-i iqbal). At the right hand side is the Do-dshiyana 

ilanzil ; vide p. 56. 

2. Open apace with a canopy (ahamydna). 

3. Private Audience HaU {Diiodn-i k^a), p. 48. 

4. The great camp light (dkds-diya), p. 52. 

“ The aquacy-die resembles a lofty mast of a ship, but is very slender, and 
takes down in three pieces. It is fixed towards the king's quarters, near the tent 
called Nagar-kane, and during the night a lighted lantern is suspended from the 
top. This light is very useful, for it may be seen when every object is enveloped 
in impenetrable darkness. To this spot persons who lose their way resort, either 
to pass the night secure from all danger of robbers, or to resume their search after 
their own lodgings. The name * Aquacy-die ’ may be translated ‘ Light of 
Heaven ’ the lantern when at a distance appearing like a star." — Bernier. 

5. The y aqqdra-kbdna. pp. 49, 50. 

AB, or distance from the Harem to the camp Light = 1,5,30 yards ; 

AC = 360 yards ; p, 49. 

6. The house where the saddles were kept {zin-khdna). 

7. The Imperial stables (istabal). 

8. Tents of the superintendents and overseers of the stables. 

9. Tents of the clerk of the elephant stables. 

10. The Imperial Office {daftar). 

II. Tent for palkis and carts. 

12. Artillery tent {top-kJ^na). 

13. Tent where the hunting leopards were kept {chita-lchdna). 

14. The Tents of Maryam Makani (Akbar’s mother), Gulbadan Begum {Humayun's 

sister, p. 49), and Prince Danyal ; p. 49. 

13. The tents of Sultan Salim (Jahangir), to the right of the Imperial Harem. 

16. The tents of Sultan Murad, to the left of the Imperial Harem ; p. 50. 

17. Store rooms and workshops {buyutdt). 

18. Tent for keeping basins (dftdbchi-khdna). 

19. Tent for the perfumes i khushbu-khdna). 

20. Tent for storing mattress {toshak-k^na). 
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21. Tent for the tailors, etc. 

22. Wardrobe (kurkyaraq-khana), p. 93. 

23. Tent for the lamps, candles, oil, etc. (ckiragh-IMna). 

24. Tents for keeping fresh Ganges water (dbdar-khdna). p. 57. 

25. Tent for making sharbat and other drinks. 

26. Tent for storing pin leaves. 

27. Tent for storing fruit (mewa khana). 

28. Tent for the Imperial plate (rikab-khana). 

29. The Imperial kitchen I ma>bakh). 

30. The Imperial bakery {nanba-khAna). 

31. Store room for spices (hawej-khana). 

32. The Imperial guard. 

33. The Arsenal (uur-khiTia). 

34. Women’s apartments. 

35 to 41. Guard houses. 

Round about the whole the nobles and Mansabdars with their contingents, 
pitched their tents. 

“ The king’s private tents are surrounded by small kanats (qanits, standing 
screens), of the height of a man, some lined with Masulipatam chintz, worked 
over with flowers of a hundred different kinds, and others with figured satin, 
decorated with deep silken fringes.” — Bernier. Bernier’s description of the 
Imperial camp (second letter, dated Labor, 25th February, 1665), agrees with 
minute detail with the above. 

Plate V. Candlesticks, p. 50. 

1. Double candlestick {dushikh/i). — Fancy candlestick with pigeons. — 3. Single 
candlestick (yahebakha). 

4. The Akas-diya, or Camp-light ; vide pi. iv. No. 4. 

Plate VI. The Emperor Akbar Worships Fire, p. 50. 

In front of Akbar twelve candles are placed, and the singer of sweet melodies sings 
to the praise of God, as mentioned on p. 51, 1. 6 ff. 

The faces of the emperor and the singer are left blank, in accordance with the 
Muhammadan dislike to paint likenesses of beings on, below, or above the earth. 
The emperor sits in the position called duzanii. 

Plate VII. Thrones, p. 52. 

1, 2. Different kinds of thrones (awraruj) with pillows {maenad) to lean against, 
the royal umbrella {chair), and the footstool (sandali). 

Plate VIII. The Naqq.ara ^ana, p. 52. 

1. Cymbals {sanj). — 2. The large drum (kuvxirga or damama). — 3, 4, 5. The 
Karana. — 6. The Surna. — 7. The Hindi Surna. — 8. The Kafir. — 9. The Singh, or 
horn. — 10. The Kaqqaras. 

Plate IX. The Ensigns or Royalty, p. 52. 

1. The Jhanda, or Indian flag. “ The Royal standard of the great Mogul is a 

CoTtcharU Lion shadowing part of the body of a sun.” — Terry. 

2. The Kawkaba. 

3. Sayaban or Aftabglr. 

4. The Tumanloq (from the Turkish toq, or toah. a flag, and turaan or tuman, a 

division of ten thousand). 

5. The Chair, or (red) royal umbrella. 

6. A standard, or ^alam. 
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7. The Chatrtoq. As Abu *1-Fazl says that this standard is smaller than the pre- 
ceding, it is possible that the word should be pronounced ckuturtoq, from the 
Turkish ckiUur, or ckutur, short. The flag is adorned with bunchy of hair 
iqutds) taken from the tails and the sides of the Tibetan Yak. 

Plates X and XI. The Imperial Tents, p. 54. 

Plate X. — The three tents on the top, commencing with the left, are (1) the 
Shamyana ; (2) A yakdart Kharadh. or tent of one door ; (3) the Dudari, or tent of 

two doors ; p. 57, 8. Rolled up over the door is the chigh ; p. 236, A^in 88. 

Below these three tents, is the Sard-parda and Guldl-bdr, pp. 47, 57. At the foot of 
the plate is the Nam-gira {pr. dew-catcher), with carpet and pillow (masnad) ; p. 48. 

Plate XI. — On the top, the bdrgdh, p. 55. Below it, on the left, is the Do-dshiydna 
Manzil, or two-storied house ; vide PI. IV, No. 1. At the window of the upper story, 
the emperor showed himself ; vide Index, darsan, and jharoka. To the right of this 
two-storied tent, is the Chubin Hawaii (as the word ought to be spelt, from chobin, 
wooden, and rdttali, a square tent), p. 56. Below it, the common conical tent, 
tied to pegs stuck in the ground ; hence it is called zamindoz, with one tent pole 
(yak-surugha, from the Turkish surugh, or suruah. a tent pole). 

Below is a Zamindoz ^th two poles (dusuruaha). At the bottom of the plate, 
to the left is the Mandal, p. 56 ; and to the right, the *’Ajd*'ibi, p. 56. 

i’LATE XII. Weapons, p. 116 . 

The numbers in brackets refer to the numbers on pp. 117 to 119. 

1. The sword, sAanisAer (1). 

2. The straight sword, kha^d (2). 

3. 3a. The gupti *a«d (3). 

4. The broad dagger, jamdhar (4). 

5. The bent dagger, khaniar (5). 

6. The jam khak, or curved dagger (7). 

7. The bent knife, bak (8). 

8. The jhdnbwa, or hiltless dagger (9). 

9. The katdra, a long and narrow dagger (10). 

10. The narsink moth {narsing moth ?), a short and narrow dagger (11). 

11. The bow, iamdn ( 12). 

12. 13. The small bow and arrow, talAeh kamdn and tir (13). 

14a. Arrow. 

146. The paikdnkaeh, or arrow-drawer (19). 

15. The quiver, tarkaeh (16). 

16. The lance, neza (20). 

17. The Hindustani lance, barchha (21). 

18. The aak, or broad-headed lance (22). 

19. 20. The sainthi (23) and selara (24). 

21. The sAjwAbur, or club. This I believe to be the correct name (instead of sAasApar), 

from shush, lungs, and bur, tearing. 

22. The axe, tabar. 

23. The club, gurz (25). On p. 117, No. 29, the word piydzi has been translated 

by “ club ", and this seems to be the correct meaning ; but the plates in 
some MSS. call “ piyazi " a long knife, with straight back, ending in a point. 

24. The pointed axe, zdghnol,^ i.e. crow-bill (30). 

25. The chakar (wheel) and basola (31). 

26. The double axe, tabar-zdghnbl (32). 

[* Zdgh a name largely applied to a chaugh, crow, jackdaw and magpie. — P.] 
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27. The tarangala (33). 

28. The knife, hard (34). 

Plate XIII. Weapons (continued), p. 118. 

29. The gupti kard, or knife concealed in a stick (3o). 

30. The whip, qamchl-hdrd (36). 

31. The clasp knif e, cAdgu (37). 

32. A bow, unstrung. 

33. Tne bow for clay bullets, tanUha, or Kaman-i guroha (38). 

34. The tube, or pea-shooter, tufak-i dahan ' (40). 

35. The pushtkhdr (41). 

36. A lance called girih-kusha, i.e. a knot-unraveller (43). 

37. The khar-i mahi, i.e. fish-spine (44). 

38. The sling, gobhan (45). 

39. The gajbag, or dnkus, for guiding elephants (46). 

40. The shield, sipar (47). 

41. Another kind of shield, dhal (48). 

42. The plain cane shield, pahri, or phari (50). 

43. The helmet, dubalaha (52). 

44. The ghughuwa, a mail coat for head and body, in one piece (55). 

45. The helmet, with protection for the neck, zirih kuldh (54). 

46. The mailed coat, zirih (57). 

47. The mailed coat, with breast plate, bagtar (58). 

48. An armour for chest and body, joshan (59). 

49. The breast and back-plates, char-d^'ina (60). 

Plate XIV. Weapons and Aemodrs (continued), p. 118. 

50. The coat with plates and helmet, kothi (61). 

51. An armour of the kind called sadiqi (62). 

52. A long coat worn over the armour, anairkha (63). 

53. An iron mask, chihrahzirih-i ahani (65). 

54. A doublet worn over the armour, chihilqad (67). 

55. The long glove, dastwana (68). 

56. The small one is the moza-yi dhani, or iron stocking (71) ; and the large one 

the rdk (69). 

57. The kajem, or kejam, a mailed covering for the back of the horse (72). 

58. 59, The artak-i kajem, the quilt over which the preceding is put (73). 

60. The qashqa, or head protection for the horse (74). 

61. The Kantha sobhd (70). 

62. The rocket, ban (77). 

Plate XV. Akbab’s Machine for Cleaning Guns, p. 118 ; vide p. 122, 
A*in 38, or the 1st Book. 

Plate XVI. Harness for Horses, p. 144 ; A*m 52, p. 143. 

Plate XVII. Games, p. 314. 

The upper figure shows the board for Ckaupar, p. 315, and tlie lower figure is the 
board for the Chandal Mandal game. Both boards w'ere made of all sizes ; some were 
made of inlaid stones on the ground in an open court yard, as in Fathpur SikrI, and 
slave girls were used instead of pieces. The players at Chandal Mandal sat on the 
ground, round the circumference, one player at the end of each of the sixteen radii. 

Ttifak-i dakan, blowpipe. — P.] 
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OF 

SHAYM ABU ’L-FAZL-I “^ALLAMI 

Shaykh Abu ’l-Fa2L, Akbar's minister and friend, was bom at 
Agra on the 6tb Mubarram, 958,^ during tbe reign of Islam Sbah. 

The family to which he belonged traced its descent from Shayli 
Musa, Abu ’l-Fazl’s fifth ancestor, who lived in the ninth century of the 
Hijra in Siwistan (Sindh), at a place called Rel pleasant 

village ”, Shayli Musa’s children and grandchildren remained till 
the beginning of the tenth century, when Shavldi Kh izr, the then head of 
the family, following the yearnings of a heart imbued with mystic lore, 
emigrated to Hindustan. There he travelled about visiting those who, 
attracted by God, are known to the world for not knowing it ; and 
after passing a short time in Hijaz with the Arabian tribe, to which the 
family had originally belonged, he returned to India, and settled at Nagor, 
north-west of Ajmlr, where he lived in the company of the pious, enjoying 
the friendship of Mir Sayyid Yahya of BulAara. 

The title of Shaykh. which aU the members of the family bore, was 
to keep up among them the remembrance of the home of the ancestors. 

Not long afterwards, in 911, Shavldi Mubarak, Abu ’l-Fazl’s father, 
was bora. Mubarak was not Shaykh Khizr’s eldest child : several children 
had been bom before and had died, and Khizr rejoicing at the birth of 
another son, called him Mubarak, i.e. the blessed, in allusion, no doubt, 
to the hope which Islam holds out to the believers that children gone 
before bless those bom after them, and pray to God for the continuance 
of their earthly life. 

Shayl^ Mubarak, at the early age of four, gave abimdant proofs of 
intellectual strength, and fashioned his character and leanings in the 
company of one Shayli ‘^Atan ( J^), who was of Turkish extraction and 
had come during the reign of Sikandar Lodi to Nagor, where he lived 
in the service of ShaylA Salar, and died, it is said, at the advanced age 
of one himdred and twenty years. Shaykh Khizr had now resolved 
to settle at Nagor permanently, and with the view of bringing a few 
relations to his adopted home, he returned once more to Siwistan. His 
sudden death during the journey left the family at Nagor in great 

* 14th January, 1551. 
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distress ; and a famine which broke out at the same time stretched 
numbers of the inhabitants on the barren sands of the surrounding desert, 
and of all the members of the family at Nagor only Mub^ak and his 
mother survived. 

Mubarak grew up progressing in knowledge and laying the foundation 
of those encyclopedia! attainments for which he afterwards became 
so famous. He soon felt the wi.sh and the necessity to complete his 
education and visit the great teachers of other parts ; but love to his 
mother kept him in his native town, where he continued his studies, 
guided by the teachings of the great saint Khwaja Ahrar,^ to which 
his attention had been directed. However, when his mother died, 
and when about the same time the Maldeo disturbances broke out, 
Mubarak carried out his wish, and went to Ahmadabad in Gujarat, 
either attracted by the fame of the town itself, or by that of the shrine 
of his countryman, Ahmad of Khattu.^ In Ahmadabad he found a 
second father in the learned Shaylh Abu ’1-FazI, a lAatlb, or preacher, 
from Kazarun, in Persia, and made the acquaiatance of several men of 
reputation, as Shaylh “^Umar of Tattah and Shaykh Yusuf. After a stay of 
several years, he returned to Hindustan, and settled, on the 6th Muhar- 
ram, 950, on the left bank of the Jamuna, opposite Agra, near the 
Charbag^ Villa,® which Babar had built, and iu the neighbourhood of 
the saintly Mir Rafi‘'“ ’d-Din Safawi of Inju (Shiraz), among whose 
disciples Mubarak took a distinguished place. It was here that Mubarak’s 
two eldest sons, Shaykh Abu ’1-Fayz * and, four years later, ShaylA Abu 
d-Fazl, were born. Mubarak had now reached the age of fifty, and resolved 
to remain at Agra, the capital of the empire ; nor did the years of 
extraordinary drought which preceded the first year of Akbar’s reign, 
and the dreadful plague, which in 963 broke out in Agra and caused a 
great dispersion among the population, incline him to settle elsewhere. 

The universality of learning which distinguished Mubarak attracted 
a large number of disciple's, and displayed itself in the education he 
gave his sons ; and the filial piety with which Abu ’1-Fazl in numerous 
passages of his works speaks of his father, and the testimony of hostile 
vTiters as Bada,oni, leav^e no doubt that it was Mubarak’s comprehensive- 


' Died at Samarqand, 29th RaiiiC I, 895, or 20th February, 1490. 

Vide p. 570, note. Ahmad of Khattu is buried at Sarkhich near Abmadabad. He 
died in 849 (a.d. 1445). 

’ Later called Haslit Bihisht, or the Xurafshan Gardens. It is now called the Kam 
Bag^. 

* Born A.H. 054, or a.d. 1547. Vide p. 54S. 
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ness that laid in Abu ’1-Fayz and Abu ’1-FazI the foundation of those 
cosmopolitan and, to a certain extent, anti-Islamitic ^dews, for which 
both brothers have been branded by Muhammadan writers as atheists, 
or as Hindus, or as sunworshippers, and as the chief causes of Akbar’s 
apostacy from Islam. 

A few years' before a.h. 963, during the Af^an rule, Shaykh Mubarak 
had, to his worldly disadvantage, attached hims elf to a religious move- 
ment, which had first commenced about the year 900, and which con- 
tinued under various phases during the whole of the tenth century. 
The movement was suggested by the approach of the first millennium 
of Islam. According to an often quoted prophecy, the latter days of 
Islam are to be marked by a general decadence in political power and 
in morals, which on reaching its climax is to be followed by the appear- 
ance of Imam Mahdf, “ the Lord of the period,” ^ who will restore the 
sinking faith to its pristine freshness. Christ also is to appear ; and 
after all men, through his instrumentality, have been led to Islam, 
the day of judgment will commence. Eegarding this promised personage, 
the Eawzaf^ 1-A,imma, a Persian work on the lives of the twelve Imams,* 
has the following passage — 

Muslim, Abu Da*ud, Nisa,I, BayhaqI, and other collectors of the 
traditional sayings of the Prophet, state that the Prophet once said, 
“ Muhammad Mahdi shall be of my family, and of the descendants of 
Fatima (the Prophet’s daughter and wife of ‘■Ali).” And Ahmad, Abu 
Da^ud, Tirmizi, and Ibn Majah state that the Prophet at some other 
time said, “ When of time one day shall be left, God shall raise up a man 
from among my descendants, who shall fill the world with justice, just as 
before him the world was full of oppression ” ; and again, “ The world 
shall not come to an end till the King of the earth shall appear, who is 
a man of my family, and whose name is the same as mine.” Further. 
Ahmad and other collectors assert that the Prophet once said, 
“ Muhammad Mahdi belongs to my family, eight and nine years.” 
Accordinglv, people believe in the coming of Mahdi. But there is also 
a party in Islam who say that Imam Mahdi has already come into the 
world and exists at present ; his patronymic is Abu ’l-Qasim, and his 
epithets are “the elect, the stablisher, Mahdi, the expected, the Lord 

' Siihib-i zaman. He is the 12th Imam. The first eleven succeeded the Prophet. 
‘Mahdi’ (which in India is WTongly pronounced MehndT, “in\Ttle”) means “guided”. 
Had! means “ a guide 

^ By Sayyid Qizzat ^ All, son of Sayyid Pir ‘Ali of Rasrdpur. Lithographed at Lakhnau 
A.H. 1271, 144 pp., royal 8vo. 



of the age In the opinion of this party, he was born at Surraman-raa 
(near Bagdad) on the 23rd Eamazan, 258, and in 265 he came to his 
Sardaba (prop, “a cool place”, “a summer villa”), and disappeared 
whilst in his residence. In the book entitled Shaicahid, it is said that 
when he was born, he had on his right arm the words written, “ Say, the 
truth has come and error has vanished, surely error is vanishing ” 
(Qur'-an, xvii, 83). It is also related that when he was born into the 
world, he came on his knees, pointed with his fingers to heaven, sneezed, 
and said, “ Praise be to God, the Lord of the world.” Some one also 
has left an accoimt of a visit to Imam Hasan ‘’Askarl (the eleventh Imam) 
whom he asked, “ 0 son of the Prophet, who will be Khalifa and Imam 
after thee 1 ” ‘'Askari thereupon went into his room, and after some 
time came back with a child on his shoulders, that had a face hke the 
full moon and might have been three years old, and said to the man, “ If 
thou hadst not found favour in the eyes of God, He would not have shown 
you this child ; his name is that of the Prophet, and so is his patronymic.” 
The sect who believe Mahdi to be alive at present say that he rules over 
cities in the far west, and he is even said to have children. God alone 
knows the truth ! 

The alleged prophecies of the Foimder regarding the advent of the 
Restorer of the Faith, assumed a peculiar importance when Islam 
entered on the century preceding the first millennimn, and the learned 
everywhere agitated the question till at last the Mahdi movement assumed 
in India ^ a definite form through the teaching of Mir Sayyid Muhammad, 
son of Mir Sayyid I£han of Jaunpur. This man was a descendant of the 
Prophet, and bore his name ; the fall of Jaunpur was to him a sign 
that the latter days had come ; extraordinary events which looked like 
miracles, marked his career ; and a voice from heaven had whispered 
to him the words, “ Anta Mahdi,” “ thou art Mahdi.” Some people 
indeed say that Mir Sayydd Muhammad did not mean to declare that 
he was the promised Mahdi ; but there is no doubt that he insisted on 
his mission as the Lord of the Age. He gained many adherents, chiefly 


^ Badd,onI, in his ‘yajaV^ 'r-rashnV, gives a few particulars regarding the same 
movement m Badakhshan from where the idea seems to have spread over Persia and 
India. In B.idaU 2 ^,hrin, it was commenced by Sa 3 ^yid Muhammad Nilrbakhsh, a pupil 
of Abu I-3-hd{[ Kh.itLui!, M ho frained numerous adherents and created such disturbances, 
that troop-i were sent against him. Ho wa.s defeated and fled to <?Iraq, int^e mountainous 
dBtiiLt.s of which country he is said to have gained thirty thousand followers. He had 
often to ULrht witii the Hovernors, but defied tbcm all. Bada,oni has preserved a copy 
of the proclamallon ^t}lich Nurbakhsh sent unto all the saints. One of his disciples -was 
iSliayidi Muh.itnmad J,4riliiji, the commentator of the “ Gulshan-i Raz 
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through his great oratorical powers, but pressed by enemies he went 
to Gujarat, where he found an adherent in Sultan Mahmud I. From 
Gujarat he proceeded, at the request of the king and to the joy of numerous 
enemies, on a pilgrimage to Makkah. From there also he seems to have 
been driven away. On his return, it was revealed to him that his teaching 
was vexatious, and he said to the disciples that accompanied him, “ God 
has removed from my heart the burden of Mahdi. If I safely return, 
I shall recant all.” But when he reached the town of Farah in Balochistan, 
where his arrival had created a great sensation, he died (a.h. 911 ; 
A.D. 1505). His tomb became a place of general pilgrimage, although 
Shah Isma*-!! and Shah Tahmasp tried to destroy it. The movement, 
however, continued. Some of his followers adhered to their belief that 
he was Mahdi ; and even the historian Bada,oni, who was strongly 
attached to the cause, speaks of him as of a great saint. 

Other Mahdis appeared in various parts of India. In 956 (a.d. 1549), 
a Mahdi of great pretensions arose in Bianah, S.W. of Agra, in the person 
of Shayli ‘’Ala,i. This man was a Bangali Musalman. His father had 
been looked upon in his country as a learned saint, and after visiting 
Makkah, had settled, in 935, with his younger brother Nasr" ’llah, 
likewise a learned man, at Bianah, where they soon became respected 
and influential men. ShaylA Ala,i had shown from his youth the learning 
of the lawyer and the rigour of the saint ; and on the death of his father, 
he gathered numerous pupils aroimd himself. “ But the love of power 
issues at last from the heads of the just,” and on the day of the “^Id, he 
kicked an influential Shayldi from his hauda, and, supported by his 
brothers and elder relatives, he proclaimed that he alone was worthy of 
being the Shayli of the town. 

About the same time, one Miyan ‘^Abd" ’llah, a NiyazI Af^an and 
disciple of Mir Sayyid Muhammad of Jaunpur, arrived from Makkah 
and settled at a retired spot near Bianah. Like his master, he was a 
man of oratorical powers and was given to street preaching ; and in a 
short time he gained numerous followers among the woodcutters and 
water-carriers. Shavkh “^Ala,! also was overawed by the impressive 
addresses of Miyan ‘!Abd“’llah ; he gave up teaching and struggling for 
local influence, turned faqir, told his wife either to follow him to the 
wilderness or to go, distributed his whole property, even his books, 
among the poor adherents of the NiyazI, and joined the fraternity which 
they had formed. The brethren had established among themselves 
community of property, divided the earnings obtained by begging, 
and gave up all work, because it was said in the Qiir‘’iin, “ Let not men be 
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allured by trade or selliug to give up meditating on God.” Religious 
meetings, the object of which was to prepare people for the advent of 
the promised Mahdi, were daily held after the five prayers, which the 
brethren said together, and wherever they went they appeared armed 
to the teeth. They soon felt strong enough to interfere with municipal 
matters, and inspected the bazars and removed by force all articles 
forbidden in the law, defjdng the magistrates, if opposed to them, or 
assisting them, if of their opinion. Their ranks increased daily, and 
matters in Bianah had come to such a pass, that fathers separated them- 
selves from their children and husbands from their wives. ShayMi 
Ala,I’s former position and the thoroughness of his conversion had given 
him the rank of second leader ; in fact, he soon outdid Miyan “^Abd^’llah 
in earnestness and successful conversions, and the later at last tried 
to rid himself of his rival by sending him with six or seven hundred 
armed men towards Makkah. ‘'Ala,! marched with his band over Basawar 
to Khawaspur. converting and preaching on the way, but on accormt of 
some obstacles they all returned to Bianah. 

ShaylA ‘^Ala,i’s fame at last reached the ear of Islam Shah, who 
summoned him to Agra ; and although the king was resolved to put 
him to death as a dangerous demagogue, and was even offended at the 
rude way in which ‘^Ala,! behaved in his presence, he was so charmed 
by an impromptu address which "lAla,! delivered on the vanities of the 
world and the pharisaism of the learned, that he sent cooked provisions 
to *■ Ala,i's men. To the amusement of the Af^an nobles and generals at 
comt; ‘■Ala,! on another occasion defeated the learned on questions 
connected with the advent of Mahdi, and Islam Shah was ^y after 
day informed that another of his nobles had gone to *' Ala,i’s meetings and 
had joined the new sect. 

It was at this time that Shayli Mubarak also became a “ disciple ”, 
and professed Mahdawl ideas. It is not clear whether he joined the sect 
from religious or from political motives, inasmuch as one of the objects 
of the brethren was to break up the party of the learned at Court, at 
whose head Makhdum’^T-Muik stood ; but whatever may have been his 
reason, the result was, that Makfadum became his inveterate enemy, 
deprived him of grants of land, made him flee for his life, and persecuted 
him for more than twenty years, till Mubarak’s sons turned the tables 
on him and procured his banishment.^ 


^ “ ‘ilalAdum" 1-Mulk’ was the title of *rAbd«’llah of Sultanpur, regarding whom the 
reader may consult the index for references. The following biographical notice from the 
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The learned at Court, however, were not to be baffled by ‘?Ala,i’s 
success, and Malidum’s influence was so great, that he at last prevailed 
on the king to banish the ShaylA. Ala,I and his followers readily obeyed 
the command, and set out for the Dakhin. Whilst at Handiah on the 
Narbada, the frontier of Islam Shaft’s empire, they succeeded in converting 
Bahar Khan A‘'zam Humayun and half his army, and the king on hearing 
of this last success cancelled his orders and recalled Sha}'^lffl ‘^Ala,!. 

About the same time (955) Islam Shah left Agra, in order to put 
down disturbances in the Panjab caused by certain Niyazi Allans, 
and when he arrived in the neighbourhood of Bianah Makhdum"’l-Mulk 
drew the king’s attention to Miyan “^Abd^’llah NiyazI, who after Shavkh 
‘^Ala.I’s departure for the Dakhin roamed about the hills of the Bianah 
district with three or four hundred armed men, and was known to possess 
great influence over men of his own clan, and consequently over the 
Niyazi rebels in the Panjab. Islam Shah ordered the governor of Bianah, 
who had become a Mahdawl, to bring hliyan “^Abd'^’llah to him. The 
governor advised his religious leader to conceal himself ; but Miyan 
•■And^’llah boldly appeared before the king, and so displeased him by 
his neglect of etiquette, that Islam Shah gave orders to beat him to 
death. The king watched on horseback for an hour the execution of the 
punishment, and only left when ]\Iiyan‘^Abd“’llah lay apparently lifeless 
on the ground. But he was with much care brought back to life. He 
concealed himself for a long time, renounced all Mahdawl principles 
and got as late as 993 (.4.d. 1585) from Akbar a freehold, because he. 


Khazinat"’!- A^fij'a (Labor, pp. 443, 464) shows the opmion of good Sunnis regarding 
Makhdum. 

“ Mawlana <;Abd“’llah An^arl of Sultanpur belongs to the most distinguished learned 
men and saints of India. He was a Chishti in his religious opinions. From the time of 
Sher Shah till the reign of Akbar, he had the title of ‘ JIakhdum" '1-Mulk ’ {prop, served 
by the empire). He was learned in the law and austere in practice. He zealously perse- 
cuted heretics. When Akbar commenced his religious innovations and converted people 
to his ‘ Divine Faith ' and sunworship, ordering them to substitute for the creed the 
words ‘ There is no God but Allah, and Akbar is the viceregent of God Mawlana <;Abd'‘ 
’Hah opposed the emperor. Driven at last from Court, he retired to a mosque ; but 
Akbar said that the mosque belonged to his realm, and he should go to another country. 
Makhdum therefore went to Makkah. On his return to India, Akbar had him poisoned. 
He has wTitten several works, as the Kashf<* 'l-ghurnmah ; the sjtz 

’l-Anbiya, the MinJiaj“ 'd-din, etc. He was poisoned in a.h. 1006. 

“ His son Haji SAbd" '1-Karim went after the death of his father to Labor, where 
he became a religious guide. He died in 1045, and lies buried at Labor, near the Zib^ 
'n-Nisa Villa, atMawzaS Kot. His sons were Shavkh Yahva. Hah Nur,‘iAbd“ ’1-Haqqand 
A<:la Huzur. ShaylA Yahya, like his father, wrought miracles.” 

In this account the date is wTong ; for Makhdum^ '1-Mulk died in 990, and as Bada,oni, 
Makhdum’s supporter, says nothing of poison (Bad. II, 311) the statement of the Khazinat" 
’1-AsfIya may be rejected. Bada,oni also says that Makhdum's sons w'ere w'orthless men. 

The titles of MaJAdum" ’1-Mulk’s works are not correctly given either ; vide p. 614. 
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too, had been one of Majidum'^’l-Mulk’s victims. He died more tnan 
90 years old, in 1000, at Sarhind.^^ 

Islam Shah, after quelling the XiyazI disturbances, returned to 
Agra, hut almost immediately afterwards his presence was again required 
in the Panjab, and it was there that ShaylA ‘^Ala,! joined the royal camp. 
When Islam Shah saw the ShaylA he said to him in a low voice, “ Whisper 
into my ear that you recant, and I will not trouble you.” But Sbaykh 
“^Ala,! would not do so, and Islam Shah, to keep up the appearance of 
authorit}^ ordered a menial to give him by way of punishment a few cuts 
with the whip in his presence. Shaylsh *JAla,I had then scarcely recovered 
from an attack of the plague, which for several years had been raging 
in India, and had a few badly healed wounds on his neck. Whilst he 
got the cuts, one of the wounds broke open, and Ala,I fainted and died. 
His body was now thrown under the feet of an elephant, and orders were 
given that no one should bury him, when all at once, to the terror of the 
whole camp and the king who believed that the last day had dawned, 
a most destructive cyclone broke forth. When the storm abated, ‘^Ala,rs 
body was foimd literally buried among roses and other flowers, and an 
order was now forthcoming to have the corpse interred. This happened 
in 957 (a.d. 1550). People prophesied the quick end of Islam Shah and 
the downfall of his house.® 

Mal^dum'^’l-Mulk was never popular after that. 

The features common to all Mahdawi movements, are (1) that the 
preachers of the latter days were men of education and of great oratorical 
powers, which gave them full sway over the multitudes ; and (2) that 
the Mahdawls assumed a hostile position to the learned men who held 
office at Court. Islam has no state clergy ; but we find a counterpart 
to our hierarchical bodies in the ‘^Ulamas about Court, from whom the 
Sadrs of the provinces, the Mir ‘^Adls, Muftis, and Qazis were appointed. 
At Dihli and Agra, the body of the learned had always consisted of 
staunch Sunnis, who believed it their duty to keep the kings straight. 


» Bada.oni visited him in Sarhind, and it was from <:Abd“’llah that he heard of Mir 
Sayyid Muhammad's repentance before death. Among other things, <:Abd"'llah also told 
him that after the Mir s death in Farah, a well-known man of that town seized on lands 
belonging to Baloehls and proclaimed himself Christ ; and he added that he had known 
no less than thirteen men of respectable parentage, who had likewise claimed to be Christ. 

» The circumstances connected with <:Ala,i’s death resemble the end of SidI Mulali 
during the reipi of Jalal" ’d-din Flriiz Shah. 

The place in the Panjab, where the scene took place, is called Ban. (Bad. 1, 408). 

The fact that Bada,oni spent his youth at Basa war near Bianah, i.e. in the very centre 
of the Mahdawi movement, accounts perhaps for his adherence, throughout his life to 
Mahdawi principles. ’ 
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How great their influence was, may be seen from the fact that of all 
Muhammadan emperors only Akbar, and perhaps ‘^Ala“‘’d-Dm Khilji, 
succeeded in putting down this haughty set. 

The death of ShavMi '> Ala.i was a great triumph for the Court “JUlamas, 
and a vigorous persecution of all Mahdawi disciples was the immediate 
result. The persecutions lasted far into Akbar’s reign. They abated 
only for a short time when the return of Humayun and the downfall 
of the Afghan power brought about a violent political crisis, during which 
the learned flrst thought of their own safety, well knowing that Humajdin 
was strongly in favour of Shi** ism ; but when Akbar was firmly established 
and the court at Agra, after the fall of Bayram Khan, who was a Shi*' a, 
again teemed with Handustani Sunnis, the persecutions commenced. 
The hatred of the court party against ShayMi Mubarak especially, rose 
to such a height that Shaykh ‘JAbd“’n-Nabi and Makhdum^T-Mulk 
represented to the emperor that inasmuch as Mubarak also belonged 
to the Mahdawis and was, therefore, not only hinoself damned, but led 
also others into damnation, he deserved to be killed. They even obtained 
an order to bring him before the emperor. Mubarak wisely fled from 
Agra, only leaving behind him some furniture for his enemies to reek 
their revenge on. Concealing himself for a time, he applied to Shaykh 
Salim Chishti of Fathpur Sikri for intercession ; but being advised by 
him to withdraw to Gujarat, he implored the good offices of Akbar’s 
foster-brother, the generous ^an-i A‘'zam hlirza Koka, who succeeded 
in allaying all doubts in the mind of the emperor by dwelling on the 
poverty of the Shayldi and on the fact that, different from his covetous 
accusers, he had not cost the state anything by way of freeholds, and 
thus obtained at least security for him and his family. Mubarak some 
time afterwards applied indeed for a grant of land for his son ‘■Abu l-Fayz, 
w'ho had already acquired literary fame, though he was only 20 years old. 
and waited personally with his son on Shaykh ‘•Abd" ’n-Nabi. But 
the latter, in his theological pride, turned them out of his office as men 
suspected of Mahdawi leanings and Shr<a tendencies. Even in the 12th 
year of Akbar’Freign, when FayzFs poems ^ had been noticed at Court — 
Akbar then lay before Chitor — and a summons had been sent to the young 
poet to present himself before his sovereign, the enemies at Agra saw 
in the invitation a sign of approaching doom, and prevailed on the 
governor to secure the victim this time. The governor thereupon sent 
a detachment of Mu^ul soldiers to smround Mubarak’s house. Fayzl 


^ Abd“ 'l-Fayz wrote under the nom-de-plume of Fayzl. 

c 
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was accidentally away from home, and the soldiers suspecting a con- 
spiracy, subjected Mubarak to various sq^ts of ill-treatment ; and when 
Fayzi at last came, he was carried off by force to Chltor.^ Nor did his 
fears for his father and his own life banish, till his favourable reception 
at court convinced him both of Akbar’s good will and the blindness of 
his personal enemies. 

Abu ’1-Fazl had in the meantime grown up zealously studying under 
the care of his father. The persecutions which ShaylA Mubarak had to 
suffer for his Mahdawi leanings at the hands of the learned at Court, 
did not fail to make a lasting impression on his young mind. There is 
no doubt that it was in this school of misfortune that Abu ’1-Fazl learned 
the lesson of toleration, the practice of which in later years formed the 
basis of Akbar’s friendship for him ; while, on the other hand, the same 
pressure of circumstances stimulated him to unusual exertions in study- 
ing, which subsequently enabled him during the religious discussions 
at Court to lead the opposition and overthrow by superior learning and 
broader sentiments the clique of the ‘’Ulamas, whom Akbar hated so 
much. 

At the age of fifteen, he showed the mental precocity so often observed 
in Indian boys ; he had read works on all branches of those sciences 
which go by the name of hikami and naqU, or ma^qul and manqul.'^ Follow- 
ing the footsteps of his father, he commenced to teach long before he 
had reached the age of twenty. An incident is related to show how 
extensive even at that time his reading was. A manuscript of the rare 
work of Isfahan! happened to fall into his hands. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, one half of each page, vertically downwards from top to bottom, 
was rendered illegible, or was altogether destroyed, by fire. Abu’l-Fazl 
determined to restore so rare a book, cut away the burnt portions, pasted 
new paper to each page, and then commenced to restore the missing 
halves of each line, in which attempt after repeated thoughtful perusals 
he succeeded. Some time afterwards, a complete copy of the same work 
turned up and on comparison, it was found that in many places there 
were indeed different words, and in a few passages new proofs even had 
been adduced ; but on the whole the restored portion presented so many 
points of extraordinary coincidence that his friends were not a little 
astonished at the thoroughness with which Abu’l-Fazl had worked himself 
into the style and mode of thinking of a difficult author. 


^ 20th Rabr I, 975, or 24th September, 1567. The ode which Fayzi presented will 
be found in the Akharndma. 

2 Page W)9, note. 
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Abu’l-FazI was so completely taken up with study that he preferred 
the life of a recluse to the unstable patronage of the great, and to the 
bondage which attendance at court in those days rendered inevitable. 
But from the time Fayzl had been asked by Akbar to attend the Court 
hopes of a brighter future dawned, and Abu’l-Fazl, who had then com- 
pleted his seventeenth year, saw in the encouragement held out by the 
emperor, in spite of Mubarak’s numerous enemies at court, a guarantee 
that patient tod, on his part, too, would not remain without fruit. The 
skill with which Fayzl in the meantime acquired and retained Akbar’s 
friendship, prepared the way for Abu’l-Fazl ; and when the latter, in 
the very end of 981 (beginning of a.d. 1574) was presented to Akbar as 
Fayzi’s brother, the reception was so favourable that he gave up all 
thoughts of leading a life among manuscripts. “ As fortune did not 
at first assist me,” says Abu’l-Fazl in the Akbarnama, “ I almost became 
selfish and conceited, and resolved to tread the path of proud retirement. 
The number of pupils that I had gathered around me, served but to 
increase my pedantry. In fact, the pride of learning had made my brain 
drunk with the idea of seclusion. Happily for myself, when I passed 
the nights in lonely spots with true seekers after truth, and enjoyed 
the society of such as are empty-handed, but rich in mind and heart, 
my eyes were opened and I saw the selfishness and covetousness of the 
so-called learned. The advice of my father with difficulty kept me back 
from outbreaks of folly ; my mind had no rest, and my heart felt itself 
drawm to the sages of Mongolia, or to the hermits of Lebanon ; I longed 
for interviews with the lamas of Tibet or with the padris of Portugal, 
and I would gladly sit with the priests of the Parsls and the learned of 
the Zendavesta. I was sick of the learned of my own land. My brother 
and other relatives then advised me to attend the Court, hoping that I 
would find in the emperor a leader to the sublime world of thought. 
In vain did I at first resist their admonitions. Happy, indeed, am I now 
that I have found in my sovereign a guide to the world of action and a 
comforter in lonely retirement ; in him meet my longing after faith and 
my desire to do my appointed work in the world ; he is the orient where 
the light of form and ideal dawns ; and it is he who has taught me that 
the work of the world, multifarious as it is, may yet harmonize with the 
spiritual unity of truth. I was thus presented at Court. As I had no 
worldly treasures to lay at the feet of his Majesty, I WTote a commentary 
to the Aijat"' 'l-Kurs'i} and presented it when the emperor was at Agra. 


^ Name of the 256th verse of the second chapter of the Qur^^an. 
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I was favouiablv received, and his Majesty graciously accepted my 
ofEering.” 

Akbar was at that time busily engaged with his preparations for 
the conquest of Bihar and Bengal. Fayzi accompanied the expedition, 
but Abu'1-Fazl naturally stayed in Agra. But as Fayzi wrote to his 
brother that Akbar had inquired after him. Abu’l-Fazl attended Court 
immediately on the emperor’s return to Fathpur Sikri, where Akbar 
happened to notice him first in the Jami'^ Mosque. Abu’l-Fazl, as before, 
presented a commentary written by him on the opening of a chapter in 
the Qur^a entitled “ Surat" ’1-Fath ”, “ the Chapter of Victory 

The party of the learned and bigoted Sunnis at Court, headed by 
Ma^dum" ’1-Mulk and Shayli ‘■Abd" ’n-NabI, had every cause to feel 
sorry at Fayzi's and Abu’l-Fazl’s successes ^ ; for it was now, after Akbar’s 
return from Bihar, that the memorable Thursday evening discussions 
commenced, of which the historian Bada,onI has left us so vivid an accoimt. 
Akbar at first was merely annoyed at the “ Pharaoh-like pride ” of the 
learned at court ; stories of the endless squabbles of these pious casuits 
had reached his ear ; religious persecutions and a few sentences of death 
passed by his Chief-Justice on Shl'^as and “ others heretics ” affected him 
most deeply ; and he now for the first time realized the idea that the 
scribes and the pharisees formed a power of their own in his kingdom, 
at the construction of which he had for twenty years been working. 
Impressed with a favourable idea of the value of his Hindu subjects, he 
had resolved when pensively sitting in the mornings on the solitary 
stone at Fathpur Sikri, to rule with even hand men of all creeds in his 
dominions ; but as the extreme views of the learned and the lawyers 
continually urged him to persecute instead of to heal, he instituted the 
discussions, because, believing himself to be in error, he thought it his 
duty as ruler to “ inquire It is not necessary to repeat here the course 
which these discussions took.® The unity that had existed among the 
learned disappeared in the very beginning ; abuse took the place of 
argument, and the plainest rules of etiquette were, even in the presence 
of the emperor, forgotten. Akbar’s doubts instead of being cleared up 
only increased ; certain points of the Hanafi law, to which most Simnls 
cling, were found to be better established by the dicta of lawyers belong- 


' The details of Abu 'l-Fazl's introduction at Court given in Bada,oni differ slightly 
from Abu ’l-Fazl’s own account. 

- Bada.onI ascribes to Makhdum'Cl-Mulk an almost prophetic insight into Abu 'l-FazTs 
character ; for the first time he saw Abu '1-Fazl, he said to his disciples, “ What rehgious 
mischief is there of which that man is not capable ? ” Bad., Ill 72 ” 

» Vide pp. 179 S. 
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ing to the other three sects ; and the moral character of the Prophet 
was next scrutinized and was found wanting. Maldidum^ ’l-Mulk wrote a 
spiteful pamphlet against Shaykh ‘■Abd" ’n-NabI, the Sadr of the empire, 
and the. latter retorted by calling Makfadum a fool and cursing him. 
Abu’l-Fazl, upon whom Akbar from the beginning had fixed as the leader 
of his party, fanned the quarrels, by skilfully shifting the disputes from 
one point to another, and at last persuaded the emperor that a subject 
ought to look upon the king not only asJhjjTempOTali'hut also as the" 
only spiritual giu3e7 The promulgation of this new doctrine was the 
making of Abu’l-Fazl’s fortune. Both he and Akbar held to it to the 
end of their lives. But the new idea was in opposition to Islam, the law 
of which stands above every king, rendering what we call a constitution 
impossible ; and though headstrong kings as “^Ala^” ’d-din Khilji had 
before tried to raise the law of expediency maslahat-i 

waqt) above the law of theQur*an they never fairly succeeded in separating 
rehgion from law or in rendering the. administration of the empire, 
independent of the Mulla. Hence when Abu’l-Fazl four years later, in 
986, brought up the question at the Thursday evening meetings, he raised 
a perfect storm ; and while the disputations, bitter as they were, had 
hitherto dwelt on single points connected with the life of the Prophet, or 
with sectarian differences, they henceforth turned on the very principles 
of Islam. It was only now that the Sunnis at Court saw how wide during 
the last four years the breach had become ; that “ the strong embank- 
ment of the clearest law and the most excellent faith had been broken 
through ” ; and that Akbar beheved that there were sensible men in all 
religions, and abstemious thinkers and men endowed with miraculous 
power among aU nations. Islam, therefore, possessed in his opinion no 
superiority over other forms of worship.^ The learned party, seeing 
their official position endangered, now showed signs of readiness to yield, 
but it was too late. They even signed the remarkable document which 
Shaykh Mubarak in conjunction with his sons had drafted, a document 
which I believe stands unique in the whole Church History of Islam. 
Bada,om has happily preserved a complete copy of it.® The emperor 
was certified to be a just ruler, and was as such assigned the rank of 
a “ Mujtahid ”, i.e. an infalhble authority' in all matters relating to 
Islam. The “ intellect of the just king ” thus became the only source of 
legislation, and the whole body of the learned and the lawyers bound 
themselves to abide by Akbar’s decrees in religious matters. ShayWi 
“^Abd" ’n-NabI and Maldidum“'l-Mulk signed indeed the document against 


» Pages 1S7, 189. 


- Vide p. 195. 
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their will, but sign they did ; whilst Shaykh Mubarak added to his signa- 
ture the words that he had most willingly subscribed his name, and 
that for several years he had been anxiously looking forward to the 
realization of the progressive movement. “ The document,” says *’Abu- 
T-Fazl in the Akbarndma, “ brought about excellent results — (1) The 
Court became a gathering place of the sages and learned of all creeds ; 
the good doctrines of all religious systems were recognized, and their 
defects were not allowed to obscure their good features ; (2) perfect 
toleration {suUi-i-kul or “ peace with all '’) was established ; and (3) the 
perverse and evil-minded were covered with shame on seeing the dis- 
interested motives of his Majesty, and thus stood in the pillory of dis- 
grace.” The copy of the draft which was handed to the emperor, was in 
Shaykh Mubarak's own handwriting, and was dated Rajab, 987 
(September. 1579). 

A few weeks afterwards, Shaykh ‘^.\bd'* 'n-XabI and Makhdum'* ’1-Mulk 
were sent to Makkah, and Shaykh -Mubarak and his two sons triumphed 
over their enemies. How magnanimous Abu'1-Fazl was, may be seen 
from the manner in which he chronicles in the Akbarndma the banish- 
ment of these men. Not a sentence, not a word, is added indicative of 
his personal grievances against either of them, though they had persecuted 
and all but killed his father and ruined his family ; the narrative proceeds 
as calm and statesmanlike as in every other part of his great work, and 
justiiies the high praise which historians have bestowed upon his character 
that “ neither abuse nor harsh words were ever found in his household ”. 

The disputations had now come to an end (a.d. 1579) and Fayzi 
and Abu’l-Fazl had gained the la.stiiig friendship of the emperor. Of the 
confidence which Akbar placed in Fayzi. no better proof can be cited 
than his appointment, in the same year, as tutor to Prince Murad ; and 
as both brothers had entered the military, then the only, service and had 
received man-sahs, or commissions, their employment in various depart- 
ments gave them repeated opportunities to gain fresh distinctions. 
Enjoying Akbar'.s personal friendship, both remained at court in Fathpur 
SikrI, or accompanied the emperor on his expeditions. Two years 
later, Fayzi was appointed Sadr of Agra, KalpI, and Kalinjar, in which 
capacity he had to inquire into the possibility of resuming free tenures 
{sayurghdl), which in consequence of fraudulent practices on the part 
of government officers and the rapaciousness of the holders themselves 
had so much increased as seriously to lessen the land revenue ; and 
Abu'1-Fazl in the very beginning of 1585,^ was promoted to the mansab 


^ Akbarnama, iii, 463. 
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of Hazari, or the post of a commander of one thousand horse, and was 
in the following year appointed Dlwan of the Province of Dihli. Fayzl’s 
rank was much lower ; he was only a commander of Four Hundred. But 
he did not care for further promotion. Devoted to the muse, he found 
in the appointment as Poet Laureate, with which Akbar honoured 
him in the end of 1588, that satisfaction which no political office, how- 
ever high, would have given him. Though the emperor did not pay much 
attention to poetry, his appreciation of Fayzl's genius was but just ; 
for after Amir Khusraw of Dihli, Muhammadan India has seen no greater 
poet than Fayzi.^ 

In the end of 1589, Abu’l-Fazl lost his mother, to whose memory he 
has devoted a page in the Akbamama. The emperor, in order to console 
him, paid him a visit, and said to him, “ If the people of this world lived 
for ever and did not only once die, kind friends would not be required to 
direct their hearts to trust in God and resignation to His will ; but no 
one lives long in the caravanserai of the world, and hence the afflicted 
do well to accept consolation.” * 

Religious matters had in the meantime rapidly advanced. Akbar 
had founded a new religion, the Din-i Ilahi, or “ the Divine Faith ”, the 
chief featme of which, in accordance with Shaylffl Mubarak’s document 
mentioned above, consisted in belief in one God and in Akbar as His 
viceregent (khaBfa) on earth. The Islamitic prayers were abolished at 
court, and the worship of the “ elect ” was based on that of the Parsis and 
partly on the ceremonial of the Hindus. The new era {tariM-ildhl), 
which was introduced in all government records, as also the feasts observed 
by the emperor, were entirely Pars!. The Muhammadan grandees 
at court showed but little resistance ; they looked with more anxiety on 
the elevation of Hindu courtiers than on Akbar’s religious innovations, 
which after all, affected but a few. But their feeling against Abu’l-Fazl 
was very marked, and they often advised the emperor to send him to the 
Dalffiin hoping that some mismanagement in war or in administration 
would lessen his inflrrence at court. Prince Salim (Jahangir) also belonged 
to the dissatisfied, and his dislike to Abu’l-Fazl, as we shall see below, 
became gradually so deep-rooted, that he looked upon him as the chief 
obstacle to the execution of his wild plans. An unexpected visit to 
Abu’l-Fazl gave him an excellent opportunity to charge him with 


^ For his works, vide p. 1(51. 
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duplicity. On entering the house, he found forty writers busy in copying 
commentaries to the Qur‘an. Ordering them to follow him at once, he 
took them to the emperor, and showing him the copies he said, “ WTiat 
Abu’l-Fazl teaches me is very different from what he practises in his 
house.” The incident is said to have produced a temporaiy' estrange- 
ment between Akbar and Abu’l-Fazl. A similar, but less credible, story 
is told by the author of the ZaJchlrat'^’l-Kkawdnm. He says that Abu’l-Fazl 
repented of his apostacv from Islam, and used at night to visit incognito 
the houses of dervdshes, and, giving them gold muhurs, requested them 
“ to pray for the stability of Abu’l-Fazl's faith ”, sighing at the same 
time and striking his knees and exclaiming, “ WTiat shall I do ? ” And 
just as writers on the history of literature have tried to save Fayzl 
from apostacy and consequent damnation, by representing that before 
his death he had praised the Prophet, so have other authors succeeded 
in finding for Abu’l-Fazl a place in Paradise ; for it is related in several 
books that Shah Abu ’1-Ma‘’all Qadiri of Labor, a man of saintly renown, ^ 
once expressed his disapproval of Abu ’l-Fazl’s w'ords and deeds. But 
at night, so runs the story, he saw in his dream that Abu’ 1-Fazl came to 
a meeting held by the Prophet in Paradise ; and when the Prophet saw 
him enter, he asked him td sit down, and said, “ This man did for some 
time during his life evil deeds, but one of his books commences with, 
the words, ‘ 0 God, reward the good for the sake of their righteousness, 
and help the wicked for the sake of thy love,’ and these words have 
saved him.” The last two stories flatter, in all probability, the con- 
sciences of pious Sunnis ; but the first, if true, detracts in no way from 
that consistency of opinion and uniform philosophic conviction which 
pervades Abu ’l-Fazl’s works ; and though his heart found in prue deism 
and religious philosophy more comfort and more elements of harmony 
than in the casuistry of the Mullas, his mind from early youth had been 
so accustomed to hard literary work, that it was perfectly natural for him, 
even after his rejection of Islam to continue his studies of the Qiu‘an, 
because the highest dialectical lore and the deepest philological research 
of Muhammadan literature have for centuries been concentrated on the 
explanation of the holy book. 

To this period also belong the literary undertakings w'hich were 
commenced under the auspices of the Emperor himself. Abu ’1-Fazl, 
Fayzl, and scholars as Bada.onI, Xaqib Khan. Shaykh Sultan, HajI 
Ibrahim. Shaykh Munawwar and others, were engaged in historical and 


^ Born A.H. 960 : died at Labor, 1024. Khazinat^ 'l-Asfiyii, p. l.'iit. 
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scientific compilations and in translations from the Sanskrit or Hindi into 
Persian.^ Fayzl took the Lllawati, a well-known book on mathematics, 
and Abu ’1-Fazl translated the Kalila Damna tmder the title of *■ Aydr 
Danish from Arabic into Persian. He also took a part in the translation 
of the Mahabhdrat, and in the composition of the Tdrikh-i Alfi, the 
“ History of the Millennium The last-mentioned work, curious to 
say, has an intimate connexion with the Mahdawi movement, of which 
particulars have been given above. Although from the time of Shavkh 
“^Alaji’s death, the disciples of the millennium had to suffer persecution, 
and movement to all appearances had died out, the idea of a restorer of 
the millennium was revived during the discussions in Fathpur Sikri 
and by the teachings of men of Sharif-i Amuli’s stamp,^ with this 
important modification, that Akbar himself was pointed to as the “ Lord 
of the Age ”, through whom faded Islam was to come to an end. This 
new feature had Akbar’s full approval, and exercised the greatest influence 
on the progress of his religious opinions.- The Tdrikh-i Alfi, therefore, 
was to represent Islam as a thing of the past ; it had existed a thousand 
(alf) years, and had done its work. The early history, to the vexation 
of the Sunnis, was related from a Shi^ah point of view, and worse still, 
the chronology had been changed, inasmuch as the death of the Prophet 
had been made the starting point, not the hijra, or flight, of the Prophet 
from Makka to Madina. 

Towards the middle of a.h. 1000 (beginning of a.d. 1592), Akbar 
promoted Abu ’1-Fazl to the post of Duhazarl, or commander of two 
thousand horse. Abu ’1-Fazl now belonged to the great Amirs [umard-yi 
kibdr) at court. As before, he remained in immediate attendance on 
the emperor. In the same year, Fayzl was sent to the Daldun as Akbar’s 
ambassador to Burhan“ ’1-Mulk, and to Kaja ‘’All Khan of Khandesh, 
^ who had sent his daughter to Prince Salim. Fayzl returned after an 
absence of more than sixteen months. 

ShaylA Mubarak, who after the publication of his famous document 
had all but retired from the world, died in the following year at Labor 
(Sunday, 17th Zi Qa'-da, 1001, or 4th September, 1593). He had reached 


* Vide pp. 110, 111. 

* Page 502. We hear the last of the Mahdawi movement in 1628, at the accession 
of Shahjahan. Akbar was dead and had not restored the Millennium ; during Jahangir's 
reign, especially in the beginning, the court was indifferent to religion, and the king 
retained the ceremony of sijda, or prostration, which Muhammadans believe to be due to 
God alone. But Shahjahan, on his accession, restored many Muhammadan rites that had 
fallen in abeyance at court ; and as he was bom in a.h. 1000, he was now pointed to as 
the real restorer. Since that time the movement has found no disciples. 



the age of 90, and had occupied himself in the last years of his life with 
the compilation in four volumes of a gigantic commentary to the Qur‘an, 
to which he had given the title of Manba^'^‘ Nafd,is'^'l-^lJyun. He com- 
pleted it, in spite of failing eyesight, a short time before his death. 

The historian Bada,om speaks of him as follows : — 

Shavldi Mubarak belonged to the most distinguished men of learning 
of the present age. In practical wisdom, piety, and trust in God, he stood 
high among the people of his time. In early life he practised rigorous 
asceticism ; in fact, he was so strict in his views regarding what is lawful 
and tinlawdul, that if any one, for example, came to a prayer meeting 
with a gold ring on his finger, or dressed in silk, or with red stockings on 
his feet, or red or yellow coloured clothes on him, he would order the 
ofiending articles to be removed. In legal decisions, he was so severe as 
to maintain that for ever}' hurt exceeding a simple kick, death was the 
proper punishment. If he accidentally heard music while walking on 
the street, he ran away, but. in_ course of time he became, from divine 
zeal, so enamoured of music, that he could not exist without listening to 
some voice or melody. In short, he passed through rather opposite 
modes of thought and ways of life. At the time of the Afghan rule, he 
frequented Shaykh ‘•Ala,rs fraternity ; in the beginning of His Majesty’s 
reign, when the Naqshbandis had the upper hand, he settled matters 
with that sect ; afterwards he was attached to the Hamadani school, 
and lastly, when the Shpahs monopolized the comt, he talked according 
to their fashion. “ Men speak according to the measure of their under- 
standing ” — to change was his way, and the rest you know. But withal 
he was constantly engaged in teaching the religious sciences. Prosody 
also, the art of composing riddles, and other branches, he understood 
well ; and in mystic philosophy he was, unlike the learned of Hindustan, 
a perfect master. He knew Shatibi * by heart, explained him properly, 
and also knew how to read the Qur^an in the ten different modes. He did 
not go to the palaces of the kings, but he was a most agreeable com- 
panion and full of anecdote. Towards the end of his life, when his 
eyesight was impaired, he gave up reading and lived in seclusion. The 
commentary to the Qur‘an which he composed, resembles the Tafslr-{ 
Kablr (the " Great Conimentarv "), and consists of four thick volumes, 
and is entitled Mnmha^" ‘’Xafdis'^ ’l-^Uyun. It is rather e.xtraordinarv 
that there is a pas-iige in the preface in which be .seems to point to him.self 


‘ .\ » ntcr 1)11 ■ Tajw id ”, " the art of reading the (}ur*’an correctly ”, 



as the renovator of the new century.* We know what this “ renovating ” 
means. About the time he finished his work he wisely committed the 
Farizi Ode (in t) which consists of seven hundred verses, and the Ode 
Barda, the Ode by Ka‘'b ibn Zuhayr, and other Odes to memory, and 
recited them as daily homilies, till on the 17th Zi Qa'ida, 1001, he left this 
world at Labor for the judgment-seat of God. 

I have known no man of more comprehensive learning ; but alas ! 
under the mantle of a dervish there was such a wicked love of worldly 
preferment, that he left no tittle of our religion in peace. When I was 
young, I studied at Agra for several years in his company. He is indeed 
a man of merit ; but he committed worldly and irreligious deeds, plunged 
into lust of possession and rank, was timeserving, practised deceit and 
falsehood, and went so far in twisting religious truth, that nothing of 
his former- merit remains. “ Say, either I am in the correct path or in 
clear error, or jou ” (Qur*an, xx.xiv, 23). Further, it is a common saying 
that the son brings the curse on the head of his father ; hence people 
have gone be 3 'ond Yazid and say, Curse on Yazld,^ and on his 
father, too.’’ 

Two 3 'ears after Shaykh Mubarak's death, Abu '1-Fazl also lost his 
brother Fayzl, who died at the age of 50, after an illness of six months 
on the 10th Safar, 1004 (5th October, 1595). When in his last moments, 
Akbar visited him at midnight, and seeing that he could no longer 
speak, he gently raised his head and said to him, “ Shaykh Jio, I have 
brought Hakim ‘■AH with me, will you not speak to me ? ” But getting 
no reply, the emperor in his grief threw his turban to the ground, and 
wept loud ; and after trying to console Abu '1-Fazl, he went away.® 
How deeplj" Abu 1-Fazl loved his elder brother, is evident from the 
numerous passages in the Akbarndrna and the A*'ln in which he speaks 
of him, and nothing is more touching than the lines with which he prefaces 
the selections in the A^'ln made by him from his brother's poems. “ The 
gems of thought in his poems will never be forgotten. Should leisure 
permit and my heart turn to worldly occupations, I would collect some 


1 Bada,oni says iu his Xajat'‘ 'r-rnshid that Jalal" d-Din Suyuti, in his time the most 
universal scholar of all Arabia, pointed likenise to him-self as the renovator of the tenth 
century. 

- Husaj’n, in whose remembrance the Jfuharram lamentations are chanted, was 
murdered by Yazid; hence the latter is generally called Yazhl-i-tiiaKiiii, •• Yazid, the 
accursed Bada.oni here calls .\bu ’l-Fazl Yazid. Poor Bada.oni had only the thousand 
bighas which Akbar had given him rent-free, but his school fellow Yazid .Abu l-Pazl 
uas a commander of tao thousand and the friend of the emperor. 

’ Bada.oni, ii, MHi. 
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of the excellent writings of this mirivalled author of the age, and gather, 
with the eye of a jealous critic, yet with the hand of a friend, some of 
his poems. But now it is brotherly love alone, which does not travel 
along the road of critical nicety, that commands me to write down 
some of his verses.” Abu ’1-Fazl, notwithstanding his onerous duties, 
kept his promise, and two years after the death of his brother, he collected 
the stray leaves of Fayzi’s Marhiz'^ 'l-Adwdr, not to mention the numerous 
extracts which he has preserved in the Akharndma. 

It was about the same time that Abu 'l-Fazl was promoted to the 
post of a Commander of two thousand and five hundred horse. Under 
this rank he has entered his own name in the list of grandees in the 
A^in-i Akban, which ■work he completed in the same year -when he 
collected his brother’s literary remains (1596-7). 

In the following year, the forty-third of Akbar's reign, Abu 'l-Fazl 
went for the first time on active service. Sultan Murad had not managed 
matters well in the Daldiin. and Akbar now dispatched Abu ’l-Fazl 
with orders to return with the Prince, whose excessive drinking caused 
the emperor much anxiety, pro\fided the officers of the imperial camp 
made themselves responsible to guard the conquered territorj'. If the 
officers were disinclined to guarantee a faithful conduct of the war, 
he was to see the Prince off, and take command with Shahrulffi Mlrza. 
The wars in the Dalffiin, from their first conunencement \mder Prince 
Murad and the Khan Khanan. are marked by a most astounding duplicity 
on the part of the imperial officers, and thousands of men and immense 
stores were sacrificed, especially during the reign of Jahangir, by 
treacherous and intriguing generals. In fact, the Khan Khanan hims elf 
was the most imtrustworthy imperial officer. Abu ’l-Fazl’s successes, 
therefore, were chiefly due to the honesty and loyalty with which he 
conducted operations. When he arrived at Burhanpur, he received 
an invitation from Bahadur Khan, king of Khandesh. whose brother 
had married Abu ’l-Fazl’s sister. He consented to come on one condition, 
namely, that Bahadur Khan should -vigorously assist him, and thus aid 
the cause of the emperor, Bahadur was not inclined to aid the imperialists 
in their wars with the Dalffiin, but he sent Abu ’l-Fazl rich presents, 
hoping that by this means he would escape the penalty of his refusal. 
Abu ’l-Fazl, however, was not the man to be bribed. “ I have made a 
vow,” he said in returning the presents, “ not to accept presents till 
four conditions are fulfilled — (1) friendship ; (2) that I should not value 
the gift too high ; (3) that I should not have been anxious to get a 
present ; and (4) necessity to accept it. Now supposing that the first 



three are applicable to the present case, the favou’" of the emperor has 
extinguished every desire in me of accepting gifts from others.’’ 

Prince Murad had in the meantime retreated from Ahmadnagar to 
ilichpur, and as the death of his infant son Mirza Rustam made him 
melancholy, he continued to drink, though dangerously ill with delirium 
tremens. When informed of Abu ’l-Fazl’s mission, he returned at once 
towards Ahmadnagar, in order to have a pretext for not going back to his 
father, and he had come to the banks of the Purna,^ twenty kos from 
Dawlatabad, when death overtook him. Abu ’1-Fazl arrived the same 
day, and found the camp in the utmost confusion. Each commander 
recommended immediate return ; but Abu ’1-Fazl said that he was deter- 
mined to march on ; the enemy was near, the country was foreign 
ground, and this was no time for returning, but for fighting Several 
of the commanders refused to march on, and returned ; but Abu ’1-Fazl, 
nothing datmted, after a delay of a few days, moved forward, humoured 
the officers, and supplied in a short time all wants. Carefully garrisoning 
the coimtry, he managed to occupy and guard the conquered districts 
with the exception of Nasik, which lay too far to the west. But he sent 
detachments against several forts, and conquered Baitala, Taltum, and 
Satonda. His headquarters were on the Godawari. He next entered 
into an agreement with Chand Bibi, that, after punishing Abhang Khan 
Habshi, who was at war with her, she should accept Janir as fief and 
give up the fort of Ahmadnagar. 

Akbar had in the meantune gone to Ujjain. The Dakhin operations 
had also become more complicated by the refusal of Bahadur Khan 
to pay his respects to Prince DanyM, and war with KLandesh had been 
determined on. Akbar resolved to march, on Asrr, Bahadur Khan's 
stronghold, and appointed Prince Danyal to take command at Ahmad- 
nagar. Danyal sent imm ediate instructions to Abu ’1-Fazl to cease 
all operations, as he wished to take Ahmadnagar personally. When 
the Prince therefore left Burhanpur, Abu ’1-Fazl at Akbar’s request, 
left Mirza Shahrukh. Mir Murtazs, and Khwaja Abu ’1-Hasan in charge 
of his corps, and hastened to meet the emperor. On the 14th Ramazan, 
1008 (beginning of the 44th year of Akbar’s reign), he met Akbar at 
Khargo, near Bilagarh. The emperor received him with the following 
verse — 


* The southern Puma is meant. The northern Puma flows into the Tapti in Khan- 
desh ; whilst the southern Puma, with the Dudna, flows into the Grodawarl. !^ince Murad 
had gone irom ilichpur to Namala, and irom there to Shahpur, which he had built 
about eight miles south of Balapur. It is now in ruins. 
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Serene is the night and pleasant is the moonlight, t wish to talk to thee 
on many a subject. 


and promoted liim for his excellent management to a command of 
four thousand. The imperial army now marched on Asir and com- 
menced the S'ege.^ One day, Abu '1-Fazl inspected some of his trenches, 
when one of the besieged, who had deserted to Akbar's camp, offered 
to show him a way by which the Imperialists might get over the wall 
of the Malai Fort, an important fortification below Aslrgarh itself. Half 
way up the mountain, to the west and slightly to the north, were two 
renowned outworks, called the Malai and Antar Malai, which had to be 
conquered before AsIr itself could be reached ; and between the north- 
west and north, there was another bastion called Chuna Malai. A portion 
of its wall was not finished. From east to south-west there were hills, 
and in the scuth was a high mountain called Korhia. A hill in the south- 
west, called Sapan, was occupied by the Imperialists. Abu ’1-FazI 
determined on availing himself of the information given by the deserter, 
and selected a detachment to follow him. Ghing orders to the officer 
commanding the trench to listen for the sound of the trumpets and 
bugles, when he was to hasten to his assistance with ladders, he went 
in the dark of night, whilst it was reining, with his selected men on 
Mount Sapan, and sent a few of his men under Qara Beg along the road 
that had been pointed out to him. They advanced, broke open a gate 
of Malai Fort, and soimded the bugle. The besieged rose up to oppose 
them, and Abu '1-Fazl hastened to his men and joined them at break 
of day when the besieged withdrew in confusion to Ask. On the same 


* “ Akbar had no sooner crossed the Nerebada (Narbada), when Radzia Bador-xa 
(Raja Bahadur Shah) who had possession of the fortress of Hasser (.Asir) fortified the 
same against the king, and collected provisions from the neighbourhood. The king, 
thinking it dangerous to leave this fortress in his rear, considered how it might be captured. 
This fortress has three castles, of a hich the first is called Chn-Tzanin. the second Commer- 
ghar ; and the third is placed on the very summit of the hill, so that it is a conspicuous 
object at the distance of six eoss. The king with no delay surrounded it on all sides ; and 
so energetically pressed the siege night and day, that at the end of six months it was on 
the point of being captured. Bador-xa however perceiving his danger, having obtained 
a pledge that his life and property should be safe, came as suppliant to the king and 

surrendered himself Whilst the king was at this place, Abdul Fazel (Abu '1-Fazl) 

came to him, and so worked upon his mind, that be fully determined to set out for the 
war in the Deccan.” From Professor Lethbridge’s Fragment of Indian History, translated 
from De Laet's India Vera, and published in the Calcutta Sevxew for 1873. 

De Laet is wrong in a few minor details. I cannot identify the name Cho-Tzanin. 
“ Commerghar ' ’ is the Persian “ Kamargah ”, ” the middle of a'mountain.” The names 
of Fort Chunah Malai and of Mount Korhiah are doubtful, the MSS. having Khwaia Malai 
and Korthah, Kortah, Kodhiah. and similar variations. 

Vide also. Gazetteer, Central Provinces, p. 8. 
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day, other detacnmcnts of the army occupied Chuna Malai and Mount 
Korhia, and Bahadur IQian, unable to resist longer, sued for pardon 
(1009). Prince D^yal, who had in the meantime conquered Ahmad- 
nagar,^ now joined his father at Asir. 

About this time disturbances broke out in the Dakhin, caused by 
Rajii Manna, and a party set up the son of ‘^Ali Shah as king. As the 
latter found numerous adherents, the Khan Khanan was ordered to march 
against him. and Abu ’1-Fazl was sent to Nasik ; but a short time after- 
wards, he was tcld to join the ^an Khanan. A.kbar returned, in the 46th 
year, to Agra, leaving Prince Danyal in Burhanpur. Abu ’1-Fazl had no 
easy life in the Dakhin. The Khan Khanan stood idle at Ahmadnagar, 
because he was disinclined to fight, and left the operations to Abu ’1-Fazl, 
who looked upon him as a traitor. Abu ’1-Fazl vigorously pushed on 
operations, ably assisted by his son '•Abd" 'r-Rahmau. After co min g 
to terms with the son of ‘■All Shah, he attacked Raju Manna, recovered 
Jalnapur and the surrounding district, and inflicted several defeats on 
him. Manna found a temporary asylum in Dawlatabad, and in a subse- 
quent engagement he was nearly captured. 

As early as during the siege of Asir, Prince Salim, who had been 
sent against the Rana of Udaipur, had rebelled against his father, and had 
moved to Ilahabad, where he had assumed the title of king. Though 
on Akbar’s return from Burhanpur a reconciliation had been effected, 
the prince, in the forty-seventh year, showed again signs of rebellion, 
and as many of Akbar’s best officers appeared to favoTir Salim, the 
emperor recalled Abu ’1-Fazl, the only trustworthy servant he had. As 
his presence at Coiut was urgently required, Akbar sent him orders to 
leave the troops of his contingent in the Dakhin. Putting his son *■ Abd“ 
'r-Rahman in charge of his corps, Abu 'l-Fazl set out for Agra, accom- 
panied by a few men only. Salim, who looked upon him with little con- 
cealed hatred, thought Abu ’l-Fazl’s journey improtected, as he was, 
an excellent opportunity to get rid of him. He, therefore, persuaded 
Raja Bir Singh, a Bundela chief of Urcha (Udchha),* through whose 
territory Abu ’1-Fazl was likely to pass, to lie in wait for him and kill 
him. Bir Singh, who was in disgrace at Court, eagerly seized the oppor- 
tunity of pleasing the Prince, who no doubt would substantially reward 
him on his accession, and posted a large body of horse and foot near 
Karwar. When arrived at Ujjain, Abu ’1-Fazl was warned of Salim’s 

( Among the plunder taken at Ahmadnagar was a splendid library. Fayzi’s library, 
having on hi.s death lapsed to the state, had been incorporated with the Imperial Librarv- 

^ Vide p. 546. r j 
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intention, and his men tried to persuade him to go via Ghatl Chanda ; 
hut Abu ‘l-Fazl said that thieves and robbers had no power to stop him 
on his way to Court. He. therefore, continued his journey towards Xarwar. 
On Friday, the -Ith Rabi’ I, 1011 (12th August, 1602), at a distance of 
about half a Icos from Saray Bar, which lies six kos from Narwar, Bir 
Singh's men came in sight. The few men that Abu ’l-Fazl had with him 
strongly advised him to avoid a fight, and an old servant, Gada,i Eihan. 
j^i^an, told him quickly to retreat to Antri, which was three kos distant, 
as Ray Rayan and Suraj Singh were stationed there with three thousand 
Imperial horse ; he might first join them, and then punish Bir Singh. 
But Abu ’l-Fazl thought it a disgrace to fly. He defended himself bravely ; 
but in a short time he was surrounded and, pierced by the lance of a 
trooper, he fell dead to the ground. Bir Singh cut off Abu ’l-Fazl’s head, 
and sent it to Salim in Rahabad, who, it is said, had it thrown “ into an 
unworthy place ”, where it lay for a long time. 

The Dutch traveller De Laet gives the following account of Abu 
T-FazTs death : — ^ 

Salim returned to Halebassa (Ilahbas, the old form of Ilahabad), and 
began to coin gold and silver money in his own name, which he even sent 
to his father, to irritate him the more. The king, enraged at this, wrote an 
account of all that had happened to Abu ’l-Fazl, who bade the kin g be 
of good courage, for he would come to him as quickly as possible ; and 
added that his son should be brought boxmd to him, either by fair means 
or by foul. Accordingly, a little afterwards, having obtained leave of 
absence from Daniel Xa (Danyal Shah), he took to the road with about 
two or three hundred horsemen, leaving orders for his baggage to follow 
him. Xa-Selim, to whom all these things were known, recalling how hostile 
Fazl had always been towards him, and hence justly fearing that his 
•father would be more exasperated than ever against him, judged it best 
to intercept him on his journey. So he begged Radzia Bertzingh Bondela, 
who lived in his province of Osseen (Ujjain), to lie in wait for Fazl near 
Soor (Narwar ?) and Gualer (Gwaliyar) and to send his head to him, promis- 
ing that he would be mindful of so great a benefit, and would give him 
the command of five thousand cavalry. The Radzia consented, and 
waited with a thousand cavalry and three thousand infantry about three 
or four coss from Gualer, having sent out scouts into the neighbouring 


* From Professor E. Lethbridge’o “ Fragment of Indian History ", Calcutta Review, 
1873. 

The place near which Abii ’l-Far.! was killed, is called in the MSS. Sami Bar. 
De Laet's Soor appears to bo a bad reading for Narwar. 



villages, to give him early warning of the approach of Fazl. Accordingly 
when the latt('r. ignorant of the ambuscade, had come as far as Collebaga 
(Killrdiagh), and was going towards Soor, Radzia Bertzingh and his 
followers fell upon him on all sides. Fazl and his horsemen fought bravely, 
but being overpowered by numbers, they were grailually worn out. Fazl 
hiinsell'. having r.^eeived twelve wounds in the fight, was pointed out by 
a captive slave under a neighbouring tree, and was taken and beheaded. 
Hi.s head was sent to the prince, who was greatly pleased." 

Prince Salim, with that selfish nonchalance and utter indifference 
that distinguished him throughout life, openly coiifes.ses in hi.s '■ Jlemoirs ’’ 
that he brought about Abu 'PFazl's murder, beeau.se be w<is his enemy, 
and with a naivete exclusively his own, repre.seiit.s hiinseif as a dutiful 
son who through the wickedne.ss of others had been deprived of his 
father's love, lie says : — 

‘‘ On my accession, I promoted Raja Bir .Singh, a Ikiiidela Rajput, 
to a command of three thuu.sand. He is oiu' of my favourites, and he is 
certainly di.stinguished among Ids equals for lii.s bravery, good character, 
and stra iglitforwardiioss. iMy rea.son for promoting him was thi'. Towards 
the end of my father's reign, Shavkh Abu '1-Fazl, a Hindustani Shayldi 
by birth, rr'ho 'was well known for his learning and wi.sdom, and rvlio had 
externally ornamented himself with the jewel of loyalty, though Ini sold 
liimself at a high price to my father, had been called from the Dakhin. 
He w.i.^ no friend of iiiiiie, and damaged openly and .secretly niy reputation. 
Now about That time, evil-minded and mischievous men had maile my 
father ■'’ery angry with me. and I knew that if Abu '1-Fazl were to come 
back to Court, I would have been deprived of every chance to effect a 
reconciliation. As he had to pass on his way through the territory of 
Bir Singh Bundela, v.ho at that time had rebelled against the emperor, 
I sent a message to the latter to say that, if he would waylay Abu 'i-Fazl 
and kill him, I would richly reward him. Heaven favoured him, and 
when Abu '1-Fazl jjassed tlirough his land, he stopped him on Ids way, 
di.spersed after a .short fight his men, and killed him, and sent his head 
to me at Iliihabad. Althou^ my father was at first much vexed, Abu 
l-Fazl's death produced one good rc.sult : I could now' without further 
annoyance go to my father, and his bad opinion of me gradually w'ore 
away." 

At another place in his Memoirs ” when alluding to the murder, 
he says, as if an afterthought had occurred to him, that he ordered 
Bir Singh to kill Abu '1-Fazl because he had been the enemy of the 
Prophet 



When the new-s of Abu ’1-Fazl’s death reached court, no one had 
the courage to break it to the emperor. According to an old custom 
observed by Timur’s descendants, the death of a prince was not in plain 
words mentioned to the reigning emperor, but the prince’s vakil pre- 
sented himself before the throne with a blue handkerchief round his 
wrist ; and as no one else would come forward to inform Akb.ir of the 
death of his friend, Abu ’I-Fazl’s vakil presented himself with a blue 
handkerchief before the throne. Akbar bewailed Abu 'l-Fazl's death 
more than that of his son ; for several days he would sec no one, and after 
inquiring into the circumstances he e.vclaimed, “ If Sallin wished to be 
emperor, he might have killed me and spared Abu ’’.-Fazl,” and then 
recited the following verse : 


J i b* Jr^ f' 

My Shavkh in his zeal hastened to meet me. 

He wished to kiss my feet, and gave up his life. 

Akbar, in order to punish Bir Singh, sent a detachment under Patr 
Das and Raj Singh '■ to Udcha. They defeated the Bundela chief in 
several engagements, drove him from Bhaiider and shut him up in 
irich. When the siege had progressed and a breach was made in the 
wall, Bir Singh escaped by one of Raj Singh’.s trenches, and withdrew to 
the jungles closely pursued by Patr Das. As it seemed hopeless to catch 
him, Akbar called Patr Das to Court ; but ordered the officers stationed 
about Udcha to kill the rebel wherever he showed himself. In the 


beginning of the last year of Akbar ’s reigii, Bir Singh was once smpris(al 
by Raja Raj Singh, who cut down a good number of his followers. Bir 
Singh himself was w'ouiided and had a narrow escajoc. But the emperor’s 
death, which not long afterwards took place, relieved Hir Singh of ail 
fears. He boldly presented himself at Jahiingir’s Court, c-ud reccivd 
Udcha and a command of three thousand horse as his reward. 

“ It has often been asserteil,” says the author of the Ma^dair" 'i-Umard, ' 
that Abu ’1-Fazl was an infidel. Some say be vvas a Hindu, or a fire- 
worshipper, or a free-thinker, and some go still further and call him 
an atheist ; but others fiass a jiister seiitenee, ;>pd s.iy that he wa.s a 
pantheist, and that, like other Sufis, h(5 claimed for liim.sclf a position 
above the law of the Prophet. There is no doubt that he was u man 
of lofty character,- and desired to live at peace with all men. He never 


^ Paj^es 523 and 509 

• I may remark here that Abu I- Fazl never af rf>pted a tith- 
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said anything improper. Abuse, stoppages of wages, fines, absence 
on the part of his servants, did not exist in his household. If he appointed 
a man, whom he afterwards found to be useless, he did not remove him, 
but kept him on as long as he could ; for he used to say that, if he dis- 
missed him, people would accuse him of want of penetration in having 
appointed an unsuitable agent. On the day when the sun entered 
Aries, he inspected his whole household and took stock, keeping the 
inventory with himself, and burning last year's books. He also gave his 
whole wardrobe to his servants, with the exception of his trousers, which 
were burnt in his presence. 

“ He had an extraordinary appetite. It is said, that exclusive of 
water and fuel, he consumed daily twenty-two sers of food. His son 
‘’Abd“ r-Rahman used to sit at table as safarchi ^ (head butler) ; the 
superintendent of the kitchen, who was a Muhammadan, was also in 
attendance and both watched to see whether Abu ’l-Fazl would eat twice 
of one and the same dish. Jf.he did, the dish was sent up again the 
next day. If anything appeared tasteless, Abu 'l-Fazl gave it to his son 
to taste, and he to the superintendent, but no word was said about it. 
When Abu 'l-Fazl was in the Dakhln, his table luxury exceeded all belief. 
In an immense tent {chihilrdtvafi) one thousand rich dishes were daily 
served up and distributed among the Amirs ; and near it another large 
tent was pitched for all-comers to dine, whether rich or poor, and khichrl 
was cooked all day and was served out to any one that applied for it.” 

“ As a wuiter, Abu 'l-Fazl stands unrivalled. His style is grand and is 
free from the technicalities and flimsy prettiness of other Munshis * ; and 
the force of his words, the structure of his sentences, the suitableness of 
his compounds, and the elegance of his periods, are such that it would be 
difficult for any one to imitate them.” 

It is almost useless to add to this encomium bestowed on Abu 'l-Fazl's 
style. ‘JAbd“ 'llah, king of Bukhara, said that he was more afraid of 
Abu 'l-Fazl's pen than of Akbar's arrow. 'Everywhere in India he is 
knowm as “ the great MunshI ”. His letters are studied in all Madrasas, 
and though a beginner may find them difficult and perjjlexing, they are 
perfect models. But a great familiarity, not only wuth the Persian 
language, but also with Abu 'l-Fazl’s style, is required to make the reading 
of any of his works a pleasure. His composition stands unique, and though 
evervwhere studied, he cannot be, and has not been, imitated. The writers 


Sufra-rhl. — P-] 

- This is also the opinion of the author of the Haft Iqlim. 
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after him write in the style of the PadishahaaDia the ^ ll-unara Sikandari 
or in the still more rm-gid manner of the ‘^Alamgirnama. the Ifuq^'at 
Bedil, and other standard worits on Insha. 

A praiseworthy feature of Ahii 'hFazl's works lies in the purity of 
their contents. These who are acquainted with Ea.?t^'rn literature will 
know what this means. I have come across no passaite vehere woman 
is lightly spoken of. or where immorality is passed over with, indilierence. 
Of his love of truth and the nobdity of ids sentiments ^ 1 have spoken 
in the Preface. 

Abu '1-FazI's influence o;i his age was immense. It may be that ho 
and Fayzl led Akbar's mind away from I.slam and the Fropliot— this 
charge is brought against them by every hltibjiminadar. writer ; I'ut 
Abu l-Fazi also led his sovereign to a true appreciation of his duties 
and from the moment that he entered Court , the problem of successfullv 
ruling over mixed racc.s, whicli Islam in but few other countries had 
to .solve, was carefully censidered; and the policy of toleration was the 
result. If Akbar felt the necessity of this new law, Abu i-Fazl enunciated 
it and foug.ht for it with his pen, and if the Khan Klianaiis gamed the 
victories, the new policy reconciled the people to the foreign rule : and 
whilst Akbar s apostacy from Islam i.s all but forgotten, no emperor of 
the Mii^ul dynasty has come nearer to the ideal of a father of the people 
'han he. The reversion, on the other hand. ;n later times to the pohev 
of religious intolerntion. vhiFc ir has .siirroundeu in the eves of the 
-Moslems the raemory of Awrangzib with the halo ol sanctitv and still 
inclines the paous to utter a rnlti/n '- llah-hil (May God have merev on 
■ him *1 "when ms name is mentionod, was alsci the beginning of the breaking 
up of the ernpiie. 

Having elsewhere given nnnicroiis c.vtracts from F.ada.oni to show 
that Akbar s courtiers ascribed hi.s apostacy from Isiam to Fayzl and 
Abu 1-Faz!, I need not c|uole chhor works, and will merely allude to a 
couplet by “'I rfl - from one of ms Odes in which he praises the Prophet’ — 



0 Prophet, protect the .Joseph of nm soul (i.e. my soul) from the harm 
of the brothers ; for they are ungeneroas and envious, and deceive me 
like evil .sprii<’s and lead me wolfdike to the well (of unbelief). 


1 Let the re.’ider i.ons’.ilt Cllaiiiiin’s reiKleriiic; of -Vhii I-Fa^l’s iiitro.liu tion to the 
fourth bocK of the --1 I lladnin s ii, pp.28.'Wyi. The pas.sage is anti-Isiamitic. 
- For PLrfi vide p. 089. The metre of the couplet i.s Lony Rumal. 
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The commentators imanimoiisly explain this passage as an allusion 
to the brothers Favzi and Abu 'l-Fazl. I may also cite the TariWi of 
Abu 'l-Fazl's death, which the Khiln-i A'-zam ilirza Koka is said to have 
made ; — 



The wonderful sword of God's jirophet cut off the head of the rebel. ^ 
But Abii 'l-Fazl appeared to him in a dreim and said. The date of 
my death lies in the words .j' ja-.o '■ The slave Abu 'l-Fazl " — 

which likewise gives a.h. 1011. 

Abu 'l-Fazl’s works are the following : — 

il) The Alibaniahin with the A^ln-i Akhaf. its tiiird volume. The 
eFln-i' Akharl was completed in the 42nd year of Akbar's reign ; only 
a slight addition to it was made in the 43rd year on account of the 
conquest of Barfir i.'..D. lu'Jb-T). The content.s of the Akbarnama have 
been detailed in the Preface. The second volume contains an account 
of the first forty-si.x years of Akbar's reign. ^ There exists a continuation 
up to t’ne end of Akbar's reign by ‘’Inayat'^ dla'n Muhibb “^All. Thus at 
least the continuator is called in two MSt'. that I have seen. Flphinstone 
say.s that the name of the continuator i.■^ iluhammad Saiia. which seems 
to bo a corruption of Ifahammad Saiih_ 

(2) The MaktuhCit-i ^Alutinl. also called InAul-yi Abu 'I-Fa:I. This 
book cont<iins letters written by Abu 'l-Fazl to king.s and chiefs. Among 
them are the intere.sting letters written to the Portuguese ])riests, anti 
to ‘’Abd” 'llrdi of Bulmara. in reply to his question v.hether Akbar had 
renounced Islam. Bosiile.s. there are prefaces and reviews, a valuable 
essat- on the progres.s of the art of writing, portions of which are given 
in the Ain. etc. The coilectioii was made after Abu 'l-Fazl's death 
bv '^Abd'* 's-Saniad. son of Afzal iluhammad. who say.s that he was a 
son of Abu 'l-Fazl’s si.stcr and al.so his son-iii-law. The book, as abovt' 
riunarked, is frequently read in IMadra.sas, and there exi.st many litho- 
graphed editions. In all of them, the contents con.stitute three books : 
b'ut AmTr Havdar Htisaynl of Bilgram says in the preface to his SairdniJj i 
Akharl ^ that he liad a collection of four books, remarking at the same 


^ The -word h a rebel, has the numerical value of 1013 : but the head {of the 
word, the letter is cut off : liencc 1013 -’2 ■-= 1011, the year of the Hijra in which Abu 
'l-Tard \\as mimk'red. Tlic metre ut the iiemistich is Lumr Kamal. 

- The 46 th year lasted from the loth llumazan, 10u9, to dUth Ivainazan. 1010, i.c. to 
about live months before Abu 'i-Favl s death. 

^ Ke^ardiuj^ ihis valuable work. Mtle p 331, note. 
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time ttat MSS. of the fourth are very rare. It looks, indeed, as if Amir 
Haydar's copy was unique. 

(3) The '^Amr Danish,'^ which is mentioned on p. 112. 

Besides, I have seen in different books that Abu i-Faz! also ■«Tote a 
Risalayi Munajdt, or “Treatise of Prayers”; a 1-lughdt, a 

lexicographical work ; and a Koshkol. The last word means a “ beggar s 
cup ”, or rather the small basket or bowl in which beggars in the East 
collect rice, dates, etc., given as alms, and hence the term is often applied 
to collections of anecdotes or short stories. But I hav'e seen no copies of 
these works. It was also mentioned above that Abu ’1-Fazl presented, 
on his introduction at Court, two commentaries, of which no MSS. seem 
to exist at present. Nor need I again refer to the part which he took in 
the translations from Sanskrit and the compilation of the TdrllA-i Alfi. 

The Durar'^ ’l-Manshur, a modern Tazkira by Muhammad Askar! 
Husaynl of Bilgram, selects the following inscription WTitten by 
Abu ’1-Fazl for a temple in Kashmir * as a specimen both of Abu ’l-Fazl's 
writing and of his religious belief. It is certainly very characteristic, 
and is easily recognized as .Abu ’l-Fazl’s composition. 





C-\sr *—11; '.j 

A' I iij 


A ^ 


,1^ »1L;' . Jio 1 j ^ , 




* As the word is pronounced in India, instead of ‘lyar-i Danish ", “ the test of wisdom.” 
The author of the Haft Iglim seems to allude to this work ; for he says that Abu ’l-Fazl, 
when he saw him in a.h. 1000. was engaged in re-writing tlie Namdir-i Hikayat. 

® Abu '1-Fazl says in the fourth book of the AHrt—" The best people in Kashmir are 
the Brahmans. Although they have not yet freed themselves from the fetters of blind 
belief and adherence to custom, they yet worship God without affectation. They do not 
sneer at people of other religions, utter no desires, and do not run after lucre. They plant 
fruit trees and thus contribute to the welfare of their fellow creatures. They abstain from 
meat, and live in celibacy. There are about two thousand of them in Kashmir.” 

Akbar seems to have looked upon these Kashmiri Rishis as model men. 
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0 God, in every temple I see people tliat seek Thee, and in every 
language I hear spoken, people praise Thee ! 

Polytheism and Islam feel after Thee, 

Each religion says, “ Thou art one, without equal.” 

If it be a mosque, people murmur the holy prayer, and if it be a 
Christian Church, people ring the boll from love to Thee. 

Sometimes I frequent the Cliristian cloister, and sometimes the 
mosque. 

But it is Thou whom I search from temple to temple. 

Thy elect have no dealings with either heresy or orthodoxy ; for 
neither of them stands behind the screen of Thy truth. 

Heresy to the heretic, and religion to the orthodox. 

But the dust of the rose petal ^ belongs to the heart of the 
perfume-seller. 

This temple was erected for the purpose of binding together the hearts 
of the Unitarians in Hindustan, and especially those of His worshippers 
that live in the province of Kashmir, 

By order of the Lord of the throne and the crown, the lamp of 
creation, Shah Akbar, 

In whom the seven minerals find uniformity, in whom the four 
elements attain perfect mixture.^ 

He who from insincere motives destroys this temple, should first 
destroy his own place of worship ; for if we follow the dictates of the 
heart, we must bear up with all men, but if we look to the external, we 
find everything proper to be destroyed. 


^ This line is Sufistic. The longing of the heart after God is compared to the perfume 
which rises from the rose petals. The perfume-seller, i.e. the Unitarian, is truly religious, 
and is equally removed from heresy and orthodoxy. 

* I.e. Akbar is the insdn-i kdmil, or perfect man. 



0 God, Thou art j ast and judgest an action by the motive ; 

Thou knowest whether a motive is sublime, and tellest the king what 
motives a king should have. 

1 have a few notes on Abii I-Fazl’s family, which may form the con- 
clusion of this biographical noticed. The A*'7'd gives the following list of 
Shaykh Mubarak’s sons. 

1. Shaykh Abu ’1-Fayz, better known under his poetical name of 
Fayzl. He was born in a.h. 954 (a.d. 1547) and seems to have died 
childless. 

2. ShaylA Abu 'l-Fazl, born 14th January, 1551, murdered 12th 
August, 1602. 

3. Shaykh Abu T-Barakat, born 17th Shawwal, 960 (1552). “ Though 
he has not reached a high degree of learning, be knows much, is a practical 
man. and well versed in fencing. He is good-natured and fond of 
dervishes.” He served under Abu T-Fazi in Khandesh. 

4. Shaykh Abu ’l-Kha}T, born 22nd Jumada I, 967. “ He is a well- 
informed young man, of a regulated mind.” He, too. must have entered 
the Imperial service ; for he is mentioned in the Akharndma as having 
been sent by the emperor to the Dakhin to fetch Prince Danyfil. 

5. Shaykh Abu ’l-Makarim, born 23rd Shawwal, 976. He was wild 
at first, but guided by his father he learned a good deal, hie also studied 
under Shah Abu ’1-Fath Shirazi. 

The above five sons were ail by the same mother, tvho, as remarked 
above, died in 998. 

6. Shaykh Abu Turab, born 23rd Zil Hijjah, 988. “ Though his mother 
is another one, he is admitted at Coiu't, and is engaged in self- 
improvement.” 

Besides the above, Abu ’1-Fazi mentions two posthumous sons by 
qurnmd, or concubines, viz. Shaykh Abu ’1-Hamid, born 3rd Rabl II, 
1002, and Shaykh Abu Rashid, born 1st Jumada 1, 1002. “ They resemble 
their father.” 

Of Mubarak's daughters, I find four mentioned in the histories : — 

1. One maiTied to Khudawand Kh an DakhinI ; vide p. 490. Bada,om 
calls her husband a Kajifi, i.e. a Shiah, and says he died in Karl in 
Gujarat. 

2. One married to Husam“ ’d-Hin ; vide p. 488. 

3. One married to a son of Raja ‘^Ali Khan of Khandesh. Their 
son Safdar Khan ^ was made, in the 45th year of Akbar’s reign, a com- 
mander of one thousand. 

^ The Lakhnau edition of the Akbarvama {III, 83U} caila him 8undar Khan. 



4. LadiT Begam, married to Islam Khan : vddep. 552, note 1. Hr. T.W. 
Beale of Agra, the learned author of the Miftcih'^’-ttawarTJch, informs me 
that Ladli Begam died in 1017, or five years before the death of her 
husband. Her mausoleum, called the “ Eawzayi Ladli Begam ” is about 
two miles to the east of Akbar’s mausoleum at Sikandra, near Agra. 
The interior was built of marble, and the whole was surrounded by a wall 
of red Fathpur sandstone. It was completed in 1004. In 1843, Mr. Beale 
saw in the Eawza several tombs without inscriptions, and a few years 
ago the place was sold by government to a wealthy Hindu. The new 
owner dug up the marble stones, sold them, and destroyed the tombs, 
so that of the old Eawza nothing exists nowadays but the surrounding 
wall. Mr. Beale thinks that the bodies of Shaykh Mubarak, Fayzl, 
and Abu T-Fazl were likewise buried there, because over the entrance 
the following inscription in Tu^ra characters may still be seen : — 

-it- iO ^ \ 

JjWl uiui 1 ail’, jJ-- ^ 

JIU JUi- alj’l ji:i. LijJl JV j jti'J'' 

H ^_£ll j a~.,;,l3L.) 

In the name of God the merciful, the clement, in whom I trust ! 

This mausoleiun was erected for the divine scholar, the sage of the 
eternal, the gatherer of knowledge, Shaykh MubarakuUah (may his secret 
be sanctified !), in filial piety by the ocean of sciences, Shaykh Abu T-Fazl 
—may God Alnu'ghty preserve him ! — ^in the shadow of the majesty of 
the just king, whom power, auspiciousness, and generosity follow, 
Jalaluddunya waddin Akbar, Padishah-i GhazI — ^may God Almighty 
perpetuate the foundations of his kingdom ! — under the superintendence 
of Abu T-Barakat, in 1004 (a.d. 1595-96). 

Thus it will appear that the Eawza was built in the year in which 
Fayzl died. Shaykh Mubarak, as mentioned above, died in a.d. 1593. 
It seems, however, as if Shaykh Mubarak and Fayzl had been buried 
at a place opposite to Agra, on the left bank of the Jamima, where he 
first settled in 1551 ; for Abu T-Fazl says in his description of Agra in 
the On the other side of the riyer is the Char Bagji Villa, built 

by Firdaws MakanT (the emperor Babar). There the author was bom, and 


* My text edition, p. 441. Vide also p. 539 ; Keene’s Agra Guide, p. 47. and regarding 
Ladli Begum, p. 45. “ Ladli " means in Hindustani “ a pet ". 



there are resting places of his father and his elder brother. ShayWi ‘?Ala*“ 
’d-Din Majzub and Mir Rafi“’d-din Safawi and other worthies are also 
buried there.” We have no information regarding a removal of the bodies 
to the other side of the Jamuna, though Abu ’1-Fazl’s inscription no doubt 
shows that such a removal was intended. It is a pity, however, 
that the Eawza was sold and destroyed. 

Abu ’l-Fazl’s son is the well-known 

Shaykh ‘^Abd" ’r-Rahm.an Afzal Khan. 

He was born on the 12th Sha'^ban, 979, and received from his grand- 
father the Sunni name of Abd“ ’r-Rahman. In the 35th year of Akbar’s 
reign, when twenty years of age, Akbar married him to the daughter of 
Sa'^adat Yar Koka’s brother. By her “^Abd" ’r-Rahman had a son, to whom 
Akbar gave the name of Bishotan.^ 

When Abu ’1-Fazl was m command of the army in the Dakhin, 
‘’Abd“ ’r-Rahman was, what the Persians call, the tir-i-ru-yi tarlcash-i-u, 
“the arrow at hand at the top of the quiver ”, ever ready to perform duties 
from which others shrank, and wisely and courageously settling matters 
of importance. He especially distinguished himself in Talingana. When 
Malik Ambar, in the 46th year, had caught “^All Mardan Bahadur (p. 556) 
and had taken possession of the country, Abu ’1-Fazl dispatched ‘■Abd^ 
’r-Ra^an and Sher Khwaja (p. 510) to oppose the enemy. They crossed 
the Godawarl near Nander, and defeated ‘^Ambar at the Manjara. 

Jahangir did not transfer to the son the hatred which he had felt 
for the father, made him a commander of two thousand horse, gave him 
the title of Afzal Khan, and appointed him, in the third year of his 
reign, governor of Bihar, mce Islam Khan (the husband of Abu ’l-Fazl’s 
sister) who was sent to Bengal. “JAbd" ’r-Rahman also received Goraldipur 
ns jagir. As governor of Bihar, he had his headquarters at Patna. 
Once during his absence from Patna, a dervish of the name of Qutb" 
’d-din appeared in the district of Bhojpur, which belonged to the then 
very troublesome Ujjainiya Rajas (p. 577, note), and gave out that 
he was Prince Khusra. whom his unsuccessful rebellion and imprison- 
ment by Jahangir had made the favourite of the people. Collecting 
a large number of men, he marched on Patna, occupied the fort which 
Shaykh BanarasI and Ghiyas '’Abd“ ’r- Rahman’s ofheers, cowardly gave 
up, and plundered Afzal Khan's property and the Imperial treasury. 
•^Abd** ’r-Rahman returned from Gorakhpur as soon as he heard of the 


1 Which name was borne by the brother of Isfandiyar, who is so often mentioned 
in Firdawsi’s Shahndma. 



rebellion. The pretender fortified Patna, a)id drew up his army at the 
Pun Pun River, ‘'Abd'^ ‘r-Eahman charged at once, and after a short 
fight dispersed the enemy. Qutb now retreaterl to the fort, followed by 
Abd“ ’r-Rahman, who .succeeded in capturing him. He executed the man 
at once, and sent his head to Court, together with the two cowardly 
officers. Jahangir, who was always minute in his punishments, had their 
heads shaved and women’s veils put over the faces : they were then 
tied to donkeys, with their heads to the tails, and paraded through 
the towns {tashJiir) as a warning to others. 

Not long after this affair, ‘^Abd" ’r-Rahman fell ill, and went to Court, 
where he was well received. He lingered for a time, and rlied of an abscess, 
in the 8th year of Jahangir's reign (a.ii. 1022) or eleven years after his 
father’s murder. 

Bishotan, son or “^Abdu ’k-Rakm.\n, son of Shayct Abu 'l-F.4zl. 

He was born on the 3rd Zl Qa‘*da, 999. In the 14th year of Jahangir’s 
reign, he was a commander of seven himdred, with three hundred horse. 
In the 10th year of Shah Jahan’s reign, he is mentioned as a commander 
of five hundred horse, rvliich rank he held when he died in the Ibth year 
of the same reign. 



BOOK FIRST. 


THE IMPEEIAL HOUSEHOLD. 

A^in 1. 

THE HOUSEHOLD. 

He is a man of liigli imderstanding and noble aspirations wbo, witbout 
the help of others, recognizes a ray of the Divine power in the smallest 
things of the world ; who shapes his inM-ard and outward character 
accordingly, and shows due respect to himself and to others. He who 
does not possess these qualifications, ought not to engage in the struggle 
of the world, but observe a peaceable conduct. If the former be given to 
retirement, he 'Nvill cultivate noble virtues ; and if his position be a 
dependent one, he will put his whole heart in the management of his 
affairs, and lead a life free from distressing cares. 

True greatness, in spiritual and in worldly matters, does not shrink 
from the minutiae of business, but regards their performance as an act of 
Divine worship.^ 

If he cannot perform everything himself, he ought to select, guided 
by insight, and practical wisdom, one or two men of sagacity and under- 
standing, cf liberal views in religious matters, possessing diligence and 
a knowledge of the human heart, and be guided by their advice. 

The wise esteem Mm not a king who confines his attention to great 
matters only, although some impartial judges excuse a king that does so, 
because avaricious sycophants who endeavour by cimning to obtain the 
position of the virtuous, often remind Mm of the difference of ranks, and 
succeed in lulling asleep such king.« as are fond of external greatness, their 
only object being to make a trade of the revenues of the country, and to 
promote their own interests. But good princes make no difference between 
great and small matters ; they take, with the assistance of God, the burden 
of tMs world and the responsibility of the world to come, on the shoulder 
of resolution, and are yet free and independent, as is the case with the 
king of our time. In Ms wisdom, he makes MmseH acquainted with the 
successful working of every department, wMch, although former monarchs 

^ A phrase which Akbar often used. 
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BOOK FIRST 


THE IMPERIAL HOUSEHOLD 




ABU ’L-FAZL’S PREFACE 


ALLAH" AKBAK 

O Lord, whose secrets are for ever veiled 
And whose perfection knows not a beginning. 

End and beginning, both are lost in Thee, 

No trace of them is found, in Thy eternal realm. 

My words are lame ; my tongue, a stony tract ; 

Slow wings my foot, and wide is the expanse. 

Confused are my thoughts ; but this is Thy best praise. 

In ecstasy alone I see Thee face to face ! 

It is proper for a man of true knowledge to praise God not only in 
words, but also in deeds, and to endeavour to obtain everlasting happi- 
ness, by putting the window of his heart opposite the slit of his pen, 
and describing some of the wondrous works of the. Creator. Perhaps 
the lustre of royalty may shine upon him, and its light enable him to 
gather a few drops from the ocean, and a few atoms from the endless 
field of God’s works. He will thus obtain everlasting felicity and render 
fertile the dreary expanse of words and deeds. 

I, Abu ’1-Fazl, son of Mubarak, return thanksgiving to God by singing 
the praises of royalty, and by stringing its kingly pearls upon the thread 
of description ; but it is not my intention to make mankind, for the 
first time, acquainted with the glorious deeds and excellent virtues of 
that remarkable man,^ who clothes our wonderful world in new colours, 
and is an ornament to God’s noble creation. It would be absurd on my 
part to speak about that which is known ; I should make myself the 
butt of the learned. It is only my personal knowledge of him, a priceless 
jewel, which I send to the market place of the world, and my heart feels 
proud of being engaged in such an imdertaking. But it could not have 
been from self-laudation that I have taken upon myself to carry out 
so great a task — a work which even heavenly beings would find beset 
with difficulties; for such a motive would expose my inability and 
shortsightedness. My sole object in writing this work was, first, to 
impart to all that take an interest in this auspicious century, a knowledge 
of the wisdom, magnanimity, and energy of him who imderstands the 

he does 
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over iJie field of knowledge ; and, secondly to leave future generations 
a noble legacy. The payment of a debt of gratitude is an ornament of 
life and a provision for man’s last journey. There may be some in this 
world of ambitious strife, where natures are so different, desires so 
numerous, equity so rare, and guidance so scarce, who, by ma king use 
of this source of wisdom, will escape from the perplexities of the endless 
chaos of knowledge and deeds. It is with this aim that I describe some 
of the regulations of the great King, thus leaving for far and near, a 
standard work of wisdom. In doing so, I have, of course, to speak of the 
position of a king, and also to describe the condition of those 
who are assistants in this great office. 

No dignity is higher in the eyes of God than royalty j and those 
who are wise, drink from its auspicious fountain. A sufficient proof of 
this, for those who require on^ is the fact that royalty is a remedy for 
the spirit of rebellion, and the reason why subjects obey. Even the mean- 
ing of the word Padishah shows this ; for fad signifies stability and 
possession, and sMh means origin, lord. A kin g is, therefore, the origin 
of stability and possession. If royalty did not exist, the storm of strife 
would never subside, nor selfish ambition disappear. Mankind, being 
under the burden of lawlessness and lust, would sink into the pit of 
destruction ; the world, this great market place, would lose its prosperity, 
and the whole earth become a barren waste. But by the light of imperial 
justice, some follow with cheerfulness the road of obedience, whilst 
others abstain from violence through fear of punishment ; and out 
of necessity make choice of the path of rectitude. Shah is also a name 
given to one who surpasses his fellows, as you may see from words like 
shah-suwar, shdh-rdh ; it is also a term applied to a bridegroom — the 
world, as the bride, betrothes herself to the King, and becomes his 
worshipper. 

Silly and shortsighted men cannot distinguish a trite king from a 
selfish ruler. Nor is this remarkable, as both have in common a large 
treasury, a numerous army, clover servants, obedient subjects, an 
abundance of wise men, a multitude of skilful workmen, and a superfluity 
of means of enjoyment. But men of deeper insight remark a difference. 
In the case of the former, the things just now enumerated, arc lasting ; 
but in that of the latter, of short duration. The former does not attach 
himself to these things, as his object is to remove oppression and provide 
for everything which is good. Security, health, chastity, justice, polite 
manners, faithfulness, truth, an increase of sincerity, etc., are the result. 
The latter is kept in bonds by the external forms of royal power, by 
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vanity, the slavishness of men, and the desire of enjoyment ; hence, every- 
where there is insecurity, unsettledness, strife, oppression, faithlessness, 
robbery. 

Royalty is a light emanating from God, and a ray from the sun, 
the illuminator of the universe,^ the argument of the book of perfection, 
the receptacle of all virtues. Modem language calls this light /orr-i nidi 
(the divine light), and the tongue of antiquity called it Mydn khura 
(the sublime halo). It is communicated by God to kings without the 
intermediate assistance of any one, and men, in the presence of it, bend 
the forehead of praise towards the ground of submission. Again, many 
excellent qualities flow from the possession of this light. 1. A 'paternal 
love towards the s'ubjects. Thousands find rest in the love of the King ; 
and sectarian differences do not raise the dust of strife. In his wisdom, 
the King wiU understand the spirit of the age, and shape his plans 
accordingly. 2. A large heart. The sight of anything disagreeable does 
not vmsettle him ; nor is want of discrimination for him a source of 
disappointment. His courage steps in. His divine firmness gives him 
the power of requital, nor does the high position of an offender interfere 
with it. The wishes of great and small are attended to, and their claims 
meet with no delay at his hands. 3. A daily increasing trust in God. 
When he performs an action, he considers God as the real doer of it (and 
himself as the medium), so that a conflict of motives can produce no 
disturbance. 4. Prayer and devotion. The success of bis plans will 
not lead him to neglect ; nor will adversity cause him to forget God, and 
madly trust in man. He puts the reins of desire into the hands of reason ; 
in the wide field of Ms desires he does not permit himself to be trodden 
down by restlessness, nor will he waste his precious time in seeking after 
that wMch is improper. He makes wrath, the tyrant, pay homage to 
wisdom, so that blind rage may not get the upper hand, and inconsider- 
ateness overstep the proper limits. He sits on the eminence of propriety, 
so that those who have gone astray have a way left to return without 
exposing their bad deeds to the pubhc gaze. When he sits in judgment, 
the petitioner seems to be the judge, and he himself, on account of Ms 
mildness, the suitor for justice. He does not permit petitioners to be 
delayed on the path of hope ; he endeavoms to promote the happiness 
of the creatures in obedience to the wiU of the Creator, and never seeks 
to please the people in contradiction to reason. He is for ever searching 


' Akbar worshipped the sun as the visible representative of God, and the immediate 
source of life. Begarding his form of worship, vide below. 
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after those who speak the truth, and is not displeased with words that 
seem bitter, but are in reality sweet. He considers the nature of the words 
and the rank of the speaker. He is not content with not committing 
violence, but he must see that no injustice is done within his realm. 

He is continually attentive to the health of the body poUtic, and 
appHes remedies to the several diseases thereof. And in the same manner 
that the equilibrium of the animal constitution depends upon an equal 
mixture of the elements,’- so also does the political constitution become 
well tempered by a proper division of ranks ; and by means of the 
warmth of the ray of unanimity and concord, a multitude of people 
become fused into one body. 

The people of the world may be divided into four classes.^ — 
1. fTarriors, who in the poUtical body have the nature of fire. Their flames, 
directed by understanding, consume the straw and rubbish of rebelhon 
and strife, but kindle also the lamp of rest in this world of distur- 
bances. 2. Artificers and mercfiants, who hold the place of air. From 
their labours and travels, God’s gifts become universal, and the breeze 
of contentment nourishes the rose-tree of life. 3. The learned, such as 
the philosopher, the physician, the arithmetician, the geometrician, the 
astronomer, who resemble water. From their pen and their wisdom, a 
river rises in the drought of the world, and the garden of the creation 
receives from their irrigating powers a peculiar freshness. 4. Husbandmen 
and labourers, who may be compared to earth. By their exertions, the 
staple of life is brought to perfection, and strength and happiness flow 
from their work. 

It is therefore obligatory for a kin g to put each of these in its proper 
place, and by uniting personal ability with due respect for others, to 
cause the world to flourish. 

And as the grand political body maintains its equilibrium by the 
above four ranks of men, so does royalty receive its final tint from a 
similar fourfold division. 

1. The rubles of the state, who in reliance on their position lead every- 
thing to a happy issue. Illuminating the battle-field with the halo 
of devotedness, they make no account of their fives. These fortimate 


^ Thus, according to the medical theories of the middle ages. 

^ This passage resembles one in Firdausi's Shahnama, in the chapter entitled dar 
ddsUin-i Jamshid ; vide also Vuller’s Persian Dictionary, ii, 756, s. katiizi It is also found 
in the Amaq i Muhsini, chapter xv, dar 'adl, in the AIMaq-i Jalali, and the Alchlda i 
Ndsiri, the oldest of the three AMaqs mentioned. ’ — * 
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courtiers resemble fire, being ardent in devotion, and consuming in dealing 
with foes. At the head of this class is the V-akil, who from his having 
attained by his wisdom the four degrees of perfection,^ is the emperor’s 
lieutenant in all matters connected with the realm and the household. 
He graces the Council by his wisdom, and settles with penetration the 
great afiairs of the realm. Promotion and degradation, appointment 
and dismissal, depend on his insight. It requires therefore an experienced 
man who possesses wisdom, nobihty of mind, affability, firmness, 
magnanimity, a man able to be at peace with any one, who is frank, 
single-minded towards relations and strangers, impartial to friends 
and enemies, who weighs his words, is skilful in business, well-bred, 
esteemed, known to be trustworthy, sharp and farsighted, acquainted 
with the ceremonies of the court, cognizant of the State secrets, prompt 
in transacting business, unaffected by the multiphcity of his duties. 
He should consider it his duty to promote the wishes of others, and 
base his actions on a due regard to the different ranks of men, treating 
even liis inferiors with respect, from the desire of attaching to himself 
the hearts of all. He takes care not to commit improprieties in conversa- 
tion, and guards himself from bad actions. Although the financial offices 
are not rmder his immediate superintendence, yet he received the returns 
from the heads of all financial offices, and wisely keeps abstracts of their 
returns. 

The Mlr-mal,^ the Keeper of the seal, the Mlr-bakhshi.^ the Bar- 
begl,* the Qurbegl,® the Jllr-tozak,® the Mir-bahrl,^ the Mir-barr,® the 
Mir-Manzil,® the Khwansalar.^® the Munshi,i^ the Qush-begi,^® the Aldita- 
begi,^® belong to this class. Every one of them ought to be sufficiently 
acquainted with the work of the others. 


^ Akbar said that perfect devotedness consisted in the readiness of sacriScing four 
things— dan (life), mal (property), din (religion), ndmUs (personal honour). Those who 
looked upon Akbar as a guide in spiritual matters (plr ) — an honour which Akbar much 
coveted — promised to show this devotodness, and then belonged to the din-i ilahl, or the 
Divine Faith, the articles of which Akbar had laid down, as may be seen below. 

“ Perhaps an officer in charge of the Emperor’s private purse. 

’ Paymaster of the Court. 

‘ An officer who presents people at Court, their petitions, etc. He is also called 
Mir <;Arz. 

^ Bearer of the Imperial insignia. 

® Master of Ceremonies. 

’ Harbour Master General and Admiral. 

® Superintendent of the Imperial Forests. 

• Quarter Master General of the Court. Akbar's court was frequently travelling. 

Superintendent of the Imperial Kitchen. 

Private Secretary. 

Superintend<ait of the aviaries (falcons, pigeons). [Head of the Mews. — P.] 

Superintendent of the Stud. 
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2. The assistants of victory^ the collectors and those entrusted with 
income and expenditure, who in the administration resemble wind, at 
times a heart-rejoicing breeze, at other times a hot, pestilential blast. 
The head of this division is the Vizier, also called Biwan. He is the 
lieutenant of the Emperor in financial matters, superintends the imperial 
treasuries, and checks all accounts. He is the banker of the cash of the 
revenue, the cultivator of the wilderness of the world. He must be a 
member of the Divine Faith, a skilful arithmetician, free from avarice, 
circumspect, warm-hearted, abstinent, active in business, pleasing in his 
style, clear in his writings, truthful, a man of integrity, condescending, 
zealous in his work. He is in reality a book-keeper. He explains all 
matters which appear too intricate for the Mustaiofi ^ ; and whatever is 
beyond his own ability he refers to the Yahil. The Mustawfi, the Sahib-i 
TawjJ,* the Awarja Nawis,® the Mfr-Saman,* the Nazir-i Buyhtat,® 
the Dlwan-i Buyutat,® the Mushrif,’ of the Treasury ; the Waqi‘>a 
Nawis,® the ‘JAmil ® of the domains, are under his orders, and act by the 
force of his wisdom. 

Some princes consider the office of the Vizier as a part of that of the 
Vakxl, and are anxious to find in their realm a man who possesses the 
excellent qualities of these two pillars of the edifice of the State. But 
as they are not always able to find a person qualified for the office of a 
Vakil, they make choice of a man who has some of his qualities, and 
appoint him as Mushrif-i Diivan, which office is higher in rank than that 
of the Diwan, but lower than that of the Vakil. 

3. The companions of the king, who are the ornaments of the court by 
the light of their wisdom, the ray of their sharpsightedness, their know- 
ledge of the times, their intimate acquaintance with human nature, their 
frankness and polite address. Through the excellence of their religious 
faith and good will, thousands open in the market place of the world 
the stores of virtue. Wisely fettering ambition on the battle-field of 
the world, they extinguish the sparks of wrath by the rain of their 


1 Deputy Diwan. 

^ The Accountant of the Army. 

’ The Accountant of the daily expenditure at Court. 

* The oiBcer in charge of the Court furniture, stores, etc. 

* Superintendent of the Imperial workshops 

® The Accountant of the Imperial workshops. 

’ Clerk. 

* The Recorder. 

’ Collector. 
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wisdom ; whence they resemble water in the afEairs of the body political. 
When they are of a mild temperament, they remove the dust of affliction 
from the hearts of men, and bestow freshness upon the meadow of the 
nation ; but if they depart from moderation, they inxmdate the world 
with a deluge of calamity, so that numbers are driven by the flood of 
misfortunes into the current of utter extinction. 

At the head of this class stands the philosopher, who with the 
assistance of his wisdom and example purifies the morals of the nation, 
and girds himself with the noble aim of putting the welfare of mankind 
upon a sound basis. The Sadr,^ the Mir-'’ Adi, the Qazi,^ the physician, 
the astronomer, the poet, the soothsayer, belong to this class. 

4. TAe servants who at court perform the duties about the king. 
They occupy in the system of the State the position of earth. As such, 
they lie on the high road of submission, and in dust before the majesty 
of the king. If free from chaff and dross, they are like an elixir for the 
body ; otherwise they are dust and dirt upon the face of success. The 
table servant, the armour bearer, the servants in charge of the sharhat 
and the water, the servant in charge of the mattresses and the wardrobe, 
belong to this class. 

If the king be waited on by servants to whom good fortime has 
given excellent qualities, there arises sometimes a harmony, which is 
like a nosegay from the flower-bed of auspiciousness. 

Just as the welfare of the whole world depends upon the successful 
working of the above-mentioned four classes, as settled by kings, so 
does the body politic depend upon the proper formation of the latter 
four divisions. 

The sages of antiquity mention the following four persons as the 
chief supports of the State ; — 1. An ufright collector, who protects the 
husbandman, watches over the subjects, develops the country, and 
improves the revenues. 2. A conscientious commander of the army, active 
and strict. 3. A chief justice, free from avarice and selfishness, who sits 
on the eminence of circumspection and insight, and obtains his ends by 
putting various questions, without exclusively relying on witnesses and 
oaths. 4. An intelligencer, who transmits the events of the time without 
addition or diminution, always keeping to the thread of truth and 
penetration. 


* Also called Sadr-i Jahan, the Chief Justice and Administrator General of the empire. 

• The Qazi hears the case ; the Mir SAdl passes the sentence. 
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It is moreover incumbent on a just king to make himself acquainted 
with the characters of the following five kinds ^ of men of whom the world 
is composed, and act accordingly. 1. The most commendable person 
is the sagacious man who prudently does that which is proper and 
absolutely necessary. The fountain of his virtues does not only run along 
his channel, but renders verdant the fields of other men. Such a one 
is the fittest person for a king to consult in State affairs. After him comes, 
secondly, the man of good intentions. The river of his virtues does not 
flow over its bed, and does not therefore become an irrigating source 
for others. Although it may be proper to show him kindness and respect, 
yet he does not merit so high a degree of confidence. Inferior to him 
is, thirdly, the simple man, who does not wear the badge of excellence 
upon the sleeve of his action, yet keeps the hem of his garment free 
from the dust of wicked deeds. He does not deserve any distinction ; 
but ought to be allowed* to live at his ease. Worse than he is, fourthly, 
the inconsiderate man, who fills his house with furniture for his own 
mischief, without, however, doing harm to others. Him the king should 
keep in the hot place of disappointment, and bring him into the road 
of virtue by good advice and severe reprehension. The last of all is the 
vicious man, whose black deeds alarm others and throw, on account of their 
viciousness, a whole world into grief. If the remedies employed in the 
case of men of the preceding class, do not amend him, the king should 
consider him as a leper, and confine him separate from mankind ; and 
provided this harsh treatment does not awaken him from his sleep of error, 
he should feel the torture of grief, and be banished from his dwelling ; 
and if this remedy produce no effect either, he should be driven out of the 
kingdom to wander in the wilderness of disappointment ; and if even 
this should not improve his vicious nature, he should be deprived of the 
instruments of his wickedness, and lose his sight, or his hand, or his 
foot. But the king ought not to go so far as to cut the thread of his 
existence ; for inquiring sages consider the human form as an edifice 
made by God, and do not permit its destruction. 

It is therefore necessary for just kings, to make themselves first 
acquainted with the rank and character of men, by the light of insight 
and penetration, and then to regulate business accordingly. And hence 
it is that the sages of ancient times have said that princes who wear the 


The following is a free paraphrase of a passage in the Ahhlaq-i Muhsini, Chapter 
XXXII, entitled d-ar sivdsat. ' ^ 
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jewel of wisdom do not appoint every low man to their service ; that they 
do not consider every one who has been appointed, to be deserving 
of daily admittance ; that those who are thus favoured, are not therefore 
deemed worthy to sit with them on the carpet of intercourse ; that those 
who are worthy of this station, are not necessarily admitted to the 
pavilion of familiar address, that those who have this privilege, are not 
therefore allowed to sit in the august assembly ; that those upon whom 
this ray of good fortune falls, are not therefore let into their secrets ; 
and that those who enjoy the happiness of this station, are not therefore 
fit for admission into the Cabinet Coimcil. 

Praise be to God, the Giver of every good gift ! The exalted monarch 
of our time is so endowed with these laudable dispositions, that it is 
no exaggeration to call him their exordium. From the light of his wisdom, 
he discerns the worth of men, and kindles the lamp of their energy ; 
whilst ever clear to himself, and without an effort, he adorns his wisdom 
with the beauty of practice. Who can measure, by the rules of speech, 
his power as a spiritual leader, and his works in the wide field of holiness ^ ; 
and even if it were possible to give a description of it, who would be able 
to hear and comprehend it ? The best thing I can do is to abstain from 
such an attempt, and to confine myself to the description of such of his 
wonderful doings as illustrate the worldly side of his nature, and his 
greatness as a king. I shall speak : — 

First, of his regulations concerning the household ; secondly, of the 
regulations concerning the army ; thirdly, of the regulations concerning 
the em'pire, as these three contain the whole duty of a king. In doing 
so, I shall leave practical inquirers a present, which may seem difficult 
to understand, but which is easy ; or rather, which may seem easy, but 
is in reality difiicult. 

Experienced men who are acquainted with the art of governing, 
and versed in the history of the past, cannot comprehend how monarchs 
have hitherto governed, without these wise regulations and how the 
garden of royalty could have been fresh and verdant, without being 
irrigated by this fountain of wisdom. 

This sublime volume then, is arranged under three heads ; it enables 
me, in some measure, to express my feelings of gratitude for favours 
received. 


* Akbar as the spiritual leader of the members belonging to the Divine Faith wrought 
many miracles, of which some are related in the seventy-seventh A^in of this book. 
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Bemarlc by the Author . — As I had sometimes to use Hindi words, I have carefully 
described the edusonants and vowels. Inquirers will therefore have no difficulty in 
reading ; nor will any confusion arise from mistakes in copying. Letters like oZi/, lam 
and a few more, are sufficiently clear from their names. Some letters I have distinguished 
as manqiiia, and letters similar in form, without such a limitation. Letters which are 
purely Persian, have been distinguished as such ; thus the p in padid, the che in chaman, 
the gaf in nigar, the zh in muzhda. Sometimes I have added to the names of these 
letters, the phrase having three points. Letters peculiar to the Hindi language I have 
distinguished as Hindi. The letter yd as in ruy, I have called tahtuni, and the te, as in 
dastf fawgdni. The 6 in adab, I have merely called be. Similarly, the letters nun. wdw. 
yd, and he, when clearly sounded, have b^n merely described as nun, vjdw, etc. The 
nasal nun I have called nun-i khafi. or nun-i pinhdn. The final and silent h, as in 
farkhunda, I have called maktiib, i.e. written, but not pronounced. The i and u, when 
modified to e or o I have called majh ul. As consonants followed by an alif have the vowel a, 
it was not necessary to specify their vowels. 



BOOK FIKST. 


THE IMPEEIAL HOUSEHOLD. 

A^in 1. 

THE HOUSEHOLD. 

He is a man of liigh understanding and noble aspirations who, without 
the help of others, recognizes a ray of the Divine power in the smallest 
things of the world ; who shapes his inward and outward character 
accordingly, and shows due respect to himseE and to others. He who 
does not possess these qualifications, ought not to engage in the struggle 
of the world, but observ'e a peaceable conduct. If the former be given to 
retirement, he will cultivate noble virtues ; and if his position be a 
dependent one, he will put his whole heart in the management of his 
affairs, and lead a life free from distressing cares. 

True greatness, in spiritual and in worldly matters, does not shrink 
from the minuti® of business, but regards their performance as an act of 
Divine worship.^ 

If he cannot perform everything himseE, he ought to select, guided 
by insight, and practical wsdom, one or two men of sagacity and imder- 
standing, of liberal views in religious matters, possessing diligence and 
a knowledge of the human heart, and be guided by their advice. 

The wise esteem him not a king who confines his attention to great 
matters only, although some impartial judges excuse a king that does so, 
because avaricious sycophants who endeavour by cimning to obtain the 
position of the virtuous, often remind him of the difference of ranks, and 
succeed in lulling asleep such kings as are fond of external greatness, their 
only object being to make a trade of the revenues of the coimtry, and to 
promote their own interests. But good princes make no difference between 
great and small matters ; they take, with the assistance of God, the burden 
of this world and the responsibility of the world to come, on the shoxilder 
of resolution, and are yet free and independent, as is the case with the 
king of our time. In his wisdom, he makes himseE acquainted mth the 
successful working of every department, which, although former monarchs 


A phrase which Akbar often used. 


1 
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have thought it derogatory to their greatness, is yet the first step towards 
the establishment of a good government. For every branch he has made 
proper regulations, and he sees in the performance of his duty a means of 
obtaining God’s favour. 

The success of this vast imdertaking depends upon two things : first, 
wisdom and insight, to caU into existence suitable regulations ; secondly, 
a watchful eye, to see them carried out by men of integrity and diligence. 

Although many servants of the household receive their salaries on the 
list of the army, there was paid for the household in the thirty-ninth year 
of the Divine era, the sum of 309,186,795 ddms.^ The expenses of this 
accoxmt, as also the revenues, are daily increasing. There are more than 
one hundred offices and workshops each resembling a city, or rather a 
little kingdom ; and by the unremitting attention of his Majesty, they 
are all conducted with regularity, and are constantly increasing, their 
improvement being accompanied by additional care and supervision on 
the part of his Majesty. 

Some of the regulations I shall transmit, as a present, to future 
enquirers, and thus kindle in others the lamp of wisdom and energy. 

As regards those regulations which are of a general nature, and which 
from their subject matter belong to each of the three divisions of the 
work, I have put them among the regulations of the Household. 

A^in 2 . 

THE IMPERIAI, TREASURIES. 

Every man of sense and understanding knows that the best way. of 
worshipping God, consists in allaying the distress of the times, and in 
improving the condition of man. This depends, however, on the advance- 
ment of agriculture, on the order kept in the king’s household, on the 
readiness of the champions of the empire, and the discipline of the army. 
All this is again connected with the exercise of proper care on the part of 
the monarch, his love for the people, and with an intelligent management 
of the revenues and the public .expenditure. It is only when cared for, 
that the inhabitants of the towns and those of the rural districts, are 
able to satisfy their wants, and to enjoy prosperity. Hence it is in- 
cmnbent on just kings, to care for the former, and to protect the latter 
class of men. If some say that to collect wealth, and to ask for more 

1 Or, 7,729,669J Bupees. One rupee (of Akbar) = 40 dams. The Divine era, or 
Tantdi-i Ildhl, is Akbar’s solar era, the commencement of which falls on the 19th February, 
1556 ; hence the thirty-ninth year corresponds to A.D. 1595. 
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ttan is absolutely necessary, is looked upon as contemptible by people 
given to retirement and seclusion, whilst the opposite is the case with the 
inhabitants of the towns, who live in a dependent position, I would 
answer that it is after all only shortsighted men who make this assertion ; 
for in reality both classes of men try to obtain that which they think 
necessary. Poor, but abstemious people take a sufficient quantity of 
food and raiment, so as to keep up the strength necessary for the pursuit 
of their enquiries, and to protect them against the influence of the weather ; 
whilst the other class think to have just sufficient, when they fill their 
treasuries, gather armies, and reflect on other means of increasing their 
power. 

It was from such views, when lifting the veil and beginning to pay 
attention to these weighty concerns, that his Slajesty entrusted his inmost 
secrets to the Kh-wdja-sard I^timdd K]idn,^ a name which his Majesty had 
bestowed upon him as a fitting title. On account of the experience of the 
Khwdja, the reflections of his Majesty took a practical turn, widened by 
degrees, and shone at last forth in excellent regulations. An enquiry 
regarding the income of the different kinds of land was set on foot, and 
successfully concluded by the wisdom of upright and experienced men. 
With a comprehensiveness which knew no difference between friends and 
strangers, the lands which paid rents into the imperial exchequer were 
separated from the Jaglr lands ; and zealous and upright men were put 
in charge of the revenues, each over one karor of dams. Incorruptible 
hitakchls ^ were selected to assist them, and intelligent treasurers, were 
appointed, one for each. And from kindness and care for the agricultural 
classes, it was commanded that the collectors should not insist upon the 
husbandman paying coin in full weight, but to give him a receipt for 
whatever species of money he might bring. This laudable regulation 
removed the rust of uncertainty from the minds of the collectors, and 


^ l^timdd means trustivorthiness. iU>tpaja-sara is the title of the chief eunuch. His 
real name was Phul Malik. After serving Salim Shah (1545 to 1553), who bestowed 
upon him the title of Muhammad Khdrif he entered Akbar’s service. Akbar, after the 
death of Shams“ ’d-Din Mubammad Atgah Khan, his foster father, commenced to look 
into matters of hnanoe, and finding the Revenue Department a den of thieves, he appointed 
I^timad Khan, to remodel the finances, making him a commander of One Thousand 
{vide Abu ’l-Fazl's list of Akbar’s grandees, in part second. No. 119), and conferring 
upon him the title of l^thndd ^dn. He appears to have performed his duties to Akbar’s 
satisfaction. In 1565, he conveyed the daughter of Miran Mubarak, king of Khandesh 
(1535 to 1566), to Akbar’s harem, took afterwards a part in the conquest of Bengal, 
where he distinguished himself, and was, in 1576, appointed governor of Bhakkar. When 
in 1578 Akbar’s presence was required in the Panjab, I^tiraad l^an desired to join him. 
In order to equip his contingent, he collected his rents and outstandings, as it appears, 
with much harshness. This led to a conspiracy against his life. In the same year he 
was murdered by a man named Maqsud *?Ali. Ma^d-nr^ H-Vmard^. 

2 Writers. 
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relieved the subjects from a variety of oppressions, whilst the income 
became larger, and the state flourished. The fountain of the revenues 
having thus been purified, a zealous and honest man was selected for the 
general treasurership, and a ddrogha and a clerk were appointed to assist 
him. Vigilance was established, and a standard laid down for this 
department. 

Whenever a (provincial) treasurer had collected the sum of two lakhs 
of dams, he had to send it to the Treasurer General at the Court, together 
with a memorandum specifying the quality of the sum. 

A separate treasurer was appointed for the peshkask ^ receipts, another 
for receiving heirless property, another for wazr’ receipts," and another for 
the moneys expended in weighing the royal person,® and for charitable 
donations. Proper regulations were also made for the disbursements ; and 
honest superintendents, daroghas and clerks were appointed. The sums 
required for the annual expenditure, are paid at the General Treasury to 
each cashkeeper of the disbursements, and correct receipts granted for 
them. A proper system of accounts having thus been inaugurated, the 
empire began to flourish. In a short time the treasuries were full, the 
army was augmented, and refractory rebels led to the path of obedience. 

In Iran and T urdn, where only one treasurer is appointed, the accounts 
are in a confused state ; but here in India, the amoimt of the revenues is so 
great, and the business so multifarious that twelve treasurers are necessary 
for storing the money, nine for the different kinds of cash-payments, and 
three for precious stones, gold, and inlaid jewellery. The extent of the 
treasuries is too great to admit of my giving a proper description with other 
matters before me. From his knowledge of the work, and as a reward for 
labour, his Majesty very often expresses his satisfaction, or conveys repri- 
mands ; hence everything is in a flourishing condition. 

Separate treasurers were also appointed for each of the Imperial 
workshops the number of which is nearly one hundred. Daily, monthly, 
quarterly, and yearly accounts are kept of the receipts and disbursements, 
so that in this branch also the market-place of the world is in a flourishing 
condition. 

Again by the order of his Majesty a person of known integrity keeps 
in the public audience hall, some gold and silver for the needy, who 
have their wants relieved without delay. Moreover, a karor of dams is 
kept in readiness within the palace, every thou.sand of which is kept in 
bags made of a coarse material. Such a bag is called in Hindi saJisah,'^ 

' ^ Presents, vows, etc. 

Vide the eighteenth A^in of the second book. [* Saha.^ra S.— P.] 
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and many of them, when, put up in a heap, ganj. Besides, his Majesty 
entrusts to one of the nobihty a large sum of money, part of which is 
carried in a purse} This is the reason, why such disbursements are called 
in the language of the country JAarj-i hahlah. 

All these benefits flow from the wonderful liberality of his Majesty, and 
from his unremitting care for the subjects of the empire. Would to God 
that he might live a thousand years ! 


A^in 3. 

THE TREASURY FOR PRECIOUS STONES. 

If I were to speak about the quantity and quality of the stones it 
would take me an age. I shall therefore give a few particulars, “ gathering 
an ear from every sheaf.” 

His Majesty appointed for this office an intelligent, trustworthy, 
clever treasurer, and as his assistants, an experienced clerk, a zealous 
darogha, and also skilful jewellers. The foundation therefore of this 
important department rests upon those four pillars. They classified the 
jewels, and thus removed the rust of confusion. 

Rubies. — 1st class rubies, not less than 1000 muhrs in value ; 2nd 
class from 999 to 500 muhrs ; 3rd class, from 499 to 300 ; 4th class, 
from 299 to 200 ; 5th class, from 199 to 100 ; 6th class, from 99 to 60 ; 
7th class, from 59 to 40 ; 8 th class, from 39 to 30 ; 9th class, from 29 to 
10 ; 10th class, from 9|- to 5 ; 1 1th class, from 4| to 1 muhr ; 12th class, 
from f muhr to ^ rupee. They made no account of rubies of less value. 

Diamonds, emeralds, and the red and blue ydquis, were classified as 
follows : 1st cl^ss, from 30 muhrs upwards ; 2nd class, from 29f to 15 
muhrs; 3rd class, from 14| to 12 ; 4th class, from 11|- to 10 ; 5th class, 
from 9|- to 7 ; 6 th class, from 6| to 5 ; 7th class, from 4| to 3 ; 8th class, 
from 2f to 2 ; 9th class, from If to 1 muhr ; 10th class, from 8f rupees 
to 5 rupees ; 11th class, from 4f to 2 rupees ; 12th class, from If to 
i rupee. 

The Pearls were divided into 16 classes, and strung by scores. The 
first string contained twenty pearls, each of a value of 30 muhrs and 
upwards ; 2nd class pearls varied from 29f to 15 muhrs ; 3rd class, from 
14| to 12 ; 4th class, from Ilf to 10 ; 5th class, from 9| to 7 ; 6th class, 
from 6| to 5 ; 7th class, from 4f to 3 ; 8th class, from 2f to 2 ; 9th class. 


^ A purse in Hindi is called bahla. [Bahlay P. a purse, a falconer's glove. — P.] 
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from If to 1 ; lOtt class, less than a muhr, down to o rupees ; 11th class, 
less than 5, to 2 rupees ; 12th class, less than 2 rupees, to 1^- rupees ; 
13th class, less than IJ rupees, to 30 dams ; 14th class, less than 30 dams, 
to 20 dams ; 15th class, less than 20 darns, to 10 dams ; 16th class, less 
than 10 dams, to 5 dams. The pearls are strung upon a number of strings 
indicating their class, so that those of the 16th class are strung upon 
16 strings. At the end of each bundle of strings the imperial seal is affixed, 
to avoid losses arising from imsorting, whilst a description is attached to 
each pearl, to prevent disorder. 

The following are the charges for boring pearls, independent of the 
daily and monthly wages of the workmen. For a pearl of the 1st class, 
J rtjpee ; 2nd class, ^ ; 3rd class, rupee ; 4th class, 3 dams ; 5th class, 
IsukV] 6th class, 1 ddm ; 7th class, | rfam : 8th class, J ; 9th class, 
i dam ; 10th class, | dam ; 11th class, ^ dam ; 12th class, | dCim ; 13th 
class, i dam ; 14th class, ^ dam ; 15th class, class, dam, 

and less. 

The value of jewels is so well known that it is useless to say anything 
about it ; but those which are at present in the treasury of his Jlajesty 
may be detailed as follows : — 

Rubies weighing 11 tdnks,^ 20 surkhs,^ and diamonds of 5J tanks,* 
4 surJ^, each one lakh of rupees ; emeralds weighing 17| tanks, 3 surkhs, 

52.000 rupees ; ydquts of 4 tanks, 7£- surkhs, and pearls of 5 tanks, each 

50.000 rupees. 


A^tn 4. 

THE IMPERIAL MINT. 

As the successful working of the mint increases the treasure, and is 
the source of despatch for every department, I shall mention a few details. 

The inhabitants of the towns and the country perform their 
transactions by means of money. Every man uses it according to the 
extent of his necessities ; the man whose heart is free from worldly desires 

Sukl s.m. and sukl f. H., a four-anna bit.] 

Tak H, = 4 maskd. — P.] 

® SurJ^ means red ; also, a Uttle seed with a black dot on ity called in Hind, ghungchi, 
Abnis precatorius. The Persians called it chashm-i khurus, cock's eye. The seeds are 
often used for children’s bracelets. Abu ’l-Fazl means here the weight called in Hind. 
ratiy vulg. rattl. 8 surJ^Sy or 8 ratJs = 1 maskd ; 12 mdshds = 1 toldy and 80 tolas = 
1 ser. A tank U valued at 4 md^ids ; but it must have weighed a little more, as in the 
tenth A^lUy Abu ’l-Fazl states that the weight of 1 dam was 5 tanks, or 1 told, 8 mdshds, 
7 surkhs ; i.e., 1 tank = W- mdshds = 4 mdshds, 1 surl^s. 

* Text 4^ tanks. 
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sustains by it his life, and the worldly man considers it the final stage of 
his objects — ^the wants of all are satisfied by it. The wise man looks upon 
it as the foundation, from which the fulfilment of his worldly and religious 
wishes flows. It is absolutely necessary for the continuance of the human 
race, as men obtain by money their food and clothing. You may indeed 
gain these tw'o things by undergoing some labour, as sowdng, rearing, 
reaping, cleaning, kneading, cooking, twisting, spinning, weaving, etc. ; 
but these actions cannot well be performed without several helpers ; 
for the strength of a single man is not sufficient, and to do so day after 
day would be difficult, if not impossible. Agafn, man requires a dw'elling, 
for keeping his provisions. This he calls his home, whether it be a tent, or 
a cave. Man’s existence, and the continuance of his life, depend on five 
things — a father, a mother, children, servants, food, the last of which is 
required by all. Moreover, money is required, as our furniture and utensils 
break ; they last in no case very long. But money does last long, 
on account of the strength and compactness of its material, and even a 
little of it may produce much. It also enables men to travel. How difficult 
would it be to carry provisions for several days, let alone for several 
months or years ! 

By the help of God’s goodness this excellent precious metal (gold) 
has come to the shore of existence, and filled the store of life without much 
labour on the part of man. By means of gold, man carries out noble 
plans, and even performs Divine worship in a proper manner. Gold has 
many valuable qualities : it possesses softness, a good taste, and smell. 
Its component parts are nearly equal ^ in weight ; and the marks of the 
four elements are visible in its properties. Its colour reminds us of fire, 
its purity of air, its softness of w'ater, its heaviness of earth ; hence gold 
possesses many life-giving rays. Nor can any of the four elements injure 
it ; for it does not burn in the fire ; it remains imaffected by air ; retains 
for ages its appearance although kept in water ; and does not get altered 
when bmied in the ground, wffiereby gold is distinguished from the other 
metals. It is for this reason that in old books on philosophy in wffiich 
man’s intellect is termed the greater principle, gold is called the lesser 
principle,'^ as the things rec^uired for human life depend upon it. Among 
its epithets I may mention “ the guardian of justice ” ; “ the universal 
adjuster ” — and, indeed, the adjustment of things depends on gold, 

1 According to the chemists of the middles ages, gold consists of quicksilver and 
sulphur taken in equal proportions ; the latter must, however, possess colouring 
properties. Vide the thirteenth A^'in. 

• “ Were it not for piety, I would bow down to gold and say, ‘ Hallowed be thy 
name ! ’ ” — Hariri. 
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and the basis of justice rests' upon it. To render it service, God has allowed 
silver and brass to come into use, thus creating additional means for the 
welfare of man. Hence just kings and energetic rulers have paid much 
attention to these metals, and erected mints, where their properties may' 
be thoroughly studied. The success of this department lies in the appoint- 
ment of intelligent, zealous, and upright workmen, and the edifice of the 
w orld is built upon their attention and carefulness. 


5. 

THE WORKMEN OF THE MINT. 

1. The Ddrogha. He must be a circumspect and intelligent man, of 
broad principles, who takes the cumbrous burden of his colleagues upon 
the shoulder of despatch. He must keep every one to his w'ork, and show 
zeal and integrity. 

2. The Sayraft.^ The success of this important department depends 
upon his experience, as he determines the degrees of purity of the coins. 
On account of the prosperity of the present age, there are now' numbers of 
skilful sarrdfs ; ^ and by the attention of his Majesty, gold and silver are 
refined to the highest degree of purity. The highest degree of purity is 
called in Persia dahdahl, but they do not know above 10 degrees of 
fineness ; whilst in India it it called bdrahbdiil, as they have tw'elve 
degrees. Formerly the old hv.n, which is a gold coin current in the Deccan, 
was thought to be pure, and reckoned at ten degrees ; but his Majesty 
has now fixed it at ; and the roimd, small gold of *’Ala“ ’d-Dln,^ 
which w'as considered to be 12 degrees, now turns out to be 10^. 

Those W'ho are experienced in this business have related 'wonderful 
stories of the purity of gold at the present time, and referred it to witch- 
craft and alchemy ; for they maintain, that gold ore does not come up to 
this fineness. But by the attention of his Majesty, it has come up to this 
degree ; hence the astonishment of people acquainted with this branch. 
It is, however, certain, that gold cannot be made finer, and of a higher 
degree. Honest describers and truthful travellers have indeed never 
mentioned this degree ; but, when gold is put into fusion, small particles 
separate from it, and mix with the ashes, which ignorant men look 
upon as useless dross, whilst the skilful recover the metal from it. 
Although malleable gold ore be calcined and reduced to ashes, yet by a 

^ The same as ^aynij or Sarrdf; hence a shroff, a money lender 
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certain operation, it is brought back to its original state ; but a part of 
it is lost. Through the wisdom of his Majesty, the real circumstances 
connected with this loss, were brought to bght, and the fraudulent 
practices of the workmen thus put to the test. 

A^’in 6. 

HANfrARi.^ 

An abbre^^ation for hdnivari. Although in this country clever sayrafis 
are ahle from experience to tell the degree of fineness by the colour and 
the brightness of the metal, the following admirable rule has been intro- 
duced for the satisfaction of others. 

To the ends of a few long needles, made of brass or such like metal, 
small pieces of gold are affixed, having their degree of fineness wwitten 
on them. MTien the workmen wish to assay a new piece of gold, they first 
draw with it a few lines on a touchstone, and some other lines with the 
needles. By comparing both sets of lines, they discover the degree of 
fineness of the gold. It is, however, necessary that the lines be drawn in 
the same manner, and with the same force, so as to avoid deception. 

To apply this rule, it is necessary to have gold of various degrees of 
fineness. This is obtained as follows. They melt together one jnduha of 
pure silver with the same quantity of best copper ; and let it get solid. 
This mixture they again melt with 6 inashas of pure gold of lOl degrees of 
fineness. Of this composition one mdslia - is taken, and divided into sixteen 
parts of half a each. If now 71 surkhs of pure gold (of 10| degrees) 
are mixed with one of the sixteen parts of the composition, the touch of 
the new mixture will only be lOj Similarly, 7 surMs pure gold and 
two parts of the composition melted together, will give gold of 10 ban ; 
Cl s. pure gold and three parts composition, 9| ban ; 6 s. gold and four 
parts composition, 9.1 ban ; -oi s. gold and.five parts composition, 9^ ban : 
5s. gold and six parts composition, 9 ban ; 41s. gold and seven part.s 
composition, 8| ban ; 4 s. gold and eight parts composition, 81 ban ; 31 s. 
gold and nine parts composition, ban ; 3 s. gold and ten parts com- 
position, 8 ban ; 21 s. gold and eleven parts composition, 7| ban ; 2 s. gold 
and twelve parts composition, 71 ban ; 11 s. gold and thirteen parts com- 
position, 7j ban ; 1 s. gold and fourteen parts composition, 7 ban ; and 

* This Hind, word, which is not given in the dictionarie.s, means the testing of gold. 

“ This mdsha contains 0 parts gold, 1 part silver, and 1 part copper, i.e., | gold and 
alloy. 

^ The Hind, term ban means “temper, degree". 
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lastly, I s. gold and fifteen parts composition, 6| han. Or generally, 
every additional half siirTch (or one part) of the composition diminishes 
the fineness of the gold by a quarter hdn, the touch of the composition 
itself being 61- han. 

If it be required to have a degree less than 6| han, they mix together 
I surM of the first mixture which consisted, as I said, of silver and copper, 
with T-g- surkhs of the second composition (consisting of gold, copper, and 
silver), which, when melted together, gives gold of ban ; and if 1 mrkh 
of the first mixture be melted together with 7 surJy^s of the second com- 
position, the result will be 6 hdn ; and if they require still baser com- 
positions, they increase the mixtures by half snrl<hs. But in the Banicdrl, 
they reckon to 6 bans only, rejecting all baser compositions. 

All this is performed by a man who understands the tests. 

3. The Annn. He must possess impartiality and integrity, so that 
friends and enemies can be sure of him. Should there be any differences, 
he assists the darogha and the other workmen, maintains that which is 
right, and prevents quarrels. 

4. The Mushrif. He UTites down the daily expenditure in an upright 
and practical manner, and keeps a systematic day-book. 

5. The Merchant. He buys up gold, silver, and copper, by which he 
gains a profit for himself, assists the department, and benefits the revenues 
of the State. Trade will floiuish, when justice is everyw’here to be had, 
and when rulers are not a.varicious. 

6. The Treasurer. He w^atches over the profits, and is upright in all 
his dealings. 

The salaries of the first four and the sixth officers differ from each 
other, the lowest of them holding the rank of an Ahadi.^ 

7. The M eighman. He weighs the coins. For weighing 100 jaldti 
gold-muhrs he gets 1-| dams ; for weighing 1000 rupees, 61 1 dams ; and 
for weighing 1000 copper dams, of a dam ; and, after this rate, according 
to the cjuantity. 

8. The Melter of the Ore. He makes small and large trenches in a 
tablet of clay, w'hich he besmears with grease, and pours into them the 
melted gold and silver, to cast them into ingots. In the case of copper, 
instead of using grease, it is sufficient to sprinkle ashes. For the above- 

* The Ahadls corresponds to our warrant officers. Most clerks of the Imperial 
offices, the painters of the court, the foremen in Akbar’s workshops, etc., belonged to 
this corps. They were called Ahadis, or single men, because they stood under Akbar’s 
immediate orders. The word Atiodi, the h of which is the Arabic was spelt in official 
returns with the Persian i. So deep-rooted, says Badaoni, was Akbar’s hatred for 
everything which was Arabic. [This word has come to mean in Urdu, lazy, indolent. P.] 
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mentioned quantity of gold, he gets 24 dams ; for the same quantity of 
silver, 5 dams and ISj jelals ; ^ for the same quantity of copper, 4 dams 
and 21 1 jetals. 

9. The Platemaker. He makes the adulterated gold into plates of six 
or seven mdshas each, six fingers in length and breadth ; these he carries 
do the assay master, who measures them in a mould made of copper, and 
stamps such as are suitable, in order to prevent alterations and to show 
the work done. He receives as wages for the above-mentioned quantity 
of gold, 42 J dams. 


7. 

THE IMAHNEE OF REFINING GOLD. 

When the above-mentioned plates have been stamped, the ovmer of the 
gold, for the weight of every 100 jaldli gold muhrs, must furnish ® four sers of 
saltpetre, and four sers of brickdust of raw bricks. The plates, after having 
been washed in clean water, are stratified with the above mixture (of the 
saltpetre and brickdust), and put one above the other, the whole being 
covered with cowdung, which in Hindi is called tipia. It is the dry dimg 
of the Wild^ Coiv. Then they set fire to it, and let it gently burn, till 
the dung is reduced to ashes, when they leave it to cool ; then, these 
ashes being removed from the sides, are preserved. They are called in 
Persian Mak- i J^dlis, and in Hindi salonl. By a process, to be mentioned 
hereafter, they recover silver from it. The plates, and the ashes below 
them, are left as they are. This process of setting fire to the dung, and 
removing the ashes at the sides, is twice repeated. MTien tliree fires have 
been applied, they call the plates sitd^l. They are then asrain washed in 
clean water, and stratified three times with the above mixture, the ashes 
of the sides being removed. 

This operation must be repeated till six mixtures and eighteen fires 
have been applied, when the plates are again washed. Then the assay 
master breaks one of them ; and if there comes out a soft and mild soimd, 
it is a sign of its being sufficiently pure ; but if the soimd is harsh, the 
plates must imdergo three more fires. Then from each of the plates one 
mdsha is taken away, of which aggregate a plate is made. This is * ried on 
the touchstone ; if it is not sufficiently fine, the gold has again to pass 
through one or two fires. In most cases, however, the desired efiect is 
obtained by three or four fires. 

^ Twenty-five make one dam. Vide the 10th A^in. 

[“ Use.— P.] 

Sakrd^i. This probably means jangii ; i.e., “not stalled or stall-fed.” — P.] 



The following method of assaying is also used. They take two tolas 
of pure gold, and two tolas of the gold which passed through the fire, 
and make twenty plates of each, of equal weight. They then spread the 
above mixture, apply the fire, wash them, and weigh them with an exact 
balance. If both kinds are found to be equal in weight, it is a proof of 
pureness. 

10. The Melier of ike refined metal. He melts the refined plates of 
gold, and casts them, as described above, into ingots. His fee for 100 gold 
muhrs is three dams. 

11. The Zarrdb. He cuts off the gold, silver and copper ingots, as 
exactly as he can, round pieces of the size of coined money. His fees are, 
for 100 gold muhrs, 21 dams, 1 j jetals ; for the weight of 1000 rupees, 
53 dams, 8| jetals, if he cuts rupees ; and 28 dams in addition, if he cuts 
the same weight of silver into quarter rupees. For 1000 copper dams his 
fee is 20 darns ; for the same w'eight of half and quarter dams, 25 darns ; 
and for half-quarter dams, w'hich are called damrts, 69 darns. 

In Iran and Turiin they cannot cut these pieces without a proper anvil ; 
but Hindustani workmen cut them without such an instrument, so exactly, 
that there is not the difference of a single hair, which is remarkable 
enough. 

12. The Engraver. He engraves the dies of the coins on steel, and 
such lilce metals. Coins are then stamped with these dies. At this day, 
Mawla-na ‘■All Ahmad of Delhi, who has not his equal in any country, 
cuts different kinds of letters in steel, in such a manner as to equal the 
copyslips of the most skilful caligraphers. He holds the rank of a 
yuzbashl ; ^ and two of his men serve in the mint. Both have a monthly 
salary of GOO darns. 

13. The SikkachJ. He places the round pieces of metal between two 
dies ; and by the strength of the hammerer (putk-cln) both sides are 
stamped. His fees are for 100 gold muhrs, I j dams ; for 1000 rupees, 
5 darns, Jetals ; and for the weight of 1000 rupees ox small silver pieces, 
1 darn, 3 jetals in addition ; for 1000 copper darns, 3 darns ; for 2000 
haki-ddms, and 4000 quarter-dx7//is, 3 darns, jetals ; and for 8000 half- 
quarter darns, 10] darns. Out of tliese fees the sikkachl has to give 
one-sixth to the hammerer, for whom there is no separate allowance. 

14. Tbe Sahbcik makes the refined silver into round plates. For every 
1000 rupees weight, he receive.5 54 darns. 


^ This Turkish word signifies a commander of one hundred men, a captain. Aliadis 
of distinction were promoted to this military rank. The salar^v of a Yuzbashi varied 
from five to seven hundred rupees ■per mensem ; vide the third A^tn of the second book. 
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The discoverij of an alloy in silver. Silver may be alloyed 'vrith lead, 
tin and copper. In Iran and Tiiran, they also call the highest degree of 
fineness of silver dahdaJa ; in Hindustan, the sayrafts use for it the term 
Inst bisiva. According to the quantity of the alloy, it descends in degree ; 
but it is not made less than five, and no one would care for silver baser 
than ten degrees. Practical men can discover from the colour of the 
compound, which of the alloys is prevailing, whilst by filing and boring 
it, the quality of the inside is ascertained. They also try it by beating it 
when hot, and then throwing it into water, when blackness denotes lead, 
redness copper, a white greyish colour tin, and whiteness a large propor- 
tion of silver. 

THE METHOD OF REFINING SILVER. 

They dig a hole, and hacdng sprinkled into it a small quantity- of 
wild 1 cow dung, they fill it with the ashes of muyjnlan ^ wood ; then they 
moisten it, and work it up into the shape of a dish ; into this they put 
the adulterated silver, together with a proportionate quantity of lead. 
First, they put a fourth part of the lead on the top of the silver, and 
having surrounded the whole with coals, blow the fire with a pair of 
bellows, till the metals are melted, which operation is generally repeated 
four times. The proofs of the metal being pure are a lightning-like 
brightness, and its beginning to harden at the sides. As soon as it is 
hardened in the middle, they sprinkle it with water, when flames 
resembling in shape the horns of wild goats, issue from it. It then forms 
itself into a disc, and is perfectly refined. If this disc be melted again, 
half a surM in every told will burn away, i.e., 6 yndshas and 2 svrMs in 
100 tolas. The ashes of the disc, which are mixed with silver and lead, 
form a kind of litharge, called in Hindi lharal, and in Persian 
huhna ® ; the use of which will be hereafter explained. Before this 
refined silver is given over to the Zarrdh, 5 mdshas and 5 siirhhs are taken 
away for the Imperial exchequer out of every hundred tolds of it ; after 
which the assay master marks the mass with the usual stamp, that it 
may not be altered or exchanged. 

In former times silver also was assayed by the banwdrl system ; now 
it is calculated as follows : — if by refining 100 tolds, of shdhJ silver, which 
is current in ‘’Iraq and Khura^n, and of the lari, and misqdli, which are 

[' See note 1, p. 21. — P.] 

Called in Hind, babul, a kind of acacia. Its bark is used in tanning. [The kikar 
of the Panjab. — P.] 

’ Some MSS. have katah. 
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current in Turan, there are lost three foils and one surM : and of the same 
quantity of the European and Turkish norjlJ, and the mahnudl and 
muzaffan of Gujrat and Malwa, 13 tolas and 61 mdsJias are lost, they 
become then of Imperial standard. 

1-0. The Qars-kith ha\dng heated the refined silver, hammers it till it 
has lost all smell of the lead. His fee for the weight of 1000 rupees, is 

dams. 

16. The Chdshiigir examines the refined gold and silver, and fixes its 
purity as follows : — Having made two tolas of the refined gold into eight 
plates, he applies layers of the mixture as above described, and sets fire to 
it, keeping out, however, all draught ; he then washes the plates, and 
melts them. If they have not lost amdliing by this process, the gold is 
pure. The assay-ma.ster then tries it upon the touchst me, to satisfy 
himself and others. For assaying that quantity, he gets 1| dams. In 
the case of silver, he takes one tola with a like quantity of lead, which 
he puts together into a bone crucible, and keeps it on the fire till the lead 
is all burnt. Having then sprinkled the silver with water, he hammers 
it till it has lost all smell of the lead ; and having melted it in a new 
crucible, he weighs it ; and if it has lost in weight three ^ hirinj (rice 
■grains), it is sufficiently pure ; otherwise he melts it again, till it comes 
to that degree. For assaying that quantity, his fee is 3 dams, 4 J jefals. 

17. The Niydriya collects the khdk-i khalis and washes it, taking two 
sers at the time ; whatever gold there may be amongst i t will settle, from 
its weight, to the bottom. The khak, when thus wa.shed, is called in 
Hindi kukrah,^ and still contains some gold, fer the reco\ery of which, 
directions shall hereafter be given. The above-mentioned adulterated 
sediment is rubbed together wdth quicksilver, at the rate of six niushas 
quicksilver per ser. The quicksilver from its predilective affinity, draws 
the gold to itself, and forms an amalgam which is kept over the fire in 
a retort, till the gold is separated from the quicksilver. 

For extracting the gold from this quantity of khak, the Niyariya 
receives 20 dams, 2 jetals. 

The -process of Kukrah. 

They mix with the kukrah an equal quantity of punhar, and form a 
paste of rasi (aqua fortis), and cowdung. They then pound the first 
composition, and mixing it with the paste, work it up into balls of two 
sers weight, which they dry on a cloth. 


^ One MS. has six. 
Word not traced. — P.] 
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PunJiar is obtained as follows : — 

They make a hole in the earth, and fill it with the ashes of Babul-vrood^ 
at the rate of six fingers height of ashes for every maimd of lead. The 
lead itself is put at the bottom of the hole, which has been smoothed ; 
then they cover it with charcoals, and melt the lead. After that, having 
removed the coals, they place over it ■^wo plates of clay, fixed by means 
of thorns, and close up the bellows hole, but not the vent. This they 
keep covered with bricks, till the ashes have thoroughly soaked up the 
lead. The bricks they frequently remove to learn the state of the lead. 
For the above-mentioned quantity of lead, there are 4 niashas of silver 
mixed up with the ashes. These ashes they cool in water, when they are 
called ‘punJiar. Out of every man of lead two sers are burnt ; but the 
mass is increased by four sers of ashes, so that the weight of the whole 
mass will be one man and two sers. 

Rasi is a kind of acid, made of ashPhdr ^ and saltpetre. 

Having thus explained what punhar and rasl are, I return to the 
description of the process of Kukrah. They make an oven-like vessel, 
narrow at both ends, and wide in the middle, one and a half yards in 
height, with a hole at the bottom. Then having filled the vessel with 
coals within four fingers of the top, they place it over a pit dug in the 
earth, and blow the fire with two bellows. After that, the afore- 
mentioned balls being broken into pieces, they throw them into the fire 
and melt them, when the gold, silver, copper and lead fall through the 
hole in the bottom of the vessel into the pit below. WTiatever remains 
in the vessel, is softened and washed, and the lead separated from it. 
They hkewise collect the ashes, from whence also by a certain process 
profit may be derived. The metal is rhen taken out of the pit, and melted 
according to the punhar system. The lead will mix with the ashes, from 
which thirty sers will be recovered, and ten sers will be burnt. The gold, 
silver and copper remain together in a mass, and this they call biigrdwati, 
or according to some, gubrdwatl. 

The process of Bugrdwati. 

They make a hole, and fill it with the ashes of babul-wood, half a ser for 
every 100 tolas of btigrdwair. These ashes they then make up in form of 
a dish, and mix them up with the bugrdwati, adding one tola of copper, and 
twenty-five tolas of lead. They now fill the dish with coals, and cover it 
with bricks. When the whole has melted, they remove the coals and the 


* The margins of some of the MSS. explain this word by the Hind, sijji, impure 
carbonate of soda. 
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tricks, and make a fire of habul-v<ood, till the lead and copper unite with 
the ashes, leaving the gold and silver together. These a.shes are also 
called kkaral, and the lead and copper can be recovered from them by 
a process, which will be hereafter explained. 


A*' in 8. 

THE JIETHOD OF SEPARATING THE SILVER FROM 

THE GOLD. 

They melt this composition six times ; three times with copper, and 
three times vdth sulphur, called in Hind. chkacJihiya. For every tola of 
the alloy, they take a niashu of copper, and two mashas, two surTclis of 
sulphur. First they melt it with copper, and then with sulphur. If the 
alloy be of 100 tolas weight, the 100 mashas of copper are employed as 
follows they first melt fifty mashas with it, and then twice again 
twenty-five mashas. The sulphur is used in similar proportions. After 
reducing the mixture of gold and silver to small bits, they mix with it 
fifty mashas of copper, and melt it in a crucible. They have near at 
hand a vessel full of cold water, on the siuface of which is laid a broom- 
like bundle of hay. Upon it they pour the melted metal, and prevent 
it, by stirring it with a stick, from forming into a mass. Then having 
ngain melted these bits, after mixing them with the remaining copper 
in a crucible, they set it to cool in the shade ; and for every tola of this 
mixture two mashas and two surlchs of sulphur are used, i.e., at the rate 
of one and one-half quarter ser (1 1 ser) jper 100 tolas. "When it has been 
three times melted in this manner, there appears on the surface a whitish 
kind of ash, which is silver. This is taken off, and kept separate ; and 
its process shall hereafter be explained. When the mixture of gold and 
silver has thus been subjected to three fires for the copper, and three for 
the sulphur, the solid part left is the gold. In the language of the Panjab, 
this gold is called kail, whilst about Dihli, it is termed ‘pinjar. If the 
mixture contains much gold, it generally turns out to be of 6| haw, but 
it is often only five, and even four. 

In order to refine this gold, one of the following methods must be used : 
Either they mix fifty tolas of this with 400 tolas of purer gold, and refine 
it by the Saloni process ; or else they use the Aloni process. For the latter 
they make a mixture of two parts of wild-cow dung, and one part of 
saltpetre. Having then cast the aforesaid pinjar into ingots, they make 
it into , h;+es, none of which ought to be lighter than IJ tolas, but a little 
broader than those which they make in the saloni process. Then having 
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besmeared them with sesame-oil, they strew the above mixture over them, 
giving them for every strewing two gentle fires. This operation they 
repeat three or four times ; and if they want the metal very pure, they 
repeat the process till it comes up to nine ban. The ashes are also collected , 
being a kind of Jcharal. 


J*-M 9. 

THE METHOD OF EXTRACTING THE SILVER FROM ASHES. 

MTiatever ashes and dross have been collected, both before and after 
the process of alom, they mix with double the quantity of pure lead, put 
them into a crucible, aud keep them for one watch over the fire. When 
the metal is cold, they refine it as described under the article Sabbdk, p. 22. 
The ashes of it are also kharal. The salom process is also performed in 
other ways well known to those conversant with the business. 

18. The Pariiwar having melted the kharal, separates the silver from 
the copper. His fee for every tola of silver is IJ dams. As a return for 
the profit he makes, he pays monthly 300 dams to the dlivdn. Having 
reduced the kharal to small bits, he adds to every man of it 11- sers of 
tangar (borax), and three sers of poimded natron,^ and kneads them 
together. He then puts this mass, ser by ser, into the vessel above 
described, and melts it, when lead mixed with silver collects in the pit. 
This is afterwards refined by the process of the sabbdk, and the lead which 
separates from this, and mixes with the ashes, turns -punhar. 

19. The Paikdr buys th.e salonl and kharal from the goldsmiths of the 
city, and carries them to the mint to be melted, and makes a profit on the 
gold and silver. For every man of salonl, he gives 17 dams, and for the 
same quantity of kharal 14 dams, to the exchequer. 

20. The NichoH-u'dla brings old copper coins, which are mixed with 
silver, to be melted ; and from 100 tolas of silver, 3k rupees go to the 
diwCin ; and when he wishes to coin the silver, he pays a fixed quantity for 
it as duty. 

21. The Khdk-shoy. When the owners of the metals get their gold 
and silver in the various ways which have now been described, the 
Kh.dk-shoij sweeps the mint, takes the sweepings to his own house, washes 
them, and gains a profit. Some of the sweepers carry on a very flourishing 
trade. The state receives from this man a monthly gift of 12-1- rupees. 

And in like manner all the officers of the mint pay a monthly duty to 
the state, at the rate of three dams for every 100 dams. 


In the Persian aahIMr-i kiifta. — P.] 


2 
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jV-in 10 . 

THE COINS OF THIS GLORIOUS EMPIRE. 

As throiigli the attention of his Majesty, gold and silver have been 
brought to the greatest degree of purity, in like manner the form of the 
coins has pJso been improved. The coins are now an ornament to the 
treasury, and much liked by the people. I shall give a few particulars. 

A. Gold Coins. 

1. The sahansah is a round coin weiglung 101 tolas, 9 mdshas, and 
7 surkhs. in value equal to 100 la^l-i jaldU-muhis. On the field of one side 
is engraved the name of his Majesty, and on the five arches in the border, 
As-sidtan'^ d-a^zam'^ ’l-khdqdrC d-mu''azz'‘ khallad'^ AllalC mulkalC 
sidtana-lC zaro'^ ddr' l-Mildfad Agra, “ the great sultan, the distinguished 
emperor, may God perpetuate Ids kingdom and his reign ! Struck at 
the capital Agra.” On the field of the reverse is the beautiful formula,''- 
and the following veise of the Qur*an*: Alldh'‘ yazraq'‘ man gashed''' 
bi-qhaijA hisdb'", “ God is bountiful unto whom He pleaseth, without 
measure ” ; and roundabout are the names of the first four Khalifas. 
This is what was first cut by Maulana Masqud, the engraver ; after which 
jiulla ‘'All Ahmad made with great skill the following additions. On one 
side Afzal" dlndr"^ yanfuqu-h" ar-rajul" dinar'^” yayofmjuh" ^alg ashabih'fl 
sabil' ’lldh, “ the best coin which a man expends is a coin which he spends 
on his co-religionists in the path of God.” 

And on the other side he wrrote, 

As-svltdn" 7- -‘■a/I al-khalifat" al-muta''dU khallnd" alldh" trddlq 
idulkah" ?i’“ sultdnah" abbad" ''adlah" w" ihsdnah", “the sublime 
■fuUdti, the exalted khalifa, may God the .Almighty perpetuate his kingdom 
and his reign, and given eternity to his justice and bounty ! ” 

Afterwnrd.s all this was removed, and the following two Rubd'^is ® of 
the court-poet and plulosopher Shaykh Fayzi were engraved by him. On 
one side, 

Khurshid ki haft bahr azu gawhar ydft 
Sang-i siyah az partav-i an jawhar ydft 
Kdn az nawr-i tarbiyat-i it zar ydft 
IF’dn zar sharaf az sikka-yi Shah Akbar ydft. 


^ Also called Kalimah, or the Confession of Faith, la ilaha iU-allah, Muhammadun. 
ras-ril-ullah. 

* Qur. Sur. II, 208. 


Quatrains. — P.] 
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“ It is the Sun ^ from which the seven oceans get their pearb. 

The black rocks get their jewels from his lustre. 

The mines get their gold from his fostering glance, 

And their gold is ennobled by Akbar’s stamp.” 
and, AlldJi'‘ a]cbar jnll^ jalldla-h'^, “God is great, may His glory shine 
forth ! ” in the middle. And on the other side. 

In sikka ki plrdya-yi umniid btivad 
Bd naqsJi-i davdm n ndm-i jdvid buvad 
Simd-yi sa^ddal-asJi haniin bas ki bi-dahr 
Yak zarra nazar-karda-yi kJiurshid buvad. 

“ This coin, which is an ornament of hope. 

Carries an everlasting stamp, and an immortal name. 

As a sign of its auspiciousness, it is sufficient 
That, once, for all ages the sun has cast a glimpse upon it.” 
and the date, according to the Divine era, in the middle. 

2. There is another gold coin, of the same name and shape, weighing 
91 tolas and S mdshas, in value equal to 100 round muhrs, at 11 mCishas 
each. It has the same impression as the preceding. 

3. The Rahas is the half of each of the two preceding coins It is 
sometimes made square. On one side it has the same impression as the 
.lahansa,^ and on the other side the following Rubd^i by Fayzi : — 

In naqd-i ravdn-i ganj-i shdhinshdhl 
Bd kawkab-i iqbdl kmmd hamrdhi 
Khurshid bi-parvar-ash az dn rCi ki bi-dahr 
Ydbad sharaf az sikka-yi Akbarshdhi. 

“ This current coin of the Imperial treasure 
Accompanies the star of good fortune. 

0 sun, foster it, because for all ages 
It is ennobled by Akbar’s stamp ! ” 

4. The Atma is the foiurth part of the sahansa, round and square. 
Some have the same impression as the sahansa * ; and some have on one 
side the following Ruhd^i by Fayzi ® ; — 

In sikka ki dast-.i bakht rd zeivar bdd 
Firdya-yi nuh sipihr u haft akhtar bdd 


* According to the Natural Philosophers of the Middle Ages, the influence of the sun 
calls the metals, the pearls, and precious stones into existence ; ride the thirteenth 
jAin. The allusion to the sun is explained by the note to page III. 

In the Persian — P.] 

® Quatrains. — P.] ' 

[ * Sad-muhri in the Persian text. — P.] 

Malik" ’8h-Shu<;ara‘ in the Persian text. — P.] 
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Zarrm naqdist kdr az-u chun zar had 
Dar dahr ravdn bi-ndm-i shah akhar had. 

“ This coin — May it adorn the hand of the fortunate, 

And may it be an ornament of the nine heavens and the seven stars — 
Is a gold coin, — May golden be its work ! 

Let it be current for all ages to the glory of Shah Akbar.” 

And on the other side the preceding Raha^i. 

5. The Binsal, of the same two forms as the dtma, in value equal to 
one-fifth of the first coin. 

There are also gold coins of the same shape and impression, in value 
equal to one-eighth, one-tenth, one-twentieth, one twenty-fifth, of the 
sahansa. 

6. The Chugul,^ of a square form, is the fiftieth part of the sahansa, 
in value equal to two*muhrs.“ 

7. The round La^l-i Jaldli,^ in weight and value equal to two round 
muhrs, having on one side Alldh'‘ akhar, and on the other Yd 

“ 0 helper.” 

8. The Aftdhl is round, weighs 1 tola, 2 mdshas, and 4| surMs, in 
value equal to 12 rupees. On one side, “ Alldh" akhar, jall'^ jaldlu-h“,” 
and on the other the date according to the Divine era, and the place 
where it is struck. 

9. The Ildhi is round, weighs 12 mdshas, 1| snrHs, bears the same 
stamp as the Afldbl, and has a v.ilue of 10 rupees. 

^ Or Juguh Abu ’l-Fazl’s spelling in the text is ambiguous. 

2 The MSS. differ. Most of them place the Chugul as the sixth coin after the Binsat, 
and read ; — 

“The Chugul, of a square form, weighing 3 5} surl^s ; its value is thirty 

rupees. Also, of a round form, weighing 2 tolas, 9 nulskas, having a value of three round 
muhrs, of 11 mdshxs each (/.€., 27 rupees). But the impression of both is the same. 
They are X\\e fiftieth part of the Sahansa.'* 

The last sentence does not agree with the value and weight of the Sahansa ; for the 
two Chuguh, as given by Abu ’l-Fa/l, would each be the hundred and third part of the 
two kinds of Sahansa, not the fiftieth part. 

Mr. Thomas in his excellent edition of Prinsep’s Useful Tables, pp. 5, 6, gives an 
extract from a MS. of the in his possession, which appears to agree with the above 
reading ; but he only mentions the square form of the Chugul, weighing 3 tolas, surkhs, 
worth 30 rupees ; and then passes on to the eighth coin, the Aftubi. 

Two other MSS. — among them Col. Hamilton’s — read after the Binsat [i.e., after the 
twenty-fifth line of p. 24 of my text edition) — 

“ 0. The Ckakdrgosha (or square), weighing 3 tolas, 5J- surHs, worth 30 rupees. 

“ 7. The Gird (or round) ; weighing 2 tolas, 9 mdshas, in value equal to the 3 round 
muhrs of 11 mdshas each. 

’* Both have the same impression. 

“ 8. The Chugul, of a square form, the fiftieth part of a Sahansa, in value equal 
to two La^l-i Jaldli muhrs.*'' 

This reading obviates all difficulties. But the real question is whether the Chahdrgosha, 
the Gird, and the Chugul are three distinct coins. 

® For the round La^l-i Jaldli, some MSS. only read, “ The Gird,** i.e., round, taking 
the words La^l-i Jaldli to the preceding. Vide the tenth coin. 
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10. The S 5 '*^are JaZrtZT is of the same weight and value ; on one 
side “ AUdJi^ aJcbar,” and on the other “ jall'^ jaldlu-h'‘.'’ 

11. The ‘'Adl-gutJca is round, weighs 11 mashas, and has a value of 
nine rupees. On one side “ Allah" akbar ”, and on the other, “ Yd 

12. The Round muhr, in weight and value equal to the ^Adl-gutka, 
but of a different^ stamp, 

13. Mihrdbl ^ is in weight, value, and stamp, the same as the round 
mvhr. 

14. The Mu'''ini is both square and round. In weight and value it is 
equal tO the IxY'l-i jaldli, and the round muhr. It bears the stamp “ ud 

15. The Chahdrgosha, in stamp and weight the same as the Aftdbi. 

16. The Gird is the half of the Ildhl, and has the same stamp. 

17. The Dhan ®‘is half a La^l-i Jaldli.* 

18. The Salimi is the half of the ‘'Adl-gutka. 

19. The Rabi ® is a quarter of the Aftdbi. 

20. The Man, is a quarter of the Ildhi, and Jaldli. 

21. The Half Salimi is a quarter of the ''Adl-gutka. 

22. The Panj is the fifth part of the Ildhi. 

23. The Pandau is the fifth part of the La''l-i Jaldli ; on one side is 
a lily," and on the other a wild rose. 

24. The Sumni, or Ashisidd, is one-eighth of the Ildhi ; on one side 
“ Allah" alcbar,” and on the other “ jail" jaldla-h".” 

25. The Raid is the sixteenth part of the Ildhi. It has on both sides a 
%vild rose. 

26. The Zara is the thirty-second part of an Ildhi and has the same 
stamp as the kald. 

As regards gold coins, the custom followed in the imperial mint is to 
coin La''l-i jaldlis, Dhans, and Mans, each coin for the space of a month. 
The other gold coins are never stamped without special orders. 


* It has the Kalima. (Saj’yid Ahmad’s edition of the A^'in.) 

* The figure called mihrdhi is 


’ In Forbes’s Dictionary, dahan. 

* Several MSS. read — “ Jialf a quarter Ilahi and La<;l i Jalali.” Forbes gives six 
rupees (?). 

= Several MSS. have Rabi. Perhaps we should write Rabbi. 

Ldla in Persian text. This is the common red poppy in Afghanistan and the Panjab ; 
and in Persia is also applied to the wild tulip. — P.] 
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B. Silver Cains. 

1. The Bupiya is roundj and weighs eleven and one haK mushas. 
It was first introduced in the time of Sher Khan. It was perfected during 
this reign, aii.d received a new stamp, on one side “ AllaK akbar, jnW' 
jalalu-h'^ and on the other the date. Although the market price is some- 
times more or less than forty dams, yet this value is always set upon it 
in the paymeot of salaries. 

2. The Jaldla is of a square form, which was introduced during the 
present reign. In value and stamp it is the same as No. 1. 

3. The X)ar& is half a JaZd^a. 

4. The Charn is a quarter JalMa. 

5. The Panel an is a fifth of the Jaldla. 

6. The Ashi is the eighth part of the. Jaldla. 

7. The Dasd is one-tenth of the Jaldla. 

8. The Kola is the sixteenth part of the Jaldla. 

9. The Sulci us one-twentieth of the Jaldla. 

The same fractional parts are adopted for the [round] Bupiya, which 
are, however, different in form. 

C. Copper Coins. 

1. The Dam weighs 5 talcs, i.e. 1 tola, 8 mdslias, and 7 surMs ; it is 
the fortieth part of the rupiya. At first this coin was called Paisa, and also 
BuhloU ; now it is known under this name (dam). On one side the place is 
given -^vhere it was struck, and on the other the date. 

For the purpose of calculation, the dam is divided into twenty-five 
parts, each of which is called a,jetaU This imaginary division is only used 
by accountants. 

2. The Adhela is half of a ddm. 

3. The Pdlold is a quarter ddm. 

4. The Damri is one-eighth of a ddm. 

In the beginning of this reign, gold was coined to the glory of his 
Jlajesty in many parts of the empire ; now gold coins are struck at four 
places only, viz. at the seat of the government, Bengal, Ahmadabad 
(Gujrat), and Kabul. Silver and, copper are likewise coined in these 
four places, and besides in the following ten places ; Ilahabas, Agra, 
Ujain, Surat, Dihli, Patna, Kashmir, Labor, Multan, Tanfia. In twenty- 
eight towns copper coins only are struck, viz. Ajmlr, Avadh, Atak, Alwar, 
Bada'^on, Banaras, Bhakkar, Bahirah, Patan, Jaunpur, Jalandhar, 
Hard war, I.lisar, Firuza, KalpI, Gwaliyar, Gorakhpur, Kalauur, 


' Often misspelt chetal. The text gives the correct spelling. 
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Xakhnau, Mandu, Nagor, Sarhind, Siyalkot, Saronj, Saharanpir, 
Sarangpur, Sambal, Qanawj, Eantanbhur. 

Mercantile affairs in this country are mostly transacted in round 
muhrs, ruyiyas, and dams. 

Unprincipled men cause a great deal of mischief by rubbing down the 
coins, or by employing similar methods ; and, in consequence of the 
damage done to the nation at large, his Majesty continually consults 
experienced men. and from his knowledge of the spirit of the age, issues 
new regulations in order to prevent such detrimental practices. 

The currency underwent several changes. First, when (in the 27th 
year) the reins of the government were in the hands of Raja Todarmal,^ 
four kinds of muhrs were allowed to be current ; A. There was a La‘'l-{ 
JaldTi, which had the name of his Majesty stamped on it, and weighed 
1 tola, 1| surldis. It was quite pure, and had a value of 400 dams. Again, 
there existed from the beginning of this glorious reign, a muhr with the 
imperial stamp, of which three degrees passed as current, viz. ; B. This 
muhr, when perfectly pure, and having the full weight of 11 mashas. 
Its value was 360 dams. If from wear and tear it had lost in weight within 
three grains of rice it was still allowed to be of the same degree, and no 
difference was made. C. The same muhr, when it had lost in weight from 
four to six rice grains ; its value was 355 dams. D. The same muhr, 
when it had lost in weight from six to nine rice grains ; its value was 
350 dams. 


1 Raja Todarmal, a Khatrl by caste, was born at Labor. He appears to have entered 
Akbar's service during the 18th year of the emperor's reign, when he was employed 
to settle the affairs of Gujrat. In the 19th year, we find him in Bengal in company 
with Khan; and three years later again at Gujrat. In the 27th year he 

was appointed Diivdn of the empire, when he remodelled the revenue system. After an 
unsuccessful attempt on his life made by a Khatrl in the 32nd year, he was sent against 
the Yusufzals, to avenge the death of Bir Bar. In the 34th year, old age and sickness 
obliged him to send in his resignation, which Akbar unwillingly accepted. Ret ,, 
to the banka of the Ganges, he died — or, went to hell, as Bada*’oni expresses himself in the 
case of Hindus — on the 11th day A.H. 998, or 10th iSovember, 1589, the same year 
in which Raja Bhagwan Das died. Todarmal had reached the rank of a ChahdrhazCiri, 
or commander of Four Thousand, and was no less distinguished for his personal courage, 
than his financial abilities. His eldest son Dharu, a commander of seven hundred, 
was killed in the war with T’hatha. 

Abu ’1-Fazl did not like Todarmal personally, but praises him for his strict integrity 
and abilities ; he charges him with vindictiveness of temper and bigotry. Awrangzeb 
said he had heard from his father that Akbar complained of the raja’s independence, 
vanity, and biqoted adherence to Hinduism. Abu ’1-Fazl openly complained of him to 
Akbar ; but the emperor with his usual regard for faithful services, said that he could 
not drive away an old servant. In his adherence to Hinduism, Todarmal may be con- 
trasted with Bir Bar, who a short time before his death had become a member of the 
Divine Faith. Once when accompanying Akbar to the Panjab, in the hurry of the 
departure, Todarmal’s idols were lost ; and as he transacted no business before his daily 
worship, he remained for several days without food and drink, and was at last with 
difficulty cheered up by the emperor. 
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Muhrs of less weight than this were considered as bullion. 

Of Rupiyas. tliree kinds were then current, viz. : A . one of a square form, 
of pure silver, and weighing 11 |- mashas ; it went under the name of 
Jaldla, and had a value of 40 dams. B. The roimd, old AkbarshdJil rupiya, 
which, when of full weight, or even at a surJAi less, was valued at 
39 dams. C. The same rupees, when in weight two surlAs less, at 38 dams. 

Rupees of less weight than this were considered as bullion. 

Secondly, on the 18th Mihr of the 29th year of the Divine era, ‘^Azud“ 
’d-Daulah Amir Fath“ ’Hah ^ ot Shiraz coming at the head of afiairs, 
a royal order was issued, that on the muhrs, as far as three grains : and on 
the rupiyas, as far as six grains short weight, no account should be taken, 
but that they should be reckoned of full weight. If muhrs were still less, 
they should make a deduction for the deficiency, whatever their deficiency 
might be ; but it was not ordered that only muhrs down to nine grains 
less should be regarded as muhrs. Again, according to the same regulation, 
the value of a muhr that was one surl^ deficient was put down as 353 dams 
and a fraction ; and hence they valued the price of one surl^ of coined 
gold at the low rate oijour dams and a fraction. According to Todarmal’s 
regulation, a deduction of five dams was made for a deficiency of one 
surhh ; and if the muhr had lost something more than the three grains, 
for which he had made no account, even if it were only 1 surMi, full five 


^ Amir Fath ’llah of Shiraz was the pupil of Wiwaja Jamal" ’cl-Din Mahmud, 
Kamal" d-Din of Shirwan, and Mir Uhiyag" ’d-Din Man§ur of Shiraz. He so excelled 
in all branches of natural philosophy, especially mechanics, that Abu ’1-Fazl said of 
him, “If the books of antiquity should be lost, the Amir will restore them.” At the 
earnest solicitations of 9Adl Shah of Bijapur, he left Shiraz for the Bekhan. In A.H. 991, 
after the death of ^ Adi Shah, he was invited by Akbar, -Rho raised him to the dignity 
of a Sadr, and bestowed upon him, three years later, the title of Amin^ ’1-Mulk. He 
was appointed to assist Todarraal, and rendered good service in Rorking up the old 
revenue books. His title, Amlii“ ’1-Mulk, to R'hich Abu ’1-Fazl alludes [vide p. 28, 1. 9 
of my text edition), R’as in the same year changed to 'd-Daivlah, or the arm of 

mjpire. The Amir R-ent afterR-ards to Khandesh. After his return in 997 to Akbar, 
who was then in Kashmir, he was attacked with fever, of which he died. Thinking to 
understand the medical art, he refused the advice of the famous Hakim and tri*ed 
to cure the fever by eatini hnrlsa {vide the tRcnty-foinih A®’iii), which caused his 
death. 

Next to Abu ’-Fazl, Fayzi, and Blr Bar, the Amir was perhaps most loved by 
Akbar. Several of his mechanical inventions, mentioned below, arc asciibed bV 
Abu ’1-Fazl to Akbar himself (!). The Amir R'as, hoRever, on the best terms with 
Abu ’1-Fazl, R'hose son he instructed. According to the author of the d-^Alam, 

he was “a worldly man, often accompanying the emperor on hunting parties, Rith 
a rifle on his shoulder, and a pOR'der-bag in his R-aistband, treading down science, and 
performing feats of strength which Rustam could not have performed.” 

It is stated by the autlior of the d-UmaroA' that according to some, the 

Amir was a Sih-hamri, or Commander of three thousand; but I do not And his name 
among the lists of Akbar’s grandees given in the Tabaqdt-i Akbarl, and the last AMn 
of the second book of this work. Instead of Amir Fat!i“ ’llJh, we also find, especially 
in Badaoni, Shah Fath'i ’llah. He lies buried on the TaHt-i Sulayman. Favri’s ode 
on his death is very fine. 
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dams were subtracted ; and for a deficiency of IJ surkhs he deducted ten 
dams, even if the deficiency should not be quite 1 J surJchs. By the new law 
of “^Azud” ’d-Dawlah, the value of a muhr was lessened bj^ six dams and a 
fraction, as its gold was worth 353 dams and a fraction onlyd 

Azud“ 'd-Dawlah abolished also the regulation, according to which the 
value of a round rupiya had been fixed at one dam less than the square one, 
notwithstanding its perfection in weight and purity, and fixed the value of 
the round rupiya, when of full weight or not less than one surJch . at forty 
dams ; and whilst formerly a deduction of two dams was made for a 
deficiency of two surkhs. they now deduct for the same deficiency only 
one dam and a fraction. 

Thirdly, when ‘^Azud“ 'd-Dawlah went to Khandesh, the Eaja 
estimated the value of muhrs that had been expressed in Jalala rupees, in 
round rupees ; and from his obstinate and wrangling disposition, fixed 
again the deficiencies on muhrs and rupees according to the old rates. 

Fourthly, when Qulij Kiian- received the charge of the government 
he adopted the Raja's manner of estimating the muhrs ; but he deducted 
ten dams for a deficiency in the weight of a muhr, for which the Raja 
had deducted five dams ; and twenty dams for the former deduction of 
ten dams ; whilst he considered every muhr as bullion, if the deficiency 
was 1| surkhs. Similarly, every rupiya, the deficiency of which was one 
surFh, was considered as bullion. 


^ For <?Axu<l'J ’d'Daulah having fixed the value of 1 aurkh. of coined gold at4rf«w5 
and a small fraction, the value of a muhr of full weight (11 = 11 x 8 s^irkhs) 

was only 11 x 8 x (4 x a small fraction) dams^ i.e., according to Abu ’l*Fazl, 353 darns 
and a fraction, instead of 360 darns. 

2 Quh'j Khan is first mentioned during the 17th year of Akbar’s reign, when 
he was made governor of the Fort of Surat, which Akbar after a siege of forty-seven 
days had conquered. In the 23rd year he was sent to Uujrat : and after the death of 
Shah Mansur, he was, two years later, appointed as DUcan. In the 2Sth year lie accom- 
panied the army during the conquest of Gujrat, In the 34th year he leceived Sarnbhal 
as jciglr. After the death of Todarmal, he ^^as again appointed as Dhcdn. Tins is the 
time to which Abu ’l-Fazl refers. In KK)2 he was made governor of Kabul, where he 
has not successful. After his removal, he accompanied, m 1005, his son-in-law Trince 
Danyal as Atdliq, or tutor, but he soon returned to Akbar. During tlic absence, in lUOT, 
of the emperor in Khandesh, he was governor of Agra. Two years later he was promoted 
to the governorship of the Paiijab and Kabul. At the accession of Jaliangii, he was 
sent to Gujrat, but returneil next year to the Panjah, where he had to tight against 
the Rawshaniy 3 ’ahs. He died, at an advanced age, in 1035, oi A.l). ll)25-2(). Abu T-FazI, 
in the last of the second book, mentions Jnm as Chakarhazorl, or (’ommander of Four 

Thousand, which high rank he must have held for some time, as Sizamhi JIarau i, in 
his Tabaqat-i Akbarl, mentions him as such, and as UltrCin. When tutor to Prince D.inyrii, 
he w'as promoted to the command of Four Thousand Five Hundred, Khan was 

a pious man, and a staunch iSunni ; he was much rehpccted for his learniiie. As a poet 
he is known under the name of i ^fatl ; some of his verses nnu' be found in the con- 
cluding chapter of the 'l-^AIarn. The high rank whidi he held was less due to 

his talents as a statesman than to his fainilv-connexion with the kings of Turan. Of 
his two sons, Mirza Sa\f“ ’llah and Mirza llusaNiiOidlj, the latter bes^t known. [Vide 
note 2 to Xo. 42 of 30. — 13. J 
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Lastly, his Majesty, trusting to his advisers and being occupied 1 y 
various important affairs, paid at first but little attention to this subject, 
till after ha^■ing received some intimation of the unsatisfactory state of this 
matter, he issued another regulation, which saved the nation farther 
losses, and was approved of by every one, far and near. On the 26th of 
Bahman, of the j^ear 36, according to the Di\dneera(A.D. 1592), he adopted 
the second [i.e. ‘■Azud" ’d-Dawlah] method, with one exception , namely, he 
did not approve of the provision that a muhr the deficiency of which did 
not exceed three, and a rupiya, the deficiency of which did not exceed six, 
sitrMs, should still be regarded as of full weight. And this regulation was 
the only effectual method for preventing the fraudulent practices of 
unprincipled men ; for the former regulations contained no remedy in 
cases when the officers of the mint coined money of the above deficiency 
in weight, or when treasurers reduced full coins to the same deficiency. 
Besides, shameless thieffish people made light grain weights, and used to 
reduce muhrs, deficient by three grains, to six grains deficiency, whilst 
they accepted muhrs six grains deficient as muhrs deficient by nine grains. 
This reduction of coins being continued, large quantities of gold were 
stolen, and the losses seemed never to end. By the command of his 
Majesty grain weights of hdhdghuri were made, which were to be used in 
weighing. On tbe same date other stringent regulations were issued, 
that the treasurers and revenue collectors should not demand from the 
tax-payers any particular species of coins, and that the exact deficiency 
in ^^'eight and- purity, whatever it might be, should be taken according 
to the present rate and no more. This order of his Majesty disappointed 
the wicked, taught covetous men moderation, and freed the nation from 
the cruelty of oppressors. 


A^i/i 11 . 

THE DIRHAM AND THE DINAR. 

Having given some aecoimt of the currency of the empire, I shall add 
a few part-iculars regarding these two ancient coins, and remark on the 
\'alue of ancient coinage. 

The Dirha»i , or Dirham, as the word is sometimes given, is a silver coin, 
the shape of which resembled that of a date-stone. During the l-hildfut 
of ’^Fmar} it was changed to a circular form ; and in the time of Ziibayr 
it was impi-essed with the words Allah'' (God), haraknt (blessing). I/ajjdj 


[* Fariiq. — P.] 
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stamped upon it the chapter of the Qur'^an called IJMds ; and others say 
that he imprinted it 'sshth his own name. Others assert, lhat ‘'Umar was 
the first who stamped an impression on dirhams ; whilst, according to 
some, Greek, Khusravite, and Himyarite dirhams were in circulation at 
the time of Abd“ ’1-Malik, the son Marwan, by whose order Hajjaj, the 
son of Yusuf, had struck dirhams. Some say that Hajjaj refined the base 
dirhams, and coined them with the words Alldh'^ ahad (God is one), and 
Allah'" as-samad (God is eternal) ; and these dirhams were called makruha 
(abominable), because God’s holy name was thereby dishonoured, tmless 
this term be a corruption of some other name. After Hajjaj, at the time 
of the reign of Yazid bin Abd“ ’I-Malik, “^Umar bin Hubayrah coined in 
the kingdom of ‘^Iraq better diriuims than Hajjaj had made ; and after- 
wards Khalid bin ‘’Abd" ’llah Qasri, when governor of ‘■Iraq, made them 
still finer, but they were brought to the highest degree of purity by 
Yusuf son of ‘^Umar. Again, it has been said that Mus‘’ab bin Zubayr was 
the first who struck dirhams. Various accounts are given of their weights ; 
some saying that they were of ten or nine, or six or five misqdls ; whilst 
others give the weights of twenty, twelve, and ten qlrdts, asserting at the 
same time that ‘'Umar had taken a dirham of each kind, and formed a 
coin of fourteen qlrdts, being the third part of the aggregate sum. It is 
likewise said that at the time of *Umar there were current several kinds of 
dirhams : first, some of eight ddngs, which were called baghtl, after Rds 
baghl, who was an assay-master, and who struck dirhams by the command 
of ‘'Umar but others call them baghalli, from baghal, which is the name 
of a village ; ^ secondly, some of four ddngs, which were called tabri ; 
thirdly, some of three ddngs, which were known as maghriln ; and lastly, 
some of one ddng, named yamanl, the half of which four kinds ‘^Umar is 
said to have taken as a uniform average weight. Fazil of Khujand says 
that in former days dirhams had been of two kinds : first, full ones of 
eight and six ddngs (1 ddng of his = 2 qlrdts ; 1 girdt = 2 tassuj ; ] fassilj — 
2 Jiabbah ) ; and secondly, deficient ones of four ddngs a.n.d a fraction. Some 
hold different opinions on this subject. 

The Dinar is a gold coin, weighing one misqdl, i.e. 1|^ dirhams, as they 
put 1 misqdl = 6 ddngs ; 1 ddng = 4 tassuj ; 1 tassuj = 2 habbas ; 1 habha = 
2javs (barley grains) ; Ijav = 6 khardcds (mustard-grain) ; 1 khardal — 
12 fals ; 1 fals = 6 fatlls ; 1 fatU = 6 naqlrs ; 1 naqir = 6 qitmlrs ; 
and 1 qitniir = 12 zaras. One misqdl, by this calculation, would be equal 
to 96 barley grains. Misqal is a weight, used in weighing gold ; and it is 

[1 jAA in the Persian. — P.] 

* According to some inferior MSS., the name of a kind of gold. 
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also the name of the coin.^ From some ancient writings it appears that 
the Greek misqal is out of use, and weighs two qlrats less than this ; and 
that the Greek dirham differs likewise from others, being less in weight 
1*7 OJ" T of ^ ‘inisqdl. 


A^in 12. 

THE PEOFIT OF THE DEALERS IN GOLD .4ND SILVER. 

One round muhr of 11 inashas buys one tola of gold of 10 hdn ; or 
one tola, 2 surJchs of 9| ban ; or 1 tola, 4 s. of 8^ ban ; or 1 tola 6 . 9 . of 

ban ; or 1 tola, 1 mdsha of 9 hdn ; and similarly, according to the same 
proportion, the decrease of one ban increases the quantity of gold which a 
muhr can buy by one mdsha. 

The merchant buys for 100 La'^l-i Jaldli muhrs 130 1. 2 m. 0| s. of Hun 
gold of bdns. Of this quantity 22 t. 9 m. 7-|- s. burn away in melting, 
and mix with the khdk-i Isolds, so that 107 t.\m. 1^ s. of pure gold remain, 
which are coined into 105 muhrs, leaving a remainder of nearly half a 
tola of gold, the value of which is 4 rupees. From the 'khdk-i Maids are 
recovered 2 t. 11 m. 4 s. of gold, and 11 1. 11 m. d-g s. of silver, the value of 
both of which is 35 rupees, 12| tangas,^ so that altogether the above- 
mentioned quantity of Hun gold yields 105 muhrs 39 Rs., and 25 dams. 

This sum is accounted for as follows. First, 2 Rs. 18 d. 12|y., due to the 
workmen according to the rates which have been explained above ; 
secondly, 5 Rs. 8 d. Sj. for ingredients ; which sum is made up of 1 R. 4 d. 
Ik j. on account of articles used in refining the metal, viz. 26 d. 164 j. 
dung ^ ; 4 d. 20 j. salonl ; 1 d. 10 j. water ; 11 d. 5j. quicksilver, and 4 Rs. 
4 d. 6\j. on account of the khdk-i khalds {viz. 21 d. 7{j. charcoal, and 
3 Rs. 22 d. 24 j. lead) ; thirdly, 6 Rs. 37| d., which the owners of the gold 
take from the merchant, as a consideration for lending him the gold ; 
this item goes to the Dlwdn if the gold belongs to the exchequer ; 
fourthly, 100 IjiH-i Jaldll muhrs, which the merchant gets in e.xchange for 
the gold which he brought ; fifthly, 12 Rs. 37 d. 34^. which the merchant 
takes as his profit ; sixthly, 5 muhrs 12 Rs. 34 d., which go to the 
exchequer.* According to this proportion, merchants make their profits. 

Although gold is imported into Hindustan, it is to be found in 
abundance in the northern mountains of the country, as also in Tibet 

^ In text “ a gold coin — B.] 

- One tanga = 2 Jams ; now-a-days one tanga — 2 pais. 

* There is a slight mistake of jetals, as the several items added up give 105 m- 
‘31 Hs. 24 d. 23|J., but not 105 m. 39 Rs, 25 d. 
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€old may also be obtained by the Salonl --pwcess from the sands of the 
Ganges and Indus, and several other rivers, as most of the waters of this 
countrv are mixed with gold ; however, the labour and expense greatly 
exceed the profit. 

One Rupee buys 1 0 m. 2 s. of pure silver ; hence for 950 Rs. the 

merchant gets 969 1. 9 m. 4 s. of silver. Out of this quantity, 5 i. 0 »?. 4f 
burn away in casting ingots. The remainder yields 1006 rupees, and a 
siirplus of silver worth 27i dd)m. The several items are— 2 Rs. 22 d. 
12 j., as wages for the workmen (viz. The Weighman 5 d. 7f j., the 
Chdshm^r 3 d. 4;^ ; the Melter 6 d. 12| j. ; the Zarrdb 2 Rs. 1 d. 0 j. ; 
the SikJcachl 6 d. 124^'.) ; secotidlg, 10 d. 15 /., on account of requisites 
(viz. 10 d. charcoal, and 15j. water) ; thirdly, 50 Rs. 13 d. Oj., payable to 
the Tflwan ; fourthly, 950 Rs., which the merchant gets in exchange for 
the silver he brought ; a,ndL fifthly, 3 Rs. 21 d. 10| j., being the profit of 
the merchant. If he refines the base silver at his own house, his profit 
will be much greater ; but when he brings it to be coined, his profit cannot 
be so great. 

Of the silver called lari and shdhi, and the other above-mentioned 
baser coins, one rupee buys 1 <. 0 m. 4 s., so that 950 rupees will buy 
989 t. 7 ni. In the Sabbdki process, 14 1 10 m. 1 s. burn away, being at the 
rate of IJ t. per cent. ; and in making the ingots, 4 i. 11 m. 3 s. are lost in 
the fire. The remainder yields 1012 rupees ; and from the khdk-i kharal 
3|- Rs. are recoverable. The several items a.T&— first. 4 Rs. 27 d. 24| j. 
on account of the wages of the workmen (viz. the Weighman 5 d. 7f j . ; 
the Sabbdk 2 Rs. 0 d. 19j. ; the Qurskob 4 d. 19y. ; the Chdshnigir 3 d. 4j . ; 
the Melter 6 d. 121 j. ; the Zarrdb 2 Rs. 1 d. ; the Sikkachi 6 d. 124 j.) ; 
secondly, 5 Rs. 24 d. 15 j. for necessaries (viz. 5 Rs. 14 d. lead ; 10 d. 
charcoal, and 15 j. water) ; thirdly, 50 Rs. 24 d., payable to the State ; 
fourthly, 950 Rs. which the merchant receives for his silver ; fifthly, 
4 Rs. 29 d. his profit.^ Sometimes the merchant gets the silver cheap, 
when his profit is much larger. 

1044 dams buy one man of copper, i.e. at the rate of 26 d. 2\j. per ser. 
Out of this quantity, one ser is burnt away in melting ; and as each ser 
yields 30 ddms, there are coined altogether 1170 ddms, from which the 
merchant takes his capital, and 18 d. lOJj. as profit, 33 d. 10 j. go to the 
workmen ; and 15 d. 8 j. for necessaries (viz. 13 d. Sj. for charcoal ; 1 d. 
for water ; and 1 d. for clay) ; 584 d. go to the state. 


* These items added give Rs. 1015, 25 d. 14} y, f.e., a little more than the sum 
mentioned by Abu ’1-Fazl (1015 Rs. 20 d.). 
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A^in 13. 

THE OEIGIX OF METALS. 

The Creator by calling into existence the four elements, has raised up 
wonderful forms. Fire is absolutely warm, dry, light ; air is relatively 
warm, moist, light ; water is relatively cold, moist, heavy ; earth is 
absolutely cold, dry, heavy. Heat is the cause of lightness, and cold of 
heavdness ; moistness easily separates particles, whilst dryness prevents 
their separation. This wonderful arrangement calls four compounds into 
existence, first, the dsar-i ^ulavi ^ ; secondly, stones ; thirdly, plants ; 
fourthly, animals. From the heat of the sun, watery particles become 
lighter, mix with the air, and rise up. Such a mixture is called bukhdr 
(gas). From the same cause, earthy particles mix with the air, and rise up. 
Tliis mixture is called dukhdn (vapour). Sometimes, however, airy 
particles mix with the earth. Several philosophers call both of the above 
mixtures huFhdr, but distinguish the mixture of watery particles and air 
by the name of moist, or watery buMdr, whilst they call the mixture 
of earthy particles and air dry bukhdr, or dukhdni Inilfiuir (vapour-like 
gas). Roth mixtiues, they say, produce above the surface of the earth, 
clouds, wind, rain, snow, etc. ; and, below the surface of our earth, 
earthquakes, springs, and minerals. They also look uj)on the buldidr 
as the body, and upon the diikhdn as the soul of things. From a difference 
in their quality and quantity, various bodies are called into existence, as 
described in books on philosophy. 

Minerals are of five kinds • first, those which do not melt on account of 
their dryness, as the ydqut ; secondly, those which do not melt, on account 
of their liquidity, as quicksilver ; thirdly, those which can be melted, being 
at the same time neither malleable, nor inflammable, as blue stone 
fourthly, those which can be melted, being, hoM^ever, not malleable, but 
inflammable, as sulphur ; fifthly, those which can be melted, and are 
malleable, but not inflammable, as gold. A body is said to melt when 
from the union of the inherent principles of dryness and moisture its 
particles are movable ; and a body is called malleable when we can make 
it extend in such a maimer as to yield a longer and wider surface without, 
however, either separating a part from it or adding a part to it. 

When in a mixture of bukhdr with dukhdn, the former is greater in 
quantity, and when, after their mixture and complete union, the heat of 
the sun causes the whole to contract, quicksilver will be produced. 


^ Or doings from on hxgh^ as rain, snow, etc. 
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Since no part of it is destitute of dukhan, the dryness is perceptible ; 
hence, on toiicliing it, it does not affect the hand, but flees from it ; and 
since its contraction was produced by heat, no warmth can dissolve it. 
Again, when in a mixture of hukhdr aud duJikdn. both are nearly m equal 
proportion, a tenacious greasy moisture is produced. At the time of 
fermentation, airy particles enter, when cold causes the whole to contract. 
This mass is inflammable. If the dukhan and the grea.siness are a little in 
excess, sulphur will be produced, in colour either red or yellow, or 
grey or white. If the proportion of the dukhan is large, and that of the 
grease less, arsenic will result, which is red and yellow. And if the 
quantity of the buMdr is greater, pure, black and yellow naphtha will 
arise, after the mixture gets solid. Since in all, cold was the cause 
of the contraction, they can he melted ; and on account of the prevalence 
of greasiness and tenacious moistness, they are also inflammable, though, 
on accormt of the moistness, not malleable. 

Although quicksilver and sulphur are the only component parts of 
“ the seven bodies ”, there arise various forms from a difference in purity, 
or from peculiar circumstances of the mixture, or from a variety of the 
action of the component parts on each other. Thus nilver will result, 
when neither of the two components mixes with earthy particles, when 
they are pure and become perfectly united, and when the sulphur is white, 
and less than the quiclcsilver. Or, when both are in equal proportions and 
the sulphur red, and capable of colouring, gold will originate. Again, under 
similar circumstances, if both contract after the mixture, but before a 
complete union has been effected, hjiarchlni will be produced. This body 
is also called Ahanrhltu, and seems really to be raw gold ; some say, it is 
a kind of cop])er. Again, if only the sulphur be impure, and the quicksilver 
the larger conrpouer t, with an additional power of burning, copper will 
result. And if the mixture be not thorough, and the quicksilver larger, 
tin will be produced ; .some say that purity of the components is essential. 
If both compounds be of an inferior kind, closely mixed, and if the earthy 
particles of the quicksilver have a tendency of separating, and the power 
of burning be inherent in the sulphur, iron will result. And if under 
similar conditions the internrixture be not perfect, and the quicksilver 
quantitatively larger, lead will come into existence. These seven metals 
are called the sere^i bodies ; and quicksilver has the name of the mother of 
th.e bodies, and sulphur, the father of the bodies. Quicksilver is also 
denominated the spirit, and arsenic and &ul[)hur the pivots of life. 

Jast (pewter), 1 which, accordirrg to the opinions of .some, is Ruh-i 


Or zinc ? — P.] 
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tutiya, and resembles lead, is nowhere mentioned in philosophical books, 
but there is a mine of it in Hindustan, in the territory of Jdlor, which is 
a dependency of the Suba of Aimlr. Some practical mechanics ^ are of 
opinion that the metal called risds is a silver in the state of leprosy, and 
quicksilver a silver in the state of apoplexy ; that lead is gold apoplectic 
and burnt, and bronze crude gold ; and that the chemist, like the doctor, 
can restore these diseased metals by the principles of similarity and 
opposition. 

Practical men form of the above seven bodies, several compounds, 
used for ornaments, vessels,etc. Among them I may mention : 1. Safldru, 
which the people of Hindustan call kasl. It is a mixture of 4 sers of copper 
to 1 ser of tin, melted together. 2. Ruy, 4 sers of copper to sers of lead. 
It is called in this country hhmigdr. 3. Brass, which the Hindus call pital, 
is made in three ways ; first, 2| sers copper to 1 ser riih-i tutiya, which is 
malleable, when cold ; secondly, 2 sers of copper to 1 ser of riih-i tutiya, 
which is malleable, when heated ; thirdly, 2 sers of copper to 1 ser of 
ruh-i tutiya, not worked with the hammer, but by casting. 4. Slrn-i 
siiMta, composed of lead, silver, and bronze ; it has a black lustre, and is 
used in painting. 5. Haft-josh, which, like the Khdrchim, is nowhere to be 
found ; it is said to consist of six metals. Some call it tdTiqun, whilst 
others give this name to common copper. 6. Ashfdkdt, a compound of 
eight metals, viz. the six of the haft josh, ruh-i tutiya, and ha si. It is also 
made of seven compounds. 7. Kaulpatr, 2 sers of safidru, and 1 ser of 
copper. It is coloured, and looks Avell, and belongs to the inventions of 
his Majesty. - 


A^ln 14. 

OX SPECIFIC GRAVITY. 

It has been .said above that various compounds result from a mixture 
of bukhdr and diiJfhdn, which themselves consist of light and heavy 
elements. Besides, huhhiir is icet or dry ; and a complete union of the two 
sets in, sometimes before and after the mixture, and .sometimes in either 
of these con litions. It is on this account that a compound whose fiery 
and airy particles are more numerous than it.s watery and earthy particles 
is lighter tlian a mineral in which there are more watery and earthy 
particles ; and likeAvise, every mineral in which the huVhdr predominates 


^ According to some MS*S., the Hindus. 

^ This phrase seems to mean that the invention was made at the time of Akbar. 
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over the diiTchan is lighter than a mineral, in which the opposite is the case. 
Again, a mineral in which the complete union of the bukhar and dukhan 
has set in, is heavier than one which has not reached this degree, because 
the interstices between the particles, and the entering of air, make a body 
large and light. Bearing this in mind, we have a means of discovering the 
weight and lightness of every body. Some one,^ now long ago dead, has 
expressed the weight of several bodies in verses (metre Mujtass) : — 

Z’ ru-yi jussa-yi haftdd u yak diram simab, 

Chil 0 shash ast, u z’ arziz siy u hasht shumdr, 

Zahab sad ast surb jKinjak u nuh, ahan chil, 

Birinj o mis chihil o panj, nuqra panjah u char. 

“ Quicksilver ^ is 71 ; Buy is 46 ; Tin is 38 ; Gold 100 ; Lead 59 ; Iron 
40 ; Brass and Copper 45 ; Silver 54.” Others have expressed the 
numbers by mnemo-technical words in rhyme (metre Ramal) : — 
Nuhfilizz-i mustau'iyy^ ’I hajm rd chun bar-kashi, 

Ikhtildf-i u'azn ddrad har yak-l bi ishtibdk. 

Zar lakan, zibaq alam, usrub dahan, arziz hal, 

Fizm nod, dhan yak-1, miss u shabah mah, ruy mdh. 

■“ If you weigh equal volumes of the following nine metals, you will 
doubtlessly find their different weights as follows : gold lakan, ^ quicksilver 
alam, lead dahan, tin hal, silver nad, iron yaki, copper and brass mah, 
rily mdh.” If of these nine metals, pieces be taken of equal dimensions, 
their weights will be different. Some sages ascribe this variety in weight 
to the difference in the qualitative constitution of the bodies, and trace to 
it their lightness or heaviness, their floating or sinking in water, and their 
weights as indicated by common and hydrostatic balances. Several 
deep-sighted philosophers compute the weight of bodies with a reference 
to water. They fill a suitable vessel with water, and throw into it 100 
misqdls of each metal ; and from the quantities of water thrown out upon 
the introduction of the metals, are found the differences between them in 
volume and weight. The greater the quantity of the water which 100 
misqdls of a body displace, the greater is its volume and the less its weight, 

^ Aba Nasr-i Fardhit of Fftrah, a town in Sijistan. His real name is Muhammad 
Badra ’d-Din. He has written a Vocabulary in rhyme, entitled Nisdb^ 's-Sibydn, 
which for centuries has been read in nearly every Madrasa of Persia and India ; vide 
Journal .rls. Soc. Bengal, for 1868, p. 7. 

* We fix the specific gravities as follows : Gold 19*26 ; Mercury 13-6 ; Lead 11*325 ; 
■Silver 10*47; Copper 9; Tin 7*32; Iron 7*7, for which numbers water is unity. 
Abu ’1-Fazl takes gold as standard ; and assuming, for his values, 19*26 as its specific 
gravity, we would get. Mercury 13*87 ; Lead 11*36 ; Silver 10*40 ; Copper 8*67 ; Iron 
7*76 ; Tin 7*32 ; Ruy 8*86. 

® The Arabic consonants of the mnemo-technical words lakan, alam, etc., represent 
numbers ; thus, li^k + n = 30 + 20 + 50; a + i + »i = l+ 30 + 40; etc. 

3 
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and reverselv. Thus ICO m. of silver displace 9| m.oi water, and the same 
quantity of gold, m. Tf the weight of the water displaced by a body be 
subtracted from its weight in air, its weight in water will be found. The 
scales of the air-balance are both suspended in air ; those of the hydro- 
static balance are both on the surface of the water. As the heavier body 
possesses the greater power for sinking, it will, in any case, rnove in the 
direction of the perpendicular ; but, if either of the two scales be on the 
surface of the water, and the other in the air, the latter scale, although 
perhaps the lighter, will necessarih' sink, as air, being a finer substance 
than water, does not offer so much resistance. A body will sink in water 
if the quantity of water displaced by it be less than the weight of the body, 
and a body will float if that quantity be greater ; and if the water dis- 
placed be equal to the weight of the body, its upper side will coincide with 
the siuface of the water. Abu Raijhan ^ has drawn up a table which I shall 
insert here. 

Quantity of water displaced by 100 Apparent weight {weight in water) of 


misqdls of 100 misqdls of 

Dang. Ta.ssuj. Dang. Tassuj.. 


Gold,* 

5 

1 

2 

Gold, 

95 

4 

2 

Quicksilver, 

7 

2 

1 

Quicksilver, 

92 

3 

3 

Lead, 

8 

5 

3 

Lead, 

91 

1 

3 

Silver 

9 

4 

1 

Silver, 

90 

1 

3 

Buy, 

11 

2 

3 



88 

4 

3 

Copper, 

11 

3 

3 

Copper, 

88 

3 

3 

Brass, 

11 

4 

3 

Brass 

88 

2 

3 

Iron, 

12 

5 

2 

Iron, 

87 

3 

o 

Tin, 

13 

4 

3 

Tin 

86 

2 


Ydqiit (light blue), 

25 

1 

2 

Ydqiit (light blue). 

74 

4 

2 

Ydqiit (red). 

26 

3 

3 

Ydqiit (red). 

74 

3 

3 

Kuby {la*'l), 

27 

5 

2 

Ruby ifaH) 

72 

3 

2 

Zumurrud, 

36 

2 

3 

Zumurrud, 

63 

4 

3 

Pearl, 

37 

1 

3 

Pe.arl 

62 

5 


Lapis lazuli, .... 

38 

3 

3 

Lapis lazuli, .... 

61 

3 

3 

Cornelian, 

38 

3 

3 

Cornelian, 

61 

3 

3 

Amber 

39 

3 

3 

Amber 

60 

3 

3 

Bnlliir, 

40 

3 

3 

BullUr, 

60 

3 

3 




> With the exception of Quicksilver, Silver, and Ydqiit [light blue) the numbcra 
given in the MSS., and the above list, are slightly wrong, because the sum of the weiehts 
of the water displaced and the apparent weight, ought to give 100 misqals (Im = 6 d • 
Id. ^ it.). But in most items there is an excess of one dang > ' • 
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The weight (in air) of the under- The weight (in air) of the under- 
mentioned nietals, the volume of nienlioned precious stones, the 
100 misqals of gold- being taken as volume 100 m isqdls of the blue 
the unit of volume. gdqut being taken as the unit of 

volume. 



.V l-.qCil. 

Dung. 

TttS^n j 

.17/ 

s/fi/. JjA 

ng. Tu 

J 

Gold, 

... 100 

0 

0 

YaqCit (light blue). 

94 

3 

3 

Quicksilver, . . 

. .. 71 

1 

1 

Ydqut (red). 

94 

3 

*.> 

■J 

Lead, 

. .. 59 

2 

2 

Rubv, 

£0 

2 

3 

Silver, 

. . . 54 

3 

3 

Zinnurrud, 

69 

o 

O 

3 

7??7,?/ . 

. . . 46 

o 

3 

Pearls, 

67 

0 

2 

Copper, 

. . . 45 

3 

3 

Lapis lazuli, .... 

65 

3 

o 

Brass, 

. .. 45 

3 

5 

(l)Cornelian, 

64 

4 

•) 

Iron, 

. . . 10 

0 

0 

.\mbcr, 

64 

3 

1 

Tin, 

... 38 

2 

O 

Bullur 

63 

3 

3 


A^ln 15. 

THE IMPERIAL HARli.M. 

His Majest}' i.s a great friend of good order and propriety in bu-.dnes.s. 
Tlirough order, the world becomes a meadow of truth and reality ; aiM 
that which is but external, rect^ives through it a spiritual meaning. For 
this reason, the large number of women ’ — a vexatious question even for 
great statesmen furnished his Majesty with an opportunity to display 
his wisdom, and to rise from the low level of worldly dependence to the 
eminence of perfect freedom. The imperial palace and household are 
therefore in the best order. 

His Majesty forms matrimonial alliances with princes of Hindustan, 
and of other countries ; and .secures by these ties of harmony tlie peace 
of the world. 

As the sovereign, by the light of his wisdom, has raised fit persons 
from the dust of obscurity, and appointed them to various offices, so does 
he also elevate faithful persons to the several ranks in the service of the 
seraglio. Short-sighted men think of impure gold, which will gradually 
turn into pure gold : - but the far-sighted know that his IMajesty under- 
stands how to use elixirs “ and chemical processes. Any kind of growth 


^ So according to the opinion of the philosophers of the Middle Ages. 
^ Elixirs change quickly that which is worthless into pure gold. 
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will alter the constitution of a body ; copper and iron will turn to gold, 
and tin and lead to silver ; hence it is no matter of astonishment if an 
excellent being changes the worthless into men. “ The saying of the wise 
is true that the eye of the exalted is the elixir for producing goodness.” 
Such also are the results flowing from the love of order of his Majesty, from 
his wisdom, insight, regard to rank, his respect for others, his acti\'ity, 
his patience. Even when he is angry, he does not deviate from the right 
path ; he looks at everything with kindly feelings, weighs rumours well, 
and is free from all prejudice ; he considers it a great blessing to have the 
good wishes of the people, and does not allow the intoxicating pleasures 
of this world to overpower his calm judgment. 

His Majesty has made a large enclosure with fine buildings inside, 
where he reposes. Though there are more than five thousand women, he 
has given to each a separate apartment. He has also di\’ided them into 
sections, and keeps them attentive to their duties. Several chaste women 
have been appointed as ddroghas, and superijxtendents over each section, 
and one has been selected for the duties of writer. Thus, as in the imperial 
offices, everything is here also in proper order. The salaries are sufficiently 
liberal. Not coimting the presents, which his Majesty most generously 
bestows, the women of the highest rank receive from 1610 to 1028 Rs. 
per mensem. Some of the servants have from 51 to 20, others from 40 to 
2 Rs. Attached to the private audience hall of the palace is a clever and 
zealous writer, who superintends the expenditure of the Harem, and keeps 
an accoimt of the cash and the stores. If a woman wants anything, 
within the limit of her salary, she applies to one of the Tahniddrs (cash- 
keepers) of the seraglio. The TahwUddr then sends a memorandum to 
the writer, who checks it, when the General Treasurer makes the pa}'ment 
in cash, as for claims of this nature no cheques are given. 

The writer also makes out an estimate of the annual expenditure, 
writes out summarily a receipt, which is countersigned by the ministers 
of the state. It is then stamped with a peculiar imperial seal, which is 
only used in grants connected with the Harem, when the receipt becomes 
payable. The money itself is paid by the cash-keeper of the General 
Treasury to the General Tahudlddr, who on the order of the writer of 
the Harem, hands it over to the several Suh-TahwlMdrs for distribution 
among the servants of the seraglio. All moneys are reckoned in their 
salaries at the current rate.’^ 

The inside of the Harem is guarded by sober and active women ; the 


^ At 40 dams per rupee. 
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most trustworthy of them are placed about the apartments of his 
Majesty. Outside the enclosure the eunuchs are placed ; and at a proper 
distance, there is a guard of faithful Rajputs, beyond whom are the porters 
of the gates. Besides, on all four sides, there are guards of Nobles, Ahadis, 
and other troops, according to their ranks. 

W henever Beganis, or the wives of nobles, or other women of chaste 
character, desire to be presented, they first notify their wish to the servants 
of the seraglio, and wait for a reply. From thence they send their request 
to the officers of the palace, after which those who are eligible are 
permitted to enter the Harem. Some women of rank obtain permission 
to remain there for a whole month. 

Notwithstanding the great number of faithful guards, his Majesty 
does not dispense with his own vigilance, but keeps the whole in proper 
order. 


A*-m 16. 

THE ENCAMPMENT ON JOURNEYS.^ 

It would be difficult to describe a large encampment ; but I shall say 
something on the ec^uipage used for hunting parties and short journeys. 

1. The Giddl-hdr is a grand enclosure, the invention of his Majesty, 
the doors of which are made very strong, and secured with locks and keys. 
It is never less than one hundred yards square.* At its eastern end 
a pavilion of two entrances is erected, containing 54 divisions, 24 yards 
long and 14 broad ; and in the middle there stands a large chubin rd,oti,^ 
and round about it a sard-parda? Adjoining to the chidnn, they built up 
a two-storied pavilion, in which his Majesty performs divine worship, 
and from the top of which, in the morning, he receives the compliments 
of the nobility. No one connected with the seraglio enters this building 
without special leave. Outside of it, twenty-four chubin rd,otis are erected, 
10 yards long and 6 yards wide, each separated by a canvas, where the 
favourite w'omen reside. There are also other pavilions and tents for the 
servants, with sdijabdns * of gold embroidery, brocade, and velvet. 
Adjoining to this is a sard-parda of carpet, 60 yards square, within which 
a few tents are erected, the place for the Urdu-begTs,^ and other female 

In text Yurish T. properly 'means “attack, assault”. Yurish-ha 

seems to mean here “ military expeditions. — P.] 

[* ^ /-■ — P-l 

® Described in the twenty-first 
* Awnings. 

® Armed women. 
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servants. Farther on up to the private audience hall, there is a fine open 
space, 150 yards long and 100 yards broad, called the Mahtdbi ; and on 
both sides of it, a screen is set up as before described, which is supported 
by poles 6 yards long, fixed in the ground at distances of two yards. The 
poles are one yard in the ground, and are ornamented with brass knobs 
on the top, and kept firm by two ropes, one passing inside and the other 
outside of the enclosure. The guards watch here, as has been described. 

In the midst of the plain is a raised platforra,i which is protected by an 
awning, or Nam-aira, supported by four poles. This is the place where his 
Majesty sits in the evening, and none but those who are particularly 
favoured are here admitted. Adjoining to the Guldl-bdr, there is a circular 
enclosure, consisting of twelve divisions, each of thirty 3 'ards, the door of 
the enclosure opening into the Mahtdbi ; and in the midst of it is a 
Chubln rdfltj, ten yards long, and a tent containing forty divisions, over 
wluch twelve awnings are spread, each of twelve yards, and separated 
by canvases.- This place, in every division of which a convenient 
closet is constructed, is called Ibachkl,^ which is the {Chi.ijJadd^l) name 
used by his Majesty. Adjoining to this a Sanl-jxirda is being put up, 
150 yards in length and breadth, containing sixteen divisions, of 
thirty-six square \-arcls, the Sard-pordu being, as before, sustained by 
poles vdth knobs. In the midst of it, the state-hal! i.s erected, by means of 
a thousand carpets ; it contains seventy-two rooms, and has an opening 
fifteen 3 'ards wide. A tent-like covering, or Qalandan, made of wax- 
cloth, or any otlier lighter material, is spread over it, which affords 
protection against the rain and the sun ; and round about it, are fifty 
awnings, of twelve yards each. The pavilion, which serves as Dludn-i 
Mass or private audience hall, ha.s proper doors and locks. Here the nobles 
and the officers of the army, after having obtained leave through the 
BaMsMs* pass before the Emperor, the list of officers eligible for admission 
being changed on the first of every month. The place is decorated, botli 
inside and outside with carpets of various colours, and resembles a 
beautiful flower-bed. Outside of it, to a distance of 350 yards, ropes are 
drawn, fastened to poles, which are set up at a distance of three 
yards from each other. Watchmen are stationed about them. This is the 
Dludn-i*' Amm , or public audience hall, round which, as above described. 


^ As may be still seen in the ruins of Fathpur .SikrI. 

[2 “tent-wall”. — P.] 

[3 In text ibachki-k’h'ind. — P,] 

* Paymasters. The Commanding Officers were at the same time paymasters, as 
they collected the rents of the lands assigned to them for the payment of their 
contingents. 
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tiie various guards are placed. At the end of this place, at a distance of 
twelv’e fanabs ^ is the Naqqara l^idna,^ and in the midst of the area the 
Akds-diya^ is lighted up. 

Some encampments, as just now de.scrifaed, are sent off, and one of 
them is jmt up by the FarrnsJies on a piece of ground which the Mir 
Manzils * have selected as an eligible spot, whilst the other camp furniture 
is sent in advance, to await the approach of h.is Majesty. Each encamp- 
ment requires for its carriage 100 elephants, 500 camels, 400 carts, and 
100 bearers. It is escorted by 500 troopers, Man.ybdcirs," Abndls. Besides, 
there are employed a thousand Farrdshes, natives of Iriin, Turan, and 
Hindustan, 500 pioneers, 100 water-carriers, .50 carpenters, tent-makers, 
and torch-bearers, 30 workers in leather, and 150 sweepers. 

The monthly pay of the foot varies from 240 to 1 30 dma*-. 


A^hi 17. 

THE ENCAMPMENT OF THE ARMY. 

Although his Majesty but rarely collects his armies a large number of 
troops accompany him in whatever direction an expedition may go ; 
but a considerable number, in every province, are employed on various 
services, and are not allowed to follow him. On account of the crowding 
of camp-followers, and tlu' number of the troops themselve.s, it, would take 
a soldier days to find his tent ; and how much worse would it be for a 
stranger ? His Majesty has invented an admirable method of encamping 
his troops, which i.s a source of much comfort to them. On an open ground 
they jiitch the imperial seraglio, the audience hall, and the Saqura-bhana , 
ail occupying a space the length of which i.s 1530 yards. To the right 
and left, and behind, is an open .space of 3(50 yards, which no one but 
the guards is allowed to enter. Within it, at a di.stancc of 100 yards to 
the left ® and centre are the tents of 3Iaryam IMakan," and Gulbadan 
Begum, and other chaste ladies, and the tents of Prince Danyal ; to the 

A turret on the top of which the band plays. Regarding the landb, vide the tenth 
A^'in of the third book. 

’ A high pole to the top of whi-h an immense lamp is fi.xed. Vide p. 50. 

* Quartermasters. 

‘ Grandees. 

[® Qol, jM. is said to be the centre of an army in battle array. — P.] 

" Maryam Makani (i.e., dwelling with the Virgin Maiy, who together with Asy ah, 
the wife of Pharaoh, Khadija, JIuhammad’s first wife, and Fatimah, his daughter, are 
the four perfect women of Islam) is the title of Akbar's mother. Her name was Hamida 
Band Begum-, vide BadaonI, ed. Bibl. Ind. i, p. 4.37. Gulbadan Begum (i.e., Lady Rose-body) 
appears to be the name of one of Akbar’s favourite wives. [No, his aunt. — B.] 
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right, those of Prince Sultan Salim, and to the left, those of Prince Shah 
Murad. Behind their tents, at some distance, the offices and workshops 
are placed, and at a further distance of 30 yards behind them, at the four 
comers of the camp, the bazars. The nobles are encamped without on all 
sides, according to their rank. 

The guards for Thursday, Friday, and Saturday encamp in the centre ; 
those for Sunday and Monday, on the right ; and those for Tuesday and 
Wednesday, on the left. 


A^tn 18. 

OX ILLUMINATIONS. 

His Majesty maintains that it is a religious duty and divine praise to 
worship fire and light ; surly, ignorant men consider this forgetfulness 
of the Almighty, and fire-worship. But the deep-sighted know better. 
As the external form of the worship of “ the select ’V is based upon 
propriety, and as people think the neglect of some sort of worship 
abominable, there can be nothing improper in the veneration of that 
exalted element which is the source of man’s existence, and of the duration 
of his life ; nor should base thoughts enter such a matter. 

How beautifully has Shaylffi Sharf“ ’d-Din ^ said : “AVhat cm be done 
with a man who is not satisfied with the lamp when the sun is down ? ” 
Every flame is derived from that fountain of divine light (the sun), and 
boars the impression of its holy essence. If light and fire did not exist, 
we should be destitute of food and medicines ; the power of sight would be 
of no avail to the eyes. The fire of the sun is the torch of God's sovereignty. 

At noon of the day, when the sun enters the 19th degree of Aries, the 
whole world being then surrounded by his light, they expose a rocmd piece 
of a white and shining stone, called in Hindi Siirajhrdnt, to the -rays of the 
sun. A piece of cotton is then held near it, which catches fire from the 
heat of the stone. This celestial fire is committed to the care of proper 
persons. The lamp-lighters, torch-bearers, and cooks of the household, 
use it for their offices ; and when the year has passed away in happiness, 
they renew the fire. The vessel in which this fire is preserved, is called 
Agingir, i.e. fire-pot. 


’ The members of the Diiine Faith. 

^ This famou.s saint died in the beginning of the fifteenth century. Munair is a 
town in Bahar ; vide .tonrnal .■!.<. See. Bengal, 1868, p. 7, 1. 3. from below, and the 
biographies of Indian Saints in the fourth book. His works are to be found among 
the Persian MSS. of the Society’s Library. 
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There is also a shining white stone, called Chandrkrdnt, which, upon 
being exposed to the beams of the moon, drips water. 

Every afternoon, one ghari^ before sunset, his Majesty, if riding, 
alights, or, if sleeping, he is awakened. He then lays aside the splendour of 
royalty, and brings his external appearance in harmony with his heart. 
And when the sun sets, the attendants light twelve white candles,^ on 
twelve candlesticks of gold and silver, and bring them before his Majesty, 
when a singer of sweet melodies, with a candle in his hand, sings a variety 
of delightful airs to the praise of God, beginning and concluding with a 
prayer for the continuance of this auspicious reign. His Majesty attaches 
the utmost importance to praise and prayer, and earnestly asks God for 
renewed light. 

It is impossible to describe the beauty and various forms of the candle, 
sticks and shades, and to give an account of the offices of the workmen. 
Some of the candlesticks weigh ten mans and upwards, and are adorned 
with various designs ; some single, others of two branches and more : 
they give light to the internal eye. His Majesty has invented a candle- 
stick, one yard high. Five others are placed on the top of it, and each is 
adorned with the figure of an animal. White wax candles, three yards 
and upwards in length, are cast for it, so that a ladder is required to snuff 
it. Resides there are everywhere flambeaux,® both inside and outside, which 
increase the light very much. The first, second, and third nights of every 
lunar month, when there is moonlight but for a short time, eight wicks 
are used ; * from the fourth to the tenth, they decrease one in number 
every night, so that on the tenth night, when the moon is very bright, one 
is sufficient ; and they continue in this state till the fifteenth, and increase 
one wick every day from the sixteenth to the nineteenth. For the 
twentieth night the number is the same as on the nineteenth ; on the 
twenty-first and twenty-second they increase one daily ; the tw’enty- 
third is the same as the twenty-second ; and from the twenty -fourth 
to the last, eight wicks are lighted up. They allow for every wick one ser 
of oil, and half a ser of cotton. In some places there are fat-burners, where 
grease is burnt instead of oil. The allowance varies according to the size 
of the wick. 

In order to render the royal camp conspicuous to those who come 
from far, his Majesty has caused to be erected, in front of the Durbar, 
a pole upw'ards of forty yards high, which is supported by sixteen ropes ; 

^ One ghari = 24 minutes. 
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and on the top of the pole ib a large lantern, \ehich they call Akils-d'ya.^ 
Its light, seen fjoin great (ribte.iice gnules the soldierb to the imperial 
camp, and helps them to find their tents. In former times, heforc the lamp 
was erected, the men had to siiliVr hardsldps from not being able to find 
the road. 

In this department IMamabdar.s, Ahadls, and other troops are 
employed. The allowance of a foot soldier never exceeds 210i), and is never 
less than 80 dams. 


A^l,> 19. 

THE EA'SIGNS OF EOYALTY. 

The Shamsa - of the arch of royalty is a divine light, which God 
directly transfers to kings, without the assistance of men ; and kings are 
fond of external splendour, because they consider it an image of the Divine 
glory. I shall mention some of the insignia u.sed at present, 

]. The Aivrang, or throne, is made of several forms ; some are inlaid 
with precious stones, and others are made of gold, silver, etc. 2. The 
Chatr, or umbrella, is adorned with the most precious jewels, of wliich there 
are never less than seven. 3. The Sai/a-hdn is of an oval form, a yard in 
length, and its handle, like that of the umbrella, is covered with brocade 
and ornamented ^vith precious stones. One of the attendants holds it, 
to kec]) ofE the rays of the sun. It is also called Afldbffir. 4. The Kau'kabu; 
of which several are hung up before the assembly hall. 

These four insignia are used by kings only. 

5. The ‘’Ahnn, or standard. AVhen the king rides out, not less than 
five of these are carried along with the QnrA wrapped up in scarlet cloth 
bags. On days of festivity, and in battle, they are unfurled, fi. The 
Chatrtoq, a kind of ''Alam, but smaller than it, is adorned with the tails of 
Thibetan yaks. 7. The Tumantoq is like the Chntrtoq, but longer. Both 
insignia are flags of the highest dignity, and the latter is bestowed upon 
great nobles only. 8. The Jhnndn is an Indian flag. The Qur necessarily 
contains a flag of each kind ; but on great occasions many are displayed. 

Of musical instruments used in the NaquraltHana , I may mention, 
1. the Kuivargn, commonly called damdma ; there are eighteen pair of 

From Akas sky, and ditja lamp. The Akasdiya is also mentioned by Bernier 

- Shamsa is a picture of the sun affi.xed to the gates or walls of the palaces of kings. 
At night these pictures are illuminated. ® 

® Vide the plates. 

* The Qur is a collection of flags, arms, and other insignia, which follow the king 
v\ herever he g oes. ® 
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them more or less ; and they give a deep sound. 2. The naqdra, twenty 
pair, more or less. 3. The duhul, of which four are used. 4. The Kama ^ 
is made of gold, silver, brass, and other metals, and they never blow 
fewer than four. 5. The surna of the Persian and Indian kinds ; they blow 
nine together. 6. The naftr, of the Persian, European, and Indian kinds ; 
they blow some of each Irind. 7. The sing is of brass and made in the form 
of a cow's horn ; they blow two together. 8. The sanj, or cymbal, of which 
three pair are used. 

Formerly the band played four gharis before the commencement of the 
night, and likewise four gharls before daybreak ; now they play first at 
midnight, when the sun commences his ascent, and the second time at 
dawn. One gharl before sunrise, the musicians commence to blow the 
surna, and wake up those that are asleep ; and one ghari after srmrise, 
they play a short prelude,' when they beat the huwarga a little, whereupon 
they blow the harm, the iiafir, and the other instruments, without, 
however, making use of the naqdra ; after a little pause the surnds are 
blown again, the time of the music being indicated by the naflrs. One 
hour later the naqdras commence, when all musicians raise “ the 
auspicious strain.” ^ After this they go through the following seven 
performances. 1. The MursaTi, which is the name of a tune played by the 
miirsil ; and afterwards the banldsht, which consists likewise of certain 
tunes, played by the whole band. This is followed by a pianissimo, and 
a crescendo passing ocer into a diminuendo ; 2. The playing of the four 
tunes, called ilMdti, ibtidrTl, shlrdzi, qalandarl nigar qafra,^ or nul'h ud 
qafra, which occupies an hour. 3. The playing of the old * lvhwarii,mite 
times. Of these his iMajesty has composed more than two hundred, which 
are the delight of young and old, especially the times Jaldlshdhl, Mahdnnr 
karkat (?), and the Nawrozi. 4. The .swelling play of the cymbals. 5. 
The idaying of Bd iniydn daicr. 6. The pas.sing into the tune.s azfar, also 
called rnh-i bald, after which come.s a pianissimo. 7. The Ivjiwarizmite 
tune.s, played by the Mursil, after which he pas.se.s into the mursaU ■, 
he then pauses, and commence.s the blessings on his Majesty, when the 
whole band strike.-^ up a pianissimo. Then follows the reading of beautiful 
sentences and poems. This also lasts for an hour. xVfterwards the sitrnd- 


^ Or Karrana. [In text karna. — P.] 

2 Probably blessings on his Majesty- 

^ Several of these names of melodies are unclear, and will in ail probability remain 
so. Perhaps the words shirazi qalandarl, “a hermit of Shiraz,” belong to each other. 
Nigar qafra means, behold the tear. [Qalandar is a kind of wandering dervish of wild 
appearance. — P.] 

[■* In text “ old and new.” — P.] 
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players perform for another hour, when the whole comes to a proper 
conclusion. 

His Majesty has such a knowledge of the science of music as trained 
musicians do not possess ; and he is likewise an excellent hand in per- 
forming. especially on the naqdra. 

Mansabddrs, Ahadis, and other troops are employed in this depart- 
ment. The monthly pay of a foot-soldier does not exceed 340 and is not 
less than 74 dams. 


A’-in 20 . 

THE EOYAL SEALS. 

Seals are used in the three ^ branches of the Government ; in fact every 
man requires them in his transactions.^ In the beginning of the present 
reign. Mawlana Maqsud. the seal-engraver, cut in a circular form upon a 
surface of steel, in the nqa*' character, the name of his Majesty, and those 
of his illustrious ancestors up to Timnrlang ; and afterwards he cut 
another similar seal, in the nasta*'Uq character, only with his Majesty’s 
name. For judicial transactions a second kind of seal was made, mihrain 
in form,® which had the following verse round the name of his Majesty • — 

Rdsd mujib-i rizd-yi khuddst has tuufidam ki gum shud az rdh-l rdst. 

“ Uprightness is the means of pleasing God ;. I never saw any one lost in 
the straight road.” 

Tamkin made a new seal of the second kind ; and afterwards Mawlana 
‘’All Ahmad of Dihll improved both. The roimd small seal goes by the 
{chaghitd*'i) name of Uzxik, and is used for farmdn-i sabds ; * and the large 
one, into which he cut the names of the ancestors of his Majesty, was at 
first only used for letters to foreign kings, but nowadays for both. For 
other orders a square seal is used, engraved with the words AUdh'^ Akbar 
jaldlahu, whilst another of a peculiar stamp is used for all matters 
connected with the seraglio. For the seals attached to Jarmans, another 
stamp is used of various forms. 

Of seal-engravers I shall mention 

1 . Maiddud Maqsud of Hirdt, one of the servants of Humayun, whO' 
writes well the rlqd’' and nasta^Uq characters. The astrolabe, globes, and 

* Corresponding to the threefold division of the A^'in-i AlcLari. 

* The word muhr, a seal, means also a stamp, and generally, the signature of a man. 

We sign documents. Orientals stamp their names to them. Sealing wax; is rarely used 
on account of the climate ; a tenacious black liquid, or the juice of the Bhda nut is pre- 
ferred. [The marking-nut tree commonly called bhitavA. — P.] ^ 

’ Vide note p. 30. 

Vide the eleventh of the second book. 
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various mistars ^ which he made, Avere much admired by people of 
experience. The patronage of his Majesty perfected his art. 

2. Tamkln of KdbiiJ. He was educated in his native country, and 
brought his art to .‘-uch a perfection as to excite the jealousy of the 
precetling engraver, whom he surpassed in the tiasta^Uq. 

3. Mir Dost of KdboL He cuts both the rlqd'' and nasta‘'Ilq characters 
in cornelian. He does not come up to the preceding artists. His riqd'' is 
better than liis pasln^liq. He also understands assaying. 

4. Mnahlnd Ibrahim. In the art of cutting cornelians he is the pupil 
of his brother Sharaf of Yazd. He surpasses the ancient engravers ; and 
it is impossible to distinguish his riqd^^ and /iasta‘^llq from the master- 
pieces of the best calligraphers. He engraved the words la^l jalaU, or the 
glorious ruby, upon all imperial rubies of value. 

5. Mati Jdml ‘'.Ul Ahitiad - of Dihli who. according to all calligraphers, 
stands unsurpassed as a steel-engraver, so much so that his engravings 
are ii.^ed as copies. Hi.s aasta^'llq js charming ; but he writes also other 
characters as well. He learned the trade from his father ShaylA Husayn, 
studied the manner of Mawlana Maq^ud, and eventually surpassed all. 


AMn 21. 

THE FARRASH KH.lYA. 

His Majesty considers this dejiartment ® as an excellent dwelling- 
place, a shelter from heat and cold, a protector against the rain, as the 
ornament of royalty. He looks upon its efficiency as one of the insignia of 
a ruler, and therefore considers the care bestowed upon it as a part of 
Divine worship. The department has been much improved, both in the 
qualitv an 1 the quantity of the stores, and also by the introduction of netv 
fashions. I shall mention a few particulars a.s specimens for future 
empiirers. 

I . The Bdri/ilJi, w hen large, is able to contain more than ten thousand 


' Copyi-ts t.ike a jiici c a pasteboard of tlie same size as the paper on which they 
write. Then tliev draw two parallel vertical lines, each about an inch from the two 
vertu’.il side- of the pa-teboard. Alon" these lines they make small holes at equal 
interval-, and draw a striiiiz from the first hole at the left hand to the first hole of the 
re'lit of the p.i.-teboard. Similarly, the two second holes are joined, and so on, care being 
taken that the horizontal strings' are parallel. This contrivance i.s called mis/ar, from 
siiior 1 iuK' The cop,' i-t then jnits the blank sheets on the top of the mislar, and presses 
ori'tbcm with the hands, when the strings will leave marks on the paper sufficiently 
clear to orc'cut the writer from writing crookedly. 

T V of Hirat in his Tabaqat-i Akbari, mentions him among the contemporaneous 

Persian poet-, and gives a few of his verses. 
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people. It takes a tho’.isand farrdshes, a week to erect with the help of 
machines. There are generally two door poles, fastened with hinges. 
If plain (i.e. without brocade, velvet, or gold ornaments) a hdrgdh costs 
10,000 rupees and upwards, whilst the price of one full of ornaments is 
unlimited. The price of others may be estimated from the price of a plain 
one. 2. The Ch uhln rdwati is raised on ten pillars. They go a little into the 
ground, and are of equal height, with the exception of two, which are a 
little higher, as the crossbeam rests upon them. The pillars have, above 
and below, a ddsa} to keep them firm, and several rafters pass over the 
ddsas and the crossbeam, the whole being kept tightly together by 
clamps and bolts and nuts. The walls and the roof consist of mats. There 
is one door or two ; and at the height of the lower ddsas there is a raised 
platform. The inside is ornamented with brocade and velvet, and the 
outside with scarlet-sackcloth,^ tied to the walls with silk tape. 3. The 
Do-dshiydna manzil, ot house of two storeys, is raised upon eighteen pillars, 
six yards in height, which support a wooden jdatform ; and into this, 
pillars of four cubits in length are fixed with bolt and nuts, forming an 
upper storey. The inside and outside are ornamented, as in the preceding. 
On the march it is used by his Majesty as a sleeping apartment, and also 
as a place of divine worship, where he prays to the Sun ; and hence the 
building resembles a man who strives after God without forgetting his 
worldly duties w-hose one eye is directed to the solitude of pure devotion, 
and the other eye to the motley sard of the world. After the devotions are 
over, the women are allowed to enter to pay their compliments, and after 
them, outsiders. On journeys his Majesty inspects in this building the 
rations (of the elephants, camels, etc.), which is called or window. 

4. The Zairiindoz is a tent made of various forms, sometimes with one, 
sometimes wdth two door poles ; screens are also hung up within it, so as 
to form divisions. 5. The ^Ajd^'ibi consists of nine awnings on four pillars. 
Five of the aw^nings are square, and four tapering ; sometimes they make 
it so as to contain one division only, and four tapering ; sometimes they 
make it so as to contain one division only, supported by a single pole. 
6. The Mandal is composed of five awnings joined together, and is 
supported by four poles. Four of the awning.s are let down so as to form 
a private room ; sometimes all foiu are drawn up, or one side only is left 
open. 7. The Ath-lchamha consists of seventeen awnings, sometimes 

^ A triangular piece of wood fixed into the angle formed by the vertical beam and 
the cross-beam, a support. 

[* Sofjirldt, perhaps a scarlet broad-cloth. — P.] 

[3 Jkarokdy a small window in an upper storey, especially one in a palace, to obtain 
a view. — P.] 
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separate, sometimes joined together ; they are supported by eight poles. 
8. The Kliargah is a folding tent made in various ways ; some with one, 
others with two doors. 9. The Sha my ana- Awning is made of various sizes, 
but never more than of twelve yards square. 10. The Qalandarl has been 
described.^ 11. The Sardparda w'as made in former times of coarse 
canvas, but his Majesty has now caused it to be made of carpeting, and 
thereby improved its appearance and usefulness. 12. The Guldbdr is a 
wooden screen, its parts being fastened together, like the walls of the 
IQiargah, with leather straps, so that it can be folded together when the 
camp breaks up. The guldbdr is covered w ith red cloth, tied with tape. 

Carpets.^ 

His Majesty has caused carpets to be made of wonderful varieties and 
charming textures ; he has appointed experienced workmen, who have 
produced many masterpieces. The giltms of Iran and Turin are no more 
thought of, although merchants still import carpets from Goshkan,* 
Khuzistan, Kirmau, and Sabzwar. All kinds of carpet weavers have 
settled here, and drive a flourishing trade. These are found in every towm, 
especially in Agra, Fathpur and Labor. In the imperial workshops 
single giltms are made 20 gaz 7 fassujes long, and 6 gaz 11^ fassiijes broad, 
at a cost of 1810 rupees, which those who are skilled in the business 
have valued at 2715 rupees. 

Tahja-namads, or woollen coverlets, are brought from Kabul and 
Persia,^ but are also made in this country. 

It would take up too much time to describe the jdjams, shatrivjls, 
baluchis, and the fine mats which look as if woven of silk. 


A'-ln 22 . 

THE ABDAR KHANA. 

His Majesty calls this source of life “ the water of immortality ”, and 
has committed the care of this department to pro 2 )er persons. He does not 
drink much, but pays much attention to this matter. Both at home and 

^ Vide p. 48. 

[2 In text gilim, which is a carpet without a pile. — P.' 

® Goshkdn, or Joshaqdu, a town in <JXraq-i ^Ajami, halfway between Kashan and 
Isfahan. Khuzistan is the Persian province of which Shushtar. or Shustar, is the 
capital ; the ancient iSusiana. Kirman is the capital of the Persian province Kirman^ 
which borders on Baluchistan. Sabzivdr is one of the chief cities of the Persian 
province Khurasan, between Mashhad (Meshed) and the Caspian Sea. 

In text wildyat. Both countries are known by the name, as also En^jland 
in modern times. — P.] 
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on travels he drinks Ganges water. Some trustworthy persons are 
stationed on the banks of that river, who dispatch the water in sealed jars. 
When the court was at the capital Agra and in Fathpur, the water came 
from the district of Sorun,^ hut now* that his Majesty is in the Panjab, 
the water is brought from Hardwar. For the cooking of the food, rain- 
water or water taken from the Jamna and the Chanab is used, mixed with 
a little Ganges water. On journeys and hunting parties, his Majesty, 
from his predilection for good water, appoints experienced men as water- 
tasters. 

Saltpetre, which in gunpowder produces the explosive heat, is used by 
his Majesty as a means for cooling water, and is thus a source of jov for 
great and small. Saltpetre is a saline earth. They fill with it a perforated 
vessel, and pour some water over it, and collecting what drops through, 
they boil it, clean it, and let it crystallize. One ser of water is then put into 
a goglet of pewter, or silver, or any other such metal, and the mouth closed. 
Then two and a half sers of saltpetre are throwm into a vessel, together with 
five sers of water, and in this mixture the goglet is stirred about for a 
quarter of an hour, when the water in the goglet will become cold. The 
price of saltpetre varies from | to 4 mans per rupee. 

Since the thirtieth year ® of the Divine Era, when the imperial 
standards were erected in the Panjab, snow and ice have come into use. 
Ice is brought by land and water, by post carriages or bearers, from the 
district of Panhan, in the northern mountains, about forty-five Jcos from 
Labor. The dealers derive a considerable profit, two to three sers of ice 
being sold per rupee. The greatest profit is derived when the ice is 
brought by water, next when by carriages, and least when by bearers. The 
inhabitants of the mountains bring it in loads, and sell it in piles containing 
from 25 to 30 sers, at the rate of 5 dams. If they have to bring it very far, 
it costs 24 d. 17 j. ; if the distance be an average one, 15 d. 

Out of the ten boats employed for the transport of ice, one arriv^es 
daily at the capital, each being manned by four boatmen. The ice bundles 
contain from six to twelve sers, according to the temperature. A carriage 
brings tv/o loads. There are fourteen stages, w'here the horses are changed, 
and besides, one elephant is used. Twelve pieces of ten to four sers 
arrive daily. By this kind of transport, a ser of ice costs in winter 
3 d. 21 j. ; during the rains 14 d. 20 j. ; in the intermediate time 9 d. 2U j. ; 


' The nearest station on the Ganges from Agra. 

- A.D. 1596. .\3 in 1586 Fathpur had ceased to be the capital, .^kbar resided 

mostly in the Panjab. 

“ A.D. 1586. 
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and in the average,^ 5 d. 15iji. If it is brought by bearers, twenty-eight 
men are required for the fourteen stages. They bring every day one load, 
containing four parcels. In the beginning of the year, the ice costs 
5 d. 19^2 j . ; in the middle 1& d. 2^ j.; and in the end 19 d. 15f j. per ser ; 
in the average,^ 8| d. 

All ranks use ice in summer : the nobles use it throughout the whole 
year. 


A*in 23. 

THE IMPERIAL KITCHEN. 

His Majesty even extends his attention to this department, and has 
given many wise regulations for it ; nor can a reason be given why he 
should not do so, as the equilibrium of man’s nature, the strength of the 
body, the capability of recei^^ng external and internal blessings, and the 
acquisition of worldly and religious advantages, depend ultimately on 
proper care being shown for appropriate food. This knowledge distin- 
guishes man from beasts, with whom, as far as mere eating is concerned, 
he stands upon the same level. If his Majesty did not possess so lofty a 
mind, so comprehensive an understanding, so universal a kindness, he 
would have chosen the path of solitude, and given up sleep and food 
altogether ; and even now, when he has taken upon himself the temporal 
and spiritual leadership of the people, the question, “ What dinner has 
been prepared to-day i ” never passes over his tongue. In the course 
of twenty-four hours his Majesty eats but once, and leaves off before he 
is fully satisfied ; neither is there any fixed time for this meal, but the 
servants have always things so far ready, that in the space of an hour, 
after the order has been given, a hundred dishes are served up. The food 
allowed to the women of the seraglio commences to be taken from the 
kitchen in the morning, and goes on till night. 

Trustworthy and experienced people are appointed to this depart- 
ment ; and all good servants attached to the court, are resolved to perform 
well whatever service they have undertaken. Their head is assisted by 
the Prime Minister himself. His iilajesty has entrusted to the latter the 
affairs of the state, but especially this important department. Notwith- 
standing all this, his Majesty is not unmindful of the conduct of the 
servants. He appoints a zealous and sincere man as Mir Bakdical, or 

1 The text has sarasari, which may mean the average ; but the price given by 
Abu’l-Fazl is not an average. The charges for ice at the time of Akbar may be 
compared to the prices of the present age. Here, in Calcutta, one ser of American 
ice costs two annas, or ^ rupee, i.e., ^ = 5 dams of Akbar. 


4 
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Master of the Kitchen, upon whose insight the success of the department 
depends, and gives him several upright persons as assistants. There 
are also treasurers for the cash and the stores, several tasters, and a clever 
writer. Cooks from all countries prepare a great variety of dishes of all 
kinds of grains, greens, meats ; also oily, sweet, and spicy dishes. Every 
day such dishes are prepared as the nobles can scarcely command at their 
feasts, from which you may infer how exquisite the dishes are which are 
prepared for his Majesty. 

In the beginning of the year the Sub-treasurers make out an annual 
estimate, and receive the amount ; the money bags and the door of the 
store-house being sealed with the seals of the Mir Bakdwal and the writer ; 
and every month a correct statement of the daily expenditure is drawn up, 
the receipt for which is sealed by the same two officers, when it is entered 
under the head of the expenditure. At the beginning of every quarter,^ 
the Diivdn-i huyutdt ^ and the Mir BaJcdtval, collect whatever they think 
will be necessary ; e.g. SukMds rice from Bharaij,® Deivzlra rice from 
Gwabar, Jinjin rice from Rajdri and Nimlah, ghl from Hisdr Flruza ; 
ducks,* water-fowls, and certain vegetables from Kashmir. Patterns 
are always kept. The sheep, goats, berberies,® fowls, ducks,® etc., are 
fattened by the cooks ; fowls are never kept less than a month. The 
slaughter-house is without the city or the camp, in the neighbourhood of 
rivers and tanks, where the meat is washed, when it is sent to the kitchen 
in sacks sealed by the cooks. There it is again washed, and thrown into 
the pots. The water-carriers pour the water out of their leather bags 
into earthen vessels, the mouths of w'hich are covered with pieces of cloth, 
and sealed up ; and the water is left to settle before it is used. A place is 
also told off as a kitchen garden, that there may be a continual supply of 
fresh greens. The Mir Bakdwal and the writer determine the price of 
every eatable, which becomes a fixed rule ; and they sign the day-book, 
the estimates, the receipts for transfers, the list of wages of the servants, 
etc., and watch every transaction. Bad characters, idle talkers, unknown 
persons are never employed ; no one is entertained without a personal 
security, nor is personal acquaintance sufficient. 

The victuals are served up in dishes of gold and silver, stone and 
earthenware ; some of the dishes being in charge of each of the Suh- 

[1 Fas?.— P.] 

2 Superintendent of the stores, workshops, etc. 

[2 Bahraich. — B.] 

r* Qaz T. goose not duck. — P.] 

Apparently the Barbary goat. — P.] 

Qdz T. goose. — P.] 
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Bakdwals. During the time of cooking, and when the victuals are taken 
out, an awning is spread, and lookers-on kept away. The cooks tuck up 
their sleeves, and the hems of their garments, and hold their hands before 
their mouths and noses when the food is taken out ; the cook and the 
Bakdwal taste it, after which it is tasted by the Mir Bakdwal, and 
then put into the dishes. The gold and silver dishes are tied up in red 
cloths, and those of copper and china in white ones. The Mir Bakdwal 
attaches his seal, and writes on it the names of the contents, whilst the 
clerk of the pantry writes out on a sheet of paper a list of all vessels and 
dishes, which he sends inside, with the seal of the Mir Bakdwal, that none 
of the dishes may be changed. The dishes are carried by the Bakdwals, 
the cooks, and the other servants, and macebearers precede and follow, 
to prevent people from approaching them. The servants of the pantry 
send at the same time, in bags containing the seal of the Bakdwal, various 
kinds of bread, saucers of curds piled up, and small stands containing 
plates of pickles, fresh ginger, limes, and various greens. The servants 
of the palace again taste the food, spread the table cloth on the ground, 
and arrange the dishes ; and when after some time his Majesty com- 
mences to dine, the table servants sit opposite him in attendance ; first, 
the share of the derwishes is put apart, when his Majesty commences with 
milk or curds. After he has dined, he prostrates himself in prayer. The 
Mdr Bakdwal is always in attendance. The dishes are taken away accord- 
ing to the above list. Some victuals are also kept half ready, should they 
be called for. 

The copper utensils are tinned twice a month ; those of the princes, 
etc., once ; whatever is broken is given to the braziers, who make new 
ones. 


24. 

EECIPES FOR DISHES. 

There are many dishes, but the description is difficult. I shall give 
some particulars. Cooked victuals ma\' be arranged under three heads, 
first, such in which no meat is used, called now-a-days siifiydna ; secondly, 
such in which meat and rice, etc., are used ; thirdly, meats with spices. 
I shall give ten recipes of each kind. 

First, 1. Zard birinj : 10 s. of rice ; 5 s. of sugarcandy ; 3-| s. of ghi ; 
raisins, almonds, and pistachios, s. of each ; J s. of salt ; 's. of fresh 
ginger ; H dams saffron, 2i misqdls of cinnamon. This will make four 
ordinary dishes. Some make this dish with fewer spices, and even without 
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any : and instead of without meat and sweets, they prepare it also with 
meat and salt. 2. Khushka : 10 s. rice; 5 s. salt ; but it is made in different 
ways. This will likewise give four dishes. One maund of DewzTra paddy 
yields 25 s. of rice, of which 17 sers make a full pot ; jinjin rice }'ields 
22 sers. 3. KhichrT: Rice, dal,^ and ghi 5 s. of each ; Js. salt; this 
gives seven dishes, i. Shlrbirinj: 10 s. milk; 1 s. rice ; 1 s. sugarcandy ; 
1 d. salt; this gives five full dishes. 5. Thuli: 10 s. of wheat, ground, of 
which one-third will be lost ; half of that quantity of ghi ; 10 misqdls of 
pepper ; 4 m. cinnamon ; m. cloves and cardamums ; ^ s. salt ; some 
add milk and sweetmeats : this gives four dishes. 6. Ckikhi : 10 s. of 
wheat-flour, made into a paste, and washed tiU it is reduced to 2 s. of fine 
paste. This is mixed with spices, and dressed with various kinds of meat. 
1 s. ghi ; 1 s. oruons ; saffron, cardmums, and cloves, ^ d. of each ; 
cinnamon, round pepper, and coriander seed, 1 d. of each ; fresh ginger, 
salt 3 d. of each : this gives two dishes ; some add lime juice. 7. Bddin- 
jdn:“ 10 s.; 1-J- s. ghi : 3|s. onions; J s. ginger and lime juice ; pepper 
and coriander seed, 5 m. of each ; cloves, cardamums, and assafoetida, 
each ^ m. This gives six dishes. 8. Pahit : For ten sers of dal of vetches 
(or gram, or skinned lentils, etc.) take 2i- s. ghi ; 4 s. of salt and fresh 
ginger ; 2 m. cuminseed ; 1| m. assafoetida : this yields fifteen dishes. 
It is mostly eaten with lOiusJika. 9. Sag : It is made of spinach, and 
other greens, and is one of the most pleasant dishes. 10 s. spinach, 
fennel, etc., 1^ s. ghi ; 1 s. onions ; -I- s. fresh ginger ; 5| m. of pepper ; 
J m. of cardamums and cloves ; this gives six dishes. 10. Halwd : 
Flour, sugarcandy, ghi, 10 s. of each, which will give fifteen dishes ; it is 
eaten in various ways. 

There are also various kinds of sugared fruits, and drinks, which I 
cannot here describe. 

Secondly, 1. Qahuli : 10 s. rice; 7 s. meat ; 34 s. ghi; 1 s. gram 
skinned ; 2 s. onions ; 4 s. salt ; J s. fresh ginger ; cinnamon, round pepper, 
cuminseed, of each 1 d. ; cardamums and cloves, 4 d. of each ; some add 
almonds and raisins : this gives five dishes. 2. Duzdhirydn. 10 s. rice, 
34 s. ghi; 10 s. meat; 4 s. salt; this gives five dishes. 3. Qmia^Paldo: 
Rice and meat as in the preceding ; 4 s. ghi ; 1 s. peeled gram ; 2 s. 
onions ; 4- s. salt ; J s. fresh ginger, and pepper ; cuminseed, carda- 
mums and cloves, 1 d. of each : this gives five dishes. 4. Shulla : 10 s. 
meat, 34 s. rice ; 2 s. ghi ; 1 s. gram ; 2 s. onions ; \ s. salt ; \ s. fresh 

p All split peas, pulse, lentils, vetches, etc., are called dal. P.l 

Badinjan is the egg-plant or brinjal. — P.] 

Qima is pounded (or minced) meat. — P.] 
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ginger ; 2 d. garlic, and round pepper, cinnamon, cardamums, cloves, 

1 d. of each : this gives six dishes. 5. Biiqhrd : 10 s. meat ; 3 s. flour ; 
1^ s. ghi ; 1 s. gram ; 1| s. vinegar ; 1 s. siigarcandy ; onions, carrots, 
beets, turnips, spinach, fennel, ginger, J s. of each ; saffron, cloves, carda- 
mums, cuminseed, 1 d. of each ; 2 d. cinnamon ; 8 m. round pepper : 
this gives twelve dishes. 6. Qlrna Shurhd : 10 s. meat ; 1 s. rice ; 1 s. 
ghi ; ^ s. gram, and the rest as in the Skulla : this gives ten full dishes. 
7. Harisa : 10 s. meat ; 5 s. crushed wheat ; 2 s. ghi ; \ s. salt ; 2 d. 
cinnamon ; this gives five dishes. 8. KashJc : 10 s. meat ; 5 s. crushed 
wheat ; 3 s. ghi ; 1 s. gram ; 5 s. salt ; 1| s. onions ; ^ s. ginger ; 1 d. 
cinnamon ; saffron, cloves, cardamums, cuminseed, 2 m. of each : this 
gives five dishes. 9. Halim : The meat, wheat, gram, spices, and saffron, 
as in the preceding ; 1 s. ghi ; turnips, carrots, spinach, fennel, J s. of 
each : this gives ten dishes. 10. Qutdh, which the people of Hind call 
sanbusa : This is made in several ways. 10 s. meat ; 4 s. fine flour ; 

2 s. ghi ; 1 s. onions ; | s. fresh ginger ; | s. salt ; 2 d. pepper and corian- 
der seed ; cardamums, cuminseed, cloves, 1 d. of each ; s of summdq. 
This can be cooked in twenty different ways, and gives four full dishes. 

Thirdly,!. Birydn. For a whole Hasftrnondf sheep, take 2 s. salt ; Is. 
ghi ; 2 m. saffron, cloves, pepper, cuminseed : it is made in various ways, 
2 . Yalchnl ^ : for 10 s. meat, take 1 s. onions, and ^ s. salt. 3. Yulma : 
A sheep is scalded in water till all the wool comes off ; it is then prepared 
like valchni, or any other way ; but a lamb, or a kid, is more prefeSKije. 
4. Kabdh is of various kinds. 10 s. meat ; J s. ghi ; salt, fresh ginger, 
onions, J s. of each ; cuminseed, coriander seed, pepper, cardamums, 
cloves, 1^ d. of each. 5. Mummman : They take all the bones out of a 
fowl through the neck, the fowl remaining whole ; J s. minced meat ; 
^ s. ghi ; 5 eggs ; j s. onions ; 10 m. coriander ; 10 m. fresh ginger ; 
5 m. salt ; 3 m. round pepper ; | m. saffron. It is prepared as the pre- 
ceding. 6. Dupiydza : 10 s. meat that is middling fat ; 2 s. ghi ; 2 s. 
onions ; \ s. salt ; ^ s. fresh pepper ; cuminseed, coriander seed, carda- 
mums, cloves, 1 d. of each ; 2 d. pepper : this will give five dishes. 7. 
Mufanjana^ sheei) : 10 s. meat that is middling fat ; 2 s. ghi ; Js. gram; 
J s. ginger ; 1 d. cuminseed ; round pepper, cloves, cardamums, corian- 
der seed, 2 d. of each ; this will give seven dishes full. It is also made of 
fowl and fish. 8. Dampukht : ® 10 s. meat ; 2 s. ghi ; 1 s. onions ; 11 m. 
fresh ginger ; 10 m. pepper ; 2 d. cloves ; 2 d. cardamums. 9. Qaliyy : 

[* Yalchni is a gravy or broth. — P.] 

[* Does this mean fried ?] 

[> Dam-pukht means cooking slowly in a vessel with its lid closed by paste. — P.] 
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10 s. meat ; 2 s. ghi ; 1 s. onions ; 2 d. pepper ; cloves, cardamums, 1 d. 
each ; | s. salt : this will give eight dishes. In preparing qaliya, the 
meat is minced and the gravy rather thick, in opposition to the mutanjana. 
Here in Hind they prepare it in various ways. 10. Malghuba : 10 s. 
meat ; 10 s. curds ; 1 s. ghi ; 1 s. onions ; J s. ginger ; 5 d. cloves : 
this will give ten dishes. 


A* in 25. 

OF BEEAD. 

This belongs, properly speaking, to the preceding chapter. Bread is 
made in the pantry. There is a large kind,^ baked in an oven, made of 
10 s. flour ; 5 s. milk ; I-2- s. ghI ; 5 s. salt. They make also smaller ones. 
The thin kind is baked on an iron plate. One ser vuU give fifteen, or even 
more. There are various ways of making it ; one kind is called chapati, 
which is sometimes made of Irushka ; it tastes very well when served 
hot. For the bread used at court, one man of wheat is made to yield \ m. 
of fine flour ; 2 s. coarsely pounded flour ; and the rest bran ; if this degree 
of fineness be not required, the proportions are altered. 


A^in 26. 

THE DAYS OF ABSTINENCE. [Sufiyana.]^ 

His Majesty cares very little for meat, and often expresses himself to 
that effect. It is indeed from ignorance and cruelty that, although various 
kinds of food are obtainable, men are bent upon injuring living creatiu-es, 
and lending a ready hand in killing and eating them ; none seems to have 
an eye for the beauty inherent in the prevention of cruelty, but makes 
himself a tomb for animals. If his Majesty had not the burden of the 
world on his shoulders, he would at once totally abstain from meat ; and 
now it is his intention to quit it by degrees, conforming, however, a little 
to the spirit of the age. His Majesty abstained from meat for some time 
on Fridays, and then on Sundays ; now on the first day of every solar 
month, on Sundays, on solar and lunar eclipses, on days between two 
fasts, on the Mondays of the month of Rajab ® on the feast-day of every 

[* Probably a large flat cake. — P.] 

* Living according to the manners of the Sufis. 

’ Akbar was born on the fifth of Rajab A.H. 949, a Sunday. This corresponds 
to the 15th October, 1542. The Mondays of the month of Rajab were observed as 
fasts, because the Sundays had been included in the list of fast days. The members 
of the Divine Faith fasted likewise during the month of their birth. 
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solar month, during the whole month of Farwardin,^ and during the 
month in which his Majesty was born, viz. the month of Ahdn. Again, 
when the number of fast days of the month of Aban had become equal 
to the number of years his Majesty had lived, some days of the month 
of Azar also were kept as fasts. At present the fast extends over the 
whole month. These fast days, however, from pious motives, are annually 
increased by at least five days. Should fasts fall together, they keep the 
longer one, and transfer the smaller by distributing its days over other 
months. Whenever long fasts are ended, the first dishes of meat come 
dressed from the apartments of Maryam Makani, next from the other 
begums, the princes, and the principal nobihty. 

In this department nobles, ahadis, and other military, are employed. 
The pay of a foot soldier varies from 100 to 400 darns. 


AHn 27. 

STATISTICS OF THE PRICES OF CERTAIN ARTICLES. 

The prices of course vary, as on marches, or during the rains, and for 
other reasons ; but I shall give here the average prices for the information 
.of future enquirers. 

A. The spring harvest. 


Wheat, per man 


12 

d. 

Safflower seed (carthamus). 

Kabul gram, do. 


16 

d. 

do. .... 

8 d. 

Black gram, do. 


8 

d. 

Fenugreek, do. 

10 d. 

Lentils, do. . 


12 

d. 

Peas,2 do. . 

6 d. 

Barley, do. . 


8 

d. 

Mustard seed, do. . 

12 d. 

Millet, do. 


6 

d. 

.Keivu, do. . 

7 d. 

Linseed, per muv . 


10 

d. 




B. 

The autumnal harvest. 


Mushkin, paddy per 

man 

no d. 

Jinjin rice, do. 

80 d. 

Sada paddy, do. 


100 d. 

Dakah (?) rice, do. 

50 d. 

Sukhdas rice, do. . 


100 d. 

Zirhi rice, do. 

40 d. 

Dunaparsad rice, do. 


90 d. 

Sathi rice, do. 

20 d. 

Samzira rice, do. . 


90 d. 

Mung (black gram) do. . 

18 d. 

ShakarchinI rice, do. 


90 d. 

Mash (a kind of vetch) per 


Dewzira rice, do. . 


90 d. 

man .... 

16 d. 


1 February-March ; [or March and April? — P] ; ride the first A of the third 
book ; Abdn corresponds to October— November. 

[* Mashang or muskangy a pea ? — P.] 
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Moth (a kind of vetch), 

Lahdara, do . 

8 

d. 

per man . . . 12 d. 

Kodram, do. . 

7 

d. 

White sesame, do. . . 20 d. 

Kurl, do. 

7 

d. 

Black sesame, do. . . 19 d. 

Shamdl^ (Hind. Sdwank), 



io 6 it/a(akindofbean),do. 12 d. 

do. .... 

6 

d. 

Juivdn (a kind of millet). 

Odl (Hind. Kangni), do. . 

8 

d. 

do. . . . .10 d. 

Millet (Hind, china), do. . 

8 

d. 

Mungddl,-peTman . . 18 d. 

J)dl of Lentils, per man . 

16 

d. 

Nukhud ddl, do. . . 16 J d. 

Moth cldl, do. 

12 

d. 

Wlieat flour, per man . 22 d. 

Nukhud flour, per man . 

22 

d. 

Do. coarse, do. . . 15 d. 

Barley flour, do. 

11 

d. 

C. Vegetables. 



Fennel, per man . . 10 d. 

Garhc flowers, per ser 

1 

d. 

Spinach, do. . . . 16 d. 

Vpalhdk, (from Kashmir) 



Mint, do. . . . 40 d. 

do 

1 

d. 

Onions, do. . . . 6 d. 

Jiiu, do. 

3 

d. 

Garlic, do. . . . 40 d. 

Ginger (green), do. 

2 i d. 

Turnips, do. . . . 21 d. 

Po,v, do. . . . 

1 

d. 

Cabbage, per ser^ . . Id. 

Kachndr bud^s, do. . 

1 d. 

Kankachhu, from Kash- 

Chukd (sorrel), do. . 


d. 

mir, do . . . 4 d. 

Balhwa, do. . 

1 

d. 

Dumvretu, . . . 2 d. 

Ratsakd, do. . 

1 

d. 

SAo^agtd (wild carrot^), do. 3 d. 

Chauld,l, do. 

JL 

4 

d. 

I). Living animals and meats. 



Dashmandi sheep, per head 65 R. 

Mutton, per man . 

65 

d. 

Af^ansheep,lstkind, do. 2 R. 

Goat, do. . 

54 

d. 

Do., 2nd kind, do. . .l^R- 

Geese, per head 

20 

d. 

Do., 3rd kind, do. . . Iji?. 

Duck, per head 

1 

R. 

Kashmir sheep, do. . l^R. 

Tughdari (bustard),® do. 

20 

d. 

Hindustani sheep, do. . l-J- R. 

Kulang (crane),* do. 

20 

d. 

Barbarl goat, 1st kind, do. 1 R. 

Jarz (a kind of bustard). 

s 


Do., 2nd kind, do. . . | i?. 

do. .... 

18 

d. 


[1 Turb radish, not turnip. — P.] 

[* Or wild parsnip ? — P.] 

[® Tughdari is the Hubara bustard. — P.] 

Kulang is the Common Crane or ** coolan **. — P.] 

For ckarz. In Baluchistan this is the name of the Hubara, but elsewhere of 
the Florican, — P.] 
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Diirrnj (black partridge), Ldtcah,^ do. . . .Id. 


per head 

. 3 d. 

Karwdnak (stone curlew) 



Kabg (partridge), do. 

. 20 d. 

do. . . . . 

20 

d. 

Budana,- do. 

. 1 d. 

Fdkhta (ringdove), do. 

4 

d. 


E. Baiter, Sugar, etc. 



GhI, per man 

. 105 d. 

Refined Sugar, per ser 

6 

d. 

Oil, do. 

. 80 d. 

White sugar candy, do. . 

54 

d. 

Milk, do. 

. 25 d. 

White sugar, per jnan 

128 

d. 

Curds, do. 

. 18 d. 

Brown sugar, do. . 

56 

d. 


F. Spices. 

Saffron, per ser . . 400 d. Turmeric (Hind, lialdi) 

Cloves, do. . . . GO d. do. ... . 10 d. 

Cardaniums, do. . ^ .52 d. Coriander seed, do. . 3 d. 

Round pepper, do. . 17 d. Siij(ihdann{W\i\6..kalaunjl). 

Long pepper, do. . . 16 d. do 1 

Dry ginger, do. . . 4 d. Assafoetida, do. . .2d. 

Fresh do., do. . . 2-| d. Sweet fennel, do. . .Id. 

Cuminseed, do. . .2d. Cinnamon, do. . . 40 d. 

Aniseed, per ser . .2 d. Salt, per man . . 16 d. 


G. Pickles. 


Sour limes, per ser . 

6 

d. 

Pickled bamboo, per ser 4 

d. 

Lemon-juice, do. . 

5 

d. 

Do. apples, do. . . 8 

d. 

Wine vinegar 

5 

d. 

Do. quinces, do. . . 9 

d. 

Sugarcane vinegar, do. . 

1 

d. 

Do. garlic, do. . . 1 

d. 

Pickled ashtarghdr, do. . 

8 

d. 

Do. onions, do. . . 4 

d. 

Mangoes in oil, do. 

2 

d. 

Do. hudinjdn (egg-plant), 


Do. in vinegar, do. 

2 

d. 

do. .... 1 

d. 

Lemons in oil, do. . 

2 

d. 

Do. raisins and mu.naqqa,* 


Do. in vinegar, do. 

2 

d. 

do. .... 8 

d. 

Do. in salt, do. 

U’ 

d. 

Do. kachndr, do. . . 2 

d. 

Do. in lemon-juice, do. . 

3 

d. 

Do. peaches, do. . . 1 

d. 

Pickled ginger 

OJ 

d. 

Do. sahajna (horse- 


Adarshdkh, do. 

24 

d. 

radish) . . .1 

d. 

Turnips in vinegar, do. . 

1 

d. 

Do. karil buds (capparis). 


Pickled carrots, do. 

1 

2 

d. 

do. .... 4 

d. 


[* Kabk the Chukor partridge. — P.] 

The Common Quail. — P.] 

[’ The Rock Bush-quail.- — R] 

[* Kishmish sultana raisins ; mnnaqqa large black raisins.— P.] 


W|k-* 
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Pickled haril berries, per ser 

1 d. 

Do. cucumbers, do. 

\d. 

Do. swan, do. 

1 d. 

Do. badrang,^ (gourd) do. 

* d. 

Do. mustard 

Id. 

Do. hacTidlu, do. 

Id. 

Do. tori (a kind of cu- 
cumber) 

1 d. 

Do. radishes, do. . 

1 d. 


A^in 28 . 

THE FRUITERY. 

His Majesty looks upon fruits as one of the greatest gifts of the 
Creator, and pays much attention to them. The horticulturists of Iran and 
Turan have, therefore, settled here, and the cultivation of trees is in a 
flourishing state. Melons and grapes have become very plentiful and 
excellent; and water-melons, peaches, almonds, pistachios, pomegranates, 
etc., are everywhere to be found. Ever since the conquest of Kabul, 
Qandahar, and Kashmir, loads of fruit are imported ; throughout the 
whole year the stores of the dealers are full, and the bazars well supplied. 
Muskmelons come in season, in Hindustan, in the month of Fanvardln 
(Eebruary-March),® and are plenty in Urdibihish (March- April).® They 
are delicious, tender, opening, sweet smelling, especially the kinds called 
ndshfoti, hSbdsJiaylchJ, ^aliskeri, alcha, barg^ nay, dud-i chirdgh, etc. They 
continue in season for two months longer. In the beginning of Skanwar 
(August),^ they come from Kashmir, and before they are out of season 
plenty are brought from Kabul ; during the month of Ajar (November),® 
they are imported by the caravans from Badakhshan, and continue to 
be had during Day (December).® \Vhen they are in season in Zabulistan, 
good ones also are obtainable in the Panjab ; and in Bhakkar and its 
vicinity they are plentiful in season, except during the forty cold days 
of winter. Various kinds of grapes are here to be had from Khurddd 
(May) to Amurddd (July),® whilst the markets are stocked with Kashmir 
grapes during Shahriwar* Eight sers of grapes sell in Kashmir for one 
dam, and the cost of the transport is two rupees per man. The Kashmiris 
bring them on their backs in conical baskets, which look very curious. 


[1 Badrang, not gourd. Perhaps a citron. — P.] 
[* March-April.— P.] 

April— May. — P.] 

[* August-September. — P.] 

[® November- December. — P.] 

[« December-January. — P.] 

P May-June.—P.] 

[* July- August. — P.] 
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Prom Mihr (September) ^ till Urdibihist ^ grapes come from Kabul, 
together with cherries,® which his Majesty calls shdhalu, seedless pome- 
granates, apples, pears, quinces, guavas, peaches, apricots, girdalus, and 
dliichas, etc., many of which fruits grow also in Hindustan. From Samar- 
qand even they bring melons, pears, and apples. 

Whenever his Majesty wishes to take wine, opium, or Tcukndr (he calls 
the latter sahras), the servants in charge place before him stands of fruits ; 
he eats a little, but most is distributed. The fruits are marked according 
to their degree of excellence ; melons of the first quality are marked with 
a line drawn round the top; those of the second, with two fines; and 
so on. 

In this department Mayisabddrs, Akadis, and other soldiers are em- 
ployed ; the pay of a foot soldier varies from 140 to 100 d. 

The following tables contain particulars regarding the names, seasons, 
taste, and prices of various fruits. 


A. Turdni Fruits. 



Arhang melons, 1st 


Plums, do. . 

8 

d. 

quality, at 

2\R. 

Khubdni (dried apricots). 



Do., 2nd and 3rd do., at 1 to R. 

per ser .. . 

8 

d. 

Kabul melons, 1st do., at 1 to 1 J R. 

Qandahar dry grapes, do. 

7 

d. 

Do., 2nd do., at | to 

1 R. 

Figs, per ser . 

7 

d. 

Do., 3rd do., at ^ to 

IR. 

Munaqqg, do. 

6| 

d. 

Samar qand apples, 7 to 


Jujubes, do. . 

3| 

d. 

15 for 

1 R. 

Almonds, without the 



Quinces, 10 to 30 for 

1 R. 

shell, do. . 

28 

d. 

Pomegranates, per man. 


Do., with do., do . 

11 

d. 

61 to . . .15 R. 

Pistachios, do., do. . 

9 

d. 

Guavas, 10 to 100 for 

1 R. 

Chilgh tiza * nuts, per ser 

8 

d. 

Kabul and European 


Sinjid (jujubes), do. 

61 

d. 

apples, 5 to 10 for 

1 R. 

Pistachios, without shell. 



Kashmir grapes, per man 108 d. 

do. .... 

6 

d. 

Dates, per ser . . 10 d. 

Jau'z Inuts), do. 

41 

d. 

Raisins (kishmish), do. . 

9 d. 

Filberts, do. . 

3 

d. 

Ahjosh (large raisins), do. 

9 d. 

Hazel ® nuts, do. 

21 

d. 


September-October. — P.] 

* The original has a word kilds, which is not to be found in our dictionaries. It 
may be cerasus. [Gilas is the common name in Persia and in Kashmir for the white 
sweet cherry. — P.] 

* A town in Bada Khshan. 

[* Edible seed of pinus Gerardiana. — P.] 

Oirdgdn is properly the walnut. — P.l 
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B. The aweet fruits of Hindustan. 


Mangoes, per hundred, up 


Tendu, do. 

2 

d. 

to ... . 

40 d. 

Usird . 


* 

Pine-apples, one for 

4 d. 

Dates, per ser 

. 4 

d. 

Oranges,^ two for . 

1 d. 

Anguhal 


* 

Sugarcanes, two for 

1 d. 

Deld, do. 

. 1 

d. 

Jackfruits, two for 

1 d. 

Gula 


* 

Plantains, do. 

1 d. 

Bholsarl, per ser 

. 4 

d. 

Ber, per ser . 

2 d. 

Tarkul, two for 

. 1 

d. 

Pomegranates, per xnan. 


Paniydla, per ser . 

2 

d. 

80 to 

100 d. 

Lahsaura, do. 

. 1 

d. 

Guavas,* two for . 

1 d. 

Gurnhhi, do . 

. 4 

d. 

Figs, per ser . 

1 d. 

Karahri 

. 4 

d. 

Mulberry, do. 

2 d. 

Tarrt . 


* 

Custard-apples,® one for . 

1 d. 

Banga, two for 

. 1 

d. 

Melons, per man 

40 d. 

Gular, ^ per ser 

. 2 

d. 

Water-melons, one 2 to 10 d. 

Pilu, do. 

. 2 

d. 

Khirni, per ser 

4 d. 

Barauta 


*■ 

Mahuwd, do. 

1 d. 

Piydr, do. 

. 4 

d. 

Dephal, do. . 

4 d. 





* The original does not mention the price. 


Mulberries and gidars are in season during spring ; pine-apples, 
oranges, sugarcane, hers, usxrds, bholsaris, gunibhis, dephals during winter ; 
jackfruits, tarkuls, figs, melons, lahsauras, karahris, mahuwds, tendus, 
pilus, barautas, during summer ; and mangoes, plantains, dates, delas, 
gulas, pomegranates, guavas, water-melons, paniyalas, bangas, khirms, 
piydrs, during the rains. 

C. Dried Fruits. 


Makhdnd, per ser 
Siipydr T, do . 
Kaulgatta, do. 


4 d. 
8 d. 
2 d. 


Coco-nuts, one for . 4 d. 

Dry Dates, per ser . .6 d. 

Walnuts, do. . . 8 -d. 

Chiraunchi, do. . . 4 d. 

Dates, walnuts, chiraunchis, and kaulgattas are in seasons during 
summer, and coco-nuts, makhdnds, and supydris, during winter. 


[* Kdwta ?] 

[2 Amrud guava, but in Persia and locally too in India, a pear. — P.] 

P Sadd-phal. The custard- apple is «rtd-pfiol. — P.] The original says that custard- 
apples are to be had throughout the whole year. This seems a mistake of the MSS. 
The remark suits the next fruit (melons). 

Gular wild fig.— P.] 
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D. Vegetables. 



Palwal.peT ser 

. 2 d. 

Kachdlu, per ser 

. 2 

d. 

Gourd,^one . 

. 21 d. 

Chachlnda, do. 

. 2 

d. 

Bddinjdn, per ser . 

. IJ d. 

Suran, do. 

. 1 

d. 

T lira A, do. 

. U d. 

Carrots, do. . 

. 1 

d. 

Kandurl, do. 

. ll d. 

Singhdra, do.^ 

. 3 

d. 

Senb, do. 

. 11 d. 

Sdlak, do. 

2 

d. 

Peth, do. 

. 11 d. 

Pinddlu, do. . 

2 

d. 

Karlla, do. 

• 11 d. 

SigdtJ . 


* 

Kakura, do. . 

. li d. 

Kaseru, do. . 

. 3 

d. 


Siirans and siydtls are in season during summer ; pahvals, gourds, 
iurajs, kachalus, chachindds, Jcanduris, senbs, peths, karilas, Jcakuras, and 
sirighdras during the rains ; and carrots, salaks, pindalus, and kaserus, 
during winter. Bddinjdns are to be had throughout the year. 


E. Sour Fruits. 

Limes, four up to . .Id. Ghep .... * 

Amalbet, do. . . .Id. Bijaurd, one for . .8 d. 

Galgal, two up to . .Id. Awld,^peTser . .2d. 

Limes and dwlas are to be h'»d in summer, the others during the 
rains. 

F. Fruits somewhat acid. 


.imblll, per ser 

2 

d. 

Badkal, one for 

. 1 

d. 

Kamrak, four up to 

. 1 

d. 

Ndranglf two up to 

. 1 

d. 

Mountain grapes 


* 

Jdnian, per ser 

. 1 

d. 

Pliulsa, do 

• 11 

d. 

Karaundd, do. 

. l" 

d. 


* The original does 


Kait, four up to 
Kdnku . 

. 1 

d. 

♦ 

Pdkar, per ser 

X 

• 2 

d. 

Kama, one for 

. 1. 

d. 

Labhird 


* 

Janbhlrl, five up to 

. 1 

d. 

Garnal . 


* 


mention the price. 


Kamraks and ndranglsf are in season during winter ; ambllls, badhals, 
mountain-grapes, phdlsas, labhlrds, during summer ; and kaits, p>dkars, 
karnds, jdmans, karaundds, jhanbhlrls, during the rams. 

The fruits of Hindustan are either sweet, or subacid, or sour ; each kind 
is numerous. Some fruits also taste well when dry ; others as above 
described are used when cooked. I shall give now a few details. 


Kadu pumpkin. — P.] 

[2 The water nut. — P.] 
p The eniblic ni3Tobalans,— P.] 
The orange with close skin. — P.] 
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The Mangoe : The Persians call this fruit Naghzak, as appears from a 
verse of Khusraic} This fruit is unrivalled in colour, smell, and taste ; 
and some of the gourmets of Turan and Iran place it above muskmelons 
and grapes. In shape it resembles an apricot, or a quince, or a pear, or a 
melon, and weighs even one ser and upwards. There are green, yellow, 
red, variegated, sweet, and subacid mangoes. The tree looks weU, 
especially when young ; it is larger than a walnut-tree, and its leaves 
resemble those of the willow, but are larger. The new leaves appear 
soon after the fall of the old ones in autumn, and look green and yellow, 
orange, peach-coloured, and bright red. The flower, which opens in spring, 
resembles that of the vine, has a good smell, and looks verv curious. ^ 
About a month after the leaves have made their appearance, the fruit is 
sour, and is used for preserves and pickles. It improves the taste of 
qalyas (p. 61), as long as the stone has not become hard. If a fruit gets 
injured whilst on the tree, its good smell will increase. Such mangoes 
are called koyilds. The fruit is generally taken down when unripe, and 
kept in a particular manner. Mangoes ripened in this manner are much 
finer. They mostly commence to ripen during summer, and are fit to be 
eaten during the rains ; others commence in the rainy season, and are 
ripe in the beginning of winter ; the latter are called Bhadiyya. Some 
trees bloom and yield fruit the whole year ; but this is rare. Others 
commence to ripen, although they look unripe ; they must be quickly 
taken down, else the sweetness would produce worms. Mangoes are to 
be found everywhere in India, especially in Bengal, Gujrat, Malwah, 
Khandesh, and the Dekhan. They are rarer in the Panjab, where their 
cultivation has, however, increased, since his Jlajesty made Labor his 
capital. A young tree will bear fruit after four years. They put milk 
and treacle round about the tree, which makes the fruits sweeter. Some 
trees yield in one year a rich harvest, and less in the next one ; others 
yield for one year no fruit at all. When many mangoes are eaten, diges- 
tion is assisted by drinking milk with the kernels of the mangoe stones. 
The kernels of old stones are subacid, and taste well ; when two or three 
years old they are used as medicine. If a half-ripe mangoe, together with 
its stalk to a length of about two fingers, be taken from the tree, and the 
broken end of its stalk be closed with warm wax, and kept in butter, 
or honey, the fruit will retain its taste for two or three months, whilst 
the colour will remain even for a year. 


^ Vide the fourth note on p 75 of my Persian text edition. 
[* Shigarf, beautiful, fine. — P,] 
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Pine-apples ^ are also called Jcatkal-i safari, or travelling jackfruits, 
because young plants, put into a vessel, may be taken on travels and 
will yield fruits. In colour and shape they resemble an oblong orange ; 
and in taste and smeU, a mangoe. The plant is about a yard long, and 
its leaves have the shape of a hand. The edges of the leaves are like a saw. 
The fruit forms at the end of the stalk and has a few leaves on its top. 
When the fruit is plucked, they cut out these leaves, separate them, and 
put them singly into the ground ; they are the seedlings. Each plant 
bears only once, and one fruit only. 

Oranges ^ have the colour of saffron, and the shape of quinces. They 
belong to the best fruits to be had in Hindustan. The tree resembles the 
bme tree ; its flower has a weak, but fine smell. 

Sugarcane, which the Persians call Nayshal-ar, is of various kinds ; 
one species is so tender and so full of juice, that a sparrow can make 
it flow out by pecking it ; and it would break to pieces, if let fall. Sugar- 
cane is either soft, or hard. The latter is used for the preparation of 
brown sugarcandy, common sugar, white candy, and refined sugar, and 
thus becomes useful for all kinds of sweetmeats. It is cultivated as follows. 
They put some healthy sugarcane in a cool place, and sprinkle it daily with 
water. When the sun enters the sign of Aquarius, they cut off pieces, a 
cubit ® and upwards in length, put them into soft ground, and cover them 
up with earth. The harder the sugarcane is, the deeper they put it. 
Constant irrigation is required. After seven or eight months it will 
come up. 

Sugarcane is also used for the preparation of intoxicating liquor, but 
brown sugar is better for this purpose. There are various ways of pre- 
paring it. One way is as follows. They pound Bahul * bark mixing it at 
the rate of ten sers to one man of sugarcane, and put three times as much 
water over it. Then they take large jars, fill them with the mixture, and 
put them into the ground, surrounding them with dry horse-dung. From 
seven to ten days are required to produce fermentation. It is a sign of 
perfection, when it has a sweet, but a stringent taste. When the liquor 
is to be strong, they again put to the mixture some brown sugar, and 
sometimes even drugs and perfumes, as ambergris, camphor, etc. They 
also let meat dissolve in it. This beverage, when strained, may be used, 
but it is mostly employed for the preparation of arrack. 

^ Jahangir in his Memoirs {TvznJc-i Jahdngiri, ed. Sayyid Ahniad, p. 3) states 
that the pine-apples at his time came from the harbour towns held by the Portuguese. 

[2 Kdwid. — P.] 

Wajab, a span. — P.] 

I* A snecies of acaic, the klkar of the Panjab. — P.] 
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They have several methods of distilling it ; first, they put the above 
liquor into brass vessels, in the interior of which a cup is put, so as not to 
shake, nor must the liquid flow into it. The vessels are then covered with 
inverted lids which are fastened with clay. After pouring cold water on 
the lids, they kindle the fire, changing the water as often as it gets warm. 
As soon as the vapour inside reaches the cold lid, it condenses, and falls as 
arrack into the cup. Secondly, they close the same vessel with an earthen 
pot, fastened in the same manner with clay, and fix to it two pipes, the 
free ends of which have each a jar attached to them, which stands in cold 
water. The vapour through the pipes will enter the jars and condense. 
Thirdly, they fill an earthen vessel with the above-mentioned liquor, and 
fasten to it a large spoon with a hollow handle. The end of the handle 
they attach to a pipe, which leads into a jar. The vessel is covered with a 
lid, which is kept full with cold water. The arrack, when condensed, 
flows through the spoon into the jar. Some distil the arrack twice, when 
it is called Dudlasha, or twice burned. It is very strong. If you wet 
your hands vdth it, and hold them near the fire, the spirit will burn in 
flames of different colours without injuring the hands. It is remarkable 
that when a vessel containing arrack is set on fire you cannot put it out 
by any means ; but if you cover the vessel, the fire gets extinguished 
at once. 

The JacJcfniit has the shape of a black-pudding,^ looks greenish, and is 
sometimes a yard long, and half a yard broad. When small, it resembles 
a water-melon ; its peel is full of thorns. It grows out of the branches, the 
trunk, and the roots. Those that grow below the ground are sweetest. 
On opening you see round clusters, so viscous, that the fingers stick 
together, when you take them out. The tree looks like a nut tree, but is 
somewhat bigger and has larger leaves. The flower, like the fruit, has a 
good smell. The fruits are also taken down when unripe. They then 
apply lime, etc., when the fruits will get ripe. 

The Plantain tree looks straight like a spear ; the leaves come out of 
the trunk thick and soft, and resemble an unsewn plaited - sleeve, but are 
much larger and wider. Out of the middle rises something looking like 
a spindle, of a lilac ® colour ; this is the bud. The fruit consists of a cluster 
of seventy to eighty plantains. In shape they resemble small cucumbers ; 
the peel is easily removed As plantains are very heavv. vou cannot eat 
many. There are various kinds of plantains. The plant is every vear 

[* Klpa the gut of a sheep stuffed with mince and rice.~P.] 

[- y\ might mean ironed. — P.] 

[’ Susan i.s the common purple flag-ins. — P.] 
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cut down, and a stump only is left of it : if this is not done, it will no 
longer bear fruit. The vulgar believe that the plantain tree yields 
camphor, but this is wrong ; for the camphor tree, as shall be hereafter 
explained, is a different tree, although it has the same name. They also 
say that pearls originate in plantain trees — another statement upon which 
the light of truth does not shine. 

The Mahmcd tree resembles the mangoe tree ; its wood is used for 
building purposes. The fruit, which is also called Gilaunda, yields an 
intoxicating liquor. 

The Bhohiri tree is large and handsome,^ the fruit has an orange 
colour, and resembles the jujube. 

The Tarkul tree, and its fruit, resemble the coco-nut palm and its fruit. 
When the stalk of a new leaf comes out of a branch, they cut off its end 
and hang a vessel to it to receive the out-flowing juice. The vessel will 
fill twice or three times a day. The juice is called tan ; when fresh it 
is sweet ; when it is allowed to stand for some time it turns subacid and 
is inebriating. 

The Paniydla fruit resembles the Zarddlu ^ and its tree the lime tree ; 
the leaves are like those 'f the willow. WTien unripe the fruit is green, 
and red when ripe. 

The Gumhhl has a stem the branches of which are like creepers ; its 
leaves and fruits, as those of the kimar, come from below the roots. 

The Tarri forms at the root ; it grows mostly in the mountains, and 
weighs a man, more or less, when the creeper is a year old ; and two, when 
two years old. It looks like a millstone. When older it grows larger 
according to the same proportion. Its leaves resemble those of the 
Avater melon. 

The Phjdr is like a small grape ; brownish and sweet. The inside of 
the kernel is like butter, and is used in the preparation of food ; it is 
called Chiraunji. Its tree is about a yard high. 

The Coco-nut is called by the Persians Jawz-i Hindi : the tree resembles 
the date tree, but is larger ; its wood, however, looks better, and the leaves 
are larger. The tree bears fruit throughout the whole year ; the fruits 
ripen in three months. They are also taken down, when unripe and green, 
and kept for some time. Their inside contains a cup full of milk-like juice, 
which tastes Avell, and is very often drunk in summer, mixed AAUth sugar. 
When ripe, the fruit looks brown. The juice has now become solid, and 


' The text has here a few words the meaning of which I do not understand. 
[* Zarda-lu the acid apricot. — P.] 


5 
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gets black when mixed with butter ; it is sweet and greasy. When eaten 
with jM/i-leaves, it makes the tongue soft and fresh. The shell is used for 
spoons, cups, and ghicliaks (a kind of violin). There are nuts having four, 
three, two, and one, holes or eyes ; each kind is said to possess certain 
qualities, the last being considered the best. Another kind is used for 
the preparation of an antidote against poison. The nuts weigh some- 
times twelve sers and upwards. The bark of the tree is used for ropes ; 
the large ropes used on ships are made of it. 

Bates are called in Hindi Pind-Jchajur. The tree has a short stem, 
rising little above the ground, and produces from four to five hundred 
fruits. 

The Supyari, or betel nut, is called in Persian fufal. The tree is 
graceful and slender, like the cypress. The wind often bends it, so that 
its crown touches the ground ; but it rises up again. There are various 
kinds. The fruit when eaten raw tastes somewhat like an almond, but 
gets hard when ripe. It is eaten with betel leaves. 

The Singhdra is a triangular fruit ; its creeper grows in tanks, and 
the fruit is on the surface of the water. It is eaten raw or roasted. 

The Sdlak grows in tanks under the earth. They go into the water 
and dig it up. 

The Pinddlu is reared on lattice work, and grows about two yards high. 
Its leaf resembles the betel lead ; they dig up the root. 

The Kaseru grows in tanks. Wlien the water gets lowq they take it 
out of the ground and eat it, raw or boiled. 

The Siydll root is long and conical; the plant is a creeper, to w^hose 
root the fruit is attached. 

The Orange ^ has the shape of an egg. One kind is called hdghazid 
Between the peel and the fruit is a thin white membrane. The fruit is 
juicy, and tastes well ; one kind is to be had throughout the whole year. 

The Amalhet is like a lime,- and very sour. If you put a steel needle 
into this fruit, the needle in a short time will dissolve ; and a white shell 
when put into its juice will soon disappear. 

The Kama resembles an apple, and appears after the plant has reached 
the third year. At first the fruit is green, sour, and also somewhat bitter, 
but turns afterwards yellow and bitter ; when ripe it is red and sweet. 
When it is kept long, it turns green again. The tree looks like an orange 
tree, but the leaves are somewhat broader, and the buds like fine arrows.® 
Xaranj. orange ? — P.] 

[2 Llmu, iime. Kdfjhazi is applied to a small green lime with a skin as thin as 
paper. — P.] 

PoykCin-i khaki ?— P,] 
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The flower is white, and has four petals and yellow stamens. It has a fine 
smell, and is used for ambergris ; but it is beyond my power to describe the 
process of the manufacture. 

The Betel leaf is, properly speaking, a vegetable, but connoisseurs call 
it an excellent friut. Mir Khusra w of Dihli. in one of his verses, says, “It is 
an excellent fruit like the flowerof a garden, the finest fruit in Hindustan.” 
The eating of the leaf renders the breath agreeable, and repasts odorous. 
It strengthens the gums, and makes the hungry satisfied, and the satisfied 
hungry. I shall describe some of the various kinds. 1. The leaf called 
Bilahr i is white and shining, and does not make the tongue harsh and hard. 
It tastes best of all kinds. After it has been taken away from the creeper 
it turns white, with some care, after a month, or even after twenty 
days when greater efforts are made. 2. The Kal-er leaf is white with 
spots, and full, and has hard veins. MTicn much of it is eaten, the tongue 
gets hard. 3. The Jaiswar leaf does not get white, and is profitably sold 
mixed with other kinds. 4. The Kapun leaf is yellowish, hard, and full 
of veins, but has a good taste and smell. 5. The Kapurkdnt leaf is 
yellowish-green, and pungent like pepper ; it smells like camphor. You 
could not eat more than ten leaves. It is to be had at Banaras ; but 
even there it does not thrive in every soil. 6. The Bangla leaf is broad, 
full, hard, plushy, hot, and pungent. 

The cultivation is as follows. In the month of Chait (March-April), 
about New-Year’s ^ time, they take a part of a creeper four or five fingers 
long with Karhanj leaves on it, and put it below the ground. From 
fifteen to twenty days after, according as leaves and knots form, a new 
creeper wiU appear from a knot, and as soon as another knot forms, a leaf 
will grow up. The creepers and new leaves form for seven months, when 
the plant ceases to grow. No creeper has more than thirty leaves. As the 
plant grows, they prop it with canes, and cover it, on the top and the sides, 
with wood and straw, so as to rear it up in the shade. The plant requires 
continually to be watered, except during the rains. Sometimes they put 
milk, sesame oil and its dregs, etc., about the plant. There are seven 
kinds of leaves, known under nine names : 1. The Karhanj leaf, which 
they separate for seedlings and call Perl. The new leaf is called GadatUa. 
2. The Naidl leaf. 3. The Bahiifi leaf. 4. The Chhlw leaf. 5. The 
Adhinldd leaf. 6. The Agahniya or Leivdr leaf. 7. The Karhanj leaf 
itself. With the exception of the Gadauta, the leaves are taken away from 
the creeper when a month old. The last kind of leaf is eaten by some ; 

[1 The 21st March is New Year’s Da}’. — P.l 
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others keep it for seeding : they consider it very excellent, but con- 
noisseurs prefer the Perl. 

A bundle of 11,000 leaves vas formerly called Lalidsa, which name is 
now given to a bundle of 14,000. Bundles of 200 are called BJioll ; a 
lalidsa is made up of dholls. In winter they turn and arrange the leaves 
after four or five days ; in summer every day. From 5 to 25 leaves, and 
sometimes more, are placed above each other, and displayed in various 
ways. They also put some betel nut and katk ^ on one leaf, and some lime ^ 
paste on another, and roll them up ; this is called a bird. Some put 
camphor and musk into it, and tie both leaves with a silk thread. Others 
put single leaves on plates, and use them thus. They are also prepared 
as a dish. 


A^in 29. 

ON FLAVOUES. 

As I have mentioned various kinds of food, I shall also say something 
on flavours. Heat renders pungent that which is agreeable, bitter that 
which is greasy, and brackish that which has the proper flavour ; cold 
makes the first acid, the second astringent, and the third tart. Astringency 
when affecting the tongue merely, is called in Arabic qabz ; and ’'ufusat 
when affecting the whole frame. A moderate temperature renders the 
first quality greasy, the second sw'eet, and the last tasteless. These are 
the fundamental flavours. Others count four, viz., the sweet, the bitter, 
the acid, the brackish. The flavours produced by combinations are endless ; 
some have, however, names, e.g. ba.^d^at is a bitter and tart flavour, and 
zu'^uqa a combination of the brackish and the bitter. 


^l*in 30. 

ON PERFU5IES. 

His Majesty is very fond of perfumes, and encourages this department 
from religious motives. The court-hall is continually scented with 
ambergris, aloewood, and compositions according to ancient recipes, or 
mixtures invented by his Majesty ; and incense is daily burnt in gold and 
silver censers of various shapes ; whilst sweet-smelling flowers are used 


1 An astringent vegetable extract eaten by the natives of India with the pan 

leaf. It looks brown, and .stains ‘he tongue and the gums red. [Catechu ? P.] 

* In Persian chuna ; but in Anglo-Indice, chunam. 
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in large quantities. Oils are also extracted from flowers, and used for the 
skin and the hair. I shall give a few recipes. 

1. Santuk is used for keeping the skin fresh : tolas Civet ; 1 1. 

Chuica^\ 2 mdshas Chambeli essence ; 2 bottles of rose-water. 2. Argaja 
I s. sandalwood ; 2 t. Iksir and Mid ; 3 t. Chmca ; 1 1. violet root, and 
gehla (the seed of a plant) ; \m. camphor; 11 bottles of rose-water. 
It is used in summer for keeping the skin cool. 3. Giilkdma : Pmmd 
together 1 1. best Ambergris ; \ t. Lddan ; 2 t. best musk ; 4 1. wood of 
aloes, and 8 t. Iksir-i ^abir ; and put it into a porcelain vessel, mix with it 
a ser of the juice of the flower called Gul-i surM,^ and expose it to the sun, 
till it dries up. Wet it in the evening with rose-water and with the extract 
of the flower called Bahdr, and pound it again on Samdq ^ stone. Let it 
stand for ten days, mix it with the juice of the flower called Bahdr-i 
Ndranj,* and let it dry. During the next twenty days, add occasionally 
some juice of the black Rayhdn (also called black NdAou).^ A part of this 
mixture is added to the preceding. 4. Ruh-afzd, 5 s. Aloewood ; 1 J s. 
Sandalwood; IJs. Lddan \ Iksir, Luhdn, Dhiip (a root brought from 
Kashmir), 3^ t. of each ; 20 1. violet root ; 10 1. VsJma, called in Hind. 
Chharlla : Press till it gets tenacious like syrup. To be made into discs 
\\uth four bottles of rose-water. It is burnt in censers, and smells very fine- 
5. Opatna is a scented soap : 2| s. Lddan ; H s. 5 d. Aloewood ; the 
same quantity of Bahdr-i Ndranj,*a.nd. H s. of its bark; 1 s. 10 d. Sandal- 
wood; 1 s. 5 rf. Sumbul’^’t-fjb, called in Hind Chhar; the same quantity 

01 Ushna; 38it. musk; 1 s. 4 L leaves ; 36 L apples; lit. 

called in Hind Moth ; 5 d. violet root ; 1 1. 2 ni. Dhup ; li- 1. Ikankl (a 
kind of grass); the same quantity of Zurumbdd, called in Hind, kachur 
(zerumbet) ; 1 1. 2 m. Lubdn ; 106 bottles of rose-water ; 5 bottles of 
extract of Bahdr. Pound the whole, sift it, and boil slowly in rose-water. 
When it has become less moist let it dry. 6. '^Ahlrmdga,^ 4 d. Aloewood ; 

2 d. Sandalwood ; 1 d. violet root ; 3 d. Sumbul'‘ "t-tib ; 3 d. Lhnvdlak ; 
4 t. musk of Khatd (Cathay) ; 2i d. lAdan ; Ikd. Bahdr-i Ndranj. Pound 
and sift, boil over a slow fire in 10 bottles of rose-water, and put it into 
the shade to dry. 7. Kishta, 24 <. Aloewood; 61 lAdan, Ijubdn, and 
Sandalwood ; Iksir and Dhup, 2 t. of each ; violet root and musk, 2 t . ; 


^ This and the following names of perfumes are explained further on in this 
chapter. 

f* Gul-i sur^ in Persian is a pink fragrant rose that blooms in Spring. — P.] 

[* Summaq (vide sumdq) is the hardest kind of marble. — P.] 

[* Orange-flower bloom. — P.] 

Sweet basil.— P.] 

® Vide below the tw'elfth flower. 
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1 1. Ushna ; mix with 50 1. refined sugar, and boil gently in two bottles of 
rose-water. It is made into discs. It smells very fine when burnt, and is 
exhilarating. 8. BuMur : 1 s. Aloewood and Sandalwood ; s. Lddan ; 
2 1 . musk ; 5 1 . IJcslr ; mix with two sers of refined sugar and one bottle of 
rose-water over a slow fire. 9. Fatila: 5 s. Aloewood; 72 t. Sandalwood; 
Iksir and Lddan, 20 1. of each', 5 1. Violet root; 10 t.Ldbdn; 3 1. refined 
sugar ; mix with two bottles of rose-water, and make into tapers. 10. 
Bdrjdt ', 1 s. Aloewood ; ot. Lddan', 2 1. musk ; 2 <. Sandalwood ; If. 
Lubdn ; ^ t. Camphor. Then distifi it like Chuwa {vide below). 11. '^Ahir- 
Ikslr : I s. Sandalwood ; 26 t.Iksir; 2 f. 8 m. musk. Pound it, and dry it 
in the shade. 12. Ghasul (a liquid soap), 35 1. Sandalwood ; 17 1. 

Katul (1) ^ ; 1 1. musk ; 1 1. Chuwa ; 2 m. Camphor ; 2 m. Mid. Mix with 
2 bottles of rose-water. 


A List of Perfumes - and their Prices. 


<;Ambar i ashhab 

1 to 3 Muhurs, per told. 

Zabdd (civet) .... 

R. to 1 M., do. 

Musk ..... 

] to 4^ R., do. 

Lignum aloes Hind. Agar 

. . 2 i?. to 1 M., per ser. 

Chuwa (Distilled wood of Aloes) 

. . ^ R. to 1 R., per told. 

Gaura ® . 

3 to 5 R., do. 

Bhlmslnl Camphor . 

3 R. to 2 M., do. 

Mid 

1 to 3 R., do. 

Za’^fardn ..... 

. 12 to 22 R., per ser. 

Za^fardn-i Kamandl . 

1 to 3 M., do. 

Za^fardn (from Kashmir) . 

8 to 12 R., do. 

Sandalwood .... 

32 to 55 R., per man. 

Ndfa-yi niushk 

3 to 12 M., per ser. 

Kalanbak (Calembic) 

10 to 40 R., per man. 

Sildras ..... 

3 to 5 R., per ser. 

^Ambar-i Lddan 

H- to 4 R., do. 

Kdfur-l China .... 

1 to 2 R., do. 

^Araq-i Fitna .... 

1 to 3 R., per bottle. 

’'Araq-i Bed-i Mushk 

. 1 to 4 R., do. 

Rosewater .... 

-1 to 1 R., do. 

^Araq-i Bahdr .... 

1 to 5 R., do. 

‘'Araq-i Chambell 

^ to J R., do. 

Violet-root .... 

i- to 1 R., per ser. 


* According to some MSS. Kanwal. 

* Most of the following names are explained below. 

’ In the text, p. 85, by mistake Kaurah. Vide my text edition, p. 94, 1. 6. 
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Azfdr^ ’t-tfb 

. 

. IJ to 2 R., per ser. 

Barg-i Mdj (brought from Gujrat) 

^ to 1 R., do. 

Sugandh Gugald 


10 to 13 R., do. 

Lubdn (from Sargard ?) 


5 to 3 R., per told. 

iMbdn (other kinds) . 


1 to 2 R., per ser. 

Alah, Hmd. Chhar . 


J to 1 R., do. 

Duwdlak, Hind. Chharila . 


3 to 4 d., do. 

Gehla .... 


* 

Su<^d .... 


* 

Ikanki .... 



Zurumbdd 


* 


* The original does not mention the prices. 


A List of fine smelling Flowers. 

1. Tlie Sewti. Whitish ; blooms the whole year, especially towards 
the end of the rains. 

2. The Bholsarl. Whitish ; in the rains. 

3. The Chambell. White, yellow, and blue. In the rains, and partly 
during winter. 

4. Ray-hel. White and pale yellow. In the end of the hot season, and 
the beginning of the rains. 

5. The Mongra. Yellow. In summer. 

6. The Champa. Yellow. All the year ; especially when the sun 
stands in Pisces and Aries. 

7. Ketkl. The upper leaves are green, the inner ones yeUotrish- white. 
It blooms during the hot summer. 

8. Kuza. White. During the hot season. 

9. The Pddal. Brownish lilac. In spring. 

10. TheJ«/iT. White and yellow, like jasmin. During the rains. 

11. The Ahzcarl. Whitish. In spring. 

12. The Nargis. White. In spring. 

13. The Kewara. From Leo to Libra. 

14. The Chalta. 

15. The Guldl. In spring. 

16. The Tasbih Guldl. White. In winter. 

17. The Singdrhdr. It has small white petals. In the hot season. 

18. The Violet. Violet. In the hot season. 

19. The Kama. White. In spring. 

20. The Kapur hel. 

21. Gul-i Za^fardn. Lilac-colour. In autumn. 
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A List of Flowers notable for their beauty. 

1. The Gul-i Aftab. Yellow. 

2. The Gul-i Kdical. White and also bluish. In the rains. 

3. The Ja^fari. A golden yellow, or orange coloured, or greenish. 
In spring. 

4. The Gudhal. Of different colours, red, yellow, orange, white. In 
the rains. 

5. The Eatan-manjam. Bright red. It is smaller than jasmin. All 
the year. 

6. TheKesu. In the hot season. 

7. The Senbal. Dark red. In spring. 

8. The Ratan-mdld. Yellow. In spring. 

9. The Sonzard. Yellow. In spring. 

10. The Gul-i MdWi. 

11. The Karnpkiit. A golden red. 

12. The Karil. In spring. 

13. The Kaner. Red and white. 

14. The Kadam. Outside green ; in the middle yellow threads ; the 
inside leaves white. In spring. 

15. The Ndg-kesar. In spring. 

16. The Surpan. White, with red and yellow stripes in the middle. 
During the rains. 

17. The SirJ Mandi. Inside yellowish white, outside reddish. In 
spring. 

18. The /a?;. Inside yellow, outside a blackish red. In the rains. 

19. The Champala. White, like orange blossoms. In spring. 

20. The Ldhl. It blooms in Pisces. 

21. The Gul-i Karaunda. White. It is smaller than the Chambell, 
and blooms during the rains. 

22. The Dhanantar resembles the Nilufar. During the rains. 

23. The Gul-i Hinnd. 

24. The Dupahriyd. Bright red and white. All the year. 

25. The Bhun Champa. Peach coloured. 

26. The Sudarsan. Yellow ; it resembles the Nllvfar, but is 
smaller. 

27. The Kangld,!. There are two kinds, red and white. 

28. The Sirs. Yellowish green. It is full of stamens. In spring. 

29. The San. Yellow. During the rains. 
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On the Preparatian of some Perfumes. 

1. ^Amhar. Some say that ^Ambar grows at the bottom of the sea, 
and that it is the food brought up again after eating, by various animals 
living in the sea. Others say that fishes eat it and die from it, and that it is 
taken from their intestines. According to some, it is the dung of the sea- 
cow, called Sara ; or the foam of the sea. Others again sa}’, it trickles 
from the mountains of islands. Manj’^ look upon it as marine gum ; 
others whose opinion I adopt, take it to be wax. It is said that on some 
mountains a great deal of honey is to be found, so much in fact that it 
runs into the sea ; the wax rises to the surface, when the heat of the sun 
reduces it to a solid state. As the bees collect the honey from sweet 
smelling flowers, ^Ambar is, naturally, scented. Bees are also occasionally 
found in it. Ahu Sind thinks that there is a fountain at the bottom of 
the sea, from which ‘'Amhar riUs,when it is carried by waves to the shore. 
’'Ambar, when fresh, is moist ; the heat of the sun causes it to dry up. It is 
of various colours ; the white is the best, and the black is the wofst ; 
the middling sort is pistachio-coloured and yellow. The best kind goes 
by the name of ashhab. It feels greasy, and consists of layers. If you break 
it, it looks yellowish white. The whiter, lighter, and more flexible it is 
the better. Next in quality is the pistachio-coloured ^Ambar; and the 
inferior to it the yellow kind, called Khashkhashi. The black kind is 
bad ; it is inflammable. Greedy bazar-dealers will mix it with wax, 
Mandal, and Ladan, etc. ; but not every one has recourse to such practices. 
Mandal is a kind of ^Ambar taken from the intestines of dead fishes; it 
does not smell much. 

2. Ladan is also often called ^Ambar. It is taken from a tree w'hich 
grows in the confines of Qibrus (Cyq)rus) and Qlsus (Chios) or Qistus. It is a 
moisture that settles on the leaves of the tree. When goats in grazing pass 
near it, the hairs of their thighs and the horn of their hoofs stick to it, and 
the whole then dries up. Such Ladan as is mixed with goat’s-hair is 
counted superior. It looks greenish, and has a good smell. But Ibadan 
which is mixed with horn is looked upon as inferior. Sometimes people 
tie ropes round about the trees, and collect the Ladan which sticks to 
them. Afterwards they boil it in water, clean it, and make it into discs. 

3. The Camphor tree is a large tree growing in the ghauts of Hindustan 
and in China. A hundred horsemen and upwards may rest in the shade 
of a single tree. Camphor is collected from the trunk and the branches. 
Some say that during summer a large number of snakes wind themselves 
round about the tree for the sake of its coolness ; people then mark such 
trees by shooting an arrow into the trunks, and collect the camphor during 
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the winter. Others say that camphor trees are much frequented by 
leopards, which like camphor so much that they seldom leave them. The 
camphor within the tree looks like small bits of salt ; that on the outside 
like resin. It often flows from the tree on the ground, and gets, after some 
time, solid. If there are earthquakes during the year or any other cos- 
mical disturbances, camphor is found in large Cjuantities. 

Of the various kinds of camphor the best is called Ribdhl, or QmjsurL^ 
Although different in name, thev are the same ; for it is said that the 
first camphor was found by a king of the name of Ribah near Qaysur, 
which is a place near the island of Ceylon. According to some books, it is 
white like snow ; and this is true, for I have broken it myself from the 
tree. Ibn Baytar. however, said that it was originally red and shining, 
and only got white by artificial crystallization. Whatever the case may be, 
there is certainly a kind of camphor which is white in its natural state. 
And of all kinds it is the best, the whitest, has the thinnest layers, and is 
the cleanest and largest. Inferior to it is the kind called Qurqwj, which 
is blackish and dirty. Still inferior is the light brown kind called KawJcab. 
The worst camphor is mixed with pieces of wood ; it goes under the name 
of Bdlus. By artificial crystallization each kind ■^N’ill become clean and 
white. In some books, camphor in its natural state is called J udana or 
Bhimsini. If kept with a few barley grains, or peppercorns,® or surl^ 
ddna, it will evaporate the less. The camphor which is made of Zurumbad 
by mixing it with other ingredients, is called Chmi or Mayyit-c&mphoi. 
White Zurumbad is finely pounded, and mixed with sour cream * of cow 
or buffalo ; on the fourth day they put fresh cream * to it, and beat it 
with the hand till foam appears, which they take away. With this they 
mix some camphor, put it into a box, and keep it for some time in the 
husks of grains. Or, they reduce some white stone to fine powder, mix it at 
the rate of ten dirhams of it with two dirhams of wax, and half a dirham of 
oil of Violet, or oil of Surkh Gul. The wax is first melted, and then mixed 
with the powder, so as to form a paste. They then put it between two 
stones, and make it thin and flat. When it gets cold, it looks like camphor, 
bits of which are mixed with it. Unprincipled men profit in this manner 
by the loss of others. 

4. Zabdd (civet) is also called Shdkh. It is a moist substance secreted 
during the rutting season by an animal which resembles a cat, having, how- 


Yuz, the cheeta or hunting-leopard. — P.] 

^ Fansurl according to Marco Polo. FanBur is a state in Sumatra. — R. 

^ Bazar dealers give a few peppercorns along with every piece of camphor. 
[* Dorjh buttermilk, not cream. — P.] 
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ever, a larger face and mouth. The zabdd which is brought from the 
harbour-town of Sumatra, from the territory of Achin, goes by the name 
of Sumatra zabad, and is by far the best. The moist substance itself is 
yellowish white. The animal has below its tail a bag, of the size of a small 
hazel nut, in which there are from five to six holes. The bag may be 
emptied every week or fortnight, and yields from half a told to eight 
rndshas. Some civet cats become so tame as to keep still when the bag is 
being emptied ; but in the case of most animals, they have to catch hold 
of the tail and draw it through the cage when they take out the zabdd 
with a shell, or by pressing gently against the bag. The price of a civet cat 
varies from 300 to 500 Rs. The zabdd of the male is better than that of 
the female, because in the latter the vulva is just above the bag. When 
removed, the zabdd is washed, and becomes afterwards one of the finest 
perfumes. The perfume will remain a long time in the clothes, and even 
on the skin. There are several ways of washing it. If the quantity be 
small, they put in into a cup, or if greater, into a larger vessel, and wash 
it thirty times in cold water, and three times in warm water. The latter 
renders it thin and removes impurities. Then they wash it again in cold 
water till it gets solid, when they wash it three times in lime juice, which 
removes all unpleasant smell. After this, they wash it again three times 
in cold water, pass it through a piece of cloth, put it into a China cup, and 
wash it three times in rose-water. They then smear the zabdd on the 
inside of the cup, keep it at night inverted in extract of Chambeli, or 
Rdij-bel, or SurM gul, or Gul-i Kama, and expose it at daytime to the 
rays of the sun, covered with a piece of white cloth till all moisture goes 
away. It may then be used, mi.xed with a little rose-water. 

5. Gaura looks greyish white, but does not smell so well as the preced- 
ing. It is a moisture secreted during the rutting season by an animal 
like the civet cat, but somewhat larger. It is also brought from the 
confines of Achin. The price of this animal varies from 100 to 200 Rs. 

6. Mid ^ resembles the 2 )receding, but is inferior to it. They mi.x it 
with other substances ; hence they sell it in larger quantities. The animal 
which yields Mid is found in various countries, and sells for from five to 
six ddms only. Some say that Mid is the dried bag of the civet cat, 
pounded and boiled in water ; the greasy substance which rises to the 
surface is the Mid. 

7. ^Ud, or wood of Aloes, called in Hind. Agar, is the root of a tree. 
They lop it off and burv it in the earth, when whatever is bad rots, and the 


A,., with the kasrah, a kind of perfume. Kashf'‘ 'l-lughal. 
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remainder is pure aloes. Some say that they do so with the whole tree. 
The statement occasionally found in some old books that the habitat of 
the tree is Central India, is an absurdity of fanciful writers. There are 
several kinds ; the best is called Mandali, and the second in quality, 
JabaJi or Hindi. The smell of the wood, especially that of the first kind, 
is a preventive against fleas ; but some think both kinds equal in this 
respect. Of other good kinds I may mention the Samandun ; the 
Qumdri, which is inferior to it ; the Qdquli, next in rank ; the Barri ; the 
and the Chinese, also called Qismurl, which is wet and sweet. 
Still inferior are the JaldU, the Mdyatdqi, the Laudql. the Ritali.^ But 
of all kinds, the Mandali is the best. The Samandun is grey, fatty, thick, 
hard, juicy, without the slightest sign of whitishness, and burns long. 
The best of all is the black and heavy ; in water it settles at the bottom, 
is not fibrous, and may be easily pounded. The wood which floats is 
looked upon as bad. Former kings transplanted the tree to Gujrat, and 
nowadays it grows in Chanpanir. It is generally brought from Achin 
and Dahnasarl. Nothing is known of the habitat mentioned in old books. 
Aloewood is often used in compound perfumes ; when eaten, it is 
exhilarating. It is generally employed in incense ; the better qualities, 
in form of a powder, are often used for rubbing into the skin and clothes. 

8. Chuwa is distilled wood of aloes ; it is in general use. The pre- 
paration is as follows : They take fine clay, mix it with cotton or rice 
bran and beat it well. ^Vhen properly intermixed, they take a small 
bottle large enough to put a finger in, smear it all over with the clay, and 
let it dry. After this, they put very small pieces of wood of aloes into it, so 
as nearly to fill the bottle. The wood must have been kept wet for a week 
before. Another vessel, with a hole in the middle, is now placed on a 
three-legged stand. Into this vessel, they pass the neck of the little 
bottle inverted, placing a cup full of water at the bottom of the vessel 
in such a manner that the mouth of the bottle reaches the surface of the 
water. On the top of the v^essel they then put cow’s dung, and light a 
gentle fire. Should flames break out they extinguish them with water. 
The wood of aloes will then secrete a moisture which trickles on the surface 
of the water where it remains. This is collected, and washed several times 
with water and rose water, to take off all smell of smoke. The oftener it is 
washed, and the older it gets, the better will be the scent. It looks black, 
although expierienced people make it white. One ser of wood aloes will 
yield from two to fifteen tolas of Chuwa. Some avaricious dealers mix 
sandalwood or almonds with it, thereby to cheat people. 

^ The last three names are doubtful. 
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9. Sandahcood is called in Hind. CTawdan. The tree grows in China. 
During the present reign, it has been succe.ssfiillj/ planted in India. There 
are three kinds, the white, the yellow, the red. Some take the red to be 
more refreshing than the white ; others prefer the white. The latter is 
certainly more cooling than the red. and the red more .so than the yellow. 
The best is that which is yellow and oily : it goes by the name of Maqd^arl. 
Sandalwood is pounded and rubbed over the skin ; but it is also used 
in other ways. 

10. Sildras (storax) is called in Arabic It is the gum of a tree 

that grows in Turkey. The kind which is clear is called Ml‘'ah-yi sdyila 
(liquid) ; the other kinds, Ml‘'ah-yi ydbisa (dry). The best kind is that 
which spontaneously flows out of the trunk : it is yellowish. 

11. hfa?aji6«i'(calembic)is the wood of a tree brought from Zirbad (?) ^ : 
it is heavy and full of veins. Some believe it to be raw wood of aloes. 
When pounded it looks grey. They use it for compound perfumes ; and 
they also make rosaries of it. 

12. The Maldylr is a tree resembling the former, only that the wood is 
lighter and not veined. When pounded it looks reddish white. 

13. Litbdn (frankincense) is the odorous gum of a tree which is found 
in Java. Some take it to be the same as Ml’'ah-yi yabisa. When exposed 
to fire it evaporates like camphor. The Luban which the Persians call 
Kundur-i daryd^l (mastix) is a resin brought from Yaman ; but it is not 
odorous. 

14. Azfdr'‘ ’l-f lb, or scented fingernails, are called in Hind and 

in Persian NdMun-i boyd. It is the house of an animal, consisting, like a 
shell, of two parts. It has a sweet smell, as the animal feeds on sumbul ; 
it is found in the large rivers of Hindustan, Basrah, and Bahrayan, the 
latter being considered the best. It is also found in the Red Rea. and 
many prefer it to the other kinds. It is heated in butter ; some expose it 
to the fire, pound it, and mix it with other perfumes. 

15. Sugandh gugald (bdellium) is a plant very common in Hindustan ; 
it is used in perfumes. 


As I have said something on perfumes, I shall make a few remarks on 
several beautiful flowers. 

1. The Seu’fi resembles the Gul-i SurM, but is smaller. It has in 


' Zirbad (Zirabad), a town near the frontiers of Bengal. (jhiya'.'‘ 'l-lughrd. 
[The Persian translation of the Malay Bdwah angin, “ below the nind, leeward, 
being the Malay name for the countries and islands to the East of Sumatra. — B.J 
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the middle golden stamens and from four to six petals. Habitat, Gujrat 
and the Dakhin. 

2. Of the ChambeJT there are two kinds. The Ratj Chambeli has from 
five to six petals, outside red. The Chambetl proper is smaller, and has on 
the top a red stripe. Its stem is one and a half or two 3 ’ards high, and 
trails over the ground. It has manj- long and broad branches. It flowers 
from the first year. 

3. The Rdybel resembles the jasmin. There are various kinds ; single 
and double, etc. A quintuple is verj' common, so that each petal might 
be separated as a distinct flower. Its stem grows a j’ard high. The 
leaves of the tree resemble those of the lime tree ; hut thev^ are somewhat 
smaller and softer. 

4. The Mungrd resembles the Rdybel. It is larger, but inferior in 
perfume. It has more than a hundred petals ; the plant grows to a large 
tree. 

5. The Champa flower has a conical shape, of the size of a finger,^ and 
consists of ten petals and more, lying in folds one above the other. It has 
several stamens. The tree looks graceful, and resembles in leaf and trunk 
the nut tree. It flowers after seven years. 

6. The Ketki has the form of spindle® of the size of a quarter of a 
yard, vdth twelve or more petals. Its smell is delicate and fragrant. It 
bears flowers in six or seven years. 

7. The Keivra resembles the preceding, but is more than twice as big. 
The petals have thorns. As they grow on different places, they are not all 
equal. In the midst of the flower, there is a small branch with honey- 
coloured threads, not without smell. The flower smells even after it is 
withered. Hence people put it into clothes when the perfume remains for 
a long time. The stem of the tree is above four yards high ; the leaves 
are like those of the maize, only longer, and triangular, with three thorns 
in each corner. It flowers from the fourth year. Every year they put 
new earth round about the roots. The plant is chiefly found in the 
Dakhin, Gujrat, Malwah, and Bihar. 

8. The Challa resembles a large tulip.® It consists of eighteen petals, 
six green ones above, six others, some red, some gteen, some greyish 
vellow, and six white. In the midst of the flower, as in the flower called 
Hamesha Bahdr, there are nearly two hundred little yellow leaves, with a 
red globule in the centre. The flower will remain quite fresh for fi\'e or six 

^ Orientals, as a rule, have very small hands and fingers. 

Sandbari-paykar, a fir-cone ? — P.] 

Ldla is the name of the common red poppy, as well as of the tulip. P.] 
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days after having been plucked. It smells like the violet. When withered, 
the flower is cooked and eaten. The tree resembles the pomegranate tree ; 
and its leaves look like those of the lime tree. It blooms in seven years. 

9. The Tasbih gitlal has a fine smell. The petals have the form of a 
dagger. The stem of the plant is two yards high. It flowers after four 
years. They make rosaries of the flowers, which keep fresh for a week. 

10. The Bholsarl is smaller than the jasmin; its petals are indented. 
When dry the flower smells better. The tree resembles the walnut tree, 
and flowers in the tenth year. 

11. The Singarhar is shaped like a clove, and has an orange-coloured 
stalk. The stamens look like poppy seeds. The tree resembles the pome- 
granate tree, and the leaves are like the leaves of a peach tree. It flowers 
in five years. 

12. The Kuza looks like a Gul-i surJch ; but the plant and the leaves 
are larger. It has five or a hundred petals and golden coloured stamens in 
the middle. They make ‘^Ahirmdya and an extract from it. 

13. The Pddal has five or six long petals. It gives water an agreeable 
flavour and smell. It is on this account that people preserve the flowers, 
mixed with clay,' for such times when the flower is out of season. The 
leaves and the stem are like those of a nut tree. It flowers in the twelfth 
year. 

14. The has small leaves. This creeper winds itself round about 
trees, and flowers in three years. 

15. The Niwdn looks like a simple Rdg-hel, but has larger petals. 
The flowers are often so numerous as to conceal the leaves and branches of 
the plant. It flowers in the first year. 

16. The Kapur bel has five petals, and resembles the saffron flower. 
This flower was brought during the present reign from Europe. 

17. The Za^fardn (saffron). ^ In the beginning of the month of 
Urdlbihisht, the saffron seeds are put into the ground, which has been 
carefullv prepared and rendered soft. After this, the field is irrigated with 
rain-water. The seed itself is a bulb resembling garlic. The flower appears 
in the middle of the mouth of Aban ; the jdant is about a quarter of a 
yard long ; but, according to the difference of the soil in which it stands, 
there are sometimes two-thirds of it above, and sometimes two-thirds 
below the ground. The flower stands on the top of the stalk, and consists 
of six petals and si.x stamens. Three of the six petals have a fresh lilac 
colour, and stand round about the remaining three petals. The stamens 

1 Vide a similar account of the saffron flower in the tiiird book (.Sub.v Kabul). 
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are similarly placed, three of a yellow colour standing round about the 
other three, which are red. The latter yield the saffron. Yellow stamens 
are often cunningly intermi.xed. In former times saffron was collected 
by compulsory labour ;. they pressed men daily, and made them separate 
the saffron from the petals and the stamens, and gave them salt imstead 
of wages, a man who cleaned two pals receiving two jmls of salt. At the 
time of GhazI Kdian.^ the son of (Khaji) Chak. another custom became 
general ; they gave the workmen eleven tarl:s of saffron flowers, of which 
one tark was given them as wages ; and for the remaining ten thev had to 
furnish two Akbarshahl sers of clean, dry saffron, i.e., for two Akbarshahi 
mans “ of saffron flowers they had to give two sers of cleaned saffron. This 
custom, however, was abolished by his Majesty on his third visit to 
Kashmir, to the great relief of the people. 

When the bulb has been put into the ground, it will produce flowers 
for six years, provided the soil be annually softened. For the first two 
years, the flowers will grow sparingly ; but in the third year the plant 
reaches its state of perfection. After six years the bulbs must be taken 
out ; else they get rotten. They plant them again on some other place ; 
and leave the old ground uncultivated for five years. 

Saffron comes chiefly from the place Panpur, which belongs to the 
district of ilararaj.® The fields there extend over nearly twelve kos. 
Another place of cultivation is in the Parganah of Paraspur, near Indrakol, 
not far from Kamraj, where the fields extend about a kos. 

18. The Aftdbl (sun-flower) is round, broad, and large, has a large 
number of petals, and turns continually to the sun. Its stem reaches a 
height of three yards. 

19. The Kanical. There are two kinds. One opens when the sublime 
Sun shines, turning wherever he goes, and closing at night. It resembles 
the shaqdijiqA but its red is paler. Its petals which are never less than 
six in number, enclose yellow stamens, in the midst of which there is an 
excrescence of the form of a cone with the base upwards, which is the 
fruit, and contains the seeds. The other kind has four white petals, 
opens at night, and turns itself according to the moon, but does not close. 


‘ He was the contemporary of Sher Klian ; vide Abu ’l-Fa^l’s list of Kashmir 
Rulers in the third book. A fiood biography of (Ihuzi Oiin may be found in the 
beginning of the Ma'ddr-i Rahlmi, Persian M.S. No. 45 of the Asiatic Society of 
Ucngal. 

- One Ka.shmlrl Tark = S sers (of Akbar)=4 Kashm. mans; 1 Kash. man — 
4 Kash. sers ; 1 Kash. ser = l\ pals. 

^ These places lie to the south of Srinagar, the capital of Kashmir ; iar Marardj 
the text has -0^. Vide Sliba Kilbul, third book. 

O The shrfpiyiq is probably the anemone. — P.] 
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20. The Ja^farl is a pretty, round flower, and grows larger than the 
sadbarg. One kind has five, another a hundred petals. The latter remains 
fresh for two months and upwards. The plant is of the size of a man, and 
the leaves resemble those of the willow, but are indented. It flowers in 
two months. 

21. The Gudhal resembles the jughdsu tulip, and has a great number of 
petals. Its stem reaches a height of two yards and upwards ; the leaves 
look like mulberry leaves. It flowers in two years. 

22. The Ratanmanjani has four petals, and is smaller than the jasmin. 
The tree and the leaves resemble the rdg-bel. It flowers in two years. 

23. The Kesd has five petals resembling a tiger's claw. In their 
midst is a yellow stamen of the shape of a tongue. The plant is very large, 
and is found on every meadow ; when it flowers, it is as if a beautiful 
fire surrounded the scenery. 

24. The Kaner remains a long time in bloom. It looks well, but it is 
poisonous. Whoever puts it on his head is sure to fall in battle.^ It has 
mostly five petals. The branches are full of the flowers ; the plant itself 
grows to a height of two yards. It flowers in the first year. 

25. The Kadam resembles a tumdgha ’ (a royal cap). The leaves are 
like those of the walnut tree, which the whole tree resembles. 

26. The Nag kesar, like the Gul-i surkh. has five petals and is full of 
fine stamens. It resembles the walnut tree in the leaves and the stem; 
and flowers in seven years. 

27. The Surpan resembles the sesame flower, and nas yellow stamens 
in the middle. The stem resembles the Hinnd plant, and the leaves those 
of the willow. 

28. The SrTkandh' ’= like the Cliambeli, but smaller. It flowers in 
two years. 

29. The Hinna has four petals, and resembles the flower called 
Ncifarmdn. Different plants have often flowers of a different colour. 

30. The Dupahriyd is round and small, and looks like the flower called 
Hamesha-bahdr. It opens at noon. The stem is about two yards high. 

31. The Bhun champd resembles the Nilufar, and has five petals. 
The stem is about a span long. It grows on such places as are periodically 
ander water. Occasionally a plant is found above the water. 

32. The Sudarsan resembles the Rdg-bel, and has yellow threads 
inside. The stem looks like that of the Susan ^ flower. 

p jj Jj;,t gets entangled in quarrels ? — i’.] 

Tumfi;>hn locally survives in the sense of a hawk’s hood. — P.] 

'y SusanTs properly the flag-iris. — P.] 


6 
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33. Senbal has five petals, each ten fingens long, and three fingers broad. 

34. The Ratanmdld is round and small. Its juice, boiled and 
mixed with vitriol and mu^asfar,^ furnishes a fast dye for stuffs. Butter, 
sesame, oil, are also boiled together with the root of the plant, when the 
mixture becomes a purjffe d}’e. 

35. The Sunzard resembles the jasmin, but is a little larger, and has 
from five to six petals. The stem is like that of the Chaniheli. It flowers 
in two years. 

36. The MdUT is like the CJiamheli. but smaller. In the middle there 
are little stamens looking hke popp\’seed. It flowers in two years more or 
less. 

‘37. The Kuril has three small petals. It flowers luxuriantly, and 
looks very well. The flower is also boiled and eaten ; thev also make 
pickles of it. 

38. The Jail plant grows to a large tree ; its leaves look like 
Tamarind leaves. 

39. The Chanpala is like a nosegay. The leaves of the plant are like 
walnut leaves. It flowers in two years. The bark of the plant, when 
boiled in water, makes the water red. It grows chiefly in the hills ; its 
wood burns bright like a candle. 

40. The Ldhi has a stem one and a half yards high. The branches 
before the flowers appear are made into a dish, which is eaten vidth bread. 
When camels feed on this plant they get fat and unruly. 

41. The Karaunda resembles the Juki flower. 

42. The Dhanantar resembles the Ntlufar, and looks very well. It is 
a creeper. 

43. The Siras flower consists of silk-like threads, and resembles a 
turndgha. It sends its fragrance to a great distance. It is the king of the 
trees, although the Hindus rather worship the PTpaf and Bar - trees. The 
tree grows very large ; its wood is used in building. Within the stem the 
wood is black, and resists the stroke of the axe. 

44. The Kanc/Idjl has fiv^e petals, each four fingers long, and looks very 
beautiful. Each branch produces only one flower. 

45. The San (hemp) looks like a nosegay. The leaves of the plant 
resemble those of the Chindr.^ Of the bark of the plant strong ropes are 
made. One kind of this plant bears a flower like the cotton tree, and is 
called Pat-san. It makes a very soft rope. 

Mu^a^/ar is perhaps bastard saffron. — P.] 

Bar the banyan tree. — P.] 

Cktndr, the plane tree. — P.] 
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It is teally too difficult for me, ignorant as I am, to give a description 
of tlie flowers of this country : I have mentioned a few for those who wish 
to know something about them. There are also found many flowers 
of Iran and Turan, as the Gul-i surM. the Nargis, the violet, the Ydsman-i 
kabud, the Susan,^ the Rayhdoi,- the Ra''nd, the Zebd, the Shaqdyiq,^ 
the Tdj-i IcJiurus, the QaJgha, the Kdfarnidn, the Khahnl,* etc. Garden 
and flower beds are ever where to be found. Formerly people used to 
plant their gardens without any order, but since the time of the arrival in 
India of the emperor Babar, a more methodical arrangement of the 
gardens has obtained ; and travellers nowadays admire the beauty of 
the palaces and their murmuring fountains. 

It would be impossible to give an account of those trees of the country 
whose flowers, fruits, buds, leaves, roots, etc., are used as food or medicine. 
If, according to the books of the Hindus, a man were to collect only one 
leaf from each tree, he would get eighteen bars (or loads) (5 surMs = l 
mdsha', 16 mdshas — l kary, Akargs^l pal; 100 pal$=l tula: 20tulds= 
1 bdr) ; i.e., according to the weights now in use, 96 mans. The same books 
also state that the duration of the life of a tree is not less than two gharls 
(twice 24 minutes), and not more than ten thousand years. The height of 
the trees is said not to exceed a little above a thousand jujans.^ When a 
tree dies, its life is said to pass into one of the following ten things : fixe, 
water, air, earth, plants, animals, animals of two senses, sucli as have 
three, or four, or five senses. 


A'-ln 31. 

THE WARDEOBE® AND THE STORES FOR MATTRESSES. 

His Majesty pays much attention to various stuffs ; hence Irani, 
European, and Mongolian articles of wear are in abundance. SkiKul 
masters and workmen have settled in this country to teach people an 
improved system of manufacture. The imperial workshops, the towns of 
Labor, Agra, Fathpur, Ahmadabad, Gujrat, turn out many masterpieces 
of workmanship ; and the figures and patterns, knots, and variety of 

[1 Susan, the iris. — P.] 

Bayhan, sweet basil. — P-] 

P Skaqdyiq, vide p. 85. note 1. — P.J 

[* Khalmi, the hollyhock and the marsh mallow. — P.] 

^ Regarding this measure, ride the fourth book. 

® The text has a word j'JJ which occurs about three times in this work. I hawe 
also found it in Sayvid Ahmad's edition of the Tuzuk i Jahangiri ; but I cannot find 
it in any Persian or'Chaga+ai Dictionary. The meaning, a wardrobe, is however clear. 
[Also spelt j!,; — B.] 
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fasliions which now prevail, astonish experienced travellers. His Majesty 
himself acquired in a short time a theoretical and practical knowledge of 
the whole trade ; and on account of the care bestowed upon them the 
intelligent workmen of this country soon improved. All kinds of hair- 
weaving and silk-spinning were brought to perfection ; and the imperial 
workshops furnish all those stuffs which are made in other countries. A 
taste for fine material has since become general, and the drapery used at 
feasts surpasses every description. 

xHl articles which have been bought, or woven to order, or received as 
tribute or presents, are carefully preserved ; and according to the order in 
which they were preserved, they are again taken out for inspection, or 
given out to be cut and to be made up, or given away as presents. Articles 
which arrive at the same time, are arranged according to their prices. 
Experienced people inquire continually into the prices of articles used both 
formerly and at present, as a knowledge of the exact prices is conducive 
to the increase of the stock. Even the prices became generally lower. 
Thus a piece woven by the famous Ghiyas-i Naqshband may now be 
obtained for fifty muhrs, whilst it had formerly been sold for twice that 
sum; and most other articles have got cheaper at the rate of thirty to 
ten, or even forty to ten.^ His Majesty also ordered that people of certain 
ranks should wear certain articles ; and this was done in order to regulate 
the demand. 

I shall not say much on this subject, though a few particulars regarding 
the articles worn by his Majesty may be of interest. 

1. The 'Takauchiya is a coat without lining, of the Indian form. 
Formerly it had slits in the skirt, and was tied on the left side ; his Majesty 
has ordered it to be made wdth a round skirt and to be tied on the right 
side.® It requires seven yards and seven girihs,^ and five girihs for the 
binding. The price for making a plain one varies from one rupee to three 
rupees ; but if the coat be adorned with ornamental stitching, from one to 
four and three quarters rupees. Besides a misqal of silk is required. 

2. The jpeshivaz (a coat open in front) is of the same form, but ties in 
front. It is sometimes made without strings. 

* Or as we would say, the prices have become less by 66f, and even 75 per cent. 

^ The coats used nowadays both by Hindus and Muhammadans resemble in 
shape our dres.sing gowns (Germ. Schlafrock), but fitting tight where the lower ribs 
are. There the coat is tied ; the Muhammadans make the tie on the left, and the 
Hindus on the right side. In the Eastern parts of Bengal, many Muhammadans 
adopt the old Hindu fashion of wearing a .simple unsewn piece of muslin (chadar). 

® It is not stated in A^in how many girihs the tailor’s gaz, or yard, contains. It 
is probable that 16 girihs = \ gaz, which is the usual division at present. For other 
yard measures, vide the 87th and 89th A^ins of this book. The Persian word girih is 
pronounced in India girah. 
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3. The Dutdhl (a coat with Uning) requires six yards and four girihs 
for the outside, six yards lining, four girihs for the binding, nine girihs for 
the border. The price of making one varies from one to three rupees. 
One misqal of silk is required. 

4. The Shah-ajlda (or the royal stitch coat) is also called Shast-Matt 
(or sixty rows), as it has sixty ornamental stitches per giriJi. It has gener- 
ally a double lining, and is sometimes wadded and quilted. The cost of 
making is two rupees per yard. 

5. The Suzarii requires a quarter of a ser of cotton and two dams of 
silk. If sewed with baJchya ^ stitches, the i5rice of making one is eight 
rupees ; one with ajida stitches costs four rupees. 

6. The Qalami requires f s. cotton, and one dam silk. Cost of making, 
two rupees. 

7. The Qahd, which is at present generally called jdma-gi pumba-ddr, 
is a wadded coat. It requires 1 s. of cotton, and 2 m,. silk. Price, one 
rupee to a quarter rupee. 

8. The Gadar is a coat wider and longer than the qabd, and contains 
more wadding. In Hindustan it takes the place of a fur-coat. It requires 
seven of stuff, six yards of lining, iom girihs binding, nine for bordering, 
24 s. cotton, 3 m. silk. Price, from one-half to one and one-half rupees. 

9. The Farjl has no binding, and is open in front. Some put buttons 
to it. It is worn over the jdma (coat), and requires 5 gaz 12 girih stuff ; 
5 gaz 5 girih lining ; 14 girih bordering ; 1 s. cotton ; 1 m. silk. Price, 
from a quarter to one rupee. 

10. The Fargul resembles the ydpanji,^ but is more comfortable and 
becoming. It was brought from Europe,® but everyone nowadays wears 
it. They make it of various stuffs. It requires 9 gaz 6| girih stufi, the 
same quantity of lining, 6 m. silk, 1 s. cotton. It is made both single and 
double. Price from 4 to 2 rupees. 

1 Balpiya, in Hind, bakhiya, corresponds to what ladies call backslitching. Ajida 
is the buttonhole stitch. These, at least, are the meanings which baMya and agida 
now have. Suzani, a name which in the text is transferred to the coat, is a kind of 
embroidery, resembling our satin-stitch. It is used for working leaves and flowers, 
etc., on stuffs, the leaves lying pretty loosely on the cloth ; hence ■we often find suzani 
work in rugs, small carpets, etc. The rugs themselves are also called suzani. A term 
sometimes used in dictionaries as a synonym for suzani is chikin ; but this is what 
we call white embroidery. 

* A coat used in rainy weather. Calcutta Chagatai Dictionary. 

’ The etymology of the word fargul is not known to me. The names of several 
articles of wear, nowadays current in India, are Portuguese ; as sdya, a petticoat ; 
fita, a ribbon. Among other Portuguese words, now common in Hindustani, are 
padri, clergyman ; girjd, a church. Port, igrija ; kobi, cabbage. Port. cu6ve ; 
chdbi, a key. Port, chave. 

Abu T-Fazl’s explanation (vide my text edition, p. 102, 1. 16) corrects Vullers II, 
p. 663a. 
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11. The CJiakman ^ is made of broadcloth, or woollen stuff, or wax cloth. 
His Majesty has it made of Dard^i wax cloth, which is very light and 
pretty. The rain cannot go through it. It requires 6 gaz. stuff, 5 girih 
binding, and 2 ;;i. silk. The price of making one of broadcloth is 2 R.; 
of wool, 11 R. ; of wax cloth, 1 R. 

12. The Shahvdr (drawers) is made of all kinds of stuff, single and 
double, and wadded. It requires 3 gaz 11 girth cloth, 6 girih for the 
hem through which the string runs, 3 gaz 5 girih lining, IJ m. silk, 
J s. cotton. Price, from j to ^ rupee. 

There are various kinds of each of these garments. It would take me 
too long to describe the chiras,fawtas, and dupattas,^ or the costly dresses 
worn at feasts or presented to the grandees of the present time. Every 
season, there are made one thousand complete suits for the imperial 
wardrobe, and one hundred and twenty, made up in twelve bundles, are 
always kept in readiness. From his indifference to everything that is 
worldly. His Majesty prefers and wears icoollen^ stuSs, especially shawls ; 
and I must mention, as a most 'curious sign of auspiciousness, that his 
Majesty’s clothes becomingly fit every one, whether he be tall or short, a 
fact which has hitherto puzzled many. 

His Majesty has changed the names of several garments, and invented 
new and pleasing terms. ^ Instead of jama (coat), he says sarbgati, i.e. 
covering the whole body ; for izar (drawers), he says ydr-pirdhan (the 
companion of the coat) ; for nimtana (a jacket), tanzeh ; for fauta, patgat ; 
for burqa^ (a veil), chitragupita ; for kuldh (a cap), sis sobhd ; for muy-bdf 
(a hair ribbon), kesghan ; for patkd (a cloth for the loins), katzeb ; for 
shdl (shawl), parmnarm ; for . . .,* parmgarm ; for kapdrdhur, a Tibetan 
stuff, kapurnur ■, for pdy-afzdr (shoes), charndharn: and similarly for 
other names. 


* As this word is not given in any dictionary, the vowels are doubtful. So is 
Vuller’s form chaspdn. 

“ Stuffs of different shapes used for making turbans. 

® In allusion to the practice of Sufis, who only wear garments made of wool 
(suf). Abu ’1-Fazl often tries to represent Akbar as a Sufi of so high a degree as to 
be able to work miracles, and he states below that it was his intention to write a 
book on Akbar’s miracles. The charge of fulsomeness in praise has often been 
brought against Abu T-Fazl, though it would more appropriately lie against Fayzi, 
who — like the poets of imperial Rome — represents the emperor as God, as mav be 
seen in the poetical extracts of the second book. But the praises of the two brothers 
throw a peculiar light on Akbar’s character, who received the most immoderate 
encomiums with self-complacency. 

* The following passage is remarkable, as it shows Akbar’s predilection for Hindi 
terms. 

* The MSS. have an unintelligible word. The Banaras MS. has pardak Firang 
or European Pardak (?). 
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A’-in 32. 

ON SHAWLS, STUFFS, ETC. 

His Majesty improved this department vnfour ways. The improve- 
ment is visible, first, in the Tus shawls, which are made of the wool of an 
animal of that name ; its natural colours are black, white, and red, but 
chiefly black. Sometimes the colour is a pure white. This kind of shawl 
is unrivalled for its lightness, warmth, and softness. People generally 
wear it without altering its natural colour ; his Jlajesty has had it dyed. 
It is curious that it will not take a red dye. Secondly, in the Safld Alchas,^ 
also called TarMdrs, in their natural colours. The wool is either white or 
black. These stuffs may be had in three colours, white, black, or mixed. 
The first or white kind, was formerly dyed in three ways ; his Majesty 
has given the order to dye it in various ways. Thirdly, in stuffs as 
Zardozt,^ Kaldhatun, Kashtda, Qahjha*’!, Bandhnun, Chhint, Alcha, 
Purzddr, to which his Majesty pays much attention. Fourthly, an 
improvement was made in the width of all stuffs; his Majesty had the 
pieces made large enough to yield the making of a full dress. 

The garments stored in the Imperial wardrobe are arranged according 
to the days, months, and years, of their entries, and according to their 
colour, price, and weight. Such an arrangement is nowadays called 
mid, a set. The clerks fix accordingly the degree of every article of wear, 
which they write on a strip of cloth, and tack it to the end of the pieces. 
Whatever pieces of the same kind arrive for the imperial wardrobe on the- 
U rmuzd day (first day) of the month of Farwardin, provided they be of a 
good quality, have a higher rank assigned to them than pieces arriving on 
other days ; and if pieces are equal in value, their precedence or other- 
wise, is determined by the character ^ of the day of their entry ; and if 
pieces are equal as far as the character of the day is concerned, they put 
the lighter stuff higher in rank ; and if pieces have the same weight, they 
arrange them according to their colour. The following is the order of 
colours : tus, safldalcha, ruby-coloured, golden, orange, brass-coloured, 
crimson, grass green, cotton-flower coloured, sandalwood-coloured, 
almond-coloured, purple, grape-coloured, mauve like the colour of some 
parrots, honey-coloured, brownish lilac, coloured like the Ratanmanjani 

^ Alcha, or Aldcha, any kind of corded imukkattat) stuff. Tarhdar means corded, 

* Zardozi, Kaldbatun (Forbes, kalabattiin), Kashida, Qalghai, are stuffs with 
gold and silk threads ; Bdndhnun, are stuffs dyed differently in different parts of 
th^^ece ; Chhint is our chintz, which is derived from Chhint. Purzddr are all kinds 
of stuffs'^fee outside of which is plush-like. 

® Akbar, like the Parsees, beUeved in lucky and unlucky days. The arrangement 
of the stores of clothing must strike the reader as most unpractical. Similar arrange- 
ments, equally curious,, will be found in the following A^lns. Perhaps they indicate 
a progress, as they show that some order at least was kept. 
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flower, coloured like the Kdsm flower, apple-coloured, hay-coloured, 
pistachio, . . hhojirntra coloured, pink, light blue, coloured like the 
galghah flower, water-coloured, oil-coloured, brown red, emerald, bluish 
like China-ware, violet, bright pink, mangoe coloured, musk-coloured, 
coloured like the Fakhta.^ 

In former times shawls were often brought from Kashmir. People 
folded them up in four folds, and wore them for a very long time. Nowa- 
days they are generally worn without folds, and merely thrown over the 
shoulder. His Majesty has commenced to wear them double, which looks 
very well. 

His Majesty encourages, in every possible way, the manufacture of 
shawls in Kashmir. In Labor also there are more than a thousand work- 


shops. A kind of shawl, caUeH mdydn, is chiefly woven there ; it consists 
of silk and wool mixed. Both are used for chiras (turbans), fotas (loin 


bands), etc. 


I subjoin the following tajoular particulars. 

A. Gold stuffs. 

Brocaded velvet, from Yazd,^ per piece 
Do. from Europe, do. . 

Do. from Gujrdt, do. . 

Do. from Kdskdn, do. . 

Do. from H irdt, do. . 

Do. from Ldkor, do. . 

Do. from Barsah (1), do. 

Mutgbbaq, do.* . 


15 to 150 M. 
10 to 70 M. 
10 to 50 M. 

10 to 40 M. 
* 

10 to 40 M. 
3 to 70 M. 
•2 to 70 M. 


Mllak, do. 

Brocade, from Gujrat, do. . 
Tds ^-Brocade, from do. do. 


3 to 70 M. 

4 to 60 M. 
1 to 35 M. 


1 The text contains two doubtful words. The next word bhojpatra is the bark of 
a tree used for making huqqa tubes. 

[* Fakhta is the Common Ring-dove of India, the Turtur risoria of Jerdon. — P.] 
® Tazd is the principal city in the south of the Persian province of IQjurasan. 
Kaahan lies in Irdq-i ^Ajami, north of Isfahan. “ The asses of Khasan are wiser 
Ahan the men of Isfahan,” which latter town is for Persia what Bceotia is for Ancient 
Greece, or the Bretagne for France, of the kingdom of Fife for Scotland, or the town 
of Schilda for Germany, or Bihar for India — the home of fools. During the time of 
Moguls, the Sayyids of Barhah enjoyed a similar notoriety. 

* Mutabbaq, a kind of cloth, chiefly brought from Khallukh, and Milak from 
Naushdd in Turkestan. Ghiyas^ l-lughat. 

^ Tds means jeaeralZy brocade ; Ddrdf6d/is a kind of brocaded silk ; Muqayyash 
is silk with stripes of silver— the Ghiyds says that Muqayyash comes from the 
Hind, kesh, hair to which the silver-stripes are compared, and that it is an Arabicized 
form of the Hindi word as qaranful, a clove, for the Hind, karnphul ; itrifal, a kind 
of medicine for trijphal, as it consists of three fruits, etc. Mushajjar is a kind of silk 
with leaves and branches woven in it ; Debd is coloured silk ; Khdrd, moiree antique ; 
Khazz is jiloselle-aiFk. For tafsila (vide Fre 3 rtag III, p. 353), we also find tafeila. 
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Ddra^l-hdf, from Gujrat .... 

, 

. 

2 to 50 M, 

Muqayyash, do. . . . . . 



1 to 20 M. 

Shirwdrii Brocade, do. .... 



6 to 17 M. 

Mushajjar, from Europe, per yard 



1 to 4 M. 

Debd silk, do. do. ..... 



1 to 4 M. 

Do., from Yazd, do. ..... 



1 to 1| M. 

Khdrd. do. ...... 



5 i?. to 2 M. 

Satin, from Chinese Tartary . . . 



* 

Nawdr, from do. ..... 



* 

Khazz silk ..... 



* 

Tafsila (a stuff from Mecca) 


from 15 to 20 

Kurtahwdr, from Gujrat . . ... 


, 

1 to 20 M. 

Mindil ....... 


, 

1 to 14 3L. 

Chira (for turbans) . . .• . 


. 

1 to 8 M. 

DupaM, do. . . . .... 


• 

9 to 8 i?. 

Fotas (loin bands) ..... 


• 

J to 12 M. 

Counterpanes ....... 

• The Text does not give the prices. 

• 

1 to 20 M. 

B. Silks, etc., plain. 

Velvet from Europe, per yard 



1 to 4 M. 

Do. from Kashan, per piece 



2 to 7 M. 

Do. from Yazd, do. . 



2 to 4 M. 

Do. from Mashhad, do. .... 



2 to 4 

Do. from Hirat, do. ..... 



IJ to 3 M, 

Do. KhafI, do. ...... 



2 to 4 

Do. from Labor, do. ..... 



2 to 4 

Do. from Gujrat, per yard .... 



1 to 2 R. 

Qatija-yi i Purcdn,^ do. . 



1 to IJ R. 

Tdja-hdf, per piece ..... 



2 to 30 M, 

Ddrd^v-hdf, do. ....-• 



2 to 30 M. 

Mutqbbaq, do. ...... 



1 to 30 M. 

Skirwdm, do. ...... 



IJ to 10 M. 

Mildk, do. ...... 



1 to 7 M. 

Kamkhab, from Kabul and Persia, do. . 



1 to 5 M. 

Tawdr (?), do. ...... 



2 jR. to 2 M, 

Khurd (?), do. ...... 



4 to 10 R. 

Mushajjar, from Europe, per yard 



2 K. to 1 M. 

Do. from Yazd, per piece .... 

• 


1 to 2 M, 


1 A kind of velvet. 
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Satin, from Europe, per yard 
Satin, from Hirat, per piece 
Khdrd, per yard .... 
Sihrang,^ per piece . . 

Qutni,~ do. ..... 
Katdn,^ from Europe, per yard 
Tafta* do. ..... 
Anbari, do. ..... 
Ddra^i, do. ..... 
Sitipuri, per piece .... 
Qabdband, do. ..... 

Tat bandpuri, do. .... 

Ldh, per yard ..... 

M isri, per piece ..... 

Sdr, per yard . . . 

Tassar,^ per piece .... 

Plain Kurtavmr Satin, per yard . 

Kapurnur, formerly called Kapurdhur, do. 
Alcha, do. ..... 
Tafpla, per piece .... 

C. Cotton cloths. 

Kliam, per piece .... 
Chauldr, do. ..... 
Malmal, do. ..... 
Tansukh, do. ..... 

Siri Sdf, do. . 

Gangdjal, do. ..... 

Bhlraun, do. ..... 

Sahan, do. ..... 

Jhona, do. ..... 

Atari, do. ...... 

Asdivall. do. ..... 

Bdfta, do. ...... 

Mahmudl. do. ..... 


. 2 .R. to 1 M. 

. 5 i?. to 2 ilf . 
. 1 i 2 . to 6 R. 

1 to 3 M. 
. UR. to 2 M. 
^ to 1 .R. 
i to 2 R. 

. i d.to i R. 

. ^ R. to 2 R. 

. 6 R. to 2M. 
. 6 R. to 2 M. 
. 2 R. to I 5 M. 
J to i R. 
\ to 1 M. 

tV i 
I to 2 R. 

to 1 R. 
i to 1 R. 
\ to 2 R. 
7 to 12 R. 


. 3 R. to 15 M. 
. 2 R. to 9 M. 

4 R. 

. 4 R. to 5 M. 
. 2 R. to 5 M. 
. 4 R. to 5 M. 
. 4 R. to 4 M. 

1 to 3 M. 
. 1 R. to 1 M. 
. 21 R. to 1 M. 

1 to 5 M. 
. UR. to 5 iM. 
i to 3 M. 


^ C'han^ins. silk. 

- A stuft maHp of .silk and wool. 

5 (Generally tran-latrd by Ixaev. All dictionaries agree that it is exceedinglv 
ihio. so much so tiiat it tears when the moon shines on it ; it is M 
■* Properly, irmen: hc-itco ta ffela. 

* Xot\adav.s r hietiy made in Rerhampore and Patna ; i uhjo, tessa. 
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Panchtoliya, per piece .... 


1 to 

3 M. 

Jhola, do. ....... 


1 to 2i M. 

Sdlu, per piece ...... 


. 3 E. to 

2 M. 

Doriva, per piece ..... 


. 6 J?. to 

2 M. 

Bahadur Shdht, do. ..... 


. 6 S. to 

2 M. 

Garba Suti, do. ..... 


1^ to 

2 M. 

Shela, from the Dakhin, do. 


i to 

2 M. 

Mihrkul, do. ...... 


. 3 i?. to 

2 M. 

Mindil, do. ...... 


i to 

2 M. 

Sarband, do. ...... 


i to 

2 M. 

Dupatta, do. ...... 


. 1 E. to 

1 M. 

Katdncha, do. ...... 


. 1 i?. to 

\M. 

Fota, do. ....... 


i to 

6 R. 

Goshpech, do. ...... 


. 1 to 

2 R. 

Chhint, per yard ..... 


2 d. to 

1 R. 

Gazina, per piece ..... 


i to 

H R- 

Sildhati. per yard ..... 


. 2 to 

4 d. 

D. Woollen stuffs. 




Scarlet Broadcloth, from Txirkey, Europe,^ and Portugal, 


per yard ...... 


. 2J R. to 

4 M. 

Do., from Nagor and Labor, per piece 


. 2 f?. to 

1 M. 

Suffi murabba<;, do. ..... 


4 to 15 M. 

Suf-i . . .,2 do. ..... 


. 3 E. to 

11 M. 

Parmnarm, do. . 


. 2 R. to 20 M. 

Chira-yi-Parmnarm, do. .... 


. 2 R. to 25 M. 

Pota, do. ....... 


\ to 

3 M. 

Jdmawdr-i Parmnarm, do. 


-o- to 

4 M. 

Goshpech, do. ...... 


. 1| R. to 

11- M. 

Sarpech, do. ...... 


i to 

4 M. 

Aghrl, do. ...... 


. 7 R. to M. 


^ The articles imported from Europe were chiefly broadcloth ; musical instru- 
ments, as trumpets ; pictures ; curiosities {vide BadaonI TI, p. 290, 1. 2 from below ; 
p. 338, 1. 7) and, since 1000, tobacco. Of the names of cloths mentioned by Abu 
^1-Fazl several are no longer known, as native weavers cannot compete with the 
English Longcloth and the cheap European Muslins, Aljiacas, Chintzes, and Mohairs, 
which are nowadays in common use with the natives all over the East. At the time 
of the Moguls, and before, the use of woollen stuffs and, for the poorer classes, 
blankets, was much more general than now. Even the light caps generally worn by 
Muhammadans in this country, called in Hind, topi, and in Persian takkfifa (vide 
Bahar-i qAjam) are mostly imported from England. I am not aware that the soldiers 
of the armies of the Moguls were uniformly dressed, though it appears that the 
“Commanders of the contingents at least looked to uniformity in the caps and turbans. 

* The MSS. have an unintelligible word. 
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Parmgarm, per piece ..... 

. 3 R. to M, 

Katas, do. ...... 

. n R. to 10 M. 

Phuk, do. ....... 

. ’ 2| to 15 R. 

Durman, do. ...... 

. 2 R. to 4 iH. 

Patu, do. ...... 

1 to 10 R. 

Reivhdr, do. . 

. 2 R. to 1 iH. 

Misrl, do. ...... 

5 to 50 R. 

Burd-i Yamani, do. ..... 

5 to 35 R. 

Mdnjl (?) namad, do. .... 

. .. 2 R. to 1 JH. 

Kanpak (?) namad, do. .... 

. 2 R. to 1 M. 

Takyal namud, from Kabul and Persia 


Do., country made, do. .... 

. li to 5 R. 

Zo‘l, do. ....... 

. . 14 d. to 4 R. 

Blankets, do 

. 10 d. to 2 R. 

Kashmirian Caps, do. .... 

. 2 d. to \ R, 


* The price ia not given in the text. 


33. 

ON THE NATURE OF COLOURS. 

White and black are believed to be the origin of all colours. Thej 
are looked upon as extremes, and as the component parts of the other 
Colours. Thus white when mixed in large proportions with an impure- 
black, will yield yellow ; and white and black, in equal proportions, will 
give red. \Miite mixed with a large quantity of black, wiU give a bluish 
green. Other colours may be formed by compounding these. Besides, 
it must be borne in mind that cold makes a juicy white body, and a dry 
body black ; and heat renders that which is fresh black, and white that 
which is dry. These two powers (heat and cold) produce, each in its place, 
a change in the colour of a body, because bodies are both qabil, i.e. capable 
of being acted upon, and muqta:^, i.e. subject to the influence of the 
heavenly bodies (chiefly the sun), the active origin of heat. 

A*-in 34. 

THE ARTS OF WRITING AND PAINTING. 

What we call form leads us to recognize a body ; the body itself leads 
us to what we call a notion, an idea. Thus, on seeing the form of a letter 
we recognize the letter, or a word, and this again will lead us to some idea. 
Similarly in the case of what people term a picture. But though it is true 
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that painters, especially those of Europe, succeed in drawing figures 
expressive of the conceptions which the artist has of any of the mental 
states,^ so much so, that people may mistake a picture for a reality : yet 
pictures are much inferior to the written letter, inasmuch as the letter may 
nmbody the wisdom of bygone ages, and become a means to intellectual 
progress. 

I shall first say something about the art of writing, as it is the more 
important of the two arts. His Majesty pays much attention to both, and 
is an excellent judge of form and thought. And indeed, in the eyes of the 
friends of true beauty, a letter is the source from which the light confined 
within it beams forth ; and, in the opinion of the far-sighted, it is the 
world-reflecting cup ^ in the abstract. The letter, a magical power, is 
spiritual geometry emanating from the pen of invention ; a heavenly 
writ from the hand of fate ; it contains the secret word, and is the tongue 
of the hand. The spoken word goes to the hearts of such as are present 
to hear it ; the letter gives wisdom to those that are near and far. If it 
was not for the letter, the spoken word would soon die, and no keepsake 
would be left' us of those that are gone by. Superficial observers see in 
the letter a sooty figure ; but the deepsighted a lamp of wisdom. The 
written letter looks black, notwithstanding the thousand rays within it ; 
or, it is a light 'with a mole on it that wards off the evil eye.® A letter is the 
portrait painter of wisdom ; a rough sketch from the realm of ideas ; a 
dark night ushering iii day ; a black cloud pregnant with knowledge ; the 
wand for the treasures of insight : speaking, though dumb ; stationary, 
and yet travelling ; stretched on the sheet, and yet soaring upwmrds. 

When a ray of God's knowledge falls on man’s soul, it is carried by the 
mind to the realm of thought, which is the intermediate station between 
that which is conscious of individual existence {mujarrad) and that which 
is material {mdddl) . The result * is a concrete thing mixed with the absolute, 
or an absolute thing mixed wuth that which is concrete. This compound 
steps forward on man's tongue, and enters, with the assistance of the 
conveying air, into the windows of the ears of others. It then drops the 


^ Khilqi (from khilqat) referring to states of mind natural to us, as benevolence, 
wrath, etc. These, Abu VFazl say.s, a painter may succeed in representing ; but 
the power of writing is greater. 

“ The fabulous cup of King Jamshed, which revealed the secrets of the seven 
heavens. 

* Human beauty is imperfect unless accompanied by a mole. For the mole on 
the cheek of his sweetheart, Hafiz would make a present of Samarqand and BuMiara. 
Other poets rejoice to see at least one black spot on the beautiful face of the beloved 
who, without such an amulet, would be subject to the influence of the evil- eye. 

* The spoken word, the idea expressed by a sound. 
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burden of its concrete component, and returns, as a single ray, to its old 
place, the realm of thought. But the heavenly traveller occasionally 
gives his course a different direction by means of man’s fingers, and having 
passed along the continent of the pen and crossed the ocean of the ink, 
alights on the pleasant expanse of the page, and returns through the eye 
of the reader to its wonted habitation. 

As the letter is a representation of an articulate sound, I think it 
necessary to give some information regarding the latter. 

The sound of a letter is a mode of existence depending on the nature of 
the air. By qara'' we mean the striking together of two hard substances ; 
and by qaW', the separation of the same. In both cases the intermediate 
air, like a wave, is set in motion ; and thus the state is produced which we 
call sound. Some philosophers take sound to be the secondary effect, and 
define it as the air set in motion ; but others look upon it as the primary 
effect, i.e. they define sound to be the very qara’', or the qala'', of any hard 
substances. Sound may be accompanied by modifying circumstances ; 
it may be a piano, deep, nasal, or guttural, as when the throat is affected 
by a cold. Again, from the nature of the organ with which man utters a 
sound, and the manner in which the particles of the air are divided, another 
modifying circumstance may arise, as when two pianos, two deep, two 
nasal, or two guttural soxmds separate from each other. Some, as Abu 
‘'All Sina, call this modifying element {^ariz) the sound of the letter ; 
others define it as the original state of the sound thus modified (ma’^ruz ) ; 
but the far-sighted define an articulat’e sound as the union of the modifying 
element and the original state modified. This is evidently the correct 
view. 

There are fifty-two articulate sounds in Hindi, so and so many^ in 
Greek, and eighteen in Persian. In Arabic there are twenty-eight letters 
represented by eighteen signs, or by only fifteen when we count the joined 
letters, and if we take the Hamzah as one with the alif. The reason for 
writing an alif and a Idm (3) separately as the end of the single letters ’ 
the Arabic alphabet is merely to give an example of a sdkin letter, which 
must necessarily be joined to another letter ; and the reason why the 
letter lam is preferred ^ as an example is because the letter lam is the 


* Abu ’l-Fazl has forgotten to put in the number. He counts eighteen letters, or 
rather signs, in Persian, because and _, have the same fundamental sign. 

* Or rather, the alif was preferred to the waw or ya, because these two letters 
may be either sdkin or mutaharrik. But the custom has become established to call 
the alif, when mutaharrik, hamzah ; and to call the alif, when sdkin, merely alif. 
t;Abdaltodsi, of Hdnsah, in his excellent Persian (Jrammar, entitled Risdla-yi t;Abdul- 
wdsi, which is read all over India, says that the Idm-alif has the meaning of not 
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middle letter of the word alif, and the letter alifthe middle letter of the 
word Idm. 

The vowel-signs did not exist in ancient times, instead of which letters 
were dotted with a different kind of ink ; thus a red dot placed over a letter 
expressed that the letter was followed by an a ; a red dot in front of the 
letter signified a u ; and a red dot below a letter an i. It was I^ialil ibn-i 
Ahmad, 1 the famous inventor of the Metrical Art of the Arabians, who 
fixed the forms of the vowel-signs as they are now in use. 

The beauty of a letter and its proportions depend much on personal 
taste ; hence it is that nearly every people has £f separate alphabet. Thus 
we find an Indian, Sjuiac, Greek, Hebrew, Coptic, Maqqall, Kufl, KashmlrT, 
Abyssinian, Ra yJidni, Aiahic, Persian, Himyaritic, Berbery, Andalusian, 
Rukdni, and several other ancient systems of writing. The invention of 
the Hebrew characters is traced in some poems to Adam-i Hafthazarl ; - 
but some mention Idris ^ as the inventor. Others, however, sa_v that Idris 
perfected the Maqqall character. According to several statements, the 
Kufic character was derived by the Ivhallfah iiAlI from the Maqqall. 

The difference in the form of a letter in the several systems, lies 
in the proportion of straight and round strokes ; thus the Kufic character 
consists of one-sixth curvature and five-sixths straight lines ; the 
Ma<iqaU has no curved lines at all ; hence the inscriptions which are 
found on ancient buildings are mostly in this character. 

In writing we have to remember that black and white look well, as 
these colours best prevent ambiguities in reading. 

In Iran and Turan, India and Turkey, there are eight caligraphical 


i.e., “ do not read this compound Idm-alif, but pass over it, when you say the 
Alphabet ; look upou it as a mere example of a sdkin letter.” 

The term hamzah, as used here in native schools, is carefully distinguished from the 
terms ShakUi Hamzah and JIarkiz-i Jlamzah Shakl-t Hamzah is the small sign 
consisting of a semicircle, one extremity of which stands upon a .straight line slightly 
slanting. Markiz-i Hamzah is either of the letters alif, u-dw, or ya, but ohieliy the 
latter, when accompanied by the kihakl-i Hamzah. Hamzah is a general term for 
either of the three letters a/i/, itviic, yd, wlien accompanied by the Shakl-i Hamzah. 
In European grammars, the chapter on the Hamzah is badly treated, because all 
explain the word Hamzah as the name of a sign. 

Another peculiarity of European grammars is this, that in arranging the letters 
of the alphabet, the wdia is placed after the he ; here in the East, the he is invariably 
put before the yd. 

1 He is said to have been born A.H. 100, and died at Ba.srah, A.H. 175 or 190. 
He wrote several works on the science which he had established, as also several 
books on the rhvme, lexicographical compilations, etc. 

* Adam is called Huft-hazarT, because the number of inhabitants on earth at 
his death had reached the number seien thousand. A better explanation is given 
by Badaoni (II, p. 337, 1. 10), who puts the creation of Adam seven thousand years 
before his time. Tide the first A^itt of the Third Book. 

“ Idris, or Enoch. 
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systems ^ current, of which each one is liked by some people. Six of them 
were derived in A.H. 310 by Ihn-i Muqlah from the Ma^qaU and the 
Kufic characters, viz., the Suls, Tauqi^, Muhaqqaq, NasB, Bayhan, 
Riqd^. Some add the Ghubdr, and say that this seventh character had 
likewise been invented by him. The NasMi character is ascribed by many 
to Ydqut, a slave of the Khalifah Musta'^sam Billah.^ The Suls and the 
A'asM consist each of one-third ® curved lines, and two-thirds straight lines ; 
the former (the suls) is whilst the latter (the vasM) is Mdp. The 
Tauqi^ and Iliqd^ consist of three-fourths curved hues and one-fourth 
straight lines ; the former is jali, the latter is khafi. The Muhaqqaq and 
Rayhdn contain three-fourths straight lines ; the former, as in the pre- 
ce(ing, is jail, and the Rayhdn is hhaf i. 

Among famous copyists I must mention ‘'All ibn-i Hilal, better known 
under the name of Ihn-i Bawivdb ; ® he wrote well the six characters. 
Yaqut brought them to perfection. Six of Yaqut’s pupils are noticeable ; 
1. Shaykh Ahmad, so well known under the name of Shaykh-zada-yi 
Suhrwardi; 2. Arghun of Kabul ; 3. Mawlana Yusuf Shah of Masb,had ; 
4. Mawlana Mubarik Shah, styled Zarnn-qalam (the golden pen ; 5. 
Haydar, called Gandahnams (i.e., the writer of the jali ) ; 6. Mir Yahya. 

^ It is remarkable that, in the whole chapter, there is not the slightest allusion 
to the art of printing. Nor do Abu ’l-Fazl’s letters, where nearly the whole of this 
A^in is repeated, contain a reference to •printed books. “ The first book printed in 
India was the Doctrina Christiana of Giovanni Gonsalvez, a lay brother of the order 
of the Jesuits, who, as far as I know, first cast Tamulic characters in the year 1577. 
After this appeared, in 1578, a book entitled Flos Sanctorum, which was followed (?) 
by the Tamulic Dictionary of Father Antonio de Proenza, printed in 1679, at Amba- 
lacate, on the coast of Malabar. From that Period the Danish Missionaries at 
Tranquebar have printed many works, a catalogue of which may be found in Alberti 
Fabricii Salutaris lux Ei'angelii.’' Johnston's translation of Fra P. Da San Barto- 
lomeo's 'Voyage to the East Indies, p, 395. The Italian Original has the same years : 
1577, 1578, 1679. 

2 He was the last caliph, and reigned from 1242 to 1258, when he was put to 
death by Hubagu, grandson of Chingiz Khan. [Billdh is not in the text. — P.] 

^ Hence, the name suls, or one-third. 

* Jail {i.e. clear) is a term used by copyi.sts to express that letters are thick, and 
written with a pen full of ink. Ghias. — Khafl (hidden) i.s the opposite. 

^ Ibn Muqlah, Ibn Bawivdb, and Ydqut are the three oldest caligraphists men- 
tioned in various histories. The following notes are chiefly extracted from Bakhatwar 
Khan’s Mir,dtul qAlam : — ■ « 

Ibn Muqlah, or according to his full name, Abu P All Muhammad ibn-i qAli ibn-i 
Hasan ibn-i Muqlah, was the vizier of the Khalifahs Muqtadir billah, Alqahir billah, 
and Arll.T-zi billah, who reigned from A.D. 907 to 940. The last, cut off Ibn-i Muqlah’s 
right hand. He died in prison, A.H. 327, or A.D. 938-9. 

Ibn-i Bawivdb, or Abu T-Hasan qAli ibn i Hilal, lived under the twentv-fifth 
Khalifah, Alqadir billah (A.D. 992-1030), the contemporary of Mahmud of Ghazni 
and died A.H. 416, or A.D. 1025. 

Ydqut, or ShayWi JamaD ’d-DIn, was born at Baghdad, and was the Librarian 
of Mustaqsam billah, the thirty-seventh and last Khalifah, who imprisoned him 
some time on account of his Shi?ah tendencies. He survived the general slaughter 
(1258) of Halagu Khan, and died, at the age of one hundred and twentv, A.H. 697 
or A.D. 1297, during the reign of Gbazan l^an Halagu’s great grandson. 
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The following caligraphists are likewise well-known: Sufi Nasr“ ’Hah, 
also called Sadr-i “^Iracp; Arqiin; ‘^Abd“ "Hah; Khwaja ‘•Abd" ’Uah-i 
Sayrafi ; Hnjl Muhammad ; Mawlana ‘'Abd“ dlah-i Ashpaz ; Mawlana 
Muhi of Shiraz; Mucln“ d-Dln-i Tanurl: Shams" "d-Dln-i Khata‘1 ; “^Abd" 
'r-Rahlm-i Khalul)(0; “"Abd" ’l-Havy; ilawlana Ja‘’far^ of Tabriz; 
Mawlana Shah of Mash, had ; Mawlana Ma‘’ruf ^ of Bagdad ; Mawlana 
Shams" ’d-Din Bayasan^ur ; Mu‘'In" ’d-Din of Farah ; *> Abd" ’1-Haqq of 
Sabzwar ; Maulana Ni‘’mat" ’Uah-i Bawwab ; I^wajagl Muniin-i 
Marwarld, the inventor of variegated papers and sands for strewing 
on the paper ; Sultan Ibrahim, son of Mlrza Shahrukh ; Mawlana 
Muhammad Ilakim Hafiz ; Mawlana Mahmud Siya,ush ; Mawlana 
Jamal" ’d-Din Husayn ; Mawlana Pir Muhammad ; Mawlana Fazl" 
’1-Haqq of QazwInJ 

A seventh kind of writing is caUed Ta‘'llq, which has been derived from 
the Rigd^ and the Tawql’'. It contains very few straight lines, and was 
brought to perfection by Khwaja Taj-i Salman!,* who also ^^Tote well the 
other six characters. Some say that he was the inventor. 

Of modern caligraphists I may mention : Mawhina ‘!Abd" ’l-IIayy, the 
Private Secretary ® of Sultan Abu Sa^'Id Mlrza, who wrote Ta’^llq well ; 
Mawlana Darwlsh; ® Ainir M-ansur ; Mawlana Ibrahim of Astarabad ; 
Khwaja Ilditivar ; ’ MunshI Jamal" ’d-Din : Muhammad of Qazwln ; 
Mawlana Idris ; Klnyaja Muhammad Husajm MunshI ; and Ashraf Khan,® 

^ He lived in the beginninu of the fifteenth century, at the time of Mirza Shahrukh 
(1404-47). 

- A contemporary and rival of the great poet Salman of Sawah (died 709). The 
name J/aCf//?/ appears to have been common in Baghdad since the times of the famous 
saint Ma^ruf oi Karl^ (a part of Baghdad). 

3 The Maktitbd* and the d/i>*'u(”also mention Mulla Aba Bakr, and Shaykh 
Mahmud. 

* According to the Maktubat and several MSS.. Sulaymdiii. 

® In the original text, j>. 114, i. 5, bv mistake, Mawlana ^Abd^ ’l-Hayy and the 
Munshi of Sultan Abu Sa<iid. 

® Mawlana. Darwish Muhammad was a friend of the famous Amir ^A\i Sher, the 
vizier of Sultjii Husayn ^lirza, king of Khurasan (A.D. 1470 to 1505), and the 
patron of the poet Jami. Mawlana Darwish entered ijfeierwards the service of Shah 
.Funayd-i Safawi, king of Persia (A.D. 1499 to 1525). A biography of the Mawlana 
mav be found in the Ma^dsir-i Bahlnu, p. 751. 

Khwaja Ikhtiyur. the contemporary and successful rival of the preceding 
caligraphist. He was Private Secretary to Suliaii Husayn Mirza. 

® This is the title of Muhammad A>ghar. a Sayyid from Mashhad— or according 
to the Tabaqkt-i Akbari, from qArabshahi. Ho served Humayun as Mir Munshi, 
Mir <lArzi, and Mir Mali. He accompanied Tardi Beg on his flight from Dihll, was 
imprisoned by Bavram, and had to go to Mecca. He rejoined Akbar in A.H. 9G8 
when Bayram hati ju.st fallen in disgrace, received in the following year the title of 
Askraf Khan, and served under Mun^lim Khan in Bengal. He died in the tenth 
year of Akbar’s reign, A.H. 973. In AbQ T-KazPslist of grandees, in the second book, 
Ashraf Khan is quoted as a commander of two thousand. Bada.oni mentions him 
among the contemporaneous poets. Abu J-Muzaffar, Ashraf Klian s son, was, A.D. 
159G, a commander of five hundred. 
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the Private Secretary of his Majesty, who improved the Ta^llq very 
much. 

The eighth character which I have to mention is the Nasta’^Uq ; it 
consists entirely of round lines. They say that Mir ‘^Ali of Tabriz, a 
contemporary of Timur, derived it from the NasTA and the Ta^liqi but 
this can scarcely be correct because there exist books in the Nasta^Uq 
character written before Timur’s time. Of Mir “^Ali’s pupils, I .may 
mention two;^ Mawlana Ja'-far of Tabriz, and Mawlana Azhar; and of 
other caligraphists in Ta^liq, Mawlana Muhammad of Awbah (near Hirat), 
an excellent writer ; Mawlana Bari of Hirat ; and Mawlana Sultan ‘'Ali * of 
Mash, had, who surpasses them all. He imitated the writing of Mawlana 
Aahar, though he did not learn from him personally. Six of his pupils 
are well known : Sultan Muhammad-i Khandan ; ® Sultan Muhammad 
Nur ; Mawlana ‘'Ala‘“ 'd-Din* of Hirat; Mawlana Zayn° ’d-Din (of 
Nishapur); Mawlana “^Abdi of Nishapur; Muhammad Qasim Shadi Shah, 
each of whom possessed some distinguishing qualities. 

Besides these, there are a great number of other good cahgraphists, 
who are famous for their skill in Nasta‘'llq ; as Mawlana Sultan Ali, of 
Qayin ; ® Mawlana Sultan ‘■All of Mashhad ; ® Mawlana Hijrani ; ’’ and 
after them the illustrious Mawlana Mir ‘•Ali,® the pupil, as it appears, of 
Mawlana Zayn“ ’d-Din. He brought his art to perfection by imitating 
the writing of Sultan ‘■All of Mash, had. The new method, which he 
established, is a proof of his genius ; he has left many masterpieces. Some 
one asked him once what the difference was between his writing and that 
of the Mawlana. He said, “ I also have brought writing to perfection 
but yet, his method has a peculiar charm.” 


^ The ^lir^dt mentions a third immediate pupil of Mir ^AU Mawlana ^wdja 
Muhammad, and relates that he put Mir ^ All’s name to his own writings, without 
giving offence to his master. 

2 He also was a friend of Amir Alf Sher, and died A.H. 910, during the reign of 
Sultan Husayn Mirza, mentioned in the fourth note. 

® He was called lOianddn, as he was always happy. He was a friend of Amir 
q \Ii Sher, and died A.H. 915. 

^ In the Maktubdt 'd-Dfn Muhammad of Hirat. 

^ He was the instructor of Sultan Husayn Mirza’s children, and died A.H. 914. 
Qdyin is a Persian town, S.E. of Khurasan, near the frontier of Afghanistan. It is 
«pe!t Ghayan on our maps. 

® According to the Maktubat, Mawlana Sultan QAli sher of Mashhad, ■which is 
evidently the correct reading. 

' A poet and friend of Amir *JAli Sher. He died A.H. 921. 

® Mawlana Mir <?AU, a Savyid of Hirat, died A.H. 924. As a poet he is often 
mentioned together with Mir Ahmad, son of Mir Khusraw of Dihli, and Bavram Khan, 
Akbar’s Khankhanan, as a master of DaJ^l poetry. DaJ^l, or entering, is the sYilfut 
use w'hich a poet makes of verses, or parts of verses, of another poet. 
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In conclusion, I may mention : Shab Mabmiid ^ of Nisbapur ; IVIaWiud 
Is-Mq ; Sbams“ ’d-Din of Kirman ; Mawlana Jamsbed, tbe riddle- writer ; 
Sultan Husayn of Khujand ; Mawlana Aysbi ; Ghiyas'' ’d-Dln, tbe gilder ; 
Mawlana Abd“ s-Samad ; Mawlana Malik ; Mawlana ‘JAbd“ ’l-Knrim ; 
Mawlana ‘’Abd“ ’r- Rahim of Khwarizm ; Mawlana Sbaykh Muhammad ; 
Mawlana Shah Mahmud-i Zarrinqalam (or gold pen) ; Mawlana Muham- 
mad Husayn* of Tabriz ; Mawlana Hasan “’All of Mash, had; Mir Mu‘'izz 
of Kashan ; Mirza Ibrahim of Isfahan ; and several others who have 
devoted their lives to the improvement of the art. 

His Majesty shows much regard to the art, and takes a great interest 
in the difierent systems of writing ; hence the large number of skilful 
cahgraphists. has especially received a new impetus. The artist 

who, in the shadow of the throne of his Majesty, has become a master of 
caligraphy, is Muhammad Husayn * of Kashmir. He has been honoured 
with the title of Zarrinqalam, the gold pen. He surpassed his master 
Mawlana *?Abd“ T-*' Aziz ; his madddt and dawd^ir * show everywhere a 
proper proportion to each other, and art critics consider him equal to 
Mulls Mir •'All. Of other renowned caligraphists of the present age, I must 
mention Mawlana Baqir, the son of the illustrious MuUa Mir SAli ; Muham- 
mad Amin of Mash, had ; Mir ^lusayn-i Kulanki ; Mawlana ‘!Abd° ’1-Hay ; 
Mawlana Dawri ; ® Mawlana '!Abd“ ’r-EaWm ; Mir ^Abd" ’Hah ; Nizami of 
Qazwin ; ‘^Ali Chaman of Kashmir ; Nur“ ’Uah Qasim Arsalan. 

His Majesty’s library is divided into several parts ; some of the books 
are kept within, and some without, the Harem. Each part of the library 


' According to the Maktubat and the Mir^at, Shah Mukammad of Nishapur. 
Both mention another caligraphist, Mir Sayyid Ahmad of Mashhad. 

- He was the teacher of the celebrated caligraphist ^Imdd, whose biography 
will be found in the Mir^dt. Vide also the preface of Dr. Sprenger’s Gulisidn. 

’ He died A.H. 1020, six years after Akbar's death. 

* By Madddt (extensions), caligraphists mean letters like tj, : by dawd^ir 
(curvatures), letters like u,, j.. 

Draw four horizontal lines at equal intervals ; call the spaces between them 
a, b, c, of which o is the highest. Every letter which fills the space b is called a 
shusha ; as 1, j, j, a. The diacritical points are immaterial. Every line above 6 
is called a ma'rkaz ; every line below b, i.e., in c, a ddman. Thus i. consists of a 
shusha and a markaz ' of a shusha and a ddman. The knob of a ,_J, or j, 
is called kalla. Thus i_j is a Madda, consisting of a kalla, and a ddman ; so also 

_, i_S'. The ui" consists of a marfesz and a ddman. 

In Grammar the word markaz means the same as shusha in caligraphy ; thus 
S, I, consist of a markaz, and a shakl-i hamza. 

By isldh, caligraphists mean any additional ornamental strokes, or refilling a 
written iett'er with ink (Hind, siya/ii bharna), or erasing (Hind, chhilnd). 

‘ His name is Sultan Bayizid ; he was born at Hirat. Dawri is his poetical 
name. Vide Badaoni’s list of poets (vol. iii of the Bibl. Indies). Akbar bestowed 
on him the title of Kdtib'‘ ’l-Mulk, the writer of the empire. His pupil was Khwaja 
Muhammad Husayn, an Ahadi {vide Badaoni, ii, p. 394, where for Ibrahim, in the 
Tarildi. read Bardhim). 
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is subdivided, according to the value of the books and the estimation in 
which the sciences are held of which the books treat. Prose books, 
poetical works, Hindi, Persian, Greek, Kashmirian, Arabic,^ are all 
separately placed. In this order they are also inspected. Experienced 
people bring them daily and read them before His Majesty, who hears 
every book from the beginning to the end. At whatever page the readers 
daily stop. His Majesty makes with his own pen a sign, according to the 
number of the pages ; and rewards the readers with presents of cash, 
either in gold or silver, according to the number of leaves read out by 
them. Among books of renown, there are few that are not read in his 
Majesty’s assembly hall ; and there are no historical facts of the past ages, 
or curiosities of science, or interesting points of philosophy, with which 
His Majesty, a leader of impartial sages, is unacquainted. He does not 
get tired of hearing a book over again, but listens to the reading of it 
mth more interest. The AMaq-i Nasirl, the Kimiya-yi Sa‘’adat, the 
Qabusnama, the works of Sharaf of Munayr {vide p. 50), the Gulistan, the 
Hadlqa of Hakim Sana^I, the Masnawl of Ma'^nawl, the Jam-i Jam, the 
Bustan, the Shahnama, the collected Masnawls of Shay^, Nizami, the 
works of Khusraw and Mawlana Jami, the Dlwans of KhaqanI, Anwarl, 
and several works on History, are continually read out to His Majesty. 
Philologists are constantly engaged in translating Hindi, Greek, Arabic, 
and Persian books, into other languages. Thus a part of the Zlchi-i Jadid-i 
Mlrza^I {vide 3rd book, A*in 1) was translated under the superintendence 
of Amir Path*' ’llah of Shiraz {vide p. 34), and also the KishnjoshI, the 
Gangadhar, the Mohesh Mahanand, from Hindi (Sanscrit) into Persian, 
according to the interpretation of the author of this book. The Maha- 
bharat which belongs to the ancient books of Hindustan has likewise been 
translated, from Hindi into Persian, under the superintendence of Narpb 
Khan,2 Jiawlana ‘^Abd'* ’l-Qadir of Badaon,^ and Shayl^ Sultan of 

' Observe that the Arabic liooks are placed last. [But see p, 104, line 4. B.] 

2 Regarding this renowned man, vide Abu ’l-Fazl’s list of Grandees, 2nd book 
No. 101. 

^ Mulla <;Abd“ ’l-Qadir, poetically styled Qddiri, was born A.H. 947 [or 949] at 
Badaon, a town near Bihli. He was thus two years older than Akbar. His father 
whom he lost in 909, was called Shaykh Muluk Shah, and was a pupil of the Saint 
Bechu of Sambhal. <;Abd“ 'l-Qadir, or Baddoni, as we generally call him, studied 
various sciences under the most renowned and pious men of his ape, most of whom he 
enumerates in the beginning of the third volume of his Munlaidiah. He e.vcelled in 
Music, History, and Astronomy, and was on account of his beautiful voice appointed 
Court Imam for Wednesdays. He h.id early been introduced to Akbar bv Jalal 
Khan Qurebi {vide List of Grandee-s, 2nd book. No. 213). For forty years Badaoni 
lived in company with Shaykh Mubarak, and Fayji and Abu 'l-Fa'zl,' the Sha'-kh’s 
sons ; but there was no sincere friendship between them, as Badaoni looked u^n 
them as heretics. At the command of Akbar, he translated the Ramayan {Raddoni 
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Thanesar.^ The book contains nearly one hundred thousand verses : 
His Majesty calls this ancient history Razmnama, the book of Wars. The 
same learned men translated also into Persian the Kamayan, likewise a 
book of ancient Hindustan, which contains the hfe of Earn Chandra, but 
is full of interesting points of Philosophy. HajI Ibrahim of Sarhind trans- 
lated into Persian the Atkarban ^ which, according to the Hindus, is one of 


II, pp. 336, 366), from the Sanscrit into Persian, receiving for twenty-four thousand 
slots ISO Ashrafis and 10,000 Tangahs ; and parts of the Mahabharat ; extracts 
from the Histor3' of Rashid ; and the Bahr^ ’l-Asmdr, a work on the Hadis. A copy 
of another of his works, entitled Najat'‘ ’r-Sashid, may be found among the Persian 
MSS. of the As. Soc. Bengal. His historical work, entitled Muntaihaf^ ’i- Tawdrikh. 
is much prized as written by an enemy of Akbar, whose character, in its grandeur 
and its failings, is much more prominent than in the Akbarnama or the Tabaqdt-i 
Akbari or the Ma^dsir-i Rahimi. It is especially of value for the religious views of 
the emperor, and contains interesting biographies of most famous men and poets of 
Akhar’s time. The History ends with the beginning of A.H. 1004, or eleven years 
before Akbar’s death, and we, may conclude that Badaoni died soon after that year. 
The book was kept secret, and according to a statement in the Afir*'at“ ’l-<lAlam, it 
was made public during the reign of Jahangir, who showed his displeasure by dis- 
believing the statement of Badaoni’s children that they themselves had been 
unaware of the existence of the book. The Tuzuk-i Jahangiri unfortunately says 
nothing about this circumstance : but Badaoni’s work was certainly not known in 
A. H. 1025, the tenth year of Jahangir’s reign, in which the Ma^dsir-i Rahimi was 
written, whose author complained of the want of a history beside the Tabaqat, and 
the Akbarnama. 

In point of style, Badaoni is much inferior to BayitawarKhan(Jlftr‘af“’f-<;j4Iam) 
and Muhammad Kazim (the ^Alam-gir Ndma), but somewhat superior to his friend 
Mirza Nizam" ’d-Din Ahmad of Hirat, author of the tabaqat, and to <1 Abd" ’I-Hamid of 
Labor, author of the Pddishdhndma. 

SAbd" ’l-Qadir of Badaon must not be confounded with Mawlana Qadiri, another 
learned man contemporaneous with Akbar. 

* Vide Badaoni II, p. 278 : and for HajI Ibrahim, iii, p. 139. [ii, p. 278. — B.] 

* “ In this year (A.H. 983, or A.D. 1575) a learned Brahmin, Shaykh Bhawan, 
had come from the Hakhin and turned Muhammadan, when His Majesty gave me the 
order to translate the Atkarban. Several of the religious precepts of this book 
resemble the laws of Islam. As in translating I found many difficult passages, 
which Shaykh Bhawan could not interpret either, I reported the circumstance to 
His Majesty, who ordered Shaykh Fayzi, and then Haji Ibrahim, to translate it. 
The latter, though willing, did not write anything. Among the precepts of the 
Atkarban, there is one which says that no man will be saved unless he read a certain 
passage. This passage contains many times the letter I, and resembles very much our 
Ld iUdh'' ilia 'l-ldh. Besides, I found that a Hindu, under certain conditions, may eat 
cow flesh ; and another, that Hindus bury their dead, but do not burn them. With 
such passages the Shaykh used to defeat other Brahmins in argument ; and they 
had in fact led him to embr-ce Islam. Let us praise God for his conversion ! ” 
Badaoni, ii, p. 212. 

The translation of the Mahabharat was not quite a failure. “ For two nights 
His Majesty himself translated some passages of the Mahabharat, and told Naqib 
Khan to write down the general meaning in Persian ; the third night he associated 
me with Naqib Khan ; and, after three or four months, two of the eighteen chapters 
of these useless absurdities — enough to confound the eighteen worlds — were laid 
before His Majesty. But the emperor took exception to my translation, and called 
me a Hardmkhur and a turnip-eater, as if that was my share of the book. Another 
part was subsequently finished by Naqib Khan and Mulla Sheri, and another part 
by Sultan Haji of ^hanesar ; then Shaykh Fayzi was appointed, who wrote two 
chapters, prose and poetry ; then the Haji wrote two other parts, adding a verbal 
translation of the parts that had been left out. He thus got a hundred juz together, 
closely written, so exactly rendered, that even the accidental dirt of flies on the 
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the four divine books. The Lllawati, which is one of the most excellent 
works written by Indian mathematicians on arithmetic, lost its Hindu veil, 
and received a Persian garb from the hand of my elder brother, Shaykh 
•JAbd" T'Fayz-i Fayzl.’- At the command of His Majesty, Mukammal 
Khan of Gujrat translated into Persian the Tajak, a well-known work on 
Astronomy. The Memoirs - of Babar, the Conqueror of the world, which 
may be called a code of practical wisdom, have been translated from 
Turkish into Persian by Mirza ‘^Abd"-’r-Eahim Khan, the present Khan 
Khanan (Commander-in-Chief). The History of Kashmir, which extends 
over the last four thousand years, has been translated from Kashmirian 
into Persian ® by Mawlana Shah Muhammad of Shahabad. The Mu^jam “ 
1-Buldan, an exceUent work on towns and countries, has been translated 
from Arabic into Persian by several Arabic scholars, as MuUa Ahmad of 
Thathah,^ Qasim Beg, ShaylA MunawR^ar, and others. The Haribfis, a 
book containing the life of ICrishna, was translated into Persian by 
Mawlana Sheri (vide the poetical extracts of the second book). By order 
of His Majesty, the author of this volume composed a new version of the 
Kalilah Damnah, and pubhshed it under the title of ’^Aydr Danish.^ 
The original is a masterpiece of practical wisdom, but is fuU of rhetorical 
difficulties ; and though Kasr“ ’llah-i Musta’R-fl and Mawlana Husayn-i 
Wa'-iz has translated it into Persian, their style abounds in rare metaphors 
and difficult words. The Hindi story of the love of Nal and Daman, which 
melts the hearts of feeling readers, has been metrically translated by my 


original was not left out ; but he was soon after driven from Court, and is now in 
Bhakkar. Other translators and interpreters, however, continue nowadays the 
fight between Pandas and the Kurus. May Ood Almighty protect those that are 
not engaged in this work, and accept their repentance, and hear the prayer of pardon 
of every one who does not hide his disgust, and whose heart rests in Islam ; for 
‘ He allows men to return to Him in repentance ! * This Razmnama was illuminated, 
and repeatedly copied ; the grandees w'ere ordered to make copies, and t? Abd“ ’1-FazI 
wrote an introduction to it of about Xwo juz, etc. ’ Badaonx^ ii, p. 302. A copy of 
this translation in two volumes, containing eighteen fans 1^^) is among the MSS, of 
the As. Soc. of Bengal, ^To. 1329. One juz = sixteen pages quarto., or two sheets. 

- This work has been printed. Abu ’l-Pazl's words rei/ are an allusion to 

Lllawati’s sex. 

2 Vide Tuzuk-i Jahangiri, p. 417. The WaqKat-i Timur were translated into 
Persian, during the reign of Shahjahan, by Mir Abu Talib-i Turbati. Pddshdhndma 
ii, p. 288, edit. Bibl. Indica. ‘‘ Conqueror of the world,” get% sitdni, is Babar’s title. 
Regarding the titles of the Mogul Emperors from Babar to Bahadur Shah, vide 
Journal As. Soc, Bengal for 1868, Part I, p. 39. 

® “ During this year (A.H. 999, or A.D. 1590-1), I received the order from His 
Majesty to re-write in an easy style, the History of Kashmir, which Mulla Shah 
Muhammad of Shahabad, a very learned man, had translated into Persian. I finished 
this undertaking in two months, when my work was put into the Imperial Library 
to be read out to His Majesty in its turn.” Baddnni, ii, p. 374. 

* Regarding the tragic end of this heretic ”, vide BaduoJil, ii. p. 3G4. Notices 
regarding the other two men will be found in the third volume of Badaonl. 

® For ^Jyar-i Danish. Such abbreviations are common in titles. 
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brother Shavkh Favzi-i Fayyazi, in the masnain metre of the Lay! 
Majnun, and is now everywhere knowm under the title of Nal Daman?- 
As His Majesty has become acquainted with the treasure of history, 
he ordered several well-informed writers to compose a work containing the 
events which have taken place in the seven zones for the last one thousand 
years. Naqib Khan, and several others, commenced this history. A very 
large portion was subsequently added by Mulla Al^ad of Thathah, and 
the whole concluded by Ja<rfar Beg-i Asaf Khan. The introduction is 
composed byme. The work has the title of TdrlkJi-iAlfi? the History of a 
thousand years. 

The Art of Painting. 

Drawing the likeness of anything is called tasmr. His Majesty, from 
his earliest youth, has shown a great predilection for this art, and gives it 
every encouragement, as he looks upon it as a means, both of study and 
amusement. Hence the art flourishes, and many painters have obtained 
great reputation. The works of all painters are weekly laid before His 
Majesty by the Daroghas and the clerks ; he then confers rewards 
according to excellence of workmanship, or increases the monthly salaries. 
Much progress was made in the commodities required by painters, and 
the correct prices of such articles were carefully ascertained. The mixture 
of colours has especially been improved. The pictures thus received a 
hitherto unknown finish. Most excellent painters are now to be found, 
and masterpieces, worthy of a Bihzdd? may be placed at the side of the 
wonderful works of the European painters who have attained world-wide 
fame. The minuteness in detail, the general finish, the boldness of execu- 
tion, etc., now observed in pictures, are incomparable ; even inanimate 


^ “ Fayzl’s A'a/rfomon (for Nal o Daman contains about 4,200 rerses, and was 
composed, A.H. 1003, in the short space of fire months). It was presented to Akbar 
with a few ashrafis as nazar. It was put among the set of books read at Court, and 
Naqib Khan was appointed to read it out to His Majesty. It is, indeed, a masnawi, 
the like of which, for the last three hundred years, no poet of Hindustan, after Mir 
Khusraw of Dihli, has composed.” Baddoni, ii, p. 296. 

^ In A.H. 1000, A.D. 1591-2, the belief appears to have been current among the 
Muhammadans that Islam and the world were approaching their end. Various 
men arose, pretending to be Imam Mahdl, who is to precede the reappearance of 
Christ on earth ; and even Badaoni’s belief got doubtful on this point. Akbar’s 
disciples saw in the common rumour a happy omen for the propagation of the 
Din-i lldht. The TarilA-i Alfi was likewise to give prominence to this idea. 

The copy of the Tarikh-i Alfi in the Library of the As. Soc. of Bengal (No. 19) 
contains no preface, commences with the events subsequent to the death of the 
Prophet (8th June, 632), and ends abruptly with the reign of <;Umar ibn-i <:Abdu 
T-Malik (A.H. 99, or A.I). 717-18). The years are reckoned from the death of the 
Prophet, not from the Hijrah. For further particulars regarding this book, vide 
Baddoni, ii, p. 317. 

= “ Bihzad was a famous painter, who lived at the court of Shah Isma<:n-i Safawl 
of Persia.” Sirajullughat. 
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obj ects look as if they had life. More than a hundred painters have become 
famous masters of the art, whilst the number of those who approach 
perfection, or of those who are middling, is very large. This is especially 
true of the Hindus ; ^ their pictures surpass our conception of things. 
Few, indeed, in the whole world are found equal to them. 

Among the forerunners on the high road of art I may mention : 

1. Mir Sayyid "^Ali of Tabriz.- He learned the art from his father. 
From the time of his introduction at Court, the ray of royal favour has 
shone upon him. He has made hiniseK famous in his art, and has met 
with much success. 

2. Khiwaja ‘'Abd“ ’s-Samad, styled Shlrinqalam, or sireet pen. He 
comes from Shiraz. Though he had learnt the art before he was made a 
grandee ® of the Court, his perfection was mainly due to the wonderful 
effect of a look of His Majesty, which caused him to turn from that which 
is form to that which is spirit, From the instruction they received, the 
!^waja’s pupils became masters. 

3. Daswanth. He is the son of a palkee-bearer. He devoted his 
whole life to the art, and used, from love of his profession, to draw and 
paint figures even on walls. One day the eye of His Majesty fell on him ; 
his talent was discovered, and he himself handed over to the i^waja. In 
a short time he surpassed aU painters, and became the first master of the 
age. Unfortunately the light of his talents was dimmed by the shadow of 
madness ; he committed suicide. He has left many masterpieces. 

4. Basawan. In back grounding, drawing of features, distribution of 
colours, portrait painting, and several other branches, he is most excellent, 
BO much so that many critics prefer him to Daswanth. 

The following painters have likewise attained fame : Kesu, Lai, 
Mukund, Mushkin, FarrulA the Qalmaq (Calmuck), Madhu,* Jagan, 
Mohesh, Khemkaran, Tara, Sawla, Haribas, Ram. It would take me too 
long to describe the excellencies of each. My intention is “ to pluck a 
flower from every meadow, an ear from every sheaf 

I have to notice that the observing of the figures of objects and the 
making of likenesses of them, which are often looked upon as an idle 
occupation, are, for a well regulated mind, a source of wisdom, and an 

• Compare with Abu ’l-Fazl’s opinion, Elphinstone’s History of India, second 
edition, p. 174. 

^ Better known as a poet under the name of Judaf. Vide the poetical extracts 
of the second book. He illuminated the Story of Amir Ilamzak, mentioned on the 
next page. 

’ He was a Chahdrsadl. Vide the list of grandees in the second book. No. 266. 

* Mentioned in the Ma^asir-i Rahimi (p, 75.3) as in theservice of <:Abd“ ’r-Rahim 
Khan Khanan. Akbar's commander-in-chief. 
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antidote against the poison of ignorance. Bigoted followers of the letter 
of the law are hostile to the art of painting ; but their eyes now see the 
truth. One day at a private party of friends, His Majesty, who had con- 
ferred on several the pleasure of drawing near him remarked : “ There 
are many that hate painting ; but such men I dislike. It appears to me as 
if a painter had quite peculiar means of recognizing God ; for a painter in 
sketching anything that has life, and in devising its limbs, one after the 
other, must come to feel that he cannot bestow individuality upon his 
work, and is thus forced to think of God, the giver of life, and will thus 
increase in knowledge.” 

The number of masterpieces of painting increased with the encourage- 
ment given to the art.. Persian books, both prose and poetry, were 
ornamented with pictures, and a very large number of paintings was thus 
collected. The Story of Hammh was represented in twelve volumes, and 
clever painters made the most astonishing illustrations for no less than 
one thousand and four hundred passages of the story. The Chingiznama, 
the Zafarnama,^ this book, the Razmnama, the Ramayan, the Nal Daman, 
the Kalilah Damnah, the “^Ayar Danish, etc., were all illustrated. His 
Majesty himself sat for his likeness, and also ordered to have the like- 
nesses taken of all the grandees of the realm. An immense album was 
thus formed : those that have passed away have received a new life, and 
those who are still alive have immortaUty promised them. 

In the same manner, as painters are encouraged, employment is held 
out to ornamental artists, gilders, line-drawers, and pagers. 

Many Mansabddrs, Ahadis, and other soldiers, hold appointments in 
this department. The pay of foot soldiers varies from 1,200 to 600 dams. 


A'- in 35. 

THE ARSENAL. 

The order of the household, the efficiency of the army, and the welfare 
of the country, are intimately connected with the state of this department ; 
hence His Majesty gives it every attention, and looks scrutinizingly into 
its working order. He introduces aU sorts of new methods, and studies 
their applicability to practical purposes. Thus a plated armour was 
brought before His Majesty, and set up as a target ; but no bullet was so 


* A History of the House of Timur, by Sharaf” ’d-Din of Yazd fdied 1446). 
Vide Morley’s Catalogue of Historical MSS., p. 94. 
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powerful as to malre an impression on it. A sufficient number of such 
armours has been made so as to supply whole armies. His illajesty abo 
looks into the prices of such as are sold in the ba^ars. 

All weapons for the use of His Majesty have names, and a proper rank 
is assigned to them. Thus there are thirty swords ( JJiasa swords), one of 
which is daily sent to His Majesty’s sleeping apartments. The old one is 
returned, and handed over to the servants outside the harem, who keep it 
tiU its turn comes again. Forty other swords are kept in readiness ; they 
are called Jcotal swords. When the number of Jchdsa swords (in conse- 
quence of presents, etc.) has decreased to twelve, they supply new ones 
from the Jcotal swords. There are also twelve YaJcbandi (1),^ the turn of 
every one of which recurs after one week. Of Jdmdliars and Khapivcts, 
there are forty of each. Their turn recurs every week ; and each has 
thirty Jcotals, from which deficiencies are supplied as before. Besides, 
eight knives, twenty spears and barchhas are required monthly. Of 
eighty-six MasJi.hadl bows, Bhadayan bows, and twenty-four others, are 
returned monthly. . . .^ In the same manner a rank is assigned to each. 

M'henever His Majesty rides out, or at the time of the Bdr-i ‘'Am, or 
Levee, the sons of the Amirs, and other Mansabddrs and Ahadds, carry the 
Qur in their hands and on their shoulders, i.e. every four of them carry 
four quivers, four bows, four swords, four shields ; and besides, they take 
up lances, spears, axe.s, pointed a.xes, piydzi war-clubs, sticks, bullet 
bow.s, pestles, and a footstool, all properly arranged. Several qafnr ® of 
camels and mules are loaded with weapons and kept in readiness ; and 
on travels thev use Bactrian camels, etc., for that purpose. At court 
receptions, the Amirs and other people stand opposite the Qur, ready for 
anv service ; and on the march they follow behind it, with the e.xception 
of a few who are near His Majesty. Elephants in full trappings, camels, 
carriages, naqqdras, flags, the J:awJcaba.s, and other Imperial insignia, 
accompany the Qur, wliile eager macebearers superintend the march, 
assisted by the ilirbakbshls. In hunting expeditions several .swift runners 
are in attendance, and a few others are in charge of harnesse.s. 

In order to shorten the trouble of making references, I shall enumerate 
the weapons now in use in form of a table, and give pictures of some of 
them. 


1 I doubt the correctness of the translation. The word yakbandi is not in the 
<ii'“tionaries. 

2 The text has an uniiitoiUgible sentence. 

3 Five camels are called qifar, in Hind, qatdr. A string of some lencth is tied to 
tlie tail of the front camel and is drawn through the nose holes of the next behind 
it, and so on. Young camels are put on the backs of their mothers. 
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1. Sword' (slightly bent} . 

■J. Khi'i'Id (straight swords) 

;3. Guptl ‘^lu n ta sword in a walking stick) 
4. Jnmdhar (a broad dagger) . ’ ' . 

•j. Khanj-ir ..... 

6. Khapu'a ..... 

7. Jam !:/,dk ..... 

8. B<\k 

9. Jhanhiva ..... 

10. Kata fa ..... 

11. Narsink moth .... 

12. Kamdn (bow.s) .... 

13. TaMsJi kamdii .... 

14. Ndivak ..... 

1-". Arrow.', per hu/tdlc 

16. Quivers ..... 

17. Badl ...... 

18. Tirbarddr (arrow drawers) * . 

19. Paikankash (do.) .... 

*20. Keza (a lance) .... 

21. Bardiha ..... 

22. Sale 

23. Saintln ..... 

24. Selara ..... 

25. Gurz (a war club) 

26. Shashpar (do.) .... 

27. Kestan (?) ■ . 

28. Tabar (a war axe) 

29. Piifdzl (a club) .... 

30. (a pointed axe) 

31. Vhakar-basola .... 

32. Tabar zdgJinol .... 

33. Tarangala ..... 

34. Kdrd (a knife) .... 

35. Guptl kdrd ..... 

36. Qarmhi kdrd .... 

37. Chdqu (a clasp knife) . 


1 R. to 15 ithihurs. 

1 to 10 R. 

2 to 20 R. 

1 R. to 2d M. 
d to 5 R. 
d R. to Id M. 

I R. to Id Ji. 
d R. to IM. 
d R. to 1 J/. 

I R. to 1 .1/. 
d R. to 2 M. 
i /?. to 3 
1 to 4 i?. 
d R. to 1 M. 

I to 30 R. 
lR.to2 31. 
lio 5 R. 
d to 2d d. 
i to 3 R. 

If R. to 6 .17. 
f R. to 2 31. 
f to Id R. 
f to 1 R. 

10 d. to I R. 
f to 5 R. 
d R. to 3 31. 
i to 3 R. 
i R. to 2 31. 
d to 5 R. 
d R. to 1 31. 

1 to 6 R. 

1 to 4 R. 

1 to 2 R. 

2 d. to 1 31. 

3 R. to 1^ 31. 

1 to 3d R. 

2 d. to f R. 


^ If this spelling be correct, it is the same as the next (No. 19) ; but it may be 
tir-i parddr, an arrow with a, feather at the bottom of the shaft, a barbed arrow. 

2 This name i.s doubtful. The MSS. give all sorts of spellings. Vide my text edition, 
p. 121, I. 1. The dictionaries give no information. 
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38. Kamdn-i guroha (bullet bow) 

39. Kamtha ...... 

40. Tufak-i dahdn ^ (a tube ; Germ. Blaserobr) 

41. Pushtkhdr ^ . 

42. Shastdwez ® . 

43. Girihkushd ...... 

44. J^dr-i mdhi ..... 

45. Gobham (a sling) ..... 

46. Gajbdg ...... 

47. Sipar (a shield) ..... 

48. Dhdl ....... 

49. Khera ...... 

50. Pahri ....... 

51. UMna ...... 

52. Dubulgha ...... 

53. KhogM . . " . 

54. Zirih kuldh ...... 

55. Ghughnwa ...... 

56. Jaibdh 

57. ZmA ....... 

58. Baglar ® ..... . 

59. Joshan ...... 

60. CAar a‘iwa . . . . 

61. Kothi ....... 

62. Sddiqt. ...... 

63. Angirkha ...... 

64. Bhanju ...... 

65. Chihrahzirih-i dharii .... 

66 . Salhqabd ...... 

67. Ckihilqad ...... 

68. Dastivdna ...... 

69. ® . 


2 d. to 1 2?. 

5 d. to 3 i?. 

10 d. to J 2?. 

2 d. to 2 5. 

2 d. to 1 22. 

1 d. to J 22. 

1 to 5 72. 

11 d. to 5 22. 

1 to 5 22. 

1 to 50 .R. 

I .R. to 4 Af. 

1 R. to 4 M. 

1 22. to 1 M. 

^ to 5 22. 

1 .R. to 3| 1/. 

1 to 4 22. 

1 to 5 R. 

1 22. to 2 M. 

20 R. to 30 M. 
If 22. to 100 M. 
4 22. to 12 A/. 

4 R. to 0 m. 

2 R. to 7 A/. 

5 R. to 8 M. 

3 R. to 8 A/. 

R. to 5 Ad. 

3 R. to 2 A2. 

11 R. to 1 Ad. 

5 R. to 8 Ad. 

5 to 25 R. 

1 R. to 2 Ad. 

1 R. to 10 Ad. 


[’ A blow- pipe. — P.] 

® Vide Journal As. Society Bengal, for 1808, p. 61. 

’ A weapon resembling the following. Tbe wordSAasiaite;, oi more correctly ^Ao-^idii-er, 
means a thing by which you can hook anything. In Vullers’ Persian Dirty., ii, p. 426h' 
read biz for pantr (!). 

* Thi.s word is used in a general .sense, an armour. It is either Turkish, or a corruption 
of the Arab, jubbah. The form jaiba is occasionally met with ; but jabah, as given by 
Vullers, i, p. 508a, is wrong, and against the metre of his quotation 
Baiter ?—P.] 

‘ According to some MSS. rag. 
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70. Kantha sobka ^ 

71. Moza-yi dJiani 

72. Kajem 

73. Artah (tie quilt) -i hajem 

74. Qashqa 

75. Gardanl ^ . 

76. Matchlocks . 

77. Ban (rockets) 


1 to 10 E. 

to 10 R. 

50 to 300 R. 
iR.tol M. 

1 R. to 2h M. 
1 7?. to 1 M. 
i R. to 1 M. 
to 4 R. 


A*'in 36. 

ON GUNS. 

Guns are wonderful locks for protecting the august edifice of the 
state ; and befitting keys for the door of conquest. With the exception 
of Turkey, there is perhaps no country which in its guns has more means 
of securing the government than this. There are nowadays guns made 
of such a size that the baU weighs 12 mans ; several elephants and a 
thousand cattle are required to transport one. His Maj esty looks upon the 
care bestowed on the efficiency of this branch as one of the higher objects 
of a king, and therefore devotes to it much of his time. Daro^as and 
clever clerks are appointed to keep the whole in proper working order. 

His Majesty has made several inventions which have astonished the 
whole world. He made a gun which, on marches, can easily be taken to 
pieces, and properly put together again when required. By another 
invention. His Majesty joins seventeen guns in such a manner as to be 
able to fire them simultaneously with one match. Again, he made another 
kind of gun, w'hich can easily be carried by a single elephant ; such guns 
have the name Gajndls. Guns which a single man may carry are called 
Narnals. 

The imperial guns are carefully distributed over the whole kingdom, 
and each Suba has that kind which is fit for it. For the siege of fortresses 
and for naval engagements. His Majesty has separate guns made, which 
accompany his victorious armies on their marches. It is impossible to 
count every gun ; besides clever workmen make continually new ones, 
especially Gujndls and Narndls. 

Amirs and Ahadis are on staff employ in this branch. The pay of the 
foot varies from 100 to 400 d. 

’ The figure represents a long spear ; but the etymology, as also its position in the list 
of weapons, shows that it must be a part of the armour, a neck-piece. 

® A round shieid-like plate of iron attached to the neck of the horse and hanging down 
so as to protect the chest of the animal. 
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A*-ln 37. 

ON MATCHLOCKS, ETC. 

These are in particular favour with His Majesty, who stands unrivalled 
in their manufacture, and as a marksman. Matchlocks are now made so 
strong that they do not burst, though let off when filled to the top. 
Formerly they could not fill them to more than a quarter. Besides, they 
made them with the hammer and the anvil by flattening pieces of iron, 
and joining the flattened edges of both sides. Some left them, from fore- 
sight, on one edge open ; but numerous accidents were the result, especi- 
ally in the former kind. His Majesty has invented an excellent method of 
construction. They flatten iron, and twist it round obliquely in form of a 
roll, so that the folds get longer at every twist ; they then join the folds, 
not edge to edge, but so as to allow them to lie one over the other, and 
heat them gradually in the fire. They also take cylindrical pieces of iron, 
and pierce them when hot with an iron pin. Three or four of such pieces 
make one gun ; or, in the case of smaller ones, two. Guns are often made 
of a length of two yards ; those of a smaller kind are one and a quarter 
yards long, and go by the name of Damdnak. The gunstocks are differ- 
ently made. From the practical knowledge of His Majesty, guns are 
now made in such a manner that they can be fired off, without a match, 
by a shght movement of the cock. Bullets are also made so as to cut bke 
a sword. Through the assistance of the inventive genius of His Majesty 
there are now many masters to be found among gunmakers, e.g., Ustad 
Kabir and Husayn. 

Iron, when heated, loses about one-half of its volume. 

When a barrel is completed lengthways, before the transverse bottom- 
piece is fixed to it, they engrave on it the quantity of its iron and the 
length, both being expressed in numerals. A barrel thus far finished, is 
called Daul. In this imperfect state they are sent to His Majesty, and 
debvered, in proper order, at the harem, to which place they are also 
brought for . . } At the same time, the weight of the ball is fixed, and 
the order is given for the transverse section of the matchlock. For long 
guns the w^eight of a ball does not exceed twenty-five tanks, and for 
smaller ones fifteen. But balls of the former weight no one but His 
Majesty^ would daretofire. Wlien the barrels are pohshed, they are again 


^ The text has an unintelligible word ; the varianUs lectiones are marked on p. 125 of my 
text edition. Note (13). The Bandas MS. has w'V- The word appears to be a foreign 
term. 

* Akbar was remarkable for bodily strength. Vide Tusuk i Jahangiri, p. 16. 
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sent to the harem, and preserved in proper order. They are afterwards 
taken out, and closed, by the order of His Majesty, with a transverse 
bottom-piece. Having been put to an old stock, they are filled to one- 
third of the barrel with powder, and fired off. If no tardwish ^ takes place, 
and the trial is satisfactory, they take the barrels again to His Majesty, 
who gives the order to finish the mouthpiece of the barrel. After this the 
gun is again placed on the stock, and subjected to a trial. If the ball 
issues in a crooked line, the barrel is heated, and straightened by means of 
a rod introduced into it, and, in the presence of His Majesty, handed over 
to a filer. He adorns the outside of the barrel in various ways, according 
to orders, when it is taken to the harem. The wood and the shape of the 
stock are then determined on. Several things are marked on every 
matchlock, viz., the weight of the raw and the manufactured iron, the 
former marks being now removed ; the place where the iron is taken from ; 
the workman ; the place where the gun is made ; the date ; its number. 
Sometimes without reference to a proper order, one of the unfinished 
barrels is selected and completed at His Majesty’s command. It is then 
entered in another place ; the transverse bottom-piece is fixed ; and the 
order is given to make the cock, the ramrod, the pargaz,^ etc. As soon as 
all these things have been completed, a new trial is ordered ; and when 
it succeeds, they send in the gun, and deliver it a third time at the harem. 
In this state the gun is called soda (plain). Five bullets are sent along 
with it. His Majesty, after trying it in the manner above described, 
returns it with the fifth bullet. The order for the colour of the barrel and 
the stock is now given ; one of the nine kinds of colour is selected for 
the stock. Guns also differ in the quality of inlaid gold and enamel ; the 
colour of the barrel is uniform. A gun thus far completed is called rangin 
(coloured). It is now, as before, handed over together with five bullets ; 
His Majesty makes four trials, and returns it with the last ball. When ten 
of such guns are ready. His Majesty orders to inlay the mouth of the barrel 
and the butt end with gold. They are then again sent for trial into the 
harem, and whenever ten are quite complete they are handed over to 
the slaves. 


' Tarawiah means a trickling ; the particular meaning which it here has, i.s not clear 
and not given in the Dictionaries. 

* Pargaz, or Purgaz, may mean the groove into which the ramrod is jmt, or the 
ramrod itself. The word is not in the diets., and appears to be unknown at the present 
day. 
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A*’in 38. 

THE MANNER OF CLEANING GUNS. 

Formerly a strong man had to work a long time with iron instruments 
in order to clean matchlocks. His Majesty, from his practical knowledge, 
has invented a wheel, by the motion of which sixteen barrels may be 
cleaned in a very short' time. The wheel is turned by a cow. Plate XV 
wiU best show what sort of a machine it is. 


39. 

THE RANKS OF THE GUNS. 

The Imperial arsenal contains manufad-iired, purchased, and presented, 
guns. Each of them is either long, or short ; and these are again subdivided 
into sada (plain), rangm (coloured^, and koftkar (hammered) guns. His 
Majesty has selected out of several thousand guns, one hundred and five 
as Mastt, i.e. for his special use. First, twelve in honour of the twelve 
months ; each of them is brought back in its turn after eleven months. 
Secondly, thirty for every week ; after every seven days one goes out, and 
another is brought. Thirdly, thirty-two for the solar days ; one for every 
day. Fourthly, thirty-one kotals. Sometimes there are only twenty-eight. 
Whenever some of the former guns have been given away, kotals are 
brought, to supply their places. The order of precedence is as follows : 
the guns for the month ; the week ; days ; kotals ; plain ; coloured ; koftkdr, 
not handed over to the slaves ; koftkdr, handed over to the slaves ; long 
ones, selected from peshkash presents, or from such as were bought ; 
damdnaks, selected from peshkash, or from bought ones ; such as have 
been chosen from selections of both. The one hundred and five Mdsa 
guns are divided into seven parts ; every fifteen form a kishk, or guard, 
and are always kept ready by the slaves. On Sundays two are taken from 
the first ; four from the second ; five from the third ; four from the fourth. 
This order is also followed on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays. On 
Thursdays, two are again taken from the first, and four from the second ; 
four from the third ; five from the fourth. On Fridays, one is taken from 
the first ; five from the second ; four from the third ; five from the fourth. 
So also for Saturdays. In order to supply the places of such Mam guns 
as have been given away, five other classes have been determined on : 
half kotals, fourteen ; quarter kotals, seven ; one-eighth kotals, four ; 
one-sixteenth kotals, two ; one-thirtysecond kotals, one. When kotal 
guns are given away, they bring half kotals ; similarly, the place of a gun. 
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when given away, is taken by the next ; and the place of the last is 
supplied by one selected from such as have been bought. 

One hundred and one guns are continually kept in the harem. Their 
order is as follows. On the first day of every solar month eleven guns are 
handed over to the servants of the harem, one of each of the guns for the 
months, the weeks, the days, the kotals, the plain ones, the coloured ones, 
the koftkar not in charge of the slaves, the koftdr in their charge, the 
selected long ones, the selected Damdnaks, the chosen ones of the selected 
ones. On the second day only the guns of the months (i.e. ten) are handed 
over in the same order. F or ten days an equal number is sent to the harem. 

His Majesty practises often. When he has tried each gun, he commences 
from the beginning ; and when each gun has been used four times it is 
sent away and replaced by a new one of each kind. If guns have been 
left unused at the beginning of a new month, they are placed last, and the 
guns for the current month are put first. 

An order has also been given to the wTiters to wTite dowm the game 
killed by His Majesty with the particulars of the guns used. Thus it was 
found that with the gun which has the name of Sangram one thousand 
and nineteen animals have been killed. This gun is the first of His 
Majesty’s private guns, and is used during the Fanvardin month of the 
jiresent era. 


40. 

ON THE PAY OF THE MATCHLOCK BEARERS. 

The pay of a Mirdaha * is of four grades, 300 dams, 280 d., 270 d., 
260 d. The pay of the otliers is of five grades. Each grade is again sub- 
divided into three classes. First grade, 250 d., 240 d., 230 d. Second grade, 
220 d., 210 d., 200 d. Third grade, 190 d., 180 d., 170 d. Fourth grade, 
160 d., 150 d., 140 d. Fifth grade, 130 d., 120 d., 110 d. 


A^ln 41. 

THE IMPERIAL ELEPHANT STABLES. 

This wonderful animal is in bulk and strengtli like a mountain ; and in 
courage and ferocitv like a lion. It adds materially to the j)om7) of a king 

* ,1 JH'iH placed over ten. The rank of the Minlakn appenrs to have been the only 
non-cammis.tioned rank in the Mogul armies. The loneU rommie^ nncil rank was that of a 
Dahbriehi, wliir-h word, thoiieh of the .same ehjmnloqtcal nioanins, (iiiVers in usage, and 
signifies a man in command of ten. The rank of a Dahha-ihi u ,i.s t lie Ion est Manmhddr rank 
{vide the second book). Mirdaha is also used in the sense of a neirm'l who t'joks after 
ten horses. 


8 
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and to the success of a conqueror ; and is of the greatest use for the army. 
Experienced men of Hindustan put the value of a good elephant equal to 
five hundred horses ; and they believe that, when guided by a few bold 
men armed with matchlocks, such an elephant alone is worth double that 
number. In vehemence on pne side, and submis.siveness to the reins on 
the other, the elephant is like an Arab, whilst in point of obedience and 
attentiveness to even the slightest signs, it resembles an intelligent human 
being. In restiveness when full-blooded, and in vindictiveness, it surpasses 
man. An elephant never hurts the female, though she be the cause of his 
captivity ; he never will fight with young elephants, nor does he think it 
proper to punish them. From a sense of gratitude, he does his keepers no 
hajm, nor will he throw dust over his body when he is mounted, though he 
often does so at other times. Once an elephant, during the rutting-season 
was fighting with another. When he was in the height of excitement a 
small elephant came in his way ; he kindly lifted up the small one with his 
trunk, set Mm aside, and then renewed the combat. If a male elephant 
breaks loose during the rutting season in order to have his own way, few 
people have the courage to approach Mm ; and some bold and experienced 
man wiU have to get on a female elephant, and try to get near him and tie 
a rope round his foot. Female-elephants, when mourning the loss of a 
young one, will often abstain from food and drink ; they sometimes even 
die from grief. 

The elephant can be taught various feats. He learns to remember 
such melodies as can only be remembered by people acquainted with 
music ; he will move his limbs to keep time, and exMbit his skill in various 
ways. He will shoot off an arrow from a bow, discharge a matcMock, and 
wiU learn to pick up tMngs that have been dropped and hand them over 
to the keeper. Sometimes they get grain to eat wrapped up in hay ; this 
they Mde in the side of their mouth, and give it back to the keeper, when 
they are alone with him. 

The teats of a female elephant, and the womb, resemble those of a 
woman. The tongue is round like that of a parrot. The testicles are not 
visible. Elephants frequently with their trunks take water out of their 
stomachs, and sprinkle themselves with it. Such water has no offensive 
smell. They also take out of their stomach grass on the second day,, 
without its having undergone any change. 

The price of an elephant varies from a lak ^ to one hundred rupees 

1 During the reigns of Akbar’s successor, the price of a well-trained war elephant rose 
much higher. Vide Tuzuk-i .Jahangirl, p. 198. At the time of Shahjahan, the first white 
elephant was brought from Pegu, Padishdhnama, i, p. 267. 
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elephants worth five thousand, and ten thousand rupees, are pretty 
common. 

There are four kinds of elephants. 1 . Bhaddar. It is well proportioned, 
has an erect head, a broad chest, large ears, a long tail, and is bold, and can 
bear fatigue. They take out of his forehead an excrescence resembling a 
large pearl, which they call in Hindi Gaj manik.^ Many properties are 
ascribed to it. 2. Aland. It is black, has yellow eyes, a uniformly sized 
beU}', a long penis, and is wild and ungovernable. 3. Mirg. It has a 
whitish skin with black spots ; the colour of its eyes is a mixture of red, 
yellow, black, and white. 4. Mir. It has a small head, and obeys readily. 
It gets frightened when it thunders. 

From a mixture of these four kinds are formed others of different names 
and properties. The colour of the skin of elephants is threefold ; white, 
black, grey. Again, according to the threefold division of the dispositions 
assigned by the Hindus to the mind, namely, sat benevolence, raj love of 
sensual enjoyment, and tarn irascibility, which shall be further explained 
below,^ elephants are divided into three classes. First, such in which sat 
predominates. They are well proportioned, good looking, eat moderately, 
are very submissive, do not care for intercourse with the female, and live 
to a very old age. Secondly, such in whose disposition raj prevails. They 
are savage -looking, and proud, bold, ungovernable, and voracious. 
Lastly, such as are full of tarn. They are self-willed, destructive, and given 
to sleep and voraciousness. 

The time of gestation of the female is generally eighteen ^ lunar months. 
For three months the fluida germinalia intermix in the womb of the 
female ; when agitated the mass looks hke quicksilver. Towards the 
fifth month fhejluida settle and get gelatinous. In the seventh month, 
they get more solid, and draw to perfection towards the ninth month. 
In the eleventh, the outline of a body is visible ; and in the twelfth, the 
veins, bones, hoofs, and hairs, make their appearance. In the thirteenth 
month the genitalia become distinguishable, and in the fifteenth, the 

* This c.xercscciicc is also called ddjinoli, or elephniiti’ Forbes has also Gajmanih, 

and the Dalll-i Sfili. '.rai watT (?). 

^ In the funrlli Ijoiik of this work. 

“ The time is differently given. The emperor Jahangir says in his Memoirs (p. 130) : — 
Duri.ig this month a feinale elephant in my stables gave birth before my own eyes. 
I had often expre.ssed the wish to have the time of gestation of the female elephant 
correctly determined. It is now certain that a female birth takes place after sixteen, and 
a male birth after nineteen, months [the emperor means evidently solar months] ; and the 
process is different from « hat it is with man, the foetus bring born « ith the feet foremo.st. 
After giving birth, the female at once covers the young one with earth and dust, and 
continually caresses it, whilst the young one sinks down every moment trying to reach the 
teats of the mother.” Vide Lt. Johnstone’s remarks on the same subject, in the Fro- 
ceediiigsof the Asiatic Society of Bengal for May, 1868. 
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process of quickening commences. If the female, during gestation, gets 
stronger, the foetus is sure to be a male ; but if she gets weak it is the 
sign of a female. During the sixteenth month the formation becomes 
still more perfect, and the bfe of the foetus becomes quite distinct. In the 
seventeenth month there is every chance of a premature birth on 
account of the efforts made by the foetus to move, tiU, in the eighteenth 
month, the young one is born. 

According to others the sperm gets solid in the first mouth ; the 
eyes, ears, the nose, mouth, and tongue are formed in the second ; in the 
third month, the limbs made their appearance ; in the fourth month, 
the foetus grows and gets strong ; in the fifth, it commences to quicken ; 
in the sixth, it gets sense, which appears m.ore marked during the seventh 
month ; in the eighth, there is some chance of a miscarriage ; during the 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh months the foetus grows, and is born during the 
twelfth. It will be a male young one if the greater part of the sperm came 
from the male ; and it will be a female young one if the reverse is the case. 
If the sperm of both the male and female is equal in quantity the young 
one will be a hermaphrodite. The male foetus lies towards the right side ; 
the female towards the left ; a hermaphrodite in the middle. 

Female elephants have often for twelve days a red discharge, after 
which gestation commences. During that period they look startled, 
sprinkle themselves with water and earth, keep ears and tail upwards, and 
go rarely away from the male. They will rub themselves against the male, 
bend their heads below his tusks, smell at his urine and dung, and cannot 
bear to see another female near him. Sometimes, however, a female 
shows aversion to intercourse with the male ; and must be forced to 
copulate, when other female elephants, at hearing her noise, will come 
to her rescue. 

In former times, peo[)le did not breed elephants, and thought it 
unlucky ; by the command of His Majesty, they now breed a very superior 
class of elephants, which has removed the old prejudice in the minds of 
men. A female elephant has generally one young one, but sometimes 
two. For five years the young ones content themselves with the milk of 
the mother ; after that period they commence to eat herbs. In this state 
they are called bfd. When ten years old they are named 'pfit ; when 
twenty years old, hikka ; when thirty years old, kalha. In fact the 
animal changes appearance every year, and then gets a new name. When 
sixty years old, the elephant is full grown. The skull then looks like two 

1 The words of tlie text are arahi^uous. They may also mean : In the seventeenth 
month the effort of the fiotus to move causes the female to sink down. 
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halves of a ball, whilst the ears look like winnowing fans.^ White eyes 
mixed with yellow, black, and red, are looked upon as a sign of excellence. 
The forehead must be flat without swellings or wrinkles. The trunk is 
the nose of the animal, and is so long as to touch the ground. IVith it, it 
takes up the food and puts it into the mouth ; similarly, it sucks up water 
with it, and then throws it into the stomach. It has eighteen teeth ; 
sixteen of them are inside the mouth, eight above and eight below, and 
two are the tusks outside. The latter are one and more yards long, round, 
shining, very strong, white, or sometimes reddish and straight, the end 
slightly bent upwards. Some elephants have four tusks. Witli a view 
to usefulness as also to ornament, they cut off the top of the tusks, which 
grow again. IVith some elephants they have tc cut the tusks annually ■; 
with others after two or lliree years ; but they do not like to cut them 
when an elephant is ten and eighty years old. An elephant is perfect when 
it is eight dost high, nine daM long, and ten dast round the belly, and along 
the back. Again, nine limbs, ought to touch the ground, namely, the fore 
feet, the hind feet, the trunk, the tusks, the penis, the tail. White spots 
on the forehead are considered lucky, whilst a thick neck is looked upon 
as a sign of beauty. Long hairs on and about the ears point to good origin. 

Some elephants rut in winter, some in summer, some in the rains. 
They are then very fierce, they pull down houses, throw down stone w’alls, 
and will lift up with their trunks a horse and its rider. But elephants 
differ very much in the amount of fierceness and boldness. 

When they are hot, a blackish discharge exudes from the soft parts 
between the ears and the temples, which has a most offensive smell ; it is 
sometimes whitish, mixed with red. They say that elephants have twelve 
holes in those soft parts, which likewise discharge the offensive fluid. The 
discharge is abundant in lively animals, but trickles drop by drop in slow 
ones. As soon as the discharge stops, the elephant gets fierce and looks 
grand ; in this state he gets the name of Tafli or Sarhan. When the 
above discharge exudes from a place a little higher than the soft parts 
between the ears and the temples, the elephant is called Singddhal ; and 
when the fluid trickles from all three places, Tal-jor. When in heat, 
elephants get attached to particular living creatures, as men or horses ; 
but some elephants to any animal. So at least according to Hindu books. 


^ OJialla afiikdn. This word, though common* is not in our dictionaries. It is a flat 
piece of wicker work, from one to two feet square. Three sides of the square are slightly 
bent upwards. They put grain on it, and seizing the instrument with both hands, they 
throw up the grain, till the husks, stones, and all other refuse collect near the side which 
is not bent upwards, when the refuse is removed with the hand. We use sieves for such 
purposes. 
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The Bhaddar ruts in libra and Scorpio ; the Mand in spring ; the 
Mirg in Capricorn and Sagittarius ; the Mir in any season. Elephant 
drivers have a drug which causes an artificial heat ; but it often endangers 
the life of the beast. The noise of battle makes some superior elephants 
just as fierce as at the rutting season ; even a sudden start may have such 
an effect. Thus His Majesty’s elephant Gajmukta : he gets brisk as soon 
as he hears the sound of the Imperial drum, and gets the above-mentioned 
discharge. This peculiar heat generally makes its first appearance when 
elephants have reached the age of thirty ; sometimes, however, earlier, 
at an age of twenty-five. Sometimes the heat lasts for years, and some of 
the Imperial elephants have continued for five years in an uninterrupted 
alacrity. But it is mostly male elephants that get in heat. They then 
commence to throw up earth, and run after a female, or roll about in mud, 
and daub themselves all over with dirt. When in heat they are very 
irritable, and yawn a great deal, though they sleep but little. At last 
they even discontinue eating, and dislike the foot-chain : they try to 
get loose, and behave noisily. 

The elephant, like man, lives to an age of one hundred and twenty 
years. 

The Hindi language has several words for an elephant, as hasti, gaj, 
pU, hathl, etc. Under the hands of an experienced keeper it will much 
improve, so that its value in a short time may rise from one hundred to 
ten thousand rupees. 

The Hindus believe that the eight points of the earth are each guarded 
by a heavenly being in the shape of an elephant ; they have curious legends 
regarding them. Their names are as follows : 1. Airdtmta, in the East ; 
2. Pundarika, south-east ; 3. Bdman, south ; 4. Kumada, south-west ; 
5. Anjan, west ; 6. Puhpadanta, north-west ; 7. Sdrbhabhuma, north ; 
8. SupraRka, north-east. When occasions arise, people read incantations 
in their names, and address them in worship. They also think that every 
elephant in the world is the offspring of one of them. Thus, elephants of 
a white skin and white hairs are related to the first ; elephants with a 
large head and long hairs, of a fierce and bold temper, and eyelids apart, 
belong to the second ; such as are . . good-looking, black, and high in 
the back, are the offspring of the third ; if tail, ungovernable, quick in 
understanding, short-haired, and with red and black eyes, they come 
from the fourth ; if bright black, with one tusk longer than the other, 
with a white breast and belly, and long and thick fore-feet, from the 

‘ The MSS. have an unintelligible word. Perhaps lAuaJisanj, graceful, is the correct 
reading. 
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fifth ; if fearful, with prominent veins, with a short hump and ears and 
a long trunk, from the sixth ; if thin-bellied, red-eyed, and with a long 
trunk, from the seventh ; and if of a combination of the preceding seven 
qualities, from the eighth. 

The Hindus also make the following division into eight classes : 

1 . Elephants whose sldn is not wrinkled, who are never sick, who are grand 
looking, do not run away from the battle-field, dislike meat, and prefer 
clean food at proper times, are said to be Dew mizaj (of a divine temper). 

2. Such as possess all the good qualities of elephants, and are quick in 
learning, moving about the head, ears, trunk, forelegs, hind legs, and the 
tail, and do no one harm except they be ordered to do so, are Gandharba 
mizaj (angelic). 3. If irritable, of good appetite, fond of being in water, 
they are Brahaman mizaj (of a brahminical temper). 4. Such as are very 
strong, in good condition, fond of fighting, ungovernable, are said to have 
the temper of a Khattri, or warrior. 5. Those which are of a low stature, 
and forgetful, self-willed in their own work, and neglectful in that of their 
master, fond of unclean food, and spiteful towards other elephants, are 
Sudra mizaj. 6. Elephants which remain hot for a long time, and are fond 
of playing tricks, or are destructive, and lose the way, have the temper of a 
serpent. 7. Such as squint, and are slow to learn, or feign to be hot, have 
the tem 2 >er of a Pishaeha (spectre). 8. Those which are violent, swift, and 
do men harm, and are fond of running about at night, have the qualities 
of a Rdchhas (demon). 

The Hindus have written many books in explanation of these various 
tempers, as also many treatises on the diseases of the elephants, their 
causes and proper remedies. 

Elej)hants are found in the Subah of Agra, in the forests of 
Bayawan and Xarwar,^ as far as Barilr ; in the Sfiba of llaliabad (Alla- 
habad), in the confines of Baniiah, (Bhath) Ghora, and Ratain>ur, 
Nandan 2 )ur, Sirguja, and Bastar ; in the Suba of Halwa, in Handivali, 
Uchhod, Cluuiderl, Sautwas, Bijagarh, llaisin, Ho.shangabad, Gaiiia, 
Harvagarh ; in the Sfiba of Bihar, in the neighbourhood of Eahtas 


* Ncirwar, v.lioro Abu wus sub^equentlv murdercfl nt the of i'nnre 

k>cillni (Jahaii'rir), lajiiir. 77 os', 2.> ; (ihnratjhlK near Dlna^epore. Lonir, n9 17’, 

Lat, 1:2' ; Ii’dim i/Tt/ (Aliu ”}-Ka/l CMtlently means thf' one south-ea^l of Saraailih), 
. Lat. -2 Id'; Sfmfnrhh, honir. ' 8', I.at. 8'; liu'^tar, Loiil'. Si 
Lat. 19' 1‘)', The towns from Hamliya to JIaryai;a<lh iic all between Loiih. 7.7' ami <9 , 
aiul i.at. 21 and 24 ((JwaliAi ). ]'\>r i'thhod the tliird book has Chthhoil {^^'3 . 

The Fort of J-.al»tas, the stene of Sher Shah's first exploit, lies Long. 84% Lat. 24 38 . 
The name PoU-ih ax) doubtful, eaeh MS. haviim a dilTercnt readinir. 

Wild elettliants lia\o nowadavs di-^ippeared in nearly all the places mentioned ly 
Abu ‘1-Fazl. 
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and Jharkhand ; and in the Suba of Bengal, in Orlsa, and Satgaw. 
The elephants from Pannah are the best. 

A herd of elephants is called in Hindi sahn. They vary in number ; 
sometimes a herd amounts to a thousand elephants. Wild elephants are 
very cautious. In winter and summer, they select a proper place, and 
Inreak down a whole forest near their sleeping place. For the sake of 
pleasure, or for food and drink, they often travel over great distances. 
Cta the journey one runs far in front of the others, like a sentinel ; a young 
female is generally selected for this purpose. When they go to sleep they 
send out to the four sides of the sleeping place pickets of four female 
elephants, which relieve each other. 

Elephants will lift up their young ones, for three or four days after 
their birth, with their trunks, and put them on their backs, or lay them 
over their tusks. They also prepare medicines for the females when they 
are sick or in labour pains and crowd round about them. When some of 
them get caught, the female' elephants break through the nets, and pull 
down the elephant-drivers. And when a young elephant falls into a snare 
they hide themselves in an ambush, go at night to the place where the 
young one is, set it at liberty, and trample the hunters to death.. Sometimes 
its mother slowly approaches alone, and frees it in some clever way. I have 
heard the following story from His Majesty ; “ Once a wild young one had 
fallen into a pit. As night had approached, we did not care to pull it out 
immediately, and left it ; but when we came next morning near the place, 
we saw' that some wild elephants had filled the pit with broken logs and 
grass, and thus pulled out the young one.” Again, “ Once a female 
elephant played us a trick. She feigned to be dead. We passed her, and 
went onwards ; but when at night we returned, we saw no trace left 
of her.” 

There w'as once an elephant in the Imperial stables named Aijaz. For 
some reason it had got offended with the driver, and w’as for ever watching 
for an opportunity. Once at night, it found him asleep. It got hold 
of a long piece of wood, managed to pull off w'ith it the man's turban, 
seized him b}^ the hair, and tore him asunder. 

Many examples are on record of the extraordinary cleverness of 
elephants ; in some cases it is difficult to believe them. 

Kings have alw’ays showm a great predilection for this animal, and clone 
everything in their power to collect a large number. Elephant-keepers 
are much esteemed, and a proper rank is assigned to such as have a special 
knowledge of the animal. Wicked, low men see in an elephant a means of 
lawlessness ; and unprincipled evildoers, with the help of this animal. 
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carry on their nefarious trade. Hence kings of former times never 
succeeded in suppressing the rebellious, and were thus disappointed in 
their best intentions. But His Majesty, though overwhelmed with other 
important matters, has been able, through God's assistance and his 
numerous elephants, to check those low but haughty men ; he teaches 
them to desire submission, and bestows upon them, by wise laws, the 
blessings of peace. 

His Majesty di\'ided the Imperial elephants into sections, which he 
put in charge of honest Daro^as. Certain elephants were also declared 
kkdsa, i.e., appointed for the exclusive use of His Majesty. 


A*'in 42 . 

THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE IMPEIUAL ELEPHANTS. 

His Majesty made a sevenfold division, based upon experience : 
1. Mast (full blood) ; 2. Sherglr (tiger-seizing) ; 3. Sdda (plain) ^ 

4. Manjhola (middlemost) ; 5. Karha ; 6. Phandurhiya ; 7. Mokal. 

The first olass comprises young elephants, possessed of the peculiar heat 
which renders the animal so strong. The second class contains likewise 
young ones which once or twice have given signs of perfection and exhibit 
an uninterrupted alacrity. The third class comprehends useful elephants, 
which are nearly as good as the preceding. The fourth class contains 
elephants of a somewhat inferior value. Those of the fifth class are 
younger than those of the fourth. The elephants of the sixth class are 
smaller than those of the fifth. The last class contains all young ones still 
unfit for use. 

Each class is divided into three subdivisions, viz., large sized, middle, 
young ones : the last class contains ten kinds. A certain quantity of food 
has been fixed for each class. 


A^Tn 43 . 

THE FOOD ALLOWED TO THE ELEPHANTS. 

Formerly the classification of the elejrhants was never attended to : 
hence in feeding them a large quantity of the stores was wasted. But 
when His Majesty, soon after lifting the veil,* commenced to care for the 


* Tho snnio phniso as on jl 13. line 12. It refers to the year loGO. ^\^lCn Ba} ram fell 
in flisgrace, and Akbar assumed the reins of the government. 



happiness of his subjects, this matter was properly inquired into, and wise 
regulations were issued for guidance. 1. Mast elephants. liarge ones get 
daily 2 mans 24 sers ; middle-sized, 2 m. 19 s. ; small ones, 2 m. 14 s. 
2. Shergirs. Large ones, 2 w. 9 s.; middle-sized ones, 2 m. 4 s.; small 
ones, 1 m. 39 s. 3. Sddas. Large ones, 1 m. 34 s. ; middle-sized ones, 
1 ni: 29 s. ; small ones, 1 m. 24 s. 4. Manjholas. Large ones, 1 m. 22 s. ; 
middle-sized ones, 1 m. 20 s. ; small ones, 1 m. 18 s. 5. Karhas. Large 
ones, 1 tn. 14 s. ; middle-sized ones, 1 m. 9 s. ; small ones, 1 m. 4 s. 
6. Phandurkiyas. Large ones, 1 m. ; middle-sized ones, 36 s. ; small 
ones, 32 s. 7. Mokals. Large ones, 26 s. ; middle-sized ones, 24 s. ; 
third class, 22 s. ; fourth class, 20 s. ; fifth class, 18 s. ; sixth class, 16 s. ; 
seventh class, 14 s. ; eighth class, 12 s. ; ninth class, 10 s. ; tenth class, 8 s. 

Female elephants have been divided into four classes, viz., large ones, 
niiddle-sized ones, small ones, mokals. The first two classes are divided 
into three ; the third, into four ; the fourth, into nine subdivisions. 

1. Large ones. Big, 1 m. 22 s. ; middhng, 1 m. 18 s. ; small cues, 1 m. 14s. 

2. Middle-sized ones. Big, 1 m. 10 s. ; middling, 1 wi. 6 s. ; small, 1 m. 2 s. 

3. Small ones. Big, 37 s. ; middling, 32 s. ; small, 27 s. ; stiU smaller, 
22 s. 4. Mokals. First class, 22 s. ; second, 20 s. ; third, 18 s. ; fourth, 
16 5. ; fifth, 14 s. ; sixth, 12 s. ; seventh, 10 s. ; eighth, 8 s. ; ninth, 6 s. 


A*^in 44. 

THE SERVANTS OF THE ELEPHANT STABLES. 

1. Mast elephants. There are five and a half ^ servants for each, 
viz., a Mahdwat, who sits on the neck of the animal and directs its move- 
ments. He must be acquainted with its good and bad properties, and 
thus contribute to its usefulness. He gets 200 dams per month ; but if 
the elephant be khutahar, i.e., wicked and addicted to pulling down the 
driver, he gets 220 d. Secondly, a Bhoi, who sits behind, upon the rump 
of the elephant, and assists in battle and in quickening the speed of the 
an’mal ; but he often performs the duties of the Mahdwat. His monthlv 
pa;, is 110 d. Thirdly, the Meths, of whom there are three and one-half, 
or only three in case of small elephants. A meth fetches fodder, and assists 
ill caparisoning the elephant. Meths of all classes get on the march four 
ddins daily, and at other times three and a half. 

2. For every Shergir, there are five servants, viz., a Mahdwat, at 180 d. ; 
a Bhoi, at 103 d. ; and three Meths as before. 


1 i.e., either eleven servants for two elephants, or the last was a boy. 
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3. For every Sdda, there are four and a half servants, viz., a Mahdwat, 
at 160 d., a at 90 d. ; and two and a half Meths. 

4. For every Manjhola, there are four servants ; viz., a Mahdwat, at 
140 d. ; a Bhoi, at 80 d ; and two Meths. 

5. For every Karha, there are three and a half servants ; viz., a 
Mahdwat at 120 d. ; a BhoT, at 70 d. ; and one and a half Meths. 

6. For every Phandurkiya, there are two servants ; viz., a Mahdwat, 
at 100 d ; and a Meth. 

7. For every Mokal, there are likewise two servants ; viz., a Mahdwat, 
at 50 d. ; and a Meth. 

Female Elephants. 1. Large ones have four servants, viz., a Mahdicat, 
at 100 d. : a BhoT, at 60 d. ; two Meths. 2. Middle-sized ones have three 
and a half servants ; viz., a Mahdwat, at 80 d. j a BhoT, at 50 d. ; and one 
and a half Meths. 3. Small ones have two ; viz., a Mahdwat, at 60 d. ; 
and a Meth. 4. Mokals have likewise two; viz., a Mahdwat, at 60 d., 
and a Meth. 

The Faiijddr. 

His Majesty has appointed a superintendent over every troop of ten, 
twenty, and thirty elephants. Such a troop is called a halqa ; the super- 
intendent is called Faivjddr. His business is to look after the condition 
and the training of the elephants ; he teaches them to be bold, and to 
stand firm at the sight of fire and at the noise of artillery ; and he is 
responsible for their behaviour in these respects. When a Faivjddr is 
raised to the dignity of a Sadi (a commander of one hundred) or higher, 
he has twenty-five elephants assigned to himself, the other Fawjddrs, as 
BlstTs (commanders of twenty) and DahbdshTs (commanders of ten) being 
under his orders. The same order is followed from the DahbdshTs up to 
the HazdrTs (commanders of one thousand). The pay of officers above the 
Sadi is different. Some Fawjddrs have been raised to the dignity of 
grandees of the court. A SadT marks two horses. A BlstT of the first grade 
has 30 rupees per mensem ; second grade, 25 R. ; third grade, 20 R. A 
DahbdshT of the first grade has twenty R. ; second grade, 16 7?.; third 
grade, 12 R. BTstTs and DahbdshTs mark one horse, and belong to the 
Ahadls. Such Fawjddrs as have thirty or twenty-five elephants assigned 
to themselves have to pay the wages of the Mahdwat and of one BhoT of 
that elephant, which they select for their own use ; but such as have 
twenty or ten only pay for a Mahdwat. 

The above arrangement regarding the servants was not thought 
sufficient by His Maje.sty. who has much e.xpcrience in this matter. He 
therefore put several halqas in charge of every grandee, and required him 
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to look after them. The fodder also is now supplied by the government. 
A trustworthy clerk has, besides, been appointed, who is in charge of the 
correspondence of this branch ; he looks after the receipts and expenditure 
and sees that the orders of His Majesty are carried out. He also parades 
the elephants in the order described below {A*'Tn 78). 

A^in 45. 

THE HARNESS OF ELEPHANTS. 

1. The Dhama is a large chain, made of iron, gold, or silver. It is 
made of sixty oval links, each weighing three sers ; but the chain differs in 
length and thickness according to the strength of the elephant. One end 
of the chain is fixed in the ground, or fastened to a pillar ; the other end is 
tied to the left hind leg of the elephant. Formerly, they fastened this 
chain to the forefoot ; but as this is injurious for the chest of the elephant 
His Majesty ordered to discontinue the usage. 

2. The Andu is a chain, with which both forefeet are tied. As it 
annoys the elephant. His Majesty ordered it to be discontinued. 

3. The Beri is a chain for fastening both hind feet. 

4. The Baland is a fetter for the hind feet, an invention of His Majesty. 
It allows the elephant to walk, but prevents him from running. 

5. The Gaddh bevl resembles the Andu, and is an additional chain for 
the hindlegs of unruly and swift elephants. 

6. The Loh langar is a long chain, suitable for an elephant. One end is 
tied to the right fore foot, and the other end to a thick log, a yard in 
length. This the driver keeps near him, and drops it, when the elephant 
runs too swiftly, or gets so unruly as no longer to obey. The chain 
twists round his leg, and the log will annoy the anim.al to such extent that 
it necessarily stops. This useful invention, which has saved many lives, 
and protected huts and walls, is likewise due to His Majesty. 

7. The Charkhl is a piece of hollowed bamboo half a yard and two 
tassujes long, and has a hole in the middle. It is covered with sinews and 
filled with gunpowder, an earthen partition dividing the powder into two 
halves. A fuzee wrapt in paper is put into each end. Fixed into the hole 
of the bamboo at right angles is a stick, which serves as a handle. Upon 
fire being put to both ends, it turns round and makes a frightful noise. 
When elei)hants fight with each other, or are otherwise unrulv, a bold man 
on foot takes the burning bamboo into his hand, and holds it before the 
annuals, when they will get quiet. Formerly, in order to separate two 
elephants that were fighting, they used to light a fire ; but people had 
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much trouble, as it seldom had the desired effect. His Majesty invented 
the present method, which was hailed by all. 

8. Andhiydri, i.e., darkness, a name which His Majesty changed into 
Vjydli, i.e., light, is a piece of canvas above one and a half yards square. 
It is made of brocade, velvet, etc., and tied with two ends to the Kildwa 
{vide next). When the elephant is unruly, it is let fall, so that he cannot 
see. This has been the saving of many. As it often gives way, especially 
when the elephant is very wild. His Majesty had three heavy bells attached 
to the ends of the canvas, to keep it better down. This completed the 
arrangement. 

9. The Kildwa ^ consists of a few twisted ropes, about one and a half 
yards long. They are laid at the side of each other, without, however, 
being interwoven among themselves, the whole being about eight fingers 
broad. A ring is drawn through both ends of the ropes, and fastened where 
the throat of the elephant is ; the elephant driver rests his feet in it, and 
thus sits firmly. Sometimes it is made of silk or leather. Others fix small 
pointed iron-spikes to the kaldwa, which will prevent an unruly elephant 
from throwing down the driver by shaking its head. 

10. The Dulthl is a rope, five yards long, as thick as a staff. This 
they tie over the kaldwa to strengthen it. 

11. The Kandr is a small pointed spike, half a yard long. This they 
likewise attach to the kaldwa, and prick the elephant’s ears with it in 
order to make the animal wild or to urge it on. 

12. The Dor is a thick rope passing from the tail to the throat. MTien 
properly tied it is an ornament. They also catch hold of it, when the 
elephant makes an awkward movement. They also attach many other 
trappings to it. 

13. The Gadela is a cushion put on the back of the elephant below 
the dulthl. It prevents galling, and is a source of comfort. 

14. The Chidautt is a chain of brass. They attach it near the tail, 
which it prevents from getting injured by the dulthl. It is also 
ornamental. 

15. The Pichwa is a belt made of ropes and is fastened over the 
buttocks of the elephant. It is a support for the Bhol, and of much use to 
him in firing. 

16. The Chaurdsl consists of a number of bells attached to a piece of 


^ This should be Kaldwa. Abu ’1-Fazl spells the word wrong ; vide, my text edition, 
p. 136, 1. 16. It looks as if Abu ’1-Fazl had mistaken this Persian word for a Hindi term ; 
else, why should he have any spelling at all. In Vullers* Persian Dictionary, ii, p. ^626, 
read l^ait for ^af, and ha tanid for his emendation (?) tahyln. 
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broadcloth, -n-hich is tied on before and behind with a string passed through 
it. It looks ornamental and grand. 

17. Pitkaehh is the name of two chains fastened over the elephant’s 
sides. Attached to them, a bell hangs below the belly. It is of great 
beauty and grandeur. 

18. Large chains. They attach six on both sides, and three to the 
kaldiva, the latter being added by His Majest} . 

19. Quids (the tail of the Thibetan Yak). There are about sixty, more 
or less, attached to the tusk, the forehead, the throat, and the neck. They 
are either white, or black, or pied, and look very ornamental. 

20. The Tayyd consists of five iron plates, each a span long, and four 
fingers broad, fastened to each other by rings. On both sides of the Taijyd 
there are two chains, each a yard long, one of which passes from above the 
ear, and the other from below it to the Icaldwa, to which both are attached. 
Between them there is another chain, which is passed over the head and 
tied to the Icaldwa ; and below, crossways, there are four iron spikes 
ending in a curve, and adorned with knobs. The Qiitds are attached here. 
At their lower end there are three other chains similarly arranged. Besides, 
four other chains are attached to the knob ; two of them, like the first, 
end in a knob, whilst the remaining two are tied to the tusks. To this 
knob again three chains are attached, two of which are tied round about 
the trunk, the middle one hanging down. Quids and daggers are attached 
to the former knobs, but the latter lies over the forehead. AU this is 
partly for ornament, partly to frighten other animals. 

21. The Pdkhar is like an armour, and is made of steel ; there are 
separate pieces for the head and the trunk. 

22. The Gaj-jhamp is a covering put as an ornament above the pdkJiar. 
It looks grand. It is made of three folds of canvas, put together and sewn, 
broad ribbons being attached to the outside. 

23. The Megh damhar is an awning to shade the elephant driver, an 
invention by His Majesty. It also looks ornamental. 

24. The Ranpiyal is a fillet for the forehead made of brocade or 
similar stuffs, from the hem of which nice ribbons and quids hang down. 

25. The Gateli consists of four links joined together, with three above 
them, and two others over the latter. It is attached to the feet of the 
elephant. Its sound is very effective. 

26. The Pdy ranjan consists of several beUs similarly arranged. 

27. The Ankus is a small crook. His Majesty calls it Gajbdga.^ It 
is used for guiding the elephant and stopping him. 

1 i.e., an elephant-rein. Hia Majesty had reason to change the name Ankus, which 
sounds offensive to a Persian ear.’’ Rashldi. Hence the Persians pronounce it anguzh. 
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28. The Gad is a spear which has two prongs instead of an iron point. 
The Bhoi makes use of it, when the elephant is refractor}'. 

29. The Bangri is a collection of rings made of iron or brass. The rings 
are put on the tusks, and serve to strengthen as well as to ornament them. 

30. The Jagdivat resembles the Gad (Xo. 28), and is a cubit long. The 
BJidi uses it, to quicken the speed of the elephant. 

31. The Jhanda, or flag, is hung round with Qiifus, like a toghd It is 
fixed to the side of the elephant. 

But it is impossible to describe all the ornamental trappings of 
elephants. 

For each Mast and Sherglr and Sada, seven pieces of cotton cloth are 
annually allowed, each at a price of 81 dams. Also, four coarse woollen 
pieces, called in Hindi kambal, at 10 d. each, and eight ox hides, each at 8 d. 
For Manjkola and Karha elephants, four of the first ; three of the second ; 
and seven of the third, are allowed. For Pliandurkigas and Mokals, and 
female elephants, three of the first ; two of the second ; four of the third. 
The saddlecloth is made of cloth, lining, and stuff for edging it round 
about ; for sewing, half a ser of cotton thread is allowed. For every 
man of grain, the halqa-dar is allowed ten sers of iron for chains, etc., at 
2 d. per ser ; and for every hide, one ser of sesame oil, at 60 d. per man. 
Also 5 s. coarse cotton thread for the kaldim of the elephant on which the 
Fawjdar rides, at 8 d. per ser ; but for other elephants, the men have to 
make one of leather, etc., at their own expense. 

A sum of twelve dams is annually subtracted from the servants ; but 
they get the worn out articles. 


.Pin 40. 

THE ELEPHANTS FOR HIS MA.JESTY'S USE (KHAS.i). 

There are one hundred and one elephants selected for the use of 
His Majesty. Their allowance of food is the same in quantity as that of 
the other elephants, but differs in quality. Most of them also get 5 s. of 
sugar, 4 s. of gin, and half a man of rice mixed with chillies, cloves, etc. ; 
and some have one and a half »uin ^ of milk in addition to their grain. In 
the sugar-cane season, each elephant gets daily, for two months, 300 sugar 
canes, more or less. His Majesty takes the place of the Mahdwat. 

Each elephant requires three hhols in the rutting season, and two, when 
cool. Their monthly wages vary from 120 to 400 </., and are fixed by His 

' Togh is the same as toq. Vi/le A*’in 19, p. 52. 

“ Liquids are sold in India by the weij^ht. 
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Majesty himself. For each elephant there are four Meths. In the Halqas, 
female elephants are but rarely told ofE to accompany big male ones ; but 
for each khdsa elephant there are three, and sometimes even more, 
appointed. First class big female elephants have two and one-half meths ; 
second class do., two ; third class do., one and one-haH ; for the other 
classes as in the Halqas. 

As each Halqa is in charge of one of the grandees, so is every Jchdsa 
elephant put in charge of one of them. Likewise, for every ten khdsa 
elephants, a professional man is appointed, who is called Dahd,iddr. They 
draw, twelve, ten, and eight rupees per mensem. Besides, an active and 
honest superintendent is appointed for every ten elephants. He is called 
Naqlb (watcher) and has to submit a daily report, when elephants eat 
little, or get a shortened allowance, or in cases of sickness, or when any- 
thing unusual happens. He marks a horse, and holds the rank of an 
Ahadi. His Maj esty also weekly dispatches some of the servants near him, 
in the proportion of one for every ten elephants, who inspect them and 
send in a report. 


A*Jn 47. 

THE MANNER OF RIDING ^JS^-ELEPHANTS. 

His Majesty, the royal rider of the plain of auspiciousness, mounts on 
every kind of elephant, from the first to +he last class, making them, 
notwithstanding their almost supernatural strength, obedient to his 
command. His Majesty will put his foot on the tusks, and mount them, 
even when they are in the rutting season, and astonishes experienced 
people.! 

They also put comfortable turrets on the backs of swift-paced 
elephants, which serve as a travelling sleeping apartment. An elephant 
so caparisoned is always ready at the palace. 

Whenever His Majesty mounts an elephant, a month’s wages are given 
as a donation to the bhols. And when he has ridden ten elephants, the 
following donations are bestowed, viz., the near servant who has weekly 
to report on the elephants, receives a present ; the former, 100 R. ; the 
DahAji, 31 R. ; the Naqlb, 15 R. ; the iff wAn/ (writer), 7^ R. Besides, the 
regal rewards given to them at times \vhen they display a particular zeal 
or attentiveness, go beyond the reach of speech. 

Each elephant has his match appointed for fighting ; some arc always 

* JahaTig'.r, in his Memoirs, giv-es several examples of Akbar’s daring in this respect ; 
tide Tuzuk, p. 16. ’ 
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ready at the palace, and engage when the order is given. When a fight is 
over, if the combatants were Mdsa elephants, the 6AoIs receive 250 dams 
as a present ; but if other elephants, the bJiois get 200 d. 

The Dahd.iddr of Iddsa elephants receives one dam for every rupee- 
paid as wages to the bhois and meths ; the Mushrif is entitled to J d., and 
the Naqib to J d. In the case of halqa elephants, the Sadiwal, the 
Dahbdshi, and the Bisti, are entitled to 1 d. for every rupee ; and the 
Mushrif and the Naqib receive the allowance given for Mdsa elephants. 


.4 ‘in 48. 

ON FINES. 

In order to prevent laziness and to ensure attentiveness. His Majesty, 
as for all other departments, has fixed a list of fines. On the death of a 
male or a female khdsa elephant the Bhois are fined three months’ wages. 
If any part of the harness is lost, the Bhois and Meths are fined two- 
thirds of the value of the article ; but in the case of a saddlecloth, the full 
price. When a female elephant dies from starvation, or through want of 
care, the Bhois have to pay the cost price of the animal. 

If a driver mixes drugs with the food of an elephant to make the 
animal hot, and it dies in consequence thereof, he is liable to capital 
punishment, or to have a hand cut off, or to be sold as a slave. If it was 
a Mdsa elephant, the Bhois lose three months’ pay and are further 
suspended for one year. 

Two experienced men are monthly dispatched to inquire into the 
fatness or leanness of the Mdsa elephants. If elephants are found by them 
out of flesh to the extent of a quarter, according to the scale fixed by 
the Pdgosht Regulation (vide A‘in 83), the grandees in charge are fined, and 
the bhois are hkewise liable to lose a month’s wages. In the case cf 
Jialqa elephants, Ahadls are told off to examine them, and submit a 
report to His Majesty. If an elephant dies, the Mahdwat and the Bhoi 
are fined three months’ wages. If part of an elephant’s tusk is broken, 
and the injury reaches as far as the kali — this is a place at the root of the 
tusks, which on being injured is apt to fester, when the tusks get hollow 
and become useless — a fine amounting to one-eighth of the price of the 
elephant is exacted, the ddrogha paying two-thirds, and the Fawjddr one- 
third. Should the injury not reach as far as the kali, the fine is only one- 
half of the former, but the proportions are the same. But, at present, 
a fine of one per cent has become usual ; in the case of khdsa elephants, 
however, such punishment is inflicted as His Majesty may please to direct. 

9 
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A*'m 49. 

THE IMPEEIAL HORSE STABLES. 

His Majesty is very fond of horses, because he beheves them to be of 
great importance in the three branches of the government, and for 
expeditions of conquest, and because he sees in them a means of avoiding 
much inconvenience. 

Merchants bring to court good horses from *JIraq-i “^Arab and “^Iraq-i 
‘'Ajam, from Turkey, Turkestan, Badakhshan. Shirwan, Qir^iz, Thibet, 
Kashmir, and other countries. Droves after droves arrive from Tiiran and 
Iran, and there are nowadays twelve thousand in the stables of His 
Majesty. And in like manner, as they are continually coming in, so 
there are others daily going out as presents, or for other purposes. 

Skilful, experienced men have paid much attention to the breeding of 
this sensible animal, many of whose habits resemble those of man ; and 
after a short time Hindustan ranked higher in this respect than Arabia, 
whilst many Indian horses cannot be distinguished from Arabs or from 
the ’'Iraqi breed. There are fine horses bred in every part of the country ; 
but those of Cachh excel, being equal to Arabs. It is said that a long time 
ago an Arab ship was wrecked and driven to the shore of Cachh ; and 
that it had seven choice horses, from which, according to the general 
belief, the breed of that country originated. In the Panjab, horses are 
bred resembling “llraqls, especially between the Indus and the Bahat 
(Jhelum) ; they go by the name of Sanuji : ^ so also in the district of 
Pati Haybatpur,''^ Bajwaral, Tihara, in the Rubaof Agra, Mewat, and in 
the Suba of Ajmir, where the horses have the name of pachivariya. 
In the northern mountainous district of Hindustan, a kind of small but 
strong horse is bred, which are called giit ; and in the confine of Bengal, 
near Kuch [-Bahar], another kind of horses occurs, which rank between 
the gut and Turkish horses, and are called lunghan,^ they are strong and 
powerful. 

His Majesty, from the light of his insight and wisdom, makes himself 
acquainted with the minutest details, and with the classification and the 
condition of every kind of article ; he looks to the requirements of the 
times and designs proper regulations. Hence he also pays much attention 
to everything that is connected with this animal, which is of so great an 
importance for the government and an almost supernatural means 
for the attainment of personal greatness. 

* Several good ilSS. read Satf'ji. 

‘‘ Haibatpur, f.at. 29^ 5]', Long. 70° 2' ; Tihara, Lat. 30° 57', Long 75’ 25' 

[’ Taghan.~l\] 
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First, he has set apart a place for horse-dealers, where they may, 
without delay, find convenient quarters, and be secure from the hardships 
of the seasons. By this arrangement, the animals will not suffer ^ from 
that hardness and avariciousness so often observed in dealers of the present 
time ; nor will they pass from the hands of well-intentioned merchants 
into those of others. But dealers who are known for their uprightness 
and humanity may keep their horses where they jilease, and bring them 
at an appointed time. Secondly, he appointed a circumspect man to the 
office of an Amin-i Kdrwdnsard, who from his superior knowledge and 
experience keeps the dealers from the path of disobedience and ties the 
mischievous tongues of such as are wicked and evasive. Thirdly, he has 
appointed a clever vTiter, who keeps a roll of horses that arrive and have 
been mustered, and who sees that the orders of His Majesty do not fall 
into abeyance. Fourthly, he has appointed trustworthy men acquainted 
with the prices of horses to examine the animals, and to fix their prices, 
in the order in which they are imported. His Majesty, from his goodness, 
generally gives half as much again above the price fixed by them, and 
does not keep them waiting for their money.^ 


A'’in 50. 

THE RANKS OF THE HORSES. 

There are two classes of horses : 1. Khdsa ; 2. Those that are not 
Mdsa. The l^dsa horses are the following — six stables, each containing 
forty choice horses of Arabia and Persia ; the stables of the princes ; the 
stables of Turkish courier horses ; the stables of horses bred in the Imperial 
studs. They have each a name, but do not exceed the number thirty. 
His Majesty rides upon horses of the si.x stables. 

The second class horses are of three kinds, viz., sl-aspT, blst-aspi, dah- 
aspi, i.e., belonging to the stables of thirty, twenty, and ten. A horse 


^ Akbar abhorred cruelty towards domestic animals. Towards the end of his life, as 
shall be mentioned below, he even gave up hunting and animal fights. 

^ Abu ’1-Fazl mentions this very often in the A^in. Contractors generally received 
cheques on a local treasury ; but they might be sent from there to another local treasury, 
unless they bribed the collector, or made over their cheques, for a consideration, to Maha- 
jans (bankers). It was the same in Persia, " Thcciorks, whose habit it is to annoy people, 
gave him (Wazir Mirza Salih, brother of the great Persian historian Sikandar Beg) in 
payment of his claims a lot of transfer receipts, and left him in the hands of the collectors 
{muhassil), who, like the clerks, always pretend to be in a hurry ; and although Mirza 
Rahim, a relation of his, tried to come to an understanding with them, in order to help 
Mirza Salih out of his wretched plight, they ruined him, in a short time, to such an extent 
that*they had to provide in lieu a daily subsistence allowance. He died of a broken 
heart.” Tahir Nasr^ddi's Tazkira. 
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whose value comes up to ten muhurs, is kept in a Dah-muhri stable ; those 
worth from eleven to twenty muhurs, in a Bist-muhri stable, and so on. 

Grandees and other Mansabdars, and Senior Afiadls are in charge of 
the stables. Hay and crushed grain are found by the government for all 
horses, except the horse which the Yataqiar (guard) of every stable is 
<aDowed to ride, and which he maintains in grain ^ and grass at his own 
expense. 


A*'%n 51. 

THE FODDER ALLOWED IN THE IMPERIAL STABLES. 

A khdsa horse was formerly allowed eight sers fodder 'per diem, when 
the ser weighed twenty-eight dams. Now that the ser is fixed at thirty 
dams a khdsa horse gets seven and a half sers. In winter, they give boiled 
peas or vetch ; in summer, grain. ^ The daily allowance includes two sers 
of flour and one and a half sers of sugar. In winter, before the horse gets 
fresh grass, they give it half a ser of ghd. Two ddtns are daily allowed for 
hay ; but hay is not given, when fresh grass ^ is available. About three 
Inghds of land will yield sufficient fodder for a horse. "When, instead of 
sugar, the horses get molasses,* they stop the ghi ; and when the season 
of fresh grass * comes, they give no grain for the first three days, but allow 
afterwards six sers of grain and two sers of molasses per diem A In other 
and Turki stables, they give seven and a half sers of grain.i During 
the cool six months of the year, they give the grain ^ boiled, an allowance 
of one ddm being given for boiling one man of it. The horses also get once a 
week a quarter ser of salt. When gKi and fresh grass ^ are given, each horse, 
provided its price be above thirty-one muhurs, gets also one ser of sugar : 
whilst such as are w'orth from twenty-one to thirty muhurs, only get half 
a ser. Horses of less value get no sugar at aU. Before green grass * is 
given, horses of a value from twenty-one to upwards of one hundred muhurs, 
get one man and ten sers of giii ; such as are worth from eleven to twenty 
muhurs thirty sers ; but horses up to ten muhurs get neither ghi, brown 
sugar, nor green oats.* Salt is given at the daily rate one-fiftieth of a ddm, 
though it is mostly given in a lump. ^Irdqi and Tiirki horses which belong 
to the court are daily allowed two d. for grass ; but such of them as are 
in the country only one and a half. In winter, each horse gets a hlghd of 

[1 Moth, a small, hard, blue grain us;d, whe » well boiled, for fattening horses. 
Dana “ grain ” colloquially amongst horse-dealers, etc., means “ gram." — P.] 

[* Khavld is green wheat or barley (not oats) before the ear is well formed ; it is cut 
and used as fodder. — P.] 

[’ Qnnd-i siyah is probably gnj-.— P.] 
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fresh oats,^ the price of which, at court, is 240 d., and in the country 200 d. 
At the time of fresh oats,^ each horse gets two mans of molasses,^ the same 
quantity being subtracted from the allowance of grain.® 

Experienced officers, attached to the Imperial offices, calculate the 
amount required, and make out an estimate, which in due course is paid. 
When a horse is sick, every necessary expense is paid on the certificate 
of the horse doctor. 

Every stallion to a stud of mares receives the allowance of a hhdsa 
horse. The gut horses get five and a half sets of grain,® the usual quantity 
of salt, and grass at the rate of one and a half d. per diem, if at court, 
and at the rate of lw\ d., when in the country ; but they do not get ghi, 
molasses, or green oats.^ Qisrdqs [i.e., female horses] get, at court, four 
and a half sers of grain,® the usual allowance of salt, and one d. for grass ; 
and in the country, the same, with the exception of the grass, for which 
only three fourths of a dam are allowed. Stud mares get two and three- 
fourths sers of grain,® but the allowance for grass, salt, and fuel, is not 
fixed. 

A foal sucks its dam for three months ; after which, for nine months, 
it is allowed the milk of two cows ; then, for six months, two and three- 
fourths sers of grain ® per diem ; after which period, the allowance is every 
six months increased by a ser, till it completes the third year, when its 
food is determined by the above regulations. 


A^ln 52. 

ON HARNESS, ETC. 

It would be difficult and tedious to describe the various ornaments, 
jewels, and trappings, used for the Wd.?a horses on which His Majesty 
rides. 

For the whole outfit of a Wisa horse, the allowance is 277-| d. per 
annum ; viz., an artak, or horse quilt, of wadded chintz, 47 d. ; a ydlposh 
(a covering for the mane), 32 d. ; a woollen towel, 2 d.— these three articles 
are renewed every six months ; in lieu of the old artak, half the cost price 
is deducted, and one-sixth for the old ydlposh ; a saddle-cloth, the outside 
of which is woven of hair, the lining being felt, 42 d. ; halters for the 


KhavTd is green wheat or barley (not oats) before the ear is well formed ; it is cut 
and used as fodder. — P.] 

Qand-i siydh is probably gur, — P.] 

Dana colloquially means, as here, gram. — P.] 
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nuTchta ^ (headstall) and the hind feet,^ 40 d. ; a pusht-tang (girth), 8 d . ; 
a magas-rdn (a horse tail to drive away flies), 3d.; a nukhta and qagza^ 
(the bit), 14 d. ; a curry-comb, H d. ; a grain bag, 6 d. ; a basket, in 
which the horse gets its grain, d. These articles are given annually, and 
fifteen dams, ten jetals, subtracted in lieu of the old ones. 

In the other stables, the allowance for horses whose value is not less 
than twenty-one muhurs, is 1961 d. per annum, the rate of the articles 
being the same. Twenty-five and a half dams are subtracted in lieu of 
the old articles. 

In stables of horses worth twenty to eleven muhurs, the annual 
allowance is 155Jd. ; viz., for the arlah, 39| d. ; the ydlposh, 21\d . ; 
a coarse saddle cloth, 30 d. ; the girth, 6 d. ; the niikhta and qayza, 10 d. ; 
and the nukhta ropes and feet-ropes, 32 d. ; the magas-rdn, 2 d. ; a towel, 
1-| d. ; a curry-comb, 1 J d. ; a basket, 1 d. ; a grain bag, 4^- d. Twenty 
dams are subtracted for the old articles. 

For horses worth up to ten muhurs, and qisrdqs, and gut, the allowance 
is 117^ d. ; ® viz., an artak, 37 d. ; a ydlposh, 2i\ d. ; a jul, 24 d. ; a 
nukhta hand and a pay-band , 8 d. ; a nukhta and qayza, 8 d. ; a pusht- 
tang, 5 d. ; a magas-rdn and a towel, each 1-| d. ; a curry-comb, 1^ d. ; 
a basket, 1 d. ; a grain bag, 4-| d. The amount subtracted is the same as 
before. 

1. The Kardh * is an iron vessel for boiling grain sufficient for ten 
horses. The price of a kardh is at the rate of one hundred and forty dams 
per man of iron ; but this includes the wages of the maker. 2. The 
Missin Sail, or brass bucket, out of which horses drink. There is one for 
every ten khdsa horses. The price of making one is \it}d. For other 
horses, as in the stables of thirty, etc., there is only one. 3. The Kamand, 
attached to iron pegs, is for fastening the horses. In stables of 
forty, there are three ; in stables of thirty, two ; in others, one. The 
weight of a halter is half a man ; its cost price is 140 d., and 16 d. the 

Sukhla for nukld. — P,] 

In consequence of the climate, horses are kept, in the East, much more outside than 
in the stables. When beiu); cleaned or fed, each of the hindlegs is fastened by means of 
a rope to a peg in the ground. In the case of wicked horses, a rope is attached to each side 
of the head-stall, and fnstened, like tent ropes, to pegs in the ground. Native grooms, 
in feeding horses, generally squat on the ground, pushing the gram in the basket towards 
the mouth of the horse. The word vakhtah, which, like hundreds of other woids. is not 
given in our dictionaries, is generally pronouncetl nuqta. Similarly, qaizah is pronounced 
qdizah ; vide Journal As. Soc. Pen'jal for 18B8, I, p. 36 b.c. 

[* In modern Urdu qazaS is a snaffle. — P.] 

* The items added only give 1 d. 

^ Altogether 196^ d., ano 81 d. on account of the first three articles renewed after six 
months. The deduction in lieu of old articles refers,, of course, to the wages of the grooms. 

i® Karixd or karu.n, H. ? — P.] 
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wages of the rope maker. 4. The Aharvin mekh, or iron peg, of which 
there are two for every halter. Each peg weighs five sets, and costs 15 d. 
5. The Tahartukhmaq, or hammer, weighs five sers, and is used for fixing 
the iron pegs. There is one in every stable. 

All broken and old utensils of brass and iron, in the Mdsa stables, if 
repairable, are repaired at the expense of the Daro^as ; and when they 
are past mending, their present value is deducted, and the difference paid 
in cash. In other stables, a deduction of one-half of their value is made 
every third year. 

6. Na''l, or horseshoes, are renewed twice a year. Formerly eight dams 
were given for a whole set, but now ten. 7. Kundlan. One is allowed for 
ten horses.^ The price of it is 80f R. 

A*' in 53. 

THE OFFICERS AND SERVANTS ATTACHED TO THE 
IMPERIAL STABLES. 

1. The Atbegl is in charge of aU horses belonging to the government. 
He directs all officers charged with the management of the horses. This 
office is one of the highest of the State, and is only held by grandees of high 
rank : at present it is filled by the KJmn KMndn^ (Commander-in-Chief). 
2. The Ddrogha. There is one appointed for each stable. This post may 
be held by officers of the rank of commanders of five thousand down to 
Senior Ahadls. 3. The Mushrif, or accountant. He keeps the roll of the 
horses, manages all payments and fines, sees that His Majesty’s orders are 
carried out, and prepares the estimate of the stores required for this 
department. He is chosen from among the grandees. 4. The Dida-war, or 
inspector. His duty is occasionally to inspect the horses before they 
are mustered by His Majesty ; he also determines the rank and the 
condition of the horses. His reports are taken down by the Mushrif. 
This office may be held by the Mansabdars or Ahadis. 5. The AMtachls 
look after the harness, and have the horses saddled. Most of them get 
their pay on the list of the Ahadis. 6. The Chdbuksuwdr rides the horses, 
and compares their speed with the road, which is likewise taken down by 
the Mushrif. He receives the pay of an Ahadi. 7. The Hddd. This 
name is given to a class of Rajputs, who teach horses the elementary 


^ This appears to be the same as the Hind. tjJy, which our meagre dictionaries 
describe as a kind of tent 

* Or Mirza ^indn, i.e., <»Abd«-r-Raliim, son of Bayram Khan ; vide List of 

Grandees, 2nd book. No. 29. 
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steps. Some of them get their pay on the hst of the Ahadls. 8. The 
Mirdaha is an experienced groom placed over ten servants. He gets the 
pay of an Ahadi ; but in other Mdsa stables, he only gets 170 d. ; in the 
country-bred stables, 160 d. ; in the other si-asjn stables, 140 d. ; in 
the hlst-aspi stables, 100 d. ; and in the dah-aspi stables, 30 d. Besides he 
has to look after two horses. 9. The Baytar, or horse-doctor, gets the pay 
of an Ahadi. 10. The Naqlb, or watcher. Some active, intelligent men 
are retained for supervision. They report the condition of each stable 
to the Ddroghas and the Mushrif, and it is their duty to have the cattle 
in readiness. The two head Naqibs are Ahadis, and they have thirty 
people under them, who receive from 100 to 120 d. 11. The Sd,is, or 
groom. There is one groom for every two horses. In the chihil-asjn 
stables, each groom gets 170 d. ; in the stables of the eldest prince, 138 d. ; 
in the stables of the other princes, and in the courier horse stables, 136 d. ; 
in the country bred stables, 126 d. ; in the other si-aspi stables, 106 d. ; 
in the bist-aspi stables, 103 d. ; nnd in the dah-aspi stables, 100 d. 12. The 
Jilawddr {vide A‘rn 60) and the Payk (a runner). Their monthly pay varies 
from 1,200 to 120 d., according to their speed and manner of service. 
Some of them will run from fifty to one hundred (i’os) a day. 13. The 
Na^Iband, or farrier. Some of them are Akidls, some foot soldiers. They 
receive 160 d. 14. The Zinddr, or saddle holder, has the same rank and 
pay as the preceding. In the khdsa stable of forty horses, one saddle is 
allowed for every two horses, in the following manner : for the first and 
twenty-first ; for the second and twenty-second, and so on. If the first 
horse is sent out of the stable, the saddle remains at its place, and what 
was the second horse becomes first, and the second saddle falls to the 
third horse, and so on to the end. If a horse out of the middle leaves, its 
saddle is given to the preceding horse. 15. The Ahkash, or water-carrier. 
Three are allowed in the stables of forty ; two in stables of thirty, and 
only one in other stables. The monthly pay is 100 d. 16. The Farrdsh 
(who dusts the furniture). There is one in every kldsa stable. His pay 
is 130 d. 17. A Sipandsoz ^ is only allowed in the stables of forty horses ; 


^ The seeds of sipand (in Hind, sarso, a kind of mustard seed) are put on a heated 
plate of iron. Their smoke is an effectual preventive against the evil eye {noTar-i bad, 
chashm rasTdan), which is even dangerous for Akbar’s choice horses. The seeds burn away 
slowly, and emit a crackling sound. The man who burns them is called Sijyandsoz. Vide 
the poetical extracts of the 2nd book, under ShiMi, Instead of Sipand, grooms some- 
times keep a monkey over the entrance of the stable. The influence of the evil eye passes 
from the horses to the ugly monkey. 

Another remedy consists in nailing old horseshoes to the gates of the stables. Hundreds 
of such shoes may still be seen on the gates in Fathpur Sikri. 

[Sipand P., or harmal A., is wild rue not mustard. — P.] 
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his pay is 100 d. 18. The KhdkrUb, or sweeper. Sweepers are called in 
Hindustan HaldlMiir ; ^ His Majesty brought this name en vogue. In 
stables of forty, there are two ; in those of thirty and twenty, one. Their 
monthly pay is 65 d. 

During a march, if the ddroghas are in receipt of a fixed allowance for 
coolies, they entertain some people to lead the horses. In the stables of 
thirty horses, fifteen are allowed. And in the same proportion does the 
government appoint coolies, when a ddrogha has not received the extra 
allowance. Each cooly gets two dams jter diem. 


A'-in 54. 

THE BARGiR. 

His Majesty, from the regard which he pa3's to difference in rank, 
believes many fit for cavalry service, though he would not trust them with 
the keeping of a horse. For these he has told off separate stables, with 
particular Ddroghas and Mushrifs. When their services are required, 
they are furnished with a horse on a written order of the Bitikchi (writer) ; 
but they have not to trouble themselves about the keeping of the horse. 
A man so mounted is called a Bdrgirsuwdr. 


AHn 55. 

REGUIATIONS FOR BRANDING HORSES. 

In order to prevent fraudulent exchanges, and to remove the stamp of 
doubtful ownership, horses were for some time marked with the word Jaj 
{nazr, sight), sometimes with the word J [ddgh, mark), and sometimes 
with the numeral v (seven).* Every horse that was received by govern- 
ment had the mark burnt on the right cheek ; and those that were 
returned, on the left side. Sometimes, in the case of ^Irdqi and Mujannas * 

^ Akbar was very fond of changing names which he thought offensive, or of giving 
new names to things which he liked ; vide p. 46, 1, 28 ; p. 55, I. 18 ; p. 65, 1. 16 ; p. 90, 
1. 22 ; also Forb^’ Dictionary under rmvgtard, Haldll^urt i.e., one who eats that which 
the ceremonial law allows, is a euphemism for hardmkhur, one who eats forbidden things, 
as pork, etc. The word J^lnlJ^ur is still in use among educated Muhammadans ; but it 
is doubtful whether it was Akbar’s invention. The word in common use for a sweeper is 
mihtar, a prince, which like the proud title of nowadays applied to cooks, tailors, 

etc., is an example of the irony of fate. 

^ Vide A*’ms7 and S of the second book, Thebrandingof horses was revived in A. H. 981, 
A.D. 1573, when Shahbaz had been appointed Mir Bakhshi, He followed the regulations 
of <;Ala*-ud-Din Khilji and Sher Shah ; vide Badaoni, pp. 173, 190. 

® MujannaSy i.e., put nearly equal{toan/rd^t horse) ; vide 2nd book, A*’in 2. [I think 
mujannae means half-bred. — P.] 
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horses, they branded the price in numerals on the right cheek ; and in 
the case of Turk! and Arab horses, on the left. Nowadays the horses 
of every stable are distinguished by their price in numerals. Thus, a horse 
of ten muhurs is marked with the numeral ten ; those of twenty muhurs 
have a twenty, and so on. When horses, at the time of the musters, are 
put into a higher or a lower grade, the old brand is removed. 


A*ln 56. 

\ REGULATIONS FOR KEEPING UP THE FULL COMPLEMENT 

OF HORSES. 

Formerly, whenever there had been taken away either ten horses from 
the stables of forty, or from the stud-bred horses, or five from the courier 
horses, they were replaced in the following manner. The deficiency in 
the stables of forty was made up from horses chosen from the stables of 
the princes ; the stud-bred horses were replaced by other stud-bred ones, 
and the courier horses from other stables. Again, if there were wanting 
fifteen horses in the stables of the eldest prince (Sallm)„they were replaced 
by good horses of his brothers ; and if twenty were wanting in the stables 
of the second prince (Murad), the deficiency was made up by horses taken 
from the stables of the youngest prince and from other stables ; and if 
twenty-five were wanting in the stables of the youngest prince (Danyal), 
the deficiency was made up from other good stables. 

But in the thirty -seventh year of the Divine Era (a.d. 1593), the 
order was given that, in future, one horse should annually be added to 
each stable. Thus, when, in the present year, the deficiency in the 
khdsa stables had come up to eleven, they commenced to make up the 
complement, the deficiency of the other stables being made up at the time 
of the muster parades. 


iHn 57. 

ON FINES. 

When a khdsa horse dies, the Darogha has to pay one rupee, and 
the Mirdaha ten d., upon every muhur of the cost price ; and the grooms 
lose one-fourth of their monthly wages. When a horse is stolen, or 
injured. His Majesty determines the fine, as it cannot be uniform in each 
case. 

In the other stables they exacted from the Darogha for a single 
horse that dies, one rupee upon every muhur ; for two horses, two rupees 
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upon every muhur ; and from the Mirdaha and the grooms the above 
proportions. But now they take one rupee upon every muhur for one 
to three horses that die ; and two upon every muhur for four horses ; 
and three upon every muhur for five. 

If the mouth of a horse gets injured, the Mirdaha is fined ten dams 
upon every muhur, which fine he recovers from the other grooms. 


58. 

ON HORSES KEPT IN READINESS. 

There are always kept in readiness two khdsa horses ; but of courier- 
liorses,^ three, and one of each stable from the seventy muhurs down to 
the ten muhur stables and the guts. They are formed into four divisions, 
and each division is called a misl. 

First mial : one from the chihilasjn stables ; one from the stable of the 
eldest prince ; one from those of the second prince ; one from the stable 
of khdsa courier horses. Second misl : one from the stable of the youngest 
prince ; one from the stud-bred ; one from the chihilasjn stables ; one 
■courier horse. Third misl, one horse from the stables of the three princes ; 
one stud-bred. Fourth misl, one horse from each of the stables of horses of 
forty, thirty, twenty, and ten muhurs. 

His Majesty rides very rarely on horses of the fourth misl. But when 
prince Shah Murad joined his appointment,^ His Majesty also rode the best 
horses of the stables of forty muhurs. The arrangement was then as 
follows. First misl, one horse from the stables of forty ; one horse from 
the stables of the eldest and the youngest prince, and a courier horse. 
Second misl, stud-bred horses from the stables of horses above seventy 
muhurs, khdsa horses of forty muhurs, and courier horses. Third misl, 
one horse from the stables of each of the two princes, the stud-bred, and 
the seventy-muhur horses. Fourth misl, horses from the stables of sixty, 
forty, and thirty muhurs. 

Horses are also kept in readiness from the stables of twenty and ten 
muhurs and the guts. 


Rdhwdr, ambling, a roadster. — P.] 

* “ Prince Murad in the beginning of the fortieth year (1596) of Akbar’s rei 2 :n, was put 
in command of the army of Gujrat, and ordered to take Ahmadnagar. But when, some 
time after, Akbar heard that Murad’s army was in a wretched condition, chiefly through 
the carelessness and drunken habits of the prince, the emperor resolred to go himself 
(43rd year), and dispatched Abu ’1-Fazl to bring the prince back to court. Abu ’I-Pazl 
•came just in time to see the prince die, who from the preceding year had been suffering 
from epileptic fits (aar<?, delirium tremens ?) brought on by habitual drunkenness.” 
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A’^in 59 . 

ON DONATIONS. 

Whenever his Majesty mounts a horse belonging to one of the six 
thdsa stables, he gives something, according to a fixed rule, with a view 
of increasing the zeal and desire for improvement among the servants. For 
some time it was a rule that, whenever he rode out on a Mdsa horse, a 
rupee should be given, viz., one dam to the Atbegl, two to the Jdawdar ; 
eighteen and one-half to the grooms, the rest being shared by the Mushrif, 
the Naqib, the Akfatachi. and the Zlndar. In the case of horses belonging 
to the stables of the eldest prince, thirty dams were given, each of the 
former recipients getting a quarter of a dam less. For horses belonging 
to stables of the second prince, twenty dams were given, the donations- 
decreasing by the same fraction ; and for horses belonging to the stables 
of the youngest prince, as also for courier horses,^ and stud-breds, ten 
dams, according to the same manner of distribution. 

Now, the following donations are given : — For a horse of a stable of 
forty, one rupee as before ; for a horse belonging to a stable of the eldest ' 
prince, twenty dams ; for a horse belonging to the youngest prince, ten 
dams ; for courier horses, five ; for stud-breds, four ; for horses of the 
other stables, two. 


A*m 60 . 

REGULATIONS FOR THE JILAWANA.* 

Whenever a horse is given away as a present, the price of the horse is 
calculated fifty per cent, higher, and the recipient has to pay ten dAms 
upon every muhur of the value of the horse. These ten dams per muhur are 
divided as follows : — The Atbegi gets five dams ; the Jilawbegl, two and 
a half ; the Mushrif, one and a quarter ; the Naqibs, nine jetals ; the 
grooms, a quarter dam ; the Tahslldar, fifteen jetals ; the remainder is 
equally divided among the Zlndar and Alditachi. 

In this country horses commonly live to the age of thirty years. Their 
price varies from 500 muhurs fro 2 rupees. 

Rakwdr, ambling ; a roadster. — P.] 

^ Jilaw is the string attached to the bridle, by which a horse is led. A led horse is called 
janiba. The a,d}ective jilawdna, which is not in the dictionaries, means referring to a led 
horse. We have to write jilawdnahy not jilaudruiy according to the law of the Persian 
language, to break up a final diphthong in derivatives ; as na-in, jau'ln, from naiyjau, not 
nai-iriy OT jau-in. The jilauddr, or janibadar, is the servant who leads the horse. The 
jilaubegi is the superintendent of horses selected for presents. The iabsUddr collect® 
the fee. 
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A*'in 61. 

THE CAMEL STABLES. 

From the time His Majesty paid regard to the affairs of the state, he 
has shown a great liking for this curiously shaped animal ; and as it is of 
great use for the three branches of the government, and well known to 
the emperor for its patience under burdens, and for its contentment with 
little food, it has received every care at the hands of His Majesty. The 
quality of the country breed improved very much, and Indian camels soon 
surpassed those of Iran and Turan. 

From a regard to the dignity of his court, and the diversion of others. 
His Majesty orders camel-fights, for which purpose several choice animals 
are always kept in readiness. The best of these Mam camels, which is 
named Shdhpasand (approved of by the Shah), is a country-bred twelve 
years old ; it overcomes all its antagonists, and exhibits in the manner 
in which it stoops down and draws itself up every finesse of the art of 
wrestling. 

Camels are numerous near Ajmir, Jodhpur, Nagor, Bikanir, Jaisalmir, 
Batinda, and Bhatnir ; the best are bred in the Suba of Gujrat, near 
Cachh. But in Sind is the greatest abundance ; many inhabitants own 
ten thousand camels and upwards. The swiftest camels are those of 
Ajmir ; the best for burden are bred in Thatha. 

The success ^ of this department depends on the Arwdnas, i.e., female 
camels. In every country they get hot in winter and couple. The male 
of two humps goes by the name of Bughur. The young ones of camels are 
called nar (male) and mdya (female), as the case may be ; but His 
Majesty has given to the nar the name of hughfii,^ and to the female that 
of jammdza. The bughdi is the better for carrying burdens and for 
fighting; the jawmaza excels in swiftness. The Indian camel called Zo^, 
and its female, come close to them in swdftness, and even surpass them. 
The offspring of a hughur and a jammdza goes by the name of ghurd ; 
the female is called mdya ghurd. If a bugkdl, or a lok, couples with a 
jammdza, the young one is called bughdi or lok respectively. But if a 
hughdd or a lok couples with an arwdna, the young male is named after 
its sire and the )'oung female after its dam. The lok is considered superior 
to the ghurd and the mdya ghurd. 


^ In the text maya, which also means a female camel — a very harmless pun. Vide 
Dr, Sprenger’s Gulistan, preface, p. 6. Regarding the word bughur. vide Journal Asiatic 
Society, Bengal, for 1868, p. 59. 

[* Corruption of bukhti. — P.] 
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When camek are loaded and travel, they are generally formed into 
qatar^ (strings), each qatdr consisting of five camels The first camel of 
each qatdr is called jieshang ^ : the second, peshdara ; the third, miydna 
qatdr ; the fourth, dumdast ; the last camel, dumddr. 


A^in 62. 

THE FOOD OF CAMELS. 

The following is the allowance of such hughdls as are to carry burdens. 
At the age of two and a half, or tliree years, when they are taken from the 
herd of the stud dams, a bugMi gets 2 s. of grain ; when three and a half 
to four years old, 5 s.; up to seven years, 9 s.; at eight years, 10 s. The 
same rule apphes to bughurs. Similarly in the case of jammdzas, ghurds, 
mdyah ghurds, and loks, up to four years of age ; but from the fourth to 
the seventh year, they get 7 s. ; and at the age of eight years, 7Js., 
at the rate of 28 ddms jier ser. As the ser has now 30 dams, a corresponding 
deduction is made in the allowance. When bughdis are in heat, they eat 
less. Hence also concession is made, if they get lean, to the extent of 10 s., 
according to the provisions of the Pdgosht rule ( A*In 83) ; and when the 
rutting season is over, the Darogjias give out a corresponding extra 
allowance of grain to make up for the former deficiency. If they have 
made a definite entry into their day-book, and give out more food, they 
are held indemnified according to the Pdgosht rule ; and similarly in all 
other cases, note is taken of the deductions according to that rule. 

At Court, camels are found in grass by the government for eight 
months. Camels on duty inside the town are daily allowed grass at the 
rate of 2 d. per head ; and those outside the town, d. During the four 
rainy months, and on the march, no allowance is given, the drivers taking 
the camels to meadows * to graze. 


63. 

THE HAKNESS OF CAMELS. 

The following articles are allowed for khdsa camels : an Afsdr (head 
stall) ; a Dum-afsdr (crupper) ; a Mahdr kdthi (furniture resembling a 
horse-saddle, but rather longer— an invention of His Majesty) ; a kuchi 


^ So according to the best MSS. The word is evidently a vulgar corruption of pesh- 
aJuing, the leader of a troop. Peshdara means “in front of the belly^ or middle, of the 
qatar 

Chard-gdhf grazing-places. — P.] 
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(which serves as a saddle-cloth) ; a QatdrchT ; a Sarbchl ; ^ a Tang 
(a girth) ; a Sartang (a head-strap) ; a Shebband (a loin-strap) ; a Jaldjil 
(a breast rope adorned with shells or bells) ; a Gardanband (a neck-strap) ; 
three Chddars (or coverings) made of broadcloth, or variegated canvas, 
or waxcloth. The value of the jewels, inlaid work, trimmings, and silk, 
used for adorning the above articles, goes beyond description. 

Five qatdrs of camels, properly caparisoned, are always kept ready for 
riding, together with two for carrying a Mihaffa, which is a sort of wooden 
turret, very comfortable, with two poles, by which it is suspended, at the 
time of travelling, between two camels. 

A camel’s furniture is either coloured or plain. For every ten qatdrs 
they allow three qatdrs coloured articles. 

For Bughdis, the cost of the [coloured] furniture is 225| d., viz., a 
head-stall studded with shells, 20| d. ; a brass ring, 1^ d. ; an iron chain, 
iid. ; a kallagi (an ornament in shape of a rosette, generally made of 
peacock’s feathers, with a stone in the centre), 5 d. ; a pushtpozi (orna- 
ments for the strap which passes along the back), 8 d. ; a dum-afsdr 
(a crupper), d. ; for a takaltu (saddle-quilt) and a sarbchl, both of 
which require 5 sets of cotton, 20 d. ; &jul (saddle-cloth),^ 68 d. ; ajahdz-i 
gajkdri,^ which serves as a mahdrkdthi {vide above), 40 d. ; a tang, 
shebband, guluband (throat-strap), 24 d. ; a tandb (long rope) for securing 
the burden — camel-drivers call this rope tdqa tandb, or kharivdr — 38 d. ; 
a bdldposh, or covering, 15 d.^ 

For Jammdzas, two additional articles are allowed, viz., a gardanband, 
2 d. ; and a sina-band (chest-strap), 16 d. 

The cost of a set of plain furniture for Bughdis and Jammdzas amounts 
to 168-|-d., viz., an afsdr, studded with shells, 10 d. ; a dum-afsdr, \d. ; 
a jahdz, 16J d. ; a jul, 52-^ d. ; a tang, a shebband, and guluband, 24 d. ; 
a tdqa tandb, 31k d. ; a bdldposh, 28 d.® 

For Loks, the allowance for furniture is 143 d., viz., an afsdr, jahdz. 


^ The meaning is doubtful. The Arab. •■?ar6, likeoiVar, signifies atroopof camels. From 
the following it appears that sarbcki is a sort of quilt. 

Ajul{=jkul H.) is a heavy horse-covering of blanket and felt. — P.] 

® Oajkdri appears to be the correct reading. The Arab, jahaz means whatever is upon 
a camels especially the saddle and its appiirtenances,, generally made of coarse canvas 
steeped in lime {gaj). Hence gajkdrly white-w'ashed. 

* These items added up give 246 d., not 225J, as stated by Abu ’1-Fazl. When dis- 
crepancies are slight, they will be found to result from a rejection of the fractional 
parts of the cost of articles. The difference of 20i d, in this case can only have resulted 
from an omission on the part of the author, because all MSS. agree in the several items. 
Perhaps some of the articles were not exchanged trienniallyt but had to last a longer time. 

• These items added up give 169 d., instead of Abu ’l-Fa^l’s 1684 d. 
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Marwar, according to the former rates ; a. jul, 37| rf. ; a tang, skebband, 
gyluband, 14i d. ; a bdldposh, 28 d.^ 

The coloured and plain furniture is renewed once in three years, but 
not so the iron bands and the woodwork. In consideration of the old 
coloured furniture of every qatdr, si.xteen dams, and of plain furniture, 
fourteen dams, are deducted by the Government. At the end of every three 
years they draw out an estimate, from which one-fourth is deducted ; 
then, after taking away one-tenth of the remainder, an assignment is 
given for the rest.* 

’^Alafi camels (used for foraging) have their furniture renewed annually, 
at the cost of 52;2- d. for country-bred camels, and hks, viz. [for country 
bred camels] an afsar, 5 d. ; a jul, 36^ d. ; a sardoz, ^d. ; a tang and a 
skebband, 10® d. ; ® and [for loks], an afsar, a tang, and a skebband, as 
before ; a jul, 45f d. ; a sardoz, | d. 

From the annual estimate one-fourth is deducted, and an assignment 
is given for the remainder. 

SkaUta tats, or canvas sacks, for giving camels their grain, are allowed 
one for every qatgr, at a price of 30f d. for bugkdls and jammdzas, and 24r| d. 
for loks. 

Hitherto the cost of these articles had been uniformly computed and 
fixed by contract with the camel drivers. But when, in the forty-second 
year of the divine era [1598 a.d.], it was brought to the notice of His 
Majesty that these people were, to a certain extent, losers,' this regulation 
was abolished, and the current market price allowed for all articles. The 
price is therefore no longer fixed. 

On every New Year's day, the head camel-drivers receive permission 
for shearing the camels, anointing them with oil, injecting oil into the 
noses of the animals, and indenting for the furniture allowed to '^alaft 
eamels. 


A^in 64. 

EEGULATIONS FOR OILING CAMELS, AND INJECTING OIL 
INTO THEIR NOSTRILS. 

The scientific terms for these operations are tatliya and tajri^, though 
we might expect tatliya and tanshiq, because tanskiq means injecting into 
tke nose. 


* The items added up give 1-14 d., instead of Abu 'l-Fazl's 143 d. 

* Hence the Government paid, as a rule, of the estimates presented. 

® The addition gives 52 J d., instead of 524. The following items, for loks, give added 
up 62 1. 
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For each Bughdl and Jammdza 3f sers of sesame oil are annually 
allowed, viz., three sers for anointing, and f ser for injection into the nose. 
So also f s. of brimstone, and 6^ s. of butter-milk. For other kinds of 
camels the allowance is | s. of brimstone, s. of butter-milk, and | s. of 
grease for injecting into the nose-holes. 

Formerly these operations were repeated three times, but now only 
once, a year. 

A'-in 65. 

THE RANKS OF THE CAJMELS, AND THEIR SERVANTS. 

His Majesty has formed the camels into qatars, and given each qaiar 
in charge of a sarhan, or driver. Their wages are four-fold. The first class 
get 400 d. ; the second, 340 d. ; the third, 280 d. ; the fourth, 220 d., per 
mensem. 

The qatars are of three kinds — 1. Every five qatars are in charge of an 
experienced man, called Blstopanji, or commander of twenty-five. His 
salary is 720 d. He marks a Yabu horse, and has four drivers under him. 
2. Double the preceding, or ten qatars, are committed to the care of a 
Panjdhi, or commander of fifty. He is allowed a horse, draws 960 d., 
and has nine drivers under him. 3. Every hundred qatars are in charge 
of a Panjsadi, or commander of five hundred. Ten qatars are under his 
personal superintendence. With the exception of one qatdr, Government 
finds drivers for the others. The Panjdhls and Blstopanjls are under his 
orders. Their salary varies ; nowadays many Y uzhdshls ^ are appointed 
to this post. One camel is told off for the farrdshes. A writer also has 
been appointed. His Majesty, from his practical knowledge, has placed 
each Pansadl under a grandee of the court. Several active foot-soldiers 
have been selected to inquire from time to time into the condition of the 
camels, so that there may be no neglect. Besides, twice a year some 
people adorned with the jewel of insight inspect the camels as to their 
leanness or fatness at the beginning of the rains and at the time of the 
annual muster. 

Should a camel get lost, the Sdrbdn is fined the full value ; so also the 
Panjdhi and the Pansadl. If a camel get lame or blind, he is fined the 
fourth part of the price. 

Raibdrl. 

Raibdri is the name given to a class of Hindus who are acquainted with 
the habits of the camel. They teach the country-bred lok camel so to step 

^ Corresponding to our Captains of the Army, commanders of 100 soldiers. 

10 
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as to pass over great distances in a short time. Although from the capital 
to the frontiers of the empire, in every direction, relay horses are 
stationed, and swift runners have been posted at the distance of every 
five hos, a few of these camel riders are kept at the palace in readiness. 
Each Raibari is also put in charge of fifty stud arwanas, to which for 
the purpose of breeding, one hughur and two loks are attached. The latter 
(the males) get the usual allowance of grain, but nothing for grass. The 
fifty aru'dnas get no allowance for grain or grass. For every hughur, 
hughdi, and jammaza in the stud, the allowance for oiling and injecting 
into the nostrils is 4 s. of sesame oil, | s. of brimstone, s. of butter- 
milk.^ The first includes f s. of oil for injection. Loks, arwanas, ghurds, 
and mdya ghurds, get only 3f s. of sesame oil — the deduction is made for 
injection — 6^ s. of butter-milk,^ and f s. of brimstone. 

Botas and Dumbdlas — these names are given to young camels ; the 
former is used for light burdens ; they are allowed 2^ s. of oil, inclusive of 
5 s. for injection into the nostrils, J s. of brimstone, and 4^ s. of butter- 
milk.^ 

Full-grown stud-camels get weekly | s. of saltpetre and common salt ; 
botas get ^ s. 

The wages of a herdsman is 200 (f. per mensem. For grazing every 
fifty stud-camels, he is allowed five assistants, each of whom gets 2 d. per 
diem. A herdsman of two herds of fifty is obliged to present to His 
Maj esty three anvdnas every year ; on failure, their price is deducted from 
his salary. 

Formerly the state used to exact a fourth part of the wool sheared 
from every bughdi and jammaza, each camel being assessed to yield four 
sers of wool. This His Majesty has remitted, and in lieu thereof, has 
ordered the drivers to provide their camels with dum-afsdrs, wooden 
pegs, etc. 

The following are the prices of camels : — a bughdi, from 5 to 12 muhurs ; 
a jammaza, from 3 to 10 M . ; a hughur, from 3 - to 7 A/. ; ^ a mongrel lok, 
from 8 to 9 M. ; a country-bred, or a Baluchi lok, from 3 to 8 M. ; an 
arivana, from 2 to 4 M. 

His Majesty has regulated the burdens to be carried by camels. A first 
class hughdi, not more than 10 mans ; a second class do., 8 m. ; superior 
jammazas, loks, etc., 8 ?n. ; a second class do., 6 m. 

In this country, camels do not live above twenty-four vears. 

[» Hast, curds.— R] p In text “ froM 4 to 7 P.] 

The text has also here “ a rrulya bughur from 3 to 5 ; a ghurd from 3 to 8 • a mava 
ghurd and a lok from 3 to 7 ”. — P.] ’ ^ 
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A^'in 66 . 

THE GAW-MANA OR COW i-STABLES. 

Throughout the happy regions of Hindustan, the cow ^ is considered 
auspicious, and held in great veneration ; for by means of this animal, 
tillage is carried on, the sustenance of life is rendered possible, and the 
table of the inbahitant is filled with milk, butter-milk,^ and butter. It 
is capable of carrying burdens and drawing wheeled carriages, and thus 
becomes an excellent assistant for the three branches of the government. 

Though every part of the empire produces cattle of various kinds, 
those of Gujrat are the best. Sometimes a pair of them are sold at 100 
muhurs. They wiU travel 80 kos [120 miles] in 24 hours, and surpass even 
swift horses. Nor do they dung whilst running. The usual price is 20 
and 10 muhurs. Good cattle are also found in Bengal and the Dakhin. 
They kneel down at the time of being loaded. The cows give upwards of 
half a man of milk. In the province of Dihli again, cows are not worth 
more than 10 Rupees. His Majesty once bought a pair of cows for two 
lacs of dams [5,000 Rupees]. 

In the neighbourhood of Thibet and Kashmir, the Quids, or Thibetan 
Yak, occurs, an animal of extraordinary appearance. 

A cow will live to the age of twenty-five. 

From his knowledge of the wonderful properties of the cow, His 
Majesty, who notices everything which is of value, pays much attention 
to the improvement of cattle. He divided them into classes, and com- 
mitted each to the charge of a merciful keeper. One hundred choice 
cattle were selected as Mdsa and caUed kotal. They are kept in readiness 
for any service, and forty of them are taken unladen ^ on hunting expedi- 
tions, as shall be mentioned below (Book II, A‘m 27). Fifty-one others 
nearly as good are called half-fo)<af, and fifty-one more, quarter-jfcotoZ. 
Any deficiency in the first class is made up from the second, and that of 
the middle from the third. But these three form the cow ^-stables for His 
Majesty’s use. 

. Besides, sections of cattle have been formed, each varying in number 
from 50 to 100, and committed to the charge of honest keepers. The 
rank of each animal is fixed at the time of the public muster, when each 
gets its proper place among sections of equal rank. A similar proceeding 
is adopted for each section, when selected for drawing waggons and 
travelling carriages, or for fetching water {fride A*in 22). 


P Oav, ox. The bullock only is used for work. — P.] 


[• Mast, curds. — P.] 
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There is also a species of oxen, called gairii, small like gut horses, but 
very beautiful. 

Milch-cows and buffaloes have, also been divided into sections, and 
handed over to intelligent servants. 


A*-in 67. 

THE DAILY ALLOWANCE OF FOOD. 

Every head of the first khdsa class is allowed daily s. of grain,^ and 
Ig d. of grass. The whole stable gets daily 1 man 19 s. of molasses,* 
which is distributed by the Daro^a, who must be a man suitable for 
such a duty, and office. Cattle of the remaining Ichasa classes get daily 
6 s. of grain,^ and grass as before, but no molasses * are giv’en. 

In other cow-stables the daily allowance is as follows. First kind, 
6 s. of grain,^ 1-J d. of grass at court, and otherwise only 1 d. The second 
kind get 5 s. of grain,^ and grass as usual. The oxen used for travelling 
carriages get 6 s. of grain,' and grass as usual. First class gaints get 3 s. 
of grain, and 1 d. of grass at court, otherwise only f d. Second class do., 
2^ s. of grain, ^ and | d. of grass at court, otherwise only | d. 

A male buffalo (called arna) gets 8 s. of wheat flour boiled, 2 s. of 
ghl, I s. of molasses,* 1^ s. of grain,^ and 2 d. of grass. This animal, when 
young, fights astonishingly, and will tear a lion * to pieces. When this 
pecidiar strength is gone, it reaches the second stage, and is used for 
carrying water. It then gets 8 s. of grain, and 2 d. for grass. Female 
buffaloes used for carrying water get 6 s. of grain, and 2 d. for grass. First 
class oxen for leopard-waggons * get s. of grain ; and other classes, 5 s. 
of grain, but the same quantity of grass. Oxen for heavy waggons got 
formerly 5 s. of grain, and 1^ d. for grass ; but now they get a quarter ser 
less, and grass as before. 

The milch-cows, and buffaloes, when at court, have grain given them 
in proportion to the quantity of milk they give. A herd of cows and 
buffaloes is called that. A cow will give daily from 1 to 15 s. of milk ; a 
buffalo from 2 to 30 s. The buffaloes of the Panjab are the best in this 
respect. As soon as the quantity of milk given by each cow has been 
ascertained, there are demanded two dams weight of glii for every ser 
of milk. 


Dona=gram, sec p. 142, note 1. — P.] 

[’ Qand-i siyah, see p. 142, footnote 3, — P.] 

[’ Sher in India is the tiger, but shir in Persia is the lion. — P.] 

* Carriages for the transport of trained hunting leopards. Vide Book II, A‘in 27. 
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A*''in 68. 

THE SERVANTS EMPLOYED IX THE COW i-STABLES. 

In the Masa stables, one man is appointed to look after four head of 
cattle. Eighteen such keepers in the first stable get 5 d. per diem, and the 
remaining keepers, 4 d. In other stables, the salary of the keepers is the 
same, but each has to look after six cows.i Of the carriage drivers, some 
get their salaries on the list of the Ahadls ; others get 360 d., others 256 d. 
down to 112 d. Bahais, or carriages, are of two kinds : — 1. Chatridar or 
covered carriages, having four or more poles (which support the chatr, or 
umbrella) ; 2. without a covering. Carriages suited for horses are called 
ghur-bahal.^ For every ten waggons, 20 drivers and 1 carpenter are 
allowed. The head driver, or Mlrdaha, and the carpenter, get each 5 d. 
per diem ; the others 4 d. For some time 15 drivers had been appointed, 
and the carpenter was disallowed ; the drivers themselves undertook the 
repairs, and received on this account an annual allowance of 2,200 
dams [55 Rupees]. 

If a horn of an ox was broken, or the animal got blind, the Daro^a 
was fined one-fourth of the price, or even more, according to the extent 
of the injury. 

Formerly the Daro^as paid all expenses on account of repairs, and 
received for ever}^ day that the carriages were used, half a dam as ung 
money — ung is hemp smeared with ghT, and twisted romid about the 
axle-tree which, like a pivot, fits into the central hole of the wheel, and 
thus prevents it from wearing away or getting broken. When afterwards 
the Daro^aship was transferred to the drivers, they had to provide 
for this expense. At first, it was only customary for the carts to carry 
on marches a part of the baggage belonging to the different workshops ; 
but when the drivers performed the duties of the Daro^as they had also 
to j^rovide for the carriage of the fuel required at court and for the 
transport of building materials. But subsequently 200 waggons were 
set aside for the transport of building materials, whilst COO others have 
to bring, in the space of ten month j, 1,50,000 wans of fuel to the Imperial 
kitchen. And if officers of the government on any day use the Imperial 
waggons for other purposes, that day is to be separately accounted for, as 
also each service rendered to the court. The drivers are not subject to 
the Pagosht regulation (vide A‘In 83). If, however, an ox dies, they have 
to buy another. 


OdVf ox ; vide p. 357, note 1. — P.] 


[2 Ghnr bakal. — P.] 
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But when it came to the ears of His Majest}' that the above mode of 
contract was productive of much cruelty towards these ser\'iceable, but 
mute animals, he abolished this system, and gave them again in charge 
of faithful servants. The allowance of grain for every cart-bullock was 
fixed at 4 s., and 14 d. were given for grass. For other bullocks, the 
allowance is one-half of the preceding. But during the four rainy months 
no money is allowed for grass. There were also appointed for every 
eighteen carts twelve drivers, one of whom must understand carpenter’s 
work. Now, if a buUock dies, government supplies another in his stead, 
and likewise pays for the ung, and is at the expense of repairs. 

The cattle that are worked are mustered once a year by experienced 
men who estimate their fatness or leanness ; cattle that are unemployed 
are inspected every six months. Instead of the above mentioned transport 
of firewood, etc., the carters have now to perform any service which 
may be required by the government. 

A*^in 69. 

THE MULE STABLES. 

The mule possesses the strength of a horse and the patience of an ass, 
and though it has not the intelligence of the former it has not the 
stupidity of the latter. It never forgets the road which it has once 
travelled. Hence it is liked by His Majesty, whose practical wisdom 
extends to everything, and its breeding is encouraged. It is the best 
animal for carrying burdens and travelling over uneven ground, and it 
has a very soft step. People generally believe that the male ass couples 
with a mare, but the opposite connexion also is known to take place, as 
mentioned in the books of antiquity. The mule resembles its dam. His 
Majesty had a young ass coupled with a mare, and they produced a very 
fine mule. 

In many countries just princes prefer travelling about on a mule ; 
and people can therefore easily lay their grievances before them,'^ without 
inconveniencing the traveller. 

Mules are only bred in Hindustan in Pakhall,^ and its neighbourhood. 
The simple inhabitants of the country used to look upon mules as asses, 
and thought it derogatory to ride upon them ; but in consequence of the 

* which the subjects could not so easily do, if the princes, on their tours of administra- 
tion of justice, were to ride on elephants, because the plaintiff would stand too far from 
the king. 

’ The Sarkar of Pakhali lies between Atak (Attock) and Kashmir, a little north of 
Rawul Pindee. Vide towards the end of Book III. 
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interest which His Majesty takes in this animal, so great a dislike is now 
nowhere to be found. 

Mules are chiefly imported from “Jlraq-i “JArab and ‘ilraq-i “lAjam. 
Very superior mules are often sold at Rs. 1,000 per head. 

Like camels, they are formed into qatdrs of five, and have the same 
names, except the second mule of each qatdr, which is called bardast, 
[instead of peshdara, vide A*In 61, end]. 

Mules reach the age of fifty. 

70. 

THE DAILY ALLOWANCE OF FOOD FOR MULES. 

Such mules as are not country-bred, get at court, 6 s. of grain, and 2 d. 
for grass; otherwise, only l|d. Country-bred mules get 4s. of grain, 
and If d. of grass, when at court ; otherwise, 1 d. for grass. Each mule 
is allowed every week Zkjetals for salt ; but they give the salt in one lot. 

71. 

THE FURNITURE OF MUI-ES. 

For imported mules, a head stall of leather, 20 J d. ; an iron chain 
weighing 2 s., 10 d. ; a ranaki (crupper) of leather, 4 d. ; a pdidn (pack- 
saddle), 102 d. ; a shdltang (shawl strap), and a palds-tang (blanket strap), 
36J d. ; a tdqa tandh (a rope for fastening the burden), 63 d. ; a qdtir 
shaldq (a short whip), 6 d. ; a beU, one for every qatdr, 10 d. ; a horse- 
hair saddle, 40 d. ; a kaldwa (vide A‘In 45, No. 9) of leather, 13 d. ; a set 
of ropes, 9 d. ; a saddle cloth, 44 d. : a sardoz (a common head stall), 
4 d. ; a kkurjln (wallet), 15 d. ; a fodder-bag, 4 d. ; a magas-rdn (to drive 
away flies) of leather, 1 d. ; a curry-comb and a hair-glove (for washing), 
4d. Total 34.5fd. 

For country-bred mules the allowance is 151 J d., viz., a head stall of 
leather, 4 d. ; pack-saddle, 51 d. 18J_;. ; the two straps, 164 d. ; a tdqa 
tandb and sardoz, 40 d. ; a bell, 5 d. ; a fodder-bag, 3 d. ; a crupper, 3 d. ; 
a saddle, 24 d. ; a curry-comb and a hair-glove, 4 d. 

The furniture is renewed every third year ; but for all iron and wood 
work, half the price is deducted. The annual allowance for the repair of 
the furniture is 40 d. ; but on the march, the time of renewal depends on 
the wear. Mules are shod every six months at a cost of 8 d. per head. 

Each qatdr is in charge of a keeper. Turanis, Iranis, and Indians, are 
appointed to this office ; the first two get from 400 to 1,920 d. ; and the 
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third class, from 240 to 256 d. per mensem. Such keepers as have monthly 
salaries of 10 E. [400 d.]and upwards, have to find the psshang * (first mule 
of their qatdr) in grain and grass. Experienced people inspect the mules 
twice a year as to leaimess or fatness. Once a year they are paraded 
before. His Majesty. 

If a mule gets blind or lame, the muleteer is fined one-fourth of the 
cost price ; ond one-half, if it is lost. 

Asses also are employed for carrying burdens and fetching water. 
They get 3 s. of grain, and 1 d. for grass. The furniture for asses is the 
same as that for country-bred mules, but no saddle is given. The annual 
allowance for repairs is 23 d. The keepers do not get above 120 d. per 
mensem. 


A^ln 72. 

THE MANNER IN WHICH HIS MAJESTY SPENDS HIS TIME. 

The success of the three branches of the government, and the fulfil- 
ment of the wishes of the subjects, whether great or small, depend upon 
the manner in which a king spends his time. The care with which His 
Majesty guards over his motives, and watches over his emotions, bears 
on its face the sign of the Infinite, and the stamp of immortality ; and 
though thousands of important matters occupy, at one and the same time, 
his attention, they do not stir up the rubbish of confusion in the temple of 
his mind, nor do they allow the dust of dismay to settle on the vigour of 
his mental powers, or the habitual earnestness with which His Majesty 
contemplates the charms of God’s world. His anxiety to do the will of 
the Creator is ever increasing ; and thus his insight and wisdom are ever 
deepening. From his practical knowledge, and capacity for everything 
excellent, he can sound men of experience, though rarely casting a glance 
on his own ever extending excellence. He listens to great and small, 
expecting that a good thought, or the relation of a noble deed, may kindle 
in his mind a new lamp of wisdom, though ages have passed without his 
having found a really great man. Impartial statesmen, on seeing the 
sagacity of His Majesty, blotted out the book of their own wisdom, and 
commenced a new leaf. But with the magnanimity which distinguishes 
him, and with his wonted zeal, he continues his search for superior men, 
and finds a reward in the care with which he selects such as are fit for 
his society. 

[' The peshang is selected for being a quick-stepper and for intelligence.— P.] 
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Although surrounded by e\-ery external pomp and display, and by 
every inducement to lead a life of luxury and ease, he does not allow his 
desires, or his wrath, to renounce allegiance to Wisdom, his sovereign — 
how much less would he permit them to lead him to a bad deed ! Even 
the telling of stories, which ordinary people use as a means of lulling 
themselves into sleep, serves to keep His Majesty awake. 

Ardently feeling after God, and searching for truth. His Majesty 
exercises upon himself both inward and outward austerities, though he 
occasionally joins public worship, in order to hush the slandering tongues 
of the bigots of the present age. But the great object of his life is the 
acquisition of that sound morality, the sublime loftiness of which 
captivates the hearts of thinking sages, and silences the taunts of zealots 
and sectarians. 

Knowing the value of a lifetime, he never wastes his time, nor does 
he omit any necessarv duty, so that in the light of his upright intentions, 
every action of his life may be considered as an adoration of God. 

It is beyond my power to describe in adequate terms His Majesty’s 
devotions. He passes every moment of his life in self-examination or in 
adoration of God. He especially does so at the time, when morning 
spreads her azure silk, and scatters abroad her young, golden beams ; and 
at noon, when the light of the world-illuminating sun embraces the 
universe, and thus becomes a source of joy for all men ; in the evening 
when that fountain of light withdraws from the eyes of mortal man, to 
the bewildering grief of all who are friends of light ; and lastly at midnight, 
when that great cause of life turns again to ascend, and to bring the news 
of renewed cheerfulness to all who, in the melancholy of the night, are 
stricken with sorrow. All these grand mysteries are in honour of God, and 
in adoration of the Creator of the world ; and if dark-minded, ignorant 
men cannot comprehend their signification, who is to be blamed, and 
whose loss is it ? Indeed, every man acknowledges that we owe gratitude 
and reverence to our benefactors ; and hence it is incumbent on us, 
though our strength may fail, to show gratitude for the blessings we 
receive from the sun, the light of all lights, and to enumerate the benefits 
which he bestows. This is essentially the duty of kings, upon whom, 
according to the opinion of the wise, this sovereign of the heavens sheds 
an immediate light. ^ And this is the very motive which actuates His 
Majesty to venerate fire and reverence lamps. 

But why should I speak of the mysterious blessings of the sun, or of 


^ Vide Abu ’l-Fazl’s Preface, pp. iii and 49, 
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the transfer of his greater light to lamps ? Should I not rather dwell on 
the perverseness of those weak-minded zealots, who, with much concern, 
talk of His Majesty’s religion as of a deification of the Sun, and the intro- 
duction of fire-worship ? But I shall dismiss them with a smile. 

The compassionate heart of His Majesty' finds no pleasure in cruelties, 
or in causing sorrow to others ; he is ever sparing of the lives of his 
subjects, wishing to bestow happiness upon all. 

His Majesty abstains much from flesh, so that whole months pass away 
without his touching any animal food, which, though prized by most, is 
nothing thought of by the sage. His august nature cares but little for 
the pleasures of the world. In the course of twenty-four hours he never 
makes more than one meal. He takes a delight in spending his time in 
performing whatever is necessary and proper. He takes a little repose in 
the evening, and again for a short time in the morning ; but his sleep 
looks more like waking. 

His Majesty is accustomed to spend the hours of the night profitably ; 
to the private audience hall are then admitted eloquent philosophers 
and \’irtuous Sufis, who are seated according to their rank and entertain 
His Majesty with wise discourses. On such occasions His Majesty fathoms 
them, and tries them on the touch-stone of knowledge. Or the object 
of an ancient institution is disclosed, or new thoughts are hailed with 
delight. Here young men of talent learn to revere and adore His Majesty, 
and experience the happiness of having their wishes fulfilled, whilst old 
men of impartial judgment see themselves on the expanse of sorrow, 
finding that they have to pass through a new course of instruction. 

There are also present in these assemblies, unprejudiced historians, 
who do not mutilate history by' adding or sup2)ressing facts, and relate 
the impressive events of ancient times. His ilajesty often makes remarks 
wonderfully shrewd, or starts a fitting subject for conversation. On other 
occasions matters referring to the empire and the revenue are brought up, 
when His Majesty gives orders for whatever is to be done in each case. 

About a watch before daybreak, musicians of all nations are 
introduced, who recreate the assembly with music and songs, and religious 
strains ; and when four ghafts are left till morning His Majesty' retires 
to his private apartments, brings his external appearance in harmony 
with the simplicity of his heart, and launches forth into the ocean of 
contemplation. In the meantime, at the close of night, soldiers, 
merchants, peasants, tradespeople, and other professions gather round 
the palace, patiently waiting to catch a glimpse of His Majesty. Soon 
after day'break, they' are allowed to make the l;ornish (vide A^in 74). After 
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this, His Majesty allows the attendants of the Harem to pay their compli- 
ments. During this time various matters of v>-orldly and religious import 
are brought to the notice of His Majesty. As soon as they are settled, 
he returns to his private apartments and reposes a little. 

The good habits of His Majesty are so numerous that I cannot 
adequately describe them. If I were to compile dictionaries on this 
subject they would not be exhaustive. 

A*" in 73. 

REGULATIONS FOR ADMISSION TO COURT. 

Admittance to Court is a distinction conferred on the nation at large ; 
it is a pledge that the three branches of the government are properly 
looked after, and enables subjects personally to apply for redress of their 
grievances. Admittance to the ruler of the land is for the success of his 
government what irrigation is for a flower-bed ; it is the field, on which 
the hopes of tie nation ripen into fruit. 

His Majesty generally receives twice in the course of twenty-four 
hours, when people of all classes can satisfy their eyes and hearts with 
the light of his countenance. First, after performing his morning 
devotions, he is visible from outside the awning, to people of all ranks, 
whether they be given to worldly pursuits, or to a life of solitary contem- 
plation, without any molestation from the mace-bearers. This mode of 
showing himself is called, in the language of the country, darsan (view) ; 
and it frequently happens that business is transacted at this time. The 
second time of his being visible is in the State Hall, whither he generally 
goes after the first watch of the day. But this assembly is sometimes 
announced towards the close of day, or at night. He also frequently 
appears at a window, which opens into the State Hall, for the transaction 
of business ; or he dispenses there justice calmly and serenely, or 
examines into the dispensation of justice, or the merit of officers, without 
being influenced in his judgment by any predilections or anything imj)ure 
and contrary to the will of God. Every officer of government then 
presents various reports, or ex]>lains his several wants, and is instructed 
by His Majesty how to proceed. From his knowledge of the character 
of the times, though in opposition to the practice of kings of past ages. 
His Jlajesty looks upon the smallest details as mirrors capable of reflecting 
a comprehensive outline ; he does not reject that which superficial 
observers call unimportant, and counting the happiness of his subjects 
as essential to his own, never suffers his equanimity to be disturbed. 
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Whenever His Majesty holds court they beat a large drum, the 
sounds of which are accompanied by Divine praise. In this manner, 
people of all classes receive notice. His Majesty's sons and grandchildren, 
the grandees of the Court, and all other men who have admittance, attend 
to make the horn ish, and remain standing in their proper places. Learned 
men of renown and skilful mechanics jiay their respects ; the Darogjias 
and BitikchTs (\vriters) set forth their several wants ; and the officers of 
justice give in their reports. His Majesty, with his usual insight, gives 
orders, and settles ever}i:hing in a satisfactory manner. During the 
whole time, skilful gladiators and wrestlers from all countries hold them- 
.selves in readiness, and singers, male and female, are in waiting. Clever 
jugglers and funny tumblers also are anxious to exhibit their dexterity 
and agility. 

His Majesty, on such occasions, addresses himself to many of those 
who have been pre.sented, impressing all with the correctness of his 
intentions, the unbiasedness of his mind, the humility of his disposition, 
the magnanimity of his heart, the excellence of his nature, the cheerfulness 
of his countenance, and the frankness of his manners ; his intelligence 
pervades the whole assembly, and multifarious matters are easily and 
satisfactorily settled by his truly divine power. 

This vale of sorrows is changed to a place of rest : the army and the 
nation are content. May the empire flourish, and these blessings endure ! 

A*'in 74. 

REGULATIONS REGARDING THE KORNISH AND THE TASLlM. 

Superficial observers, correctly enough, look upon a king as the origin 
of the peace and comfort of the subjects. But men of deeper insight are 
of opinion that even spiritual progress among a people would be impossible 
unless emanating from the king, in whom the light of God dwells ; for 
near the throne, men w'ipe off the stain of conceit and build up the arch 
of tine humility.^ 

With the view, then, of promoting this true humility, kings in their 
wisdom have made regulations” for the manner in which people are to 
show their obedience. Some kings have adopted the bending down of 
the head. His ilajesty has commanded the palm of the right hand to be 
placed upon the forehead and the head to be bent downwards. This 

* Hence the presence of the king promotes humility, which is the foundation of all 
spiritual life. So especially in the case of Akbar, towards whom, as the head of the New 
Church, the subjects occupy the position of disciples. Vkle A^’in 77 and the Note after it. 
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mode of salutation, in the language of the present age, is called karnish, 
and signifies that the saluter has placed his head (which is the seat of 
the senses and the mind) into the hand of humility, giving it to the royal 
assembly as a present, and has made himself in obedience ready for any 
service that may be required of him. 

The salutation, called tasUm, consists in placing the back of the right 
hand on the ground, and then raising it gently till the person stands erect, 
when he puts the palm of his hand upon the crown of his head, which 
pleasing manner of saluting signifies that he is ready to give himself as 
an offering. 

His Majesty relates as follows : “ One day my royal father bestowed 
upon me one of his own caps, which I put on. Because the cap of the king 
was rather large, I had to hold it with my [right] hand, whilst bending 
my head downwards, and thus . performed the manner of salutation 
(kornish) above described. The king was pleased with this new method, 
and from his feeling of propriety ordered this to be the mode of the 
kornish and taslim. 

Upon taking leave, or presentation, or upon receiving a 7nansab, 
a.jdgir, or a dress of honour, or an elephant, or a horse, the rule is to make 
three tasUms ; but only one on all other occasions, when salaries are paid, 
or presents are made. 

Such a degree of obedience is also shown by servants to their masters, 
and looked upon by them as a source of blessings. Hence for the disciples 
of His Majesty, it was necessary to add something, viz., prostration ^ 
{sijda) ; and they look upon a pro.stration before His Majesty as a 
prostration performed before God ; for royalty is an emblem of the power 
of God, and a light-shedding ray from this Sun of the Absolute. 

Viewed in this light, the prostration has become acceptable to many, 
and proved to them a source of blessings upon blessings. 

But as some perverse and dark-minded men look upon prostration as 
blasphemous man-worship. His Majesty, from his practical wisdom, has 

' The prostration, or sijda, is one of the positions at prayer, and is therefore looked 
upon by all Muhammadans as the exclusiTC right of God. When Akbar, as the head of 
his new faith, was treated by his flattering friends, perhaps against his calmer judgment, 
as the representatiTB of God on earth, he had to allow prostration in the assemblies of 
the Elect. The people at large would never have submitted. The practice evidently- 
pleased the emperor, because he looked with fondness upon every custom of the ancient 
Persian kings, at whose courts the -npooKwelv had been the usual salutation. It was 
Nizam of BadaHishan who invented the prostration when the emperor was still at Fathpur 
[before 1586]. The success of the innovation made Mulla-A<;lam of Kabul exclaim, “ 0 
that I had been the inventor of this little business ! ” Bad. Ill, p. 153. Regardins 
Nizam, or Ghazi lUi.an, vide Abu l-Fazl’s list of Grandees, 2nd Book, No. 144. The 
sijda as an article of Akbar’s Divine Religion, will be again referred to in the note to 
A*!n 77. 
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ordered it to be. discontinued by the ignorant, and remitted it to all 
ranks, forbidding even his private attendants from using it in the Darbar-i 
’’Am (general court-days). However, in the private assembly, when any 
of those are in waiting, upon whom the star of good fortune shines, and 
they receive the order of seating themselves, they certainly perform the 
prostration of gratitude by bowing down their foreheads to the earth, 
and thus participate in the halo of good fortune. 

In this manner, by forbidding the people at large to prostrate, but 
allowing the Elect to do so. His Majesty fulfds the wishes of both, and 
shows the world a fitting example of practical wisdom. 

A*m 75. 

ON ETIQUETTE. 

Just as spiritual leadership requires a regulated mind, capable of 
controlling covetousness and wrath, so does political leadership depend on 
an external order of things, on the regulation of the difference among men 
in rank, and the power of liberality. If a king possess a cultivated 
mind, his position as the spiritual leader of the nation wiU be in harmony 
with his temporal office ; and the performance of each of his political 
duties will be equivalent to an adoration of God. Should anyone search 
for an example, I would point to the practice of His Majesty, which will 
be found to exhibit that happy harmony of motives, the contemplation 
of which rewards the searcher with an increase of personal knowledge, 
and leads him to worship this ideal of a king.^ 

When His Majesty seats himself on the throne, all that are present 
perform the kornish, and then remain standing at their places, according 
to their rank, with their arms crossed,- partaking, in the light of his 
imperial countenance, of the elixir of life, and enjoying everlasting 
happiness in standing ready for any service. 


* The words of the text are ambiguous. They may also mean, and leads him to praise 
me as the man U'ho directed him tmcards this example. 

^ The finger tips of the left hand touch the right elbow, and those of the right hand 
the left elbow ; or, the fingers of each hand rest against the inner npper arm of the opposite 
side. The lower arms rest on the hamarband. When in this position, a servant is called 
amada-yi Hidmat, or ready for service. Sometimes the right foot also is put over the 
left, the toes of the former merely touching the ground. The shoes are, of course, left 
outside at the saff-i nie;al. The emperor .sits on the throne(t'tde Plate VII) with crossed 
legs, or chahdr-zanii, a position of comfort which Orientals allow to persons of rank. This 
position, however, is called fir<lavmi nishast, or Pharaoh’s mode of sitting, if assumed 
by persons of no rank in the presence of strangers. Pharaoh — Orientals mean the Pharaoh 
of the time of Jloses — is proverbial in the East for vainglory. The position suitable for 
society is the duzdnu mode of sitting, i.e., the person first kneels down with his body 
straight : he then lets the body gently sink till he sits on his heels, the arms being kept 
extended and the hands resting on the knees. 
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The eldest prince places himself, when standing, at a distance of one 
to four yards from the throne, or when sitting, at a distance from two to 
eight. The second prince stands from one and one-half to six yards from 
the throne, and in sitting from three to twelve. So also the third ; but 
sometimes he is admitted to a nearer position than the second prince, and 
at other times both stand together at the same distance. But His Majesty 
generally places the younger princes affectionately nearer. 

Then come the Elect of the highest rank, who are worthy of the 
spiritual guidance of His Majesty, at a distance of three to fifteen yards, 
and in sitting from five to twenty. After this follow the senior grandees 
from three and a half yards, and then the other grandees, from ten or 
twelve and a half yards from the throne. 

All others stand in the Yasal.^ One or two attendants ^ stand nearer 
than all. 


A'- in 76. 

THE MUSTER OF MEN. 

The business which His Majesty daily transacts is most multifarious ; 
hence I shall only describe such affairs as continually recur. 

A large number of men are introduced on such days, for which an 
Anjuman-i Dad o Dihish, or assembly of expenditure, has been announced. 
Their merits are inquired into, and the coin of knowledge passes current. 
Some take a burden from their hearts by expressing a wish to be enrolled 
among the members of the Divine Faith ; others want medicines for their 
diseases.^ Some pray His Majesty to remove a religiolis doubt ; others 
again seek his advice for settling a worldly matter.* There is no end to 
such requests, and I must confine myself to the most necessary cases. 

The salaries of a large number of men ® from Turan and Iran, Turkey 
and Europe, Hindustan and Kashmir, are fixed by the proper officers in 

* Yasal signifies the wing of an army, and here, the two wings into which the assembly 
is divided. The place before the throne remains free. One wing was generally occupied 
by the grandees of the Court and the chief functionaries ; on the other wing stood the 
Qur (vide p. 116), the Mullas, and the SUlama, etc. 

* The servants who hold the sdya-ban, A^in 19, or the fans. 

^ This is to be taken literally. The water on which Akbar breathed, was a universal 
remedy. Vide next A*’m. 

* As settling a famUy-feud, recommending a matrimonial alliance, giving a new-born 
child a suitable name, etc. 

® Abu ’1-Fazl means men who were willing to serve in the several grades of the standing 
army. The standing army consisted of cavalry, artillery, and rifles. There was no regular 
infantry. Men who joined the standing army, in the beginning of Akbar’s reign, brought 
their own horse and accoutrements with them ; but as this was found to be the cause 
of much inefficiency (vide Second Book, A‘in 1) a horse was given to each recruit on 
joining, for which he was answerable. 
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a manner described below, and the men themselves are taken before His 
Maj esty by the paymasters. Formerly it had been the custom for the men 
to come with a horse and accoutrements ; but nowadays only men 
appointed to the post of an Ahadi bring a horse. The salary as proposed 
by the officers who bring them is then increased or decreased, though it 
is generally increased ; for the market of His Majesty’s liberality is 
never dull. The number of men brought before His Majesty depends on 
the number of men available. Every Monday all such horsemen are 
mustered as were left from the preceding week. With the view of 
increasing the army and the zeal of the officers. His Majesty gives to 
each who brings liorsemen, a present of two dams for each horseman. 

Special Bitikchis * [writers] introduce in the same manner such as are 
fit to be Ahadls. In their case. His Majesty always increases the stipulated 
salary. As it is customary for every AhadI to buy ® his own horse. His 
Majesty has ordered to bring to every muster the horses of any Ahadls 
who may have lately died, which he hands over to the newly appointed 
Ahadis either as presents or charging the price to their monthly salaries. 

On such occasions. Senior Grandees and other Amirs introduce also 
any of their friends, for whom they may solicit appointments. His 
Majesty then fixes the salaries of such candidates according to circum- 
stances ; but appointments under fifty rupees per mensem are rarely 
ever solicited in this manner. 

Appointments to the Imperial workshops also are made in such 
assemblies, and the salaries are fixed. 


A^ln 77 . 

HIS MAJESTY « AS THE SPIRITUAL GUIDE OF THE PEOPLE. 

God, the Giver of intellect and the Creator of matter, forms mankind 
as He pleases, and gives to some comprehensiveness, and to others 
narrowness of disposition. Hence the origin of two opposite tendencies 


' As Abadls drew a higher salary (II, A*rn 4) they could buy, and maintain, horses of 
a superior kind. 

* A^in 4 of the second book mentions only one officer appointed to recruit the ranks 
of Ahadis. 

’ So according to two MSS. My text edition, p. 158, 1. 10, has As it is not customary 
for Ahadis to buy a horse, etc. Both readings give a sense, though I should prefer the 
omission of the negative word. According to A*in 4 of the second book, an Ahadi was 
supplied with a horse when his first horse had died. To such cases the negative phrase 
would refer. But it was customary for Ahadis to bring their own horse on joining ; and 
this is the case which Abu '1-Fazl evidently means ; for in the whole A^in he speaks of 
newcomers. 

* A note will be found at the end of this A^’in. 
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among men, one class of whom turn to religious {din) and the other class 
to worldly thoughts {dunya). Each of these two divisions selects different 
leaders,^ and mutual repulsiveness grows to open rupture. It is then that 
men’s blindness and silliness appear in their true light ; it is then dis- 
covered how rarely mutual regard and charity are to be met with. 

But have the religious and the worldly tendencies of men no common 
ground ? Is there not everywhere the same enrapturing beauty ^ which 
beams forth from so many thousand hidden places ? Broad indeed is 
the carpet ® which God has spread, and beautiful the colours which He 
lias given it. 

The Lover and the Beloved are in reality one ; * 

Idle talkers speak of the Brahmin as distinct from his idol. 
There is but one lamp in this house, in the rays of which. 
Wherever I look, a bright assembly meets me. 

One man thinks that by keeping his passions in subjection he worships 
God ; and another finds self-discipline in watching over the destinies of a 
nation. The rebgion of thousands of others consists in clinging to an idea ; 
they are happy in their sloth and unfitness of judging for themselves. 
But when the time of reflection comes, and men shake off the prejudices 
of their education, the threads of the web of religious blindness ® break, 
and the eye sees the glory of harmoniousness. 

But the ray of such wisdom does not light up every house, nor could 
every heart bear such knowledge. Again, although some are enlightened, 
many would observe silence from fear of fanatics, who lust for blood, 
but look like men. And should anyone muster sufficient courage, and 


1 Ab prophets, the leaders of the Church ; and kings, the leaders of the State. 

* God. He may be worshipped by the meditatiye and by the active man. The 
former speculates on the essence of God, the latter rejoices in the beauty of the world, 
and does his duty as man. Both represent tendencies apparently antagonistic ; but as 
both strive after God, there is a ground common to both. Hence mankind ought to 
learn that there is no real antagonism between din and dunya. Let men rally round 
Akbar, who joins Sufic depth to practical wisdom. By his example, he teaches men how 
to adore God in doing one’s duties ; his superhuman knowledge proves that the light 
of God dwells in him. The surest way of pleasing God is to obey the king. The reader 
will do well to compare Abu ’l-Fazl's preface with this A^in. 

* The world. 

* These Sufic lines illustrate the idea that “ the same enrapturing beauty ” is every- 
where. God is everywhere, in everything ; hence everything is God. Thus God the 
Beloved, dwells in man, the lover, and both are one, Brahmin=man; the idol=God 
lamp=thought of God ; house=man’s heart. The thoughtful man sees everywhere 
“ the bright assembly of God’s works ”. 

‘ The text has taqlid, which means k) put a collar on one’s own neck, to follow another 
blindly, especiaUy in religious matters. “ All things which refer to prophetship and 
revealed religion they [Abu ’1-Fazl, Hakim, Abu ’1-Fatb, etc.] called taqlidiydt, i.e., things 
against reason, because they put the basis of religion upon reason, not testimony. Besides, 
there came [during A.H. 983, or A.D. 1575] a great number of Portuguese, from whom 
thej^ likewise picked up doctrines justifiable by reasoning.” Badd,oni II, p. 281. 

11 
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openly proclaim his enlightened thoughts, pious simpletons would call 
him a mad man, and throw him aside as of no account, whilst ill-starred 
wetches would at once think of heresy and atheism, and go about with 
the intention of killing him. 

Whenever, from lucky circumstances, the time arrives that a nation 
learns to understand how to worship truth, the people will naturally 
look to their king, on account of the high position which he occupies, 
and expect him to be their spiritual leader as well ; for a king possesses, 
independent of men, the ray of Divnne wisdom,^ which banishes from 
his heart everything that is conflicting. A king will therefore some- 
times observe the element of harm'. ny in a multitude of things, or some- 
times reversely, a multitude of things in that which is apparently one ; 
for he sits on the throne of distinction, and is thus equally removed from 
joy or sorrow. 

Now this is the case with the monarch of the present age, and this 
book is a witness of it. 

Men versed in foretelling the future knew this when His Majesty 
was born,^ and together with all others that were cognizant of the secret, 
they have since been waiting in joyful expectation. His Majesty, how- 
ever, wisely surrounded himself for a time with a veil, as if he were an 
outsider, or a stranger to their hopes. But can man counteract the will 
of God ? His Majesty, at first, took all such by surprise as were wedded 
to the prejudices of the age ; but he could not help revealing his inten- 
tions ; they grew to maturity in spite of him, and are now fuUy known. 
He now is the spiritual guide of the nation, and sees in the performance 
of this duty a means of pleasing God. He has now opened the gate 
that leads to the right path, and satisfies the thirst of all that wander 
about panting for truth. 

But whether he checks men in their desire of becoming disciples, or 
admits them at other times, he guides them in each case to the realm of 
bliss. Many sincere inquirers, from the mere light of his wisdom, or his 
holy breath, obtain a degree of awakening which other spiritual doctors 


* Vide -Abu ’l-Fazl’s preface, p. iii, 1. 19. 

* This is an allusion to the wonderful event which happened at the birth of the emperor. 
Akbar spoke," From Mirza Shah Muhammad, called CTiaznin Khan, son of Shah BegUian, 
who had the title of Pawran Khan, and was an Argjhiin by birth.” The author heard him 
say at Labor, in A.H. 10.53, “ 1 asked Nawab CAziz Kokab, who has the title of Khan-i 
ACzam [ride List of Grandees, second Book, A^in .30], whether the late emperor, bke the 
Messiah, had really spoken w'ith his august mother. He replied, “ His mother told 
me it wa.s true.” Dahistdn vl Mazdhib, Calcutta edition, p. 390. Bombay edition, 
p. 260. The words which Christ spoke in the cradle, are given in the Qur*’an.Sur. 19, and in 
the spurious gospel of the Infancy of Christ, pp. 5. 111. 
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could not j^roduce by repeated fasting and prayers for forty da3’s. 
Xunibers of those who have renounced the world, as Sannasts, Jogls, 
Sei'rds. Qalandars, Hakims, and Sufis, and thousands of such as follow 
worldly pursuits as soldiers, tradespeople, mechanics, and husbandmen, 
have daily their e3’es opened to insight, or have the light of their knowledge 
increased. Men of all nations, 3-oiing and old, friends and strangers, 
the far and near, look upon offering a vow to His Majesty as the means of 
solving all their difficulties, and bend down in worship on obtaining their 
desire. Others again, from the distance of their homes, or to avoid the 
crowds gathering at Court, offer their vows in secret, and pass their lives in 
grateful praises. But when His Majest3' leaves Court, in order to settle 
the affairs of a province, to conquer a kingdom, or to enjo3' the pleasures 
of the chase, there is not a hamlet, a town, or a cit3^ that does not send 
forth crowds of men and women with vow-ofierings in their hands, and 
prayers on their lips, touching the ground with their foreheads, praising 
the efficacy of their vows, or proclaiming the accounts of the spiritual 
as.sistance received. Other multitudes ask for lasting bliss, for an upright 
heart, for advice how best to act, for strength of the bodv', for enlighten- 
ment, for the birth of a son, the reunion of friends, a long life, increase 
of wealth, elevation in rank, and many other things. His Majesty, who 
knows what is really good, gives satisfactory answers to every one, and 
applies remedies to their religious perplexities. Not a day passes but 
people bring cups of water to him, beseeching him to breathe upon it. 
He who reads the letters of the divine orders in the book of fate, on seeing 
the tidings of hope, takes the water with his blessed hands, places it in 
the ra3's of the world-illuminating sun, and fulfds the desire of the 
suppliant. Many sick people * of broken hopes, whose diseases the most 
eminent physicians pronounced incurable, have been restored to health 
by this divine means. 

A more remarkable case is the following. A simple-minded recluse 
had cut off his tongue, and throwing it towards the threshold of the 
palace, said, “ If that certain bli.ssful thought,- which I just now have, 
has been put into my heart by God, my tongue will get well ; for the 
sincerity of my belief must lead to a haj)p3^ issue.” The da3’’ was not 
ended before he obtained his wish. 


‘ “ He [Akbarl showedhimself every momins at a window, in front of which multitudes 
came and prostrated themselves ; while women brought their sick infants for his benedic- 
tion and offered presents on their recovery.” From the account of the Goa Missionaries 
who came to Akbar in 1595, in Murray’s Discoveries in Asia, II, p. 90. 

* His thought was this. If Akbar is a prophet, he must, from hi.s sui>crnatural « isdoni. 
And out in what condition I am lying here. 
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Those who are acquainted with the religious knowledge and the piety 
of His Majesty, will not attach any importance to some of his customs,^ 
remarkable as they may appear at first ; and those who know His 
Majesty’s charity and love of justice, do not even see anything remarkable 
in them. In the magnanimity of his heart he never thinks of his perfec- 
tion, though he is the ornament of the world. Hence he even keeps back 
many who declare themselves willing to become his disciples. He often 
says, “ Why should I claim to guide men before I myself am guided ? ” 
But when a novice bears on his forehead the sign of earnestness of purpose, 
and he be daily enquiring more and more. His Majesty accepts him, and 
admits him on a Sunday, when the world-illuminating sun is in its highest 
splendour. Notwithstanding every strictness and reluctance shown by 
His Majesty in admitting novices, there are many thousands, men of all 
classes, w'ho have cast over their shoulders the mantle of belief, and look 
upon their conversion to the New Faith as the means of obtaining every 
blessing. 

At the above-mentioned time of everlasting auspiciousness, the novice 
with his turban in his hands, puts his head on the feet of His Majesty. 
This is symbolical,* and expresses that the novice, guided by good 
fortune and the assistance of his good star, has cast aside * conceit and 
selfishness, the root of so many evils, offers his heart in worship, and now 
comes to inquire as to the means of obtaining everlasting life. His Majesty, 
the chosen one of God, then stretches out the hand of favour, raises up 
the suppliant, and replaces the turban on his head, meaning by these 
symbolical actions that he has raised up a man of pure intentions, who 
from seeming existence has now entered into real life. His Majesty' 
then gives the novice the Shast* upon which is engraved “ The Great 
Name ”,® and His Majesty’s symbolical motto, “ AllSh'‘ Akhar.” This 
teaches the novice the truth that 


* “ He [Akbar] showed, besides, no partiality to the Stuhammadans ; Sud when in 
strait.s for money, would even plunder the mosques to eqmp his cavalry. Yet there 
remained in the breast of the monarch a stronghold of idolatry, on which they [the 
Portuguese miasionaries] could never make any impression. Xot only did he adore the 
sun, and make long prayers to it four times a day, he also held himself forth as an object 
of worship ; and though exceedingly tolerant as to other modes of faith, never would 
admit of any encroachments on his own divinity.” Murray's Diseovfries, II. p. 95. 

* The text has zaban-i )tal, and a little lower down, zaban-i bezufani. Zaban-i Jtdil, or 
symbolical language is opposed to zaban-i mayal, spoken words. 

’ Or rather, from his head, as the texVjths, because the casting aside of selfishness is 
symbolically expressed by taking off UldTurban. To wear a turban is a distinction. 

* Shast means aim : seconcM^^s/tnythinq round, either a ring, or a thread, as the 

Brahminical thread. Here seems to be meant. Or it may be the likeness of the 

Emperor which, accordjpg-fo Bndaoni, the members wore on their turbans. 

* The Great Sanre i.s a name of Ood. “ Some say it is the word Allah ; others say it 
is Af-Samait, the eternal; others Al-Hayy. the living ; others Al-Qayyiim, the everlasting ; 
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“ The pure Shast and the pure sight never err.” 

Seeing the wonderful habits of His Majesty, his sincere attendants 
are guided, as circumstances require it ; and from the wise counsels 
they receive they soon state their wishes openh’. They learn to satisfy 
their thirst in the spring of divine favour, and gain for their wisdom and 
motives renewed light. Others, according to their capacities are taught 
wisdom in excellent advices. 

But it is impossible, while speaking of other matters besides, to give a 
full account of the manner in which His Majesty teaches wisdom, heals 
dangerous diseases, and applies remedies for the severest sufferings. 
Should my occupations allow sufficient leisure, and should another term 
of life be granted me, it is my intention to lay before the world a separate 
volume on this subject. 

Ordinances of the Divine Faith. 

The members of the Divine Faith, on seeing each other, observe the 
following custom. One says, “ AMh" Akbar,” and the other responds, 
“ Jall'‘ JalMuh".” ^ The motive of His Majesty in laying down this 
mode of salutation, is to remind men to think of the origin of their 
existence, and to keep the Deity in fresh, lively, and grateful remembrance. 

It is also ordered by His Majesty that, instead of the dinner usually 
given in remembrance of a man after his death, each member should 
prepare a dinner during his lifetime, and thus gather provisions for his 
last journey. 

Each member is to give a party on the anniversary of his birthday. 


others, Ar-Bahmarif ar-rahim, the clement and merciful; others Al-Muhaymin^ the 
protector.” “ QazI Hamid” ’d-Din of Nagor says, the Great Name is the word 

Hu, or He (God), because it has a reference to God'.s nature, as it shows that He has no 
other at His side. Again, the word hu is a root, not a derivative. All epithets of Gcd 
are contained in it.” Kashf« 'ULu<jhat. 

^ These formulje remind us of Akbar's name, JaJlah \l-Din Multammad Akbar. The 
words Allah^ Akbar are ambiguous ; they may mean. God is great, or Akbar is God, There 
is no doubt that Abkar liked the phrase for its ambiguity ; for it was used on coins, the 
Imperial seals, and the heading of books, farmans, etc. His era was called the Divine era ; 
his faith, the Divine faith; and the noteat the end of this A*'rn shows how Akbar, starting 
from the idea of the Divine right of kings, eradually came to look upon himself as the 
Miijtahid of the age, then as the prophet of God and Goal's Vice-regent on earth, and lastly 
as a Deity. ” It uas during these flays [A.H. 083, or A.D. 1575-6j that His Majesty once 
asked how people would like it if he ordered the words AUuh*^ Akbar to be cut on the 
Imperial seal and the dies of his coin'*. Most said, people Mould like it very much. But 
D‘ i Ibnlhini objected, and said, the phrase had an ambiguous meaning, and the emperor 
jiiight substitute the Qur*^an verse La-zik}» 'llah' albai» (To think of God is the greatest 
thing), because it involved no ambiguity. But His Majesty got displease<l, and said 
it Mas surely sufficient that no man who felt his weakness would claim Divinity : he merely 
looked to the sound of the words, and he had never thought that a thing could be carried 
to such an extreme.” Jinddoni, p. 210. 
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and arrange a sumptuous feast. He i.s to bestow alms^ and thus prepare 
provisions for the long journey. 

His Majesty has also ordered that members should endeavour to 
abstain from eating flesh. They may allow others to eat flesh without 
touching it themselves ; but during the month of their birth thev are 
not even to approach meat. Xor shall members go near anything that 
they have themselves slain ; nor eat of it. Neither shall they make use 
of the same vessels with butchers, fishers, and birdcatchers. 

Members should not cohabit with pregnant, old, and barren women ; 
nor with girls under the age of puberty. 

Note by the Traxslator ox the Religious Views of the 
E-mperor Akbar. 

In connexion with the preceding A*in, it may be of interest for the 
general reader, and of some, value for the future historian of Akbar’s 
reign, to collect, in form of a note, the information which we possess 
regarding the religious views of the Emperor Akbar. The sources from 
which this information is derived, are, besides Abu ’l-Fazl’s A*m, the 
Muntakhab'‘ ’t-Tcnvanl^ by Abd“ 1-Qadir ibn-i iMiilnk Shah of Badiion — 
regarding whom I would refer tlie reader to p. 110, and to a longer article 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1869 — and the Dabistan'^ 
'l-MazdhihJ a work written about sixty years after Akbar’s death by an 
unknown Muhammadan writer of strong Tarsi tendencies. Nor must 
we forget the valuable testimony of some of the Portuguese missionaries 
whom Akbar called from Goa, as Rodolpho Aquaviva, Antonio de Mon- 
serrato, Francisco Enriques, etc., of whom the first is mentioned by 
Abu ’1-Fazl under the name of Pddrl RadalfJ There exist also two 
articles on Akbar’s religious views, one by Captain Vans Kennedy, 
published in the second volume of the Transactions of the Bombay 
Literary Society, and another by the late Horace Hayman Wilson, which 
had originally appeared in the Calcutta Quarterly Oriental Magazine, 
vol. i, 1824, and has been reprinted in the second volume of Wilson’s 
works, London, 1862. Besides, a few e.xtracts from BadaonI, bearing on 
tliis subject, will bo found in Sir H. Elliott’s Bibliographical Index to the 
Historians of Muhammadan India, f>. 24.3 ff. The proceedings of the 
Portuguese missionaries at Akbar’s Court are described in jMurray’s 

^ Printed at ('alciittii in 1809 with a sliort dictionary, and reprinted at Bombay 
A.H. 1272 [A. I). 1S;>0]. Tliis work has also been trant^Iated into English at the cost of the 
Oriental Translation Ev.iul. 

= Xot Padre UudJ/, Elphinstone's history, but uib^, the letter 

(him) luivin:r been mistaken for a i fyd). 
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Historical Account of Discoveries and Travels in Asia, Edinburgh, 1820, 
vol. ii. 

I shall commence with extracts from Badaonld The translation is 
literal, which is of great importance in a difficult writer like Badaonl. 

Abu ’l-FazFs second introduction to Akbar. His pride. 

[Badaonl, edited by Mawlawi Aojia Ahmad ‘^All, in the Bibliotheca 
Indica, vol. ii, p. 198.] 

It was during these days [end of 982 A.H.] that Abu T-Fazl, son of 
Shaykh Mubarak of Nagor, came the second time to court. He is now 
styled Allamt. He is the man that set the world in flames. He lighted up 
the lamp of the Sabdhls, illustrating thereby the story of the man who, 
because he did not know what to do, took up a lamp in broad daylight, 
and representing himself as opposed to all sects, tied the girdle of 
infallibility round his waist, according to the saying, “ He who forms an 
opposition, gains power.” He laid before the Emperor a commentary 
on the Ayat'^ ’l-kursi,^ which contained aU subtleties of the Qm*^an ; 
and though people said that it had been written by his father, Abu T-Fazl 
was much praised. The numerical value of the letters in the words 
Tafsir-i Akbart (Akbar’s commentary) gives the date of composition 
[983]. But the emperor praised it, chiefly because he expected to find in 
Abu T-Fazl a man capable of teaching the Mullas a lesson, whose pride 
certainly resembles that of Pharaoh, though this e.xpectation was opposed 
to the confidence which His Majesty had placed in me. 

The reason of Abu T-FazTs opiuionativeness and pretensions to 
infallibility was this. At the time when it was customary to get hold of, 
and kill such as tried to introduce innovations in religious matters (as 
had been the case with Mir Habshi and others), Shaylffi ‘iAbd° ’n-Nabi 
and Makhdum" T-Mulk, and other learned men at court, unanimously 


' As in the following extracts the years of the Hijrah are given, the reader may 
convert tbem according to this table : — 

The year 1980 A.H. commenced 14th Mav, 1572 fOld St vie]. 


981— 3rd May, 1573 

982 — 23rd April. 1574 

983 — 12th April, 1575 
9S^31st March, 1576 

985 — 21st March, 1577 

986— 10th Maitih, 1^78 

987 — 28th February, 1579 

988 — 17th February, 1580 

989 — 5th February, 1581 

990 — 26th January, 15S2 

991 — 15th January, 1583 

992 — 4th January, 1584 
2 Qur., Sur. JI, 256. 


993 — 24th December, 1584 

994 — 13th December, 1585 

995 — 2nd December, 1586 
990 — 22nd November, 1587 

997 — 10th November, 1588 

998 — 31&t October, 1589 

999— 20th October. 1590 

1000 — 9th October, 1591 

1001 — 28th September, 1592 

1002 — 17th September, 1593 

1003 — dth September, 1594 

1004 — 27th August, 1590 
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represented to the emperor that Shaykh Mubarak also, in as far as he 
pretended to be Mahdl} belonged to the class of innovators, and was not 
only himself damned, but led others into damnation. Having obtained 
a sort of permission to remove him, they dispatched police officers to 
bring him before the emperor. But when they found that the Shayidi. 
with his two sons, had concealed himself, they demolished the pulpit 
in his prayer-room. The Shaylffi, at first, took refuge with Salim-i 
ChishtI at Fathpur, who then was in the height of his glory, and requested 
him to intercede for him. Shaylffi Salim, however, sent him money by 
some of his disciples, and told him it would be better for him to go away 
to Gujrat. Seeing that Salim took no interest in him, Shaylffi Mubarak 
applied to Mlrza Aziz Koka [Akbar’s foster-brother], who took occasion 
to praise to the emperor the Shayldi’s learning and voluntary poverty, 
and the superior talents of his two sons, adding that Mubarak was a most 
trustworthy man, that he had never received lands as a present, and that 
he Aziz] could really not see why the Shaykh was so much persecuted. 
The emperor at last gave up aU thoughts of killing the Shaylffi. In a short 
time matters took a more favourable turn ; and Abu T-Fazl when once 
in favour with the emperor (officious as he was, and time-serving, openly 
faithless, continually studying His Majesty’s whims, a flatterer beyond 
all bounds) took every opportunity of reviling in the most shameful way 
that sect whose labours and motives have been so little appreciated,* 
and became the cause not only of the extirpation of these experienced 
people, but also of the ruin of all servants of God, especially of Shayidis. 
pious men, of the helpless, and the orphans, whose livings and grants he 
cut down. 

He used to say, openly and implicitly : — 

0 Lord, send down a proof * for the people of the world ! 

Send these Nimrods * a gnat as big as an elephant ! 

These Pharaoh-like fellows have lifted up their heads ; 

Send them a Moses with a staff, and a Nile ! 


^ Vide p. 113. note 2. 

^ Badaoni beloiiL'cd to the believers in the approach of the Millenniiini. A few y^ars 
later, Akbar used Mahdawi rumours for hi.s own purposes ; vide below. The extract shows 
that there existed before 982, heretical innovators, whom the emperor allowed to be 
pe. secuted. Matters soon took a different turn, 

^ That is. a man capable of teaching the SUlamas a lesson. Abu ’1-Fazl means himself. 

* Nimrod, or Namrud, and Pharaoh, are proverbial in the East for their pride. Nimrod 
was killed by a gnat which had crept through the nose to his brain. He could only relieve 
his pains by striking the crown of his head ; but at last he died from the effects of his 
own blows. 
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And when in consequence of his harsh proceedings, miseries and 
misfortunes broke in upon the '^Ulamas (who had persecuted him and 
his father), he applied the following Ruba’^i to them : — 

I have set fire to my barn with my own hands. 

As I am the incendiary, how can I complain of my enemy ? 

No one is my enemy but myself. 

Woe is me ! I have torn my garment with my own hands. 

And when during disputations people quoted against him the edict of 
any Mujtahid} he used to say, “ Oh don’t bring me the arguments of 
this sweetmeat-seller and that cobbler, or that tanner 1 ” He thought 
himself capable of giving the lie to all ShayHis and ‘•Ulamas. 

Commencement of the Disjmtations. [Badaoni II, p. 200.] 

“ During the year 983 A.H., many places of worship were built at 
the command of His Majesty. The cause was this. For many years 
previous to 983 the emperor had gained in succession remarkable and 
decisive victories. The empire had grown in extent from day to day ; 
everything turned out well, and no opponent was left in the whole world. 
His Majesty had thus leisure to come into nearer contact with ascetics 
and the disciples of the Mu*^miyyah sect, and passed much of his time in 
discussing the word of God (Qur*au), and the word of the prophet (the 
Hadin, or Tradition). Questions of Sufism, scientific discussions, inquiries 
into philosophy and law, were the order of the day. His Majesty passed 
whole nights in thoughts of God ; he continually occupied himself with 
pronouncing the names Yd Hu and Yd Hddl, which had been mentioned 
to him,® and his heart was full of reverence for Him who is the true Giver. 
From a feeling of thankfulness for his past successes, he would sit many 
a morning alone in prayer and melancholy, on a large flat stone of an old 
building which lay near the palace in a lonely spot, with his head bent 
over his chest, and gathering the bliss of early hours.” 

In his religious habits the empeior was confirmed by a story which 
he had heard of Sulayman,® ruler of Bengal, who, in company with 150 


’ A man of infallible authority in his explanations of the Muhammadan law. There 
are few Mujtahids. .^mont; the oldest there were several who plied a trade .at the same 
time. The preceding Rubufii is translated by Sir H. Elliot inihe Muhammadan Historians 
of India, p. 244. 

“ By some ascetic. Yd Hd means 0 He (God), and I'a Hddi, 0 Guide. The frequent 
repetition of such names is a means of knowledge. Some faqlrs repeat them several 
thousand times during a night. 

® The edition of Badaoni calls him / Kararam. He is sometimes called Karani, 
sometimes Karzaul. He reigned in Bengal from 971 to 980, or A.I). 15C3 to 1573. 
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Shaikhs and ‘^Ulanias, held every morning a devotional meeting, after 
which he used to transact st^te business ; as also by the news that 
Mirza Sulayman, a prince of Sufi tendencies, and a Sahib-i hal^ was- 
coming to him from Badakhshan. 

Among the religious buildings was a meeting place near a tank 
called Anuptalao, where Akbar, accompanied by a few courtiers, met 
the ‘JUlamas and lawj’ers of the realm. The pride of the ‘^Ulamas, and 
the heretical (Shi'^itic) subjects discussed in this building, caused 3Iulla 
Sheri, a poet of Akbar's reign, to compose a poem in which the place 
was called a temple of Pharaoh and a building of Shaddad (vide Qur., 
Sur. 89). The result to which the discussions led will be seen from the 
following extract. 

[Bad. II, p. 20-2.] 

“ For these discussions, which were held every Thursday ^ night. His 
Majesty invited the Sayyids, Shaykhs. ‘^Ulamas, and gftndees, by turn. 
But as the guests generally commenced to quarrel about their places, and 
the order of precedence, His Majesty ordered that the grandees should 
sit on the east side ; the Sajyids on the west side ; the ‘^Ulamas to the 
south ; and the Shaykhs to the north. The emperor then used to go 
from one side to the other and make his inquiries . . . when all at once, 
one night, ‘ the vein of the neck of the **Ulamas of the age swelled up,’ 
and a horrid noise and confusion ensued. His Majesty got very angry 
at their rude behaviour, and said ta me [BadaonI], ‘ In future report any 
of the ‘JUlamas that cannot behave and that talks nonsense, and I shall 
make him leave the hall.’ I gently said to Asaf Khan, ‘ If I were to carry 
out this order, most of the ‘'Ulamas would have to leave,’ when His 
Majesty suddenly asked what I had said. On hearing my answer, he was 
highly pleased, and mentioned my remark to those sitting near him.” 

Soon after, another row occurred in the presence of the Emperor. 

[Bad. II, p. 210.] 

“ Some people mentioned that HajI Ibrahim of Sarhind had given a 
decree, by which he made it legal to wear red and yellow clothes,® quoting 
at the same time a Tradition as his proof. On hearing this, the Chief 
Justice, in the meeting hall, called him an accursed VTetch, abused him, 
and lifted up his stick in order to strike him, when the HajI by some 
subterfuges managed to get rid of him.” 

^ Hal is the state of ecstasy and close union with God into which Sufis bnng themselves 
by silent thought, or by pronouncing the name of God. 

* The text has shab-i Jvm<la, the night of Friday ; but as Muhammadans commence 
the day at sunset, it is our Thursday night. 

^ As women may use. 
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Akbar was now fairly disgusted with the *^Ulamas and lawyers ; 
he never pardoned pride and conceit in a man. and of all kind.s of conceit, 
the conceit of learning was most hateful to him. From now he resolved 
to vex the principal ‘■Ulamas ; and no sooner had his courtiers discovered 
this, than they brought all sorts of charges against them. 

[Bad. II, p. 203.] 

“ His ilajestv therefore ordered Mawlana “^Abd® 'llah of Sultanpur, 
w'ho had received the title of MaHdum'‘ ’l-MulJc, to come to a meeting, 
as he wished to annoy him, and appointed HajI Ibrahim ShaylA Abu 
’1-Fazl (who had lately come to court, and is at present the infallible 
authority in all religious matters, and also for the Xew Religion of His 
Majesty, and the guide of men to truth, and their leader in general), and 
several other newcomers, to oppose him. During the discussion, His 
Majesty took every occasion to interrupt the Mawlana when he explained 
anj-thing. When the quibbling and wTanghng had reached the highest 
point, some courtiers, according to an order previously given by His 
Majesty, commenced to tell rather queer stories of the Mawlana, to whose 
position one might apply the verse of the Qur‘ian(Sur. XVI. 72), ‘ And 
some one of you shall have his life prolonged to a miserable age. etc.’ 
Among other stories, Khan Jahaii said that he had heard that MalAdum" 
’1-Mulk ^ had given a fatwj, that the ordinance of pilgrimage was no longer 
binding, but even hurtful. When people had asked him tlie reason of his 
extraordinary /a/«cu. lie had said, that the two roads to Makkah, through 
Persia' and over Gujrat, were impracticable, because people, in going by 
land (Persia) had to suffer injuries at the hand of the Qizilbilshes (i.e., the 
Shi'-ah inhabitants of Persia), and in going by sea, they had to put up 
with indignities from the Portuguese, whose ship-tickets had pirturcs 
of Mary and Jesus stamped on them. To make use, tlrerefore. of the 
latter alternative would mean to countenance idolatry ; hence both 
roads were closed uj). 

Khan Jahan also related that the 3!awlana had invented a clever 
trick by which lie escaped jiaying the leg.rl alms upon the wealth which 
he amassed every year. Towards the end of each year, he used to make 
over all his stores to his wife, but he took them back before the year 
had actually run out.- 


^ This extract as t’lveii by 8ir H. Elliott on p. 21-t. tonvcn'. a wrung impre^Muii. 
Akbar did not prohibit pilgrimages before A. It. U'.Mi. 

2 Alms are due on every surplus of stock or store-s wba-ha Sunni p^)^'‘ at the end of 
a year, proyidetl that surplus lijyo been in his pos'!«‘Ss'ori f<»r a uhole year. It the wife, 
therefore, had tlie surplus f<»r a part of the year, and the hu-'band took it afterwards 
back, he escaped the paying of alms. 
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“ Other tricks also, in comparison with which the tricks of the children 
of Moses are nothing, and rumours of his meanness and shabbiness, his 
open cheating and worldbness, and his cruelties said to have been practised 
on the Shavkhs and the poor of the whole country, but especially on the 
Aimadars and other deserT,nng people of the Panjab — all came up, one 
story after the other. His motives, ‘ which shall be revealed on the day 
of resurrection ’ (Qur. LXXXVI, 9), were disclosed ; all sorts of stories, 
calculated to ruin his character and to vilify him, were got up, till it was 
resolved to force him to go to Makkah. 

“ But when people asked him whether pilgrimage was a duty for a 
man in his circumstances, he said No ; ^ for Shaykh “JAbd” ’n-Nabi had 
risen to power, whilst the star of the Mawlana was fast sinking.” 

But a heavier blow was to fall on the ‘^TJlamas. [Bad. II, p. 207.] 

“ At one of the above-mentioned meetings. His Majesty asked how 
m&ny freehorn women a man was legally allowed to marry (by nikdk). 
The lawyers answered that four was the limit fixed by the prophet. The 
emperor thereupon remarked that from the time he had come of age, he 
had not restricted himself to that number, and in justice to his wives, 
of whom he had a large number, both freeborn and slaves, he now wanted 
to know what remedy the law provided for his case. Most expressed 
their opinions, when the emperor remarked that Shaykh ‘’Abd“ ’n-Nabi 
had once told him that one of the JIujtahids had had as many as nine 
wives. Some of the ‘^Ulamas present replied that the Mujtahid alluded 
to was Ibn Abi Laya ; and that some had even allowed eighteen from a 
too literal translation of the Qur'^an verse (Qur., Sur. IV, 3), ‘ Marry 
whatever women ye like, two and two,^ and three and three, and four 
and four,’ but this was improper. His Majesty then sent a message to 
ShaylA “JAbd" ’n-Nabi, who replied that he had merely wished to point 
out to Akbar that a difference of opinion existed on this point among 
lawyers, but that he had not given a,fatwa in order to legalize irregular 
marriage proceedings. This annoyed His Majesty very much. ‘ The 
ShaylA.’ he said, ‘ told me at that time a very different thing from what 
he now tells me.’ He never forgot this. 

“ After much discussion on this point the "^Ulamas, having collected 


^ I.e., he meant to say he "^vas poor, and thus lefuted the charges brought against him. 

2 Thus the}- got 2^2, 3-r3, 4-i-4 = 18. But the passage is usually translated, “ Marrv 
whatever women ye like, two, or three, or four,” The Mujtahid, ^\ho took nine unto 
him.solf, translated “ two-f three— four The question of the emperor was most 
ticklish, because, if the lawyers adhered to the number four, which they could not well 
avoid, the haramzadngi of Akbar's freeborn princesses was acknow ledfed. 
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€very tradition on the subject, decreed, first, that by mullah [not by 
nii-aA] a man might marry any number of wives he pleased ; and, secondly, 
that mut^ah marriages were allowed by Imam Malik. The Shi‘'ahs, 
as was well known, loved children born in muf'ah wedlock more than 
those born by nikah wives, contrary to the Sunnis and the Ahl-i 
Jama'^at. 

“ On the latter point also the discussion got rather lively, and I would 
refer the reader to my work entitled Najdt" ’r-rashid [vide note 2, p. 104], 
in which the subject is briefly discussed. But to make things worse, 
Naqib Khan fetched a copy of the Muicatta of Imam Malik, and pointed 
to a Tradition in the book, which the Imam had cited as a proof against 
the legality of mut^ah marriages. 

“ Another night, Qazi Ya*Jqub, ShaylA Abu ’1-Fazl, HajI Ibrahim, and 
a few others were invited to meet His Majesty in the house near the 
Anuptald,o tank. Shaykh Abu T-Fazl had been selected as the opponent, 
and laid before the emperor several traditions regarding miU^ah marriages, 
which his father (ShaylA Mubarak) had collected, and the discussion 
commenced. His Majesty then asked me, what my opinion was on this 
subject. I said, ‘ The conclusion which must be drawn from so many 
contradictory traditions and sectarians customs, is this : — Imam Malik 
and the Shl*;ahs are unanimous in looking upon mut’^ah marriages as legal ; 
Imam Shafi*Ji and the Great Imam (Hanifah) look upon mut^ah marriages 
as illegal. But, should at any time a QazI of the Maliki sect decide that 
mut^ah is legal, it is legal, according to the common belief, even for 
Shafi'^i’s and Hanafis. Every other opinion on this subject is idle talk.’ 
This pleased His Majesty very much.” 

The unfortunate Shaykh Ya'^qub, however, went on talking about 
the extent of the authority of a QazI. He tried to shift the ground ; 
but when he saw that he was discomfited, he said, “ Very well, I have 
nothing else to say — just as His Majesty pleases.” 

“ The Emperor then said, ‘ I herewith appoint the Maliki QazI 
Hasan *:Arab as the Qazi before whom I lay this case concerning my 
wives, and you, Ya'^qub, are from to-day suspended.’ This was 
immediately obeyed, and Qazi Hasan on the spot gave a decree which 
made mut^ah marriages legal. 

“ The veteran lawyers, as Makhdum" ’1-Mulk, Qazi Ya''qub, and others, 
made very long faces at these proceedings. 

“ This was the commencement of ‘ their sere and yellow leaf ’. 

“ The result was that, a few days later, Mawdana Jalal" ’d-Din of 
Multan, a profound and learned man, whose grant had been transferred. 
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was ordered from Agra (to Fathpur Sikrl) and appointed QazI of the 
realm. QazI A"a‘'qub was sent to Gaur as District QazT. 

From this day henceforth, ‘ the road of opposition and difference in 
opinion ' lay open, and remained so till His Majesty was appointed 
Mnjtahid of the empire. " jjlere follows the extract regarding the formula 
AUah“ Ahhar. given on p. 175, note 1.] 

rRadaonI II, p. 211.] 

“ During this year [983], there arrived Hakim Abu "1-Fath, Hakim 
Humayun (who subsequently changed his name to Humayun QulT, 
and lastly to Hakim Humam), and Nur“ 'd-Din, who as poet is knoum 
under the name of Qararl. They were brothers, and came from Gilan, 
near the Caspian Sea. The eldest brother, whose manners and address 
were exceedingly winning, obtained in a short time great ascendency over 
the Emperor ; he flattered him openly, adapted himself to every change 
in the religious ideas of His ilajesty, or even went in advance of them, and 
thus became in a short time a most intimate friend of Akbar. 

“ Soon after there came from Persia, MuUa Muhammad of Yazd, who 
got the nickname of A^azldi, and attaching himself to the emperor, com- 
menced openly to revile the Sfihdbah (persons who knew Muhammad, 
except the twelve Imams), told queer stories about them, and tried hard 
to make the emperor a Shl'iah. But he was soon left behind by Blr Bar — 
that bastard ! — and by Shaykh Abu T-Fazl and Hakim Abu T-Fath, who 
successfully turned the emperor from the Islam, and led him to reject 
inspiration, prophetship. the miracles of the prophet and of the saints, 
and even the whole law, so that I could no longer bear their company. 

“ At the same time. His Majesty ordered QazI Jalal" ’d-Din and 
several ‘^Ulamas to write a commentary on the Qur^an ; but this led to 
great rows among them. 

“ Deb Chand Raja Manjhola — that fool— once set the whole court in 
laughter by saying that Allah after all had great resjject for cows, else 
the cow would not have been mentioned in the first chapter [S-urat'* 
’l-baqarah) of the Qur^an. 

His Majesty had also the early history of the Islam read out to him, 
and soon commenced to think less of the Sahdbah. Soon after, the 
observance of the fi\’e prayers and the fasts, and the belief in everything 
connected with the prophet, were put down as taqUdl. or religious blindness, 
and man's reason was acknowledged to be the basis of all religion. 
Portuguese pricst.s also came frequently : and His Majesty inquired 
into the artieles of their belief whii-h are based upon reason." 
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[Badaoni II. p. 245.] 

“ In the beginning of the next year [984], when His Majesty was at 
Dipalpur in Malwah, Sharif of Amul arrived. This apostate had run 
from country to country, like a dog that has burnt its foot, and turning 
from one sect to the other, he went on wrangling till be became a perfect 
heretic. For some time he had studied Sufic nonsense in the school of 
JIawlana Muhammad Zahid of BallA, nephew of the great ShaylA Husayn 
of Khwarazm, and had lived with derwishes. But as he had little of a 
derwish in himself, he talked slander, and was so full of conceit that the}' 
hunted him away. The Mawlana also wrote a poem against him, in 
which the following verse occurs : — 

“ There was a heretic, Sharif by name, 

Who talked very big, though of doubtful fame. 

“ In his wanderings he had come to the Dakhin, where he made himself 
so notorious, that the king of the Dakhin wanted to kill him. But 
he was only put on a donkey, and shown about in the city, Hindustan, 
however, is a nice large place, where anything is allowed, and no one 
cares for another, and people go on as they may. He therefore made for 
.Malwah, and settled at a place five l-os distant from the Imperial camp. 
Every frivolous and absurd word he spoke was full of venom, and became 
the general talk. i\lanv fools, especially Persian heretics (whom the 
Islam casts out as people cast out hairs which they find in dough — such 
heretics are called Augfu wls, and are destined to be the foremost worshippers 
of Antichrist) gathered round him, and spread, at his order, the rumour 
that he was the restorer of the Millennium. The sensation was immense. 
As soon as His Majesty heard of him, he invited him one night to a private 
audience in a long prayer room, which had been made of clotli, and in 
which the emperor with his suite used to say the five daily pravers. 
Ridiculous in his exterior, ugly in shape, with his neck stoo]»ing forward, 
he performed his obeisance, and stood still with his arms crossed, and you 
could scarcely see how his blue eye (which colour ^ is a sign of hostility to 
our projjhct) shed lies, falsehood, and hyjiocri.sy. There he stood for a 
long time, and when he got the order to sit down, lie prostrated hini.self in 
worshii), and sat down duzanu {vide p. 108, note 2). like an Indian camel. 
He talked privately to His 5Iajesty ; no one dared to draw near them, but 
I sometimes heard from a distance the word (know]edf;e) because he 
sp,oke [irettv loud. He called his silly views ‘ the truth of truths or ‘ the 
groundwork of things '. 

^ ^'fuishut i azx'q. Kiirf.]4f*An- have blue Tl.»‘ exj;!. -'.tun !'■ oi>'l a-' Il.trijT 

aiul rh‘' < 'i 
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“ A fellow iguorant of things external and internal. 

From silliness indulging idle talk. 

He is immersed in heresies infernal, 

And prattles— God forbid ! — of truth eternal. 

“ The whole talk of the man was a mere repetition of the ideas of 
Mahmud of BasalAwan (a village in Gllan), wlio lived at the time of 
Timur. Mahmud who had written thirteen treatises of dirty filth, full of 
such hypocrisy as no religion or sect would suffer, and containing nothing 
but tital, which name he had given to the ‘ science of expressed and 
implied language The chief work of this miserable %VTetch is entitled 
Bahr o Kuza (the Ocean and the Jug), and contains such loathsome 
nonsense, that on listening to it one’s ear vomits. How the devil would 
have laughed in his face, if he had heard it, and how he would hav'e jumped 
for joy ! And this Sharif — the dirty thief — had also written a collection 
of nonsense, which he styled Tnrashshuh-i Zuhur, in which he blindly 
follows Mir “^Abd^ ’1-Awwal. This book is written in loose, deceptive 
aphorisms, each commencing with the words mlfarmudand (the master 
said), a queer thing to look at, and a mass of ridiculous, silly nonsense. 
But notwithstanding his ignorance, according to the proverb, ‘ Worthies 
will meet,’ he has exerted such an influence on the spirit of the age, and 
on the people, that he is now [in 1004], a commander of One Thousand 
and His Majesty’s apostle for Bengal, possessing the four degrees of faith, 
and calling, as the Lieutenant of theemperor, the faithful to these degrees.” 

The discussions on Thursday evenings were continued for the next 
year. In 986, they became violent, in as far as the elementary principles 
of the Islam were chosen as subject, whilst formerly the disputations 
had turned on single points. The lUlamas, even in the presence of the 
emperor, often lost their temper, and called each other Kafirs, oiaccursed. 

[Bad. II, p. 255.] 

“ MalAdum also wrote a pamphlet against Shaykh ‘-Abd“ ’n-NabI, in 
which he accused him of the murder of Khizr Khan of Bhirwan, who was 
suspected to have reviled the prophet, and of ]\lir HabshI, whom he had 
ordered to be killed for heresy. But he also said in the pamphlet that 
it was wrong to say prayer.s with ^Abd® ’n-NabI, because he had been 
undutiful towards his father, and was, besides, afflicted with piles, t^pon 
this, Bliaykh ‘’.\bd“ ’n-NabI called Jlaldidum a fool, and cursed him. The 
‘^Ulatnas now broke up into two parties, like the Sibtls and Qibtls, 
gathering either round the Shavkii. or round Maldidum“ 1-Mulk ; and 
the heretic innovators used this opportunity, to mislead the emperor 
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by their wicked opinions and aspersions, and turned truth into falsehood, 
and represented lies as truth. 

“ His Majesty till note [986] had shown every sincerity, and was diligently 
searching for truth. But his education had been much neglected,; and 
surrounded as he was by meti of low and heretic 'principles, he had been 
forced to doubt the truth of the Islam. Falling from one perplexity into the 
other, he lost sight of his real object, the search of truth ; and when the strong 
embankment of our clear law and our excellent faith had once been broken 
through, His Majesty grew colder and colder, till after the short space of 
five or six years not a trace of Muhamnutdan feeling was left in his heart. 
Matters then became very different.” 

[Bad. II, p. 239.] 

“ In 984 the news arrived that Sh&h Tahmasp of Persia had died, and 
Shah Isma*?!! II had succeeded him. The TarilA of his accession is given 

in the first letters of the three words .ilj Lj +. j = 984]. 

Shah Isma*!ll gave the order that any one who wished to go to Makkah 
could have his travelling expenses paid from the royal exchequer. Thus 
thousands of people partook of the spiritual blessing of pilgrimage, 
whilst here you dare not now [1004] mention that word, and you would 
expose yourself to capital punishment if you were to ask leave from court 
for this purpose.” 

[Bad. II, p. 241.] 

“ In 985, the news arrived that Shah Isma*'Il, son of Shah Tahmasp 
had been murdered, with the consent of the grandees, by his sister Pari 
Jan Khdnum. Mir Haydar, the riddle writer, found the Tarlkh of his 
accession in the words Shahinshdh-i rui zarniin [984] ‘ a king of the face 
of the earth ’. and the Tarij^ of his death in Shahinshdh-i zer-i zamin 
[985] ‘ a king below the face of the earth At that time also there 
appeared in Persia the great comet which had been visible in India 
{p. 240), and the consternation was awful, especially as at the same time 
the Turks conquered Tabriz, Shirwan, and Mazandaran, Sultan Muham- 
mad Khudabanda, son of Shah Tahmasp, but by another mother, 
succeeded ; and with him ended the time of reviling and cursing the 
Sahdbah. 

“ But the heretical ideas had certainly entered Hindustdn from Persia.” 

* As Tahmasp in his short Memoirs (Pers, Ms, 782, As, Soc, Bengal) gives the word Jb 
zil 1930] as the T.arikh of his accession, we have : — 

Tahmasp from 930 to 984 ; IsmaCil IT, 9S4 to 985. 

Prinsep’s Tables (Ilnd edition, p. 308) give : — Tahmasp, 932 to 983 ; IsmaCil II, from 
983 to 985. 


12 
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BadAjOni's Summary of the Reasons which led Akbar to Renounce 

THE Islam. 

[Bad. II, p. 256.] 

The following are the principal reasons which led His Majesty from 
the right path. I shall not give all, but only some, according to the 
proverb, “ That which is small, guides that which is great, and a sign 
of fear in a man jxiints him out as the culprit.” 

The principal reason is the large number of learned men of all 
denominations and sects that came from various countries to court, and 
received personal interviews. Night and day people did nothing but 
inquire and investigate ; profound points of science, the subtleties of 
revelation, the curiosities of history, the wonders of nature, of which 
large volumes could only give a summary abstract, were ever spoken of. 
His Majesty collected the opinions of every one, especially of such as were 
not Muhammadans, retaining whatever he approved of, and rejecting 
everjdhing which was against his disposition and ran coun,.er to his 
wishes. From his earliest childhood to his manhood, and from his 
manhood to old age, His Majesty has passed through the most various 
])hases, and through all sorts of religious practices and sectarian beliefs, 
and has collected everything which peo])le can find in books, with a talent 
of selection peculiar to him, and a spirit of inquiry opposed to every 
[I.slamitic] principle. Thus a faith based on some elementary principles 
traced itself on the mirror of his heart, and as the result of all the influences 
which were brought to bear on His Majesty, they grew, gradually as the 
outline of a stone, the conviction in his heart that there were sensible men 
ill all religions, and abstemious thinker.s and men endowed with miraculous 
powers, among all nations. If somq true knowledge was thus everywhere 
to be found, why should truth be confined to one religion, or to a creed 
like the Islam, which wa.s comjiaratively new, and .scarcely a thousand 
year.s old ; why .should one sect as.sert what another denies, and wh\' 
should one claim a preference without having .superiority conferred on 
it.self.', ' ' ^ ' ' 

Moreover, Sumanis ^ and Brahmims managed to get frequent private 
interviews with Hi.s ilajesty. As they sur|)a.ss other learned men in their 
treatises on morals, and on physical and religious sciences, and reach 
a high degree in their knowledge of the future, in spiritual power and 
human perfection, they brought proofs based on rea.son and testimony, 

^ Fxplainetl in Arab, dictionaries as a sect in Sind who believe in the transmigration 
of souls {tawifuti^). Akbar, as will he seen from the following, was convinced of the 
transmigration of souls, and therefore rejected the doctrine of resurrection. 
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for the truth of their own and the fallacies of other religions, and 
inculcated their doctrines so firmly and so skilfully represented things as 
quite self-evident which require consideration, that no man, by expressing 
his doubts, could now raise a doubt in His Majesty, even if mountains 
were to crumble to dust, or the heavens were to tear asunder. 

Hence His Majesty cast aside the Islamitic revelations regarding 
resurrection, the day of judgment, and the details connected with it, as 
also all ordinances based on the tradition of our prophet. He listened 
to every abuse which the courtiers heaped on our glorious and pure faith, 
which can be so easily followed ; and eagerly seizing such opportunities, 
he showed in words and gestures, his satisfaction at the treatment which 
his original religion received at their hands. 

How wise was the advice which the guardian gave a lovely being, 

“ Do not smile at every face, as the rose does at every zephyr.” ^ 

When it was too late to profit by the lesson. 

She could but frown, and hang down the head. 

For some time His Majesty called a Brahmin, whose name was 
Purukhotam, author of a commentary on the . . .,* whom he asked 
to invent particidar Sanscrit names for all things in existence. At other 
times, a Brahmin of the name of Debi was pulled up the wall of the castle,® 
sitting on a chdrfae, till he arrived near a balcony where the emperor used, 
to sleep. W^hilst thus suspended, he Instructed His Majesty in the secrets 
and legends of Hinduism, in the manner of worshipping idols, the fire, 
the sun, and stars, and of revering the chief gods of these unbelievers, 
as Brahma, Mahadev, Bishn, Kishn, Ram, and Mahamal, who are 
supposed to have been men, but very likely never existed, though some, 
in their idle belief, look upon them as gods, and others as angels. His 
Majesty, on hearing further how much the people of the country prized 
their institutions, commenced to look upon them with affection. The 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls especially took a deep root in his 
heart, and he approved of the saying — “ There is no religion in which 
the doctrine of transmigration has not taken firm root.” Insincere 
flatterers composed treatises in order to fix the evidence for this doctrine ; 
and as His Majesty relished inquiries into the sects of these infidels (who 
cannot be counted, so numerous they are, and who have no end of 


^ Just as Akbar liked the zephyr of inquiry into other religious systems. But zephyrs 
are also destructive ; they scatter the petals of the rose. 

* The text has a few unintelligible words, 

’ Perhaps in order not to get polluted, or because the balcony belonged to the Harem. 
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revealed books, but nevertheless, do not belong to the Ahl-i Kitab, 
Jews, Christians, and Muhammadans), not a day passed but a new fruit 
of this loathsome tree ripened into existence. 

Sometimes again, it was Shayl^ Tdj'^ ’d-Dln of Dihll, who had to 
attend the emperor. This Shavkh is the son of )Shavkh Zakariya of 
Ajodhan. The principal “JUlamas of the age call him Tty'“ Arif in, or 

crown (■{ the SutTs. He had learned under Shavkh Zaman of Panlpat, 
author oi a commentary 3n the Liwa'^ih, and of other very excellent 
work 3 , H-as in Sufism and pantheism second only to ShayWi Ibn “^Aiabl, 
and. had vviiiieu a comprehensive commentary on the Nuzhat'^’l-Arwdh. 
Like the preceding, he was drawn up the wall of the castle. His Majesty 
listened whole nights to his Sufic trifles. As the Shaykh was not over 
strict ^ in acting according to our religious law, he spoke a great deal of 
the pantheistic presence, which idle Sufis will talk about, and which 
generally leads them to denial of the law and open heresy. He also 
introduced polemic matters, as the ultimate salvation by faith of Pharaoh 
— God's curse be uponhim! — which is mentioned in theJusils" 
or the excellence of hope over fear,^ and many other things to which men 
incline from weakness of disposition, unmindful of cogent reasons, or 
distinct religious commands, to the contrary. The ShaylA is therefore 
one of the principal culprits who weakened His Majesty's faith in the 
orders of our religion. He also said that infidels would, of course, be kept 
for ever in hell, but it was not likely, nor could it be proved, that the 
punishment in hell was eternal. His e.xplanations of some verses of the 
Qur*’an or of the Tradition of our prophet, were often far-fetched. Besides, 
he mentioned that the phra.se Insdn-i Kamil (perfect man) referred to 
the ruler of the age, from which he inferred that the nature of a king was 
holy. In this way, he said man\' agreeable things to the emperor, rarely 
expres.sing the proper meaning, but rather the opposite of what he knew 
to be correct. Even the sijda't (pro.stration), which people mildly call 
zammhos (kissing the ground), he allowed to be due to the Insan-i Kamil ; 
he looked upon the resyiect due to the king as a religious command, and 
called the face of the king Ka^ba-i/i Murdddt, the sanctum of desires, 


^ As Ion" as a S'lfT •conform'’ to tho Qur^’an he is .sZ/arCji ; but when he feels that he 
has drawn nearer to God, and does no longer require the ordinances of the profanum 
vulgK-s. he is nzdtl. free, and becomes a heretir. 

~ Pharaoh claimed divinity, and is therefore mal^un, aecursod by Ood. But according 
to some book^, and among them the Pharaoh repeiPed in the moment of death, 

and acknowlc'l'ged Mo-^es to be a true prophet. 

^ The Ulam .say^, Al-hndn haun'^ 'l-kliairf* ?/•«» 'r-rijn ^, Faith stands Keficeen fearand 
hope.'’ Kent e it is sin to fear God’s wrath more than to hope for God's mercy ; and so 
reversely. 
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and Qibla-yi Mjdt, the cynosure of necessities. Such blasphemies ^ 
other people supported by quoting stories of no credit, and by referring 
to the practice followed by disciples of some heads of Indian sects. And 
after this, when . . .- 

Other great philosophical writers of the age also expressed opinions, 
for which there is no authority. Thus ShaylA Ya’-qub of Kashmir, a well- 
known writer, and at present the greatest authority in religious matters, 
mentioned some opinions held by Ayn" T-Quzat of Hamadan, that our 
prophet Muhammad was a personification of ' le divine name of Al-hadl 
(the guide), and the devil was the personification of God's name of- 
Al-muzill (the tempter),® that both names, thus personified, had appeared 
in this world, and that both personifications were therefore necessary. 

MuUa Muhammad of Yazd, too, was drawn up the wall of the castle, 
and uttered unworthy, loathsome abuse against the first three Khalifahs, 
called the whole Sahabah, their followers and next followers, and the 
saints of past ages, infidels and adulterers, slandered the Sunnis and the 
Ahl-iJa'ma^(A,^&TxdL represented every sect except the Shi'-ah, as damned 
and leading men into damnation. 

The differences among the ‘^Ulamas, of whom one called lawful what 
the other called unlawful, furnished His Majesty with another reason for 
apostacy. The emperor also believed that the “^Ulamas of his time were 
superior in dignity and rank to Imam-i Ghazzali and Imam-i RazI,® and 
knowing from experience the flimsiness of his ‘^Ulamas, he judged those 
great men of the past by his contem{)oraries, and threw them aside. 

Learned monks also came from Europe, who go by the name of Padre A 
They have an infallible head, called Papa. He can change any religious 
ordinances as he may think advisable, and kings have to submit to his 
authority. These monks brought the gospel, and mentioned to the 
emperor their proofs for the Trinity. His Majesty firmly believed in the 
truth of the Christian religion, and wishing to spread the doctrines of 


^ As the zamlnboA, or the use of holy names as Kabbah (the temple of Makkah) or 
Qihldh (Makkah, in as far as people turn to it their face when praying). 

- The text has an unintelligible sentence. 

® Accordinii to the Tslam, God leads (hadi) men to salvation, but also to sin and damna- 
tion. God created also wickedness. 

* Alil-i jamd^^at is a. term which is often joined with the word Siornis. All religious 
onlinances are either based upon the Qur^’.in, or upon the Tradition ; or upon the opinion 
(^iyd.v) of famous Sahdbi-s ; or lastly, upon ijmd^ agreement, or the custom generally 
followed during the first century of the Hijrah. Hence Akl-i jamd^at corn-prises all such 
as believe ijmd^ binding. 

^ Two famous authorities in religious matters. The most popular books of Imam 
OfMzzdll are the Ihyd^'l-<^utlum and the Kimiyd-yi sa^ddat which, according to p. 10.3, 
was one of the few books which Akbar liked. 

® The text has 
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Jesus, ordered Prince Murad ^ to take a few lessons in Christianity by 
way of auspiciousness, and charged Abu '1-Fazl to translate the Gospel. 
Instead of the usual Bism' Uah' 'r-rahman- 'r-ralnin^, - the following lines 
were used — 

Ay tiam-i tu Jeans o Kiristu 
(0 thou those names are Jesus and Christ) 
which means. “ 0 thou who.se name is gracious and blessed " ; and 
Shaykh Fayzl added another half, in order to complete the verse 
Suhhdna-k'^ Id siivd-l'^ Yd ku. 

(We praise Thee, there is no one besides Thee, 0 God !) 

These accursed monks applied the description of cursed Satan, and 
of his qualities, to Muhammad, the best of all prophets — God's blessings 
rest on him and his whole house ! — a thing which even devils would 
not do. 

Bir Bar also impressed upon the emperor that the sun was the primary 
origin of everything. The ripening of the grain in the fields, of fruits 
and vegetables, the illumination of the universe, and the lives of men, 
depended upon the Sun. Hence it was but proj:>er to worship and 
reverence this luminary ; and peofJe in praying should face towards the 
place where he rises, instead ot turning to the quarter where he sets. 
For similar reasons, said Bir Bar. should men pay regard to fire and 
water, stone.s. trees, and other forms of existence, even to cows and their 
dung, to the mark on the forehead and the Brahminical thread. 

Philosophers and learned men who had been at Court, but were in 
di.sgrace, made theiustdves busy in bringing proofs. They said the sun 
was •' the greate.st light ”, tlio* source of bvcnefit for the whole world, the 
nourisher of kings, and the origin of roval ])ower. 

This was also the cause wliy the Xa\vuz-i Jalali ^ was observed, on 
which day. since His Maje.sty's acces.sion, a great feast was given. His 
Majest\' also adopted differeiiT suits of clothes of .seven different colours, 

^ Pnn< c Murd.'i \\a> thm altont fmht vrais t)!U. Jahcin<»ir (Salim) Mats liorn on 
tht IT 'f-an'ir/tl 1*77. Three* nn»nthH after him, lus hister Shdhzftila 

Klrn)iu,i \\a> h irn ; aiul after her in the year H7H on Muliarr.im ( P>a(l. ll. 132) 

Shah Mtnd-I, whn ijol the nieUname of I’nhdri, a-^ he was born lu the liilld of Fatlipnr 

SiKii. DrinyTtl vt i" l.oni in Ajmir ilurimr the niL^ht between Tuesday ami \Ve(lnC'j(la\ , the 

]Ot!t, tiio .lum.uia 'i-awwal b79. 

- The foimuLi ■■ 'Uuh\ etc." is said by every .schoolboy before he commences 

to roa<t irom hi*' text book. 

The word-^ A;/ itdiii-i tu Jt-'tus o Kiri'^to are taken from the Dabistan ; the edition 
of Hada.onI Ins A>/ nd/ui ini- zhazhn Kiri.stt). which, thouirh corrcet m metre [lAtie my 
IVostxly t)f tlie Ih-rsi.ins ", p. 33, No. 32k is improbable. The formula as pven in the 
Dabistan In'- a comnmu Masiiaw i metre {riilp my “ Prosody ", p. 33, No. 31), and spells 
ihziiz. 'bhe \ ersf as liiven by H. WiKon (Works II, p. 3>s7) has no metre. 

^ the TdnUi-- M nU 7 . m tile hei^innini' of Book IIT. 
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each of which was worn on a particular day of the week in honour of the 
seven colours of the seven planets. 

The emperor also learned from some Hindus, formulas to reduce 
the influence of the sun to his subjection, and commenced to read them 
mornings and evenings as a religious exercise. He also believed that 
it was wrong to kill cow.s. which the Hindus worship ; lie looked upon 
cow-dung as imre. interdicted the use of beef, and killed beautiful men (?) 
instead of cow.^. The doctors conrirmed the emperor in his opinion, and 
told him it was written in their books that beef was productive of all 
sorts of diseases and was verv indigestible. 

Fire-worshijijiers also had come from Xausarl in Guiriit, and proved 
to His llajesty the truth of Zoroa.ster’s doctrines. Thev called fire- 
worship “ the great worshij) ", and imjires.sed the emperor so favourably 
that he learned from them the rc-ligiou.s terms’ and rites of the old Parsis, 
and ordered Abu '1-Fazl to make arrangements that sacred lire should be 
kept burning at court by day and by night, according to the custom of 
the ancient Persian kings, in whose fire-temples it had been continually 
burning ; for fire was one of the manifestations of God, and " a ray of 
His rays ". 

His -Majesty, from his youth, had also been accustomed to celebrate 
the Horn (a kind of fire-worship) from his affection towards the Hindu 
princesses of his Harem, 

From the Xew Year's day of the twenty-fifth year of his reign [988], 
His Maje.sty ojienly worshipped the sun and the fire by prostrations ; 
and the courtiers were ordered to rise when the caudles and lamps were 
lighteil in the palace. On the festival of the eighth day of Virgo, he put 
on tlie mark on the forehead, like a Hindu, and ajijieared in the Audience 
Hall, when several Brahmins tied, by way of au.spiciousness, a string 
with jewels on it round his hands, whilst the grandees countenanced 
these proceedings bv bringing, according to their circumstances, pearls 
and jewels as presents. The custom of Itakhi (or tying pieces of clothes 
round the wrists as amulets) became quite common. 

When orders in ojiposition to the Islam were quoted by jieojile of 
other religions, they were looked u])on by Plis .Maje.-'ry as convincing, 
whilst Hinduism is in reality a religion in which every order is nonsense. 
The originator of our belief, the Arabian Sainis. all were said to be 
adulterers and highway robbers, and all the Miiluimmadans were declared 
worthy of re])roof, till at length His Majesty fjclongcd to those of wliom 
the Qur'’an says (iSur (if, 8) : ‘‘ They seek to extinguish God's light with 
their mouths : But God will perfect his light though the infidels be averse 
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thereto.” In fact, matters went so far that proofs were no longer required 
when anything connected with the Islam was to he abolished. 

Akhar publichj assumes the spiritual leadership of the nation. 

[Bad. II, p. 268.] 

“ In this year '"987], His Majesty was anxious to unite in his person 
the powers of the State and those of the Church ; for he could not bear 
;o be subordinate to any one. As he had heard that the prophet, his 
awful successors, and some of the most powerful kings, as Amir Timur 
Sahib-c[iran, and Mirza Ulu^ Beg-i Gurgan, and several others, had 
themselves read the Khutha (the Friday prayer), he resolved to do the 
same, apparently in order to imitate their example, but in reality to appear 
in public as the Mujtahid of the age. Accordingly, on Friday, the first 
Jumdda ’l-aivwal 987, in the Jaml*! Masjidof Fathpur, which he had built 
near the palace. His Majesty commenced to read the Khiitba. But all at 
once he stammered and trembled, and though assisted by others, he could 
scarcely read three verses of a poem, which ShaylA Fayzi had composed, 
came cjuickly down from the pulpit, and handed over the duties of the 
Imam (leader of the prayer) to Hafiz Muhammad Amin, the Court 
Khatlb. These are the verses ; — 

The Lord has given-^ie the empire. 

And a wise heart, and a strong arm. 

He has guided me in righteousness and justice. 

And has removed from my thoughts ever\-thing but justice. 

His praise surpasses man's understanding, 

Great is His power. Allah" Akbar ! ’’ 

[p. 269.] 

*■ As it was quite customary in those days to speak ill of the doctrine 
and orders of the Qur^an, and as Hindu wretches and Hinduizing Muham- 
madans openly reviled our jirophet, irreligious writers left out in the 
prefaces to their books the customary praise of the prophet, and after 
saying something to the praise of God, wrote eulogies of the emperor 
instead. 1 It was im])ossible even to mention the name of the prophet, 
because these liars (as Abu l-Fazl, Fayzi, etc.) did not like it. This wicked 
innovation gave general offence, and sowed tlie seed of evil throughout 
the country ; ~ but notwithstanding this, a lot of low and mean fellows 

^ As Abu r F’azl' has done in the A*’ip. But Fac/I added the piai&e of the 

prophet (/laQO to his A'«Z Daman, a short time before his death, at the jiressing request of 
some friends.’’ Hadd,oni. 

* Because books were .sure to be copied : lienee many would see the innovation and 
i nitate it. As the formula Bism^ lldk, etc*.”, had been changed to Alldk'^ Akbar, ^^e also 
find Allah'* Akhar in the heading of book.s, a.s in the A*'In. 
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put piously on their necks the collar of the Divine Faith, and called 
themselves disciples, either from fear or hope of promotion, though they 
thought it impossible to say our creed.” 

[pp. 270 to 272.] 

“ In the same year [987] a document made its appearance, which bore 
the signatures and seals of Makhdum" ’1-Mulk, of Sha\'lA ‘’Abd“ ’n-NabI, 
sadr“ s-sudur, of Qazi Jalal“ ’d-Din of Multan. Qaziy" 'l-quzat of Sadr 
Jahan, the mufti of the empire, of Shay]A Mubarak, the deepest writer 
of the age, and of Ghazi Khan of BadalAshan, who stood unrivalled in 
the various sciences. The objects of the document was to settle the 
superioritv of the Imdm-i’'adil (just leader) over the Mujtahid, which 
was jtroved by a reference to an ill-supported authority. The whole 
matter is a question, regarding which people differ in opinion ; but the 
document was to do away with the possibility of disagreeing about laws, 
whether political or religious, and was to bind the lawyers in spite pf 
themselves. But before the instrument was signed, a long discussion 
took place as to the meaning of ijtikad, and as to whom the term Mujtahid 
was applicable, and whether it really was the duty of a just Imam who, 
from his acquaintance with politics, holds a higher rank than the Mujtahid, 
to decide, according to the requirements of the times, and the wants 
of the age, all such legal questions on which there existed a difference of 
opinion. At last, however, ail signed the document, some willingly, 
others against their convictions. 

I shall copy the document verbatim. 

The Document. 

“ ‘ Whereas Hindustan has now become the centre of security and 
peace — and the land of justice and beneficence, a large number of people, 
especially learned men and lawyers, have immigrated and chosen this 
country for their home. Now we, the principal ‘■Ulamas, who are not 
only well versed in the several departments of the law and in the principles 
of jurisprudence, and well-acquainted with the edicts which rest on reason 
or testimony, but are also known for our piety and honest intentions, 
have duly considered the deep meaning, fast, of the verse of the Qur^an 
(Sur. IV, 62), “ Obey God, and obey the prophet, and those who have authority 
among you," and secondly, of the genuine tradition, ‘‘ Surely, the man who 
is dearest to God on the day of judgyneyit, is the Imdm-i ^Adil : whosoever 
obeys the Amir, obeys Me ; and Whosoever rebels against him, rebels '.gainst 
Me," and thirdly, of several other proofs based on reasoning or testimony ; 
and we have agreed that the rank of a Sultdn-i ^diTil (a just ruler) is higher 
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in the eyes of God than the rank of a Mujthahid. Further we declare 
that the king of Islam. AmTr of the Faithful, shadow of God in the world, 
'l-Fath Jaldl'^ ’d-Din Muhammad Akhar Pddishdh-i ghnzl, whose 
kingdom God perpetuate, is a most just, a most wise, and a most God- 
fearing king. Should therefore, in future, a religious question come up, 
regarding which the opinions of the Mujtahids are at variance, and His 
Majesty, in his penetrating understanding and clear wisdom, be inclined 
to adopt, for the benefit of the nation and as a political expedient, anv 
of the conflicting opinions which exist on that point, and issue a decree 
to that effect, we do hereby agree that such a decree shall he binding on 
us and on the whole nation. 

“ ‘ Further, we declare that, should His Majesty think fit to issue a 
new order, we and the nation shall likewise be bound by it, provided 
always that such an order be not only in accordance with some verse of 
the Qur^an, but also of real benefit for the nation ; and further, that any 
opposition on the part of the subjects to such an order as passed by His 
Majesty, shall involve damnation in the world to come, and loss of 
religion and property in this life. 

“ ‘ This document has been written with honest intentions, for the 
glory of God, and the propagation of the Islam, and is signed by us. the 
principal ‘^Ulamas and lawyers in the month of Rajah of the year 987 of 
the Hi j rah.’ 

“ The draft of this document when presented to the em))eror, was in 
the handwriting of Shaykh Mubarak. The others had signed it again.st 
their will, but the Shaykh had added at the bottom that he had most 
willingly signed his name ; fortius was a matter which, for several years, 
he had been anxiously looking forward to. 

“ No sooner had His Majesty obtained this legal instrument, than the 
road of deciding any religious question was open ; the sujjerioritv of 
intellect of the Imam was established, and o]>]) 0 .sition was rendered 
impossible. All orders regarding things which our law allow, s or disallows, 
were abolished, and the sujieriority of intellect of the Imam became law. 

“ But the state of Shaykh Abu ‘Mfitzl resembled tlmt of the ])oet 
Hatjrafi of bamarcpand,^ who after having been annoved bv the cool and 
sober people of IMa-wara 'n-nahr (Turkistan), joined the old foxes of 
ShT’litic Persia, and cho.se 'the roadie, ss road'. You might apply the 
juoverb to him — ’ He prefers hell to shame on earth.’ 

^ Tho birthplace of the poet Umpati is not e\a«-lly knenii. thuUMli }h‘ beloiM^s to 
Turkistan. It said that he was a jireat winc-bildier, and tra\el!o(l altout in search of 
plates where winc-drinking was coiini\cd at. At la'^t he settled at Kashan, anil became 
a JShKa. He was murdered there bv a roblx‘r in 
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“ On the 16th Rajah of this year, His Majesty made a pilgrimage to 
Ajmir. It is now fourteen years that His Majesty has not returned to 
that place. On the 5th Sha‘'ban, at the distance of five kos from the town, 
the emperor alighted, and went on foot to the tomb of the saint (Mu'^in" 
’d-Din). But sensible people smiled, and said, it was strange that His 
Majesty should have such a faith in the Khwaja of Ajmir, whilst he 
rejected the foundation of everything, our prophet, from whose ‘ skirt ’ 
hundreds of thousands of saints of the highest degree had sprung.'’ 

[p. 273.] 

" After MalAdum“ l-ilulk and ShaylA “^Abd" ’n-Xabi had left for 
Makkah (987), the emperor examined jjeople about the creation of the 
Qur^an, elicited their belief, or otherwise, in revelation, and raised doubts 
in them regarding all things connected with the prophet and the imams. 
He distinctly denied the existence oiJinns, of angels, and of all other 
beings of the invisible world, as well as the miracles of the prophet and 
the .saints ; he rejected the successive testimony of the witnesses of our 
faith, the proofs for the truths of the Qur^an as far as they agree with 
man's reason, the existence of the soul after the dissolution of the body, 
and future rewards and punishments in as far as they differed from 
metempsychosis. 

Some copies of the Qur^an. and a few old graves 
Are left as witnesses for these blind men. 

The graves, unfortunately, are all silent. 

And no one searches for truth in the (,>ur‘’an. 

An '^Id has come again, and bright days will come — like the face of the 
bride. 

And the cupbcan'r will again put wine into the jar — red like blood. 

The i'ein.s of prayer and the muzzle of fasting — once more 
M ill fall from these asses alas, alas ! ’ 

■■ His (Majesty liad now determined publicly to use the formula. ‘ There 
is no God. but Goii. and Aklnir i.s God's rejireseutative.' But as this led 
to commotions, he thought better of it. and restricted the use of the 
formula to a few jieople in the Harem. People expressed the date of this 
event by the words iimnutl. the ruin of the Ghurch (9H7). The 

emperor tried hard to I'onvert Qutb“ 'd-Din Muhammad Khan and 
Shithliaz Khan (ride J.ist of grandees, 2nd book, Xos. 28 and SO), and 
.several others. But they staunchlv objected. Qiitb" 'd-I)In said, "What 
would the kings of the M cst. as the Sultan of Constantinople, sav. if he 

^ Baiia.tHiI hewaiN cf Akbar, Abu 'i-FazI, etf., uhu threw av\ay the 

meany of grace of tlie Isiam (prater'', 
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heard all this. Oiir faith is the same, whether a man hold high or broad 
views.’ His Majesty then asked him, if he was in India on a secret mission 
from Constantinople, as he showed so much opposition ; or if he wished 
to keep a small place warm for himself, should he once go away from 
India, and be a respectable man there ; he might go at once. Shahbaz 
got excited, and took a part in the conversation ; and when Bir Bar — 
that hellish dog — made a sneering remark at our religion, Shahbaz 
abused him roundly, and said, ‘ You cursed infidel, do you talk in this 
manner ? It would not take me long to settle you.’ It got quite 
uncomfortable when His Majesty said to Shahbaz in particular, and to 
the others in general, ‘ Would that a shoeful of excrements were thrown 
into your faces.’ ” 

[p. 276.] 

“ ‘ In this year the Tamghd (inland toUs) and the J azya (tax on infidels), 
which brought in several krors of dams, were abolished, and edicts to 
this effect were sent over the whole empire.’ 

“ In the same year a rebellion broke out at Jaunpur, headed by 
Muhammad Ma^^sum of Kabul, Mu^mmad Ma'^sum Khan, Mu'^izz" 
’1-Mulk, Arab Bahadur, and other grandees. They objected to Akbar’s 
innovations in religious matters, in as far as these innovations led to a 
withdrawal of grants of rent-free land. The rebels had consulted Mulla 
Muhammad of Yazd (vide above, pp. 184, 191), who was Qaziy“ ’1-quzat 
at Jaunpur ; and on obtaining his opinion that, under the circumstances, 
rebellion against the king of the land was lawful, they seized some tracts 
of land, and collected.a large army. The course which this rebellion took 
is known from, general histories ; vide Elphinstone, p. .511. Mulla 
Muhammad of Yazd and Mu*: izz« ’1-Mulk, in the beginning of the rebellion, 
W'ere called by the emperor to Agra, and drowned, on the road, at the 
command of the emperor, in the Jamna. 

“In the same year the principal ‘JUl.mas, as MaMldu“ ’1-MuIkj ShaylA 
Munawwar, Mulla ‘:Abd“ ’sh-Shukur, etc., were sent as exiles to distant 
provinces.” 

[p. 278.] 

“ HajI Ibrahim of Sarhind (vide above, p. Ill) brought to court an 
old, worm-eaten MS. in queer characters, which, as he pretended, was 
written by Shaykh Ibn ‘'Arabi. In this book, it was said that the Sdhih-i 
Zamdn ^ was to have many wives, and that he would shave his beard. 
Some of the characteristics mentioned in the book as belonging to him 


'■ Sahib-i Zamdn, “ Man of the Period ”, ia a title frequently given to Imam Mahdi. 
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were found to agree with the usages of His Majesty. He also brought 
a fabricated tradition that the son of a Sahabi (one who knew Muhammad) 
had once come before the prophet with his beard cut off, when the prophet 
had said that the inhabitants of Paradise looked like that young man. 
But as the Haji during discussions, behaved imprudently towards 
Abu ’1-Fazlj Hakim Abu ’1-Fath and Shah Fath“ ’Uah, he was sent to 
Eantanbhur, where he died in 994. 

“Farmans were also sent to the leading Shayldis and ‘■Ulamas of the 
various districts to come to Court, as His Majesty wished personally to 
inquire into their grants {vide 2nd book, A*’in 19) and their manner of 
living. When they came, the emperor examined them singly, giving 
them private interviews, and assigned to them some lands, as he thought 
fit. But when he got hold of those who had disciples, or held spiritual 
soirees, or practised similar tricks, he confined them in forts, or exiled 
them to Bengal or Bhakkar. This practice become' quite common .... 
The poor Shaylis, who were, moreover, left to the mercies of Hindu 
Financial Secretaries, forgot in exile their spiritual soirees, and had no 
other place where to live, except mouseholes.” 

[p. 288.] 

“ In this year [988] low and mean fellows, who pretended to be learned, 
but were in reality fools, collected evidences that His Majesty was the 
Sdhib-i Zamdn, who would remove all differences of opinion among the 
seventy-two sects of the Islam. Sharif of Amul brought proofs from the 
writings of Mahmud of Basalbwan (vide above, p. 186), who had said 
that, in 990, a man would rise up who would do away with all that was 
wrong . . .1 And IHiwaja Mawlana of Shiraz, the heretic of Jafrdan, 
came with a pamphlet by some of the Sharifs of Makkah, in which a 
tradition was quoted that the earth would exist for 7,000 years, and as 
that time was now over, the promised appearance of Imam Mahdi would 
immediately take place. The Mawlana also brought a pamphlet written 
by himseH on the subject. The Shi'^ahs mentioned similar nonsense 
connected with All, and some quoted the following Rubd'^T, which is said 
to have been composed by Nasir-i Khusraw,^ or, according to some, by 
another poet : — 

In 989, according to the decree of fate, 

The stars from all sides shall meet together. 

In the year of Leo, the month of Leo, and on the day of Leo, 

The Lion of God will stand forth from behind the veil. 

^ The text here does not give a clear meaning. 

* A Persian poet of the fifth century of the Hijrah. As he was a free-thinker and 
ShKah, his poems were much read at the time of Akbar. The Farhang-i Jahaiigiri ia 
full of verses from the works of this ancient poet. 
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“ *U1 this made His Majesty the more inclined to claim the dignity of 
a prophet, perhaps I should say, the dignity of something else." ^ 

:p. 291.] 

*■ At one of the meetings, the emperor asked those who were p)resent 
to mention each the name of a man who could be considered the wisest 
man of the age : but they should not mention kings, as they formed an 
exception. Each then mentioned that man in whom he had confidence. 
Thus Hakim Humam {vide above, p. 184) mentioned himself, and Shavldi 
Abu T-Fazl his own father. 

“ During this time, the four degrees cf faith in His Majesty were 
defined. The four degrees consisted in readiness to sacrifice to the 
Emperor ])roperty, life, honour, and religion. Whoever had sacrificed 
these four things possessed four degrees ; and whoever had sacrificed 
one of these four possessed one degree. 

" All the courtiers now jnit their names down as faithful disciples 
of the throne."' 

jp. 299.] 

" .\.t this time lend of 989). His Maiesty sent Shayldi Jamal Bajditvar 
to bring Shaykh (]utb" "d-Dln of .lalesar who, though a wicked man. 
pretended to be ' attracted by God ". When Qutb^ "d-Dln came the 
emperor iirought him to a conference with some Gilri^tian priests, and 
rationa'.ists, and si uny other great authorities of the age. After a discus.sion 
the iShfiyih e.xdyinied, ■ Let ns make a great fire, .uui m tiie presence of 
His Majcsn- I shall pass through it. And if any one else gets safeb' 
i-iiroiigh. hr- i-ruves bv it the tnith of his religion." The tire was made, 
the Shayih pulled uiic of tlie ( "hristian priests liv the enat. and said to him. 
■ Come fin iii th - n,un-- of Grui ' ' Rut tif.ne ot the priests had the cuurage 
to go. 

■■ Soon aftrT the Shavkh was sent imo exde to lihakkar, together with 
other t.io'rs. as His M.ijestv was jealous ol his tnuinnh. 

.V huge number of Shavldi- aiifl Eapli's were also sent toother places, 
;uij-fiv LciTidaluir. wlicre tliev were exchanged for horses. About the 
seme time, the emperor laiAured .i sect consisting of Sliavldis and 
d;sf iples, and knoisui uniier tlie name of IliJhis. JJie\' purifessed all sorts 
of non-ense ami f.racri-ed ncccits. His .Majesty asked them whether tliev 
repented of their vanities. They reyJied, ' Ri‘[ientance is our Maid.’ 
.\nd so thee ;;ad invented similar names for the laws and religiou.s 
commands of the Isl.un. and tor the fa.st. At the command of His .Majestv, 


f (l.irl. 
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they were sent to Bhakkar and Qandahar. and were given to merchants 
in exchange for Turkish colts.’’ 

>. 301.] 

" His Majesty was now '990] convinced that the Millenium of the 
Islamitic dispensation was drawing near. No obstacle, therefore, 
remained to promulgating the designs which he had planned in secret. 
The Sliavkhs and ‘^Ulamas who. on account of their obstinacy and pride, 
had to be entirely discarded, were gone, and His Majesty was free to 
disprove the orders and principles of the Isliim. and to ruin the faith of 
the nation by making new and absurd regulations. The first order 
which was passed was that the coinage should show the era of the 
Millenium.^ and that a historv of the one thousand years should be written, 
but commencing from the death of the Projihet. Other extraordinary 
innovations were devised as j.oliticai expedients, and such orders were 
given that one’s senses got 4 uite perplexed. Thus the sijda, or prostra- 
tion. was ordered to be ]>erform6vl as being ] roper for kings ; but instead 
of sijda. the word zanohbos was used. Wine also was allowed, if used for 
stiengtlicning the body, as reconimended by doctors ; bur no mischief 
or iiniiropriety ivas to result from the use of it. and strict punishments 
were laid down for drunkenness, or gathering.s and uj/i’oars. For the 
sake oi keeping everything within proj er limits. His Majesty established 
a wiiie-.sjioi) near t' ■' t-dacc. and put the wifi' of the porter in charge of 
it as she helongfd, to t ca.-te ot wine-seller^. The price of wine was 
rixt'd b\- r< gulatio’is. and aiiv .-ii k per^on^ . ould obtain wine on sending 
Ins own name aiid the iiaines ol h.s lather ami grandfather to the clerk 
ol rile shoo (if i wui-e peojji' sent 111 liiTitiou.v names, and got siip.plies 
of wme ; r w lio eonhi -.rni'ilv iiuiuiie into sm-h a matter ' It was in 
f.u t iiotlimg t !se hu' Jiieii,--H!g a shop I'o: d.tuiikards. Some i eopie even 
s.iid. tiiat pork iurmed a, . om|.onent |.arT ol tiim w ine 1 Xotw itli.^ramhiig 
all I i-vt nei Ions, mm 1; inisi hi't w,m ■ioue. and thiiugh a large number of 
j eoi'le 'aeie dailv piim--lie(|. ih.-re i- no Mitoeient ehoek. 

.'similarb . aecorviiiig to the ] lovi'i'b.- ' 1 i -er. but lion t siall, the 
jadsfirutcs ot the I'e.ilin (who had, eolleeted at the eapita.l. and could 
seareelc lie euuiited, -.o huge was tlieii iiumlier', had a .-ep'ai'ate piiarter 
ol t he town a.--'-ignfd totiiem. wdiieh was called Shnild/i pfini . or Ite'.dsvilie, 


' ri'H ' I iti t!n' wi — I' 

' K'li.ilt " finirtz. .\)ti-‘}i .Vhltftr •> t’^rtlrr ssa-^wr!! ins’diit ; liut 

t‘> hi'j At t I’t tu .ii. Da i< rt-inarkanip. it 

'■JiDWs; tht* ('p» n jir(jt,ig;at ^ a!.H)r>L' ^rranil'M'" wiJjcIi a'liK'S t‘(i, Akiyir very nuich. lor 
anot iuT (t<!> i>atl il, p 
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A Daro^a and a clerk also were appointed for it, who registered the 
names of such as went to prostitutes, or wanted to take some of them to 
their houses. People might indulge in such connexions, provided the toll 
collectors knew of it. But without permission, no one was allowed to take 
dancing girls to his house. If any well-known courtiers wanted to have a 
virgin, they should first apply to His Majesty and get his permission. 
In the same way, boys prostituted themselves, and drunkenness and 
ignorance soon led to bloodshed. Though in some cases capital pimish- 
ment was inflicted, certain privileged courtiers walked about proudly 
and insolently doing what they liked. 

‘ ‘ His Maj esty himself called some of the principal prostitutes anU asked 
them who had deprived them of their virginity. After hearing their 
replies, some of the principal and most renowmed grandees were punished 
or censured, or confined for a long time in fortresses. Among them His 
Majesty came across one whose name was Eaja Bir Bar, a member of 
the Divine Faith, who had gQne beyond tlie four degrees and acquired 
the four cardinal virtues.^ At that time he happened to live in his 
jagir in the Pargana of Karah ; and when he heard of the affair, he 
applied for permission to turn Jogi ; but His ?>Jajesty ordered him to 
come to Court, assuring him that he need not be afraid. 

“ Beef was interdicted, and to touch beef wu^ oiisidered defiling. The 
reason of this was that, from his youth. His Maji-.sty had been in company 
with Hindu libertines, and had thus learnt to look upon a cow — which 
in their opinion is one of the reasons wh.v the world still exists-— as some- 
thing holy. Besides, the Emperor was .subject to the influence of the 
numerous Hindu princesses of the Harem, who had gained so great an 
ascendancy over him as to make him forswear beef, garlic, onions, and 
the wearing of a beard, ^ which things His Majesty still avoids. He had 
also introduced, though modified by his peculiar views, Hindu customs 
and heresies into the court assemblies, and introduces them still, in order 
to please and win the Hindus and their castes ; ‘ he abstained from every- 
thing which they think repugnant to their nature, and looked upon shaving 
the beard as the highest sign of friendship and affection for him. Hence 
this custom has become very general. Pandering pimps also expressed 
the opinion that the beard takes its nourishment from the testicles ; for 
no eunuch had a beard ; and one could not exactly see of what merit or 

^ Faza^iUi arba^a^ or the four virtues, viz., hikmat wisdom ; shujd^at courage ; 
chastity; <^'iddlat justice. Books on Af^dq divide each into several kinds. Compare 
the above with the cardinal virtues of the ancient justice, prudence, temperance, and 
fortitude. 

* “ The last three things are inconvenient in kissing.” 
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importance it was to cultivate a beard. Moreover, former ascetics had 
looked upon carelessness in letting the beard grow as one way of mortify- 
ing one's flesh, because such carelessness exposed them to the reproach 
of the world ; and as, at present, the silly lawv’^ers of the Islam looked 
upon cutting down the beard as reproachful, it was clear that shaving 
was now a way of mortifying the flesh, and therefore praiseworthy, but 
not letting the beard grow. (But if any one considers this argument 
calmly, he will soon detect the fallacy.) Lying, cheating Muftis also 
quoted an unknown tradition, in which it was stated that ‘ some Qazis ’ 
of Persia had shaved their beards. But the words ka-md yaf^alu ba'^z'^ 
’l-quzdV (as sotne Qdzis have done), which occur in this tradition, are 
based upon a corrupt reading, and should be ka-md yaf'oLu ha’^z'^ ’l-qusdt 
(as some wicked men have done) . . . 

“ The ringing of beUs as in use with the Christians, and the showing of 
the figure of the cross, and ^ . . . and other childish plav^hings of theirs, 
were daily in practice. The words Kujr shdyi'' shud, or ‘ heresy became 
common ’, express the Tdnl^ (985). Ten or twelve years after the 
commencement of these doings, matters had gone so far that wretches 
like Mirza Jam, chief of Tattah, and other apostates, wrote their con- 
fessions on paper as follows : — ‘ I, such a one, son of such a one, have 
willingly and cheerfully renounced and rejected the Islam in all its phases, 
whether low or high, as I have witnessed it in my ancestors, and have 
joined the Divine Faith of Shah Akbar, and declare myself willing to 
sacrifice to him mv property and life, my honour and religion.’ And 
these papers — there could be no more effective letters of damnation — - 
were handed over to the Mujtahid (Abu ’1-Fazl) of the new Creed, and were 
considered a source of confidence or promotion. The Heavens might have 
parted asunder, and eartli might have opened her abyss, and the mountains 
have crumbled to dust ! 

“ In opposition to the Islam, j)igs and dogs were no longer looked upon 
as unclean. A large number of these animals was kejrt in the Harem, and 
in the vaults of the castle, and to inspect them daily was considered a 
religious exercise. The Hindus, who believe in incarnations, said that 
the boar belonged to the ten forms which God Almighty had once assumed. 

“ ‘ God is indeed Almighty — but not what they say.' 

“ The saying of some wise men that a dog had ten virtues, and that a 
man, if he possesses one of them, was a saint, was also quoted as a proof. 
Certain courtiers and friends of His Majesty, who were known for their 

' The text has o 6a?6aMn (?) citnafeula B.] tiA khushgak-i iehanast, which I do 

not understand. 


13 
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excellence in every department, and proverbial court poets, ^ used to 
put dogs on a tablecloth and feed them, whilst other heretical poets. 
Persians and Hindustanis, followed this example, even taking the tongues 
of dogs into their own mouths, and then boasting of it. 

“ Tell the illr that thou hast, within thy skin, a dog and a carcass. - 

“ A dog runs about in front of the house ; don't make him a messmate. 

“ The ceremonial ablution after emission of semen ^ was no longer 
considered binding, and people cpioted as puoof that the essence of man 
was the sperma genitale. which was the origin of good and bad men. It 
was absurd that voiding urine and excrements should not require 
ceremonial ablutions, whilst the emission of so tender a fluid should 
necessitate ablution ; it would be far better, if ],eo])le would first bathe, 
and then have connexion. 

■‘Further, it was absurd to prepare a feast in honour of a dead person : 
for the corpse was mere matter, and could derive no jleasure from the 
feast. People should therefore make a grand least on their birthdays.'' 
Such feasts were called Ash-i ha'ijdt. food of life.® 

The flesh of a wild boar and the tiger was also permitted, because 
the courage which these two animal.•^ possess would be transferred to 
any one who fed on such meat. 

It was also forbidden to marry one's cousins or near relations, because 
such marriages are destitictive or mmual love. ISox's xvere not to murrv 
before the ajre of Ifl. nor irirls before 11. because riie offspiing of earlv 
inarriaue.s was "weakly. The wearing of oruamcnis and .'ilk dresses at 
the time of ]ir<i\'i‘r was m;i<le obligatorv.'* . . , 

Tile j/ia\’ers (;i the Islam, rhe Ja.st. riav even the ipiiuriniase, were 
lieiii-efortli forbi.dih'n, >ome bastards, a.s the 'oii of Jluila Ilubrirak. a 
vi.li ill’.- (ii, '1-1 1 lie of •■sh.i vkh Abu ' 1 -Faxl vriu,- treat isc', m order to revile and 
ridii.ule our leligious praetii es. oi coursi' -a itli i-roofs. His .Majestv liked 
siicu j'.roiiiu tions. ami proin.otefi the author.s. 

•■ -'Im.; era (,i t},, Hijiah '.vu' me.vabolished.an'ianew era w.isiiiTrodiieed. 

■ if .vlii' ii i] •' ui-t ’.ear vas the ’tear ot tlie emperors acci'ssion (Utio). 

1 ' ■ iHoia ii,., ,.,io Trie '.line mifnes as at the tune of the old I’ersnin kintfs. 
eUii a.' 'iiveu lit ria' '{i.ylh' ' K ^thiijri n idiurteen festivals aiso Were 

- ■' -r'"/]. 

■ 1 w . :n ; nu .in* .i 

^ \i (I'-iiiii'A to rh»' iaw. jiaiiiinn i-' H'quirrd afttT and ■hfilCim. 

" i r tf|f‘ j < U >r- 

' imti- :.>( rho ji{* rri 

I lie {,i\v ciijoins It’ to Mosque^ ^Inu^lv dross,eii. Nilk 

' ■ r- ' ! !' wh M •ili.i n'liiadctfi-' di-'.approv e oi our >uiid:iy dies'^es " and pewaire. 

','i d p, l;. ]. 
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introduced, corresponding to the feasts of the Zoroastrians ; but the feasts 
of the Musalmans, and their glory were trodden down, the Friday prayer 
alone being retained, because some old, decrepit, sillv people ^ used to 
go to it. The new era was called Tdrlkh-i Ildhl. or ‘ Divine Era '. On 
copper coins and g(3ld inuhrs, the era of the Millertiiium - was used, as 
indicating that the end of the religion of Muhammad, which was to last 
one thousand years, was drawing near. Reading and learning Arabic 
vvas looked ujionas a crime ; and ?>luhammadan law. tlie exege.sis of the 
Qur^'dii. and the Tradition, as also those who studied them, were con- 
sidered bad and deserving of disapproval. Astrononiv, philo.sophy. 
medicine, mathematics, jioetry, history, and novels, were cultivated and 
tliought necessary. Even the letters which are peculiar to the Arabic 
language, as the ^ and Ir, were avoided. Thus for 

'^.■lht/“ 7ia/i, jieo pie wrote rJLv' Ahch.iUah ; and for AEadi. 

Ahadl, etc. All this pleased His Majesty. Two verses from the 
Shahnarna, tihich FirdawsI gives as part of a story, were frequentlv 
quoted at court — 

From eating the flesh of camels and lizards 
The Arabs have made such progress, 

That they now wish to get hold of the kingdom of Persia. 

Fie upon Fate ! Fie upon Fate ! 

“ Similarly other verses were eagerly seized, if they conveyed a 
calumny, as the verses from tlie . . .A in which the falling out of the 
teeth of our prophet is alluded to. 

■■ In the same manner, every doctrine and command of the Islam, 
whether special or general, as the prophetship, the harnionv of the Islam 
with reason, the doctrines of Ru^yat, TakVif, and TakirlnA the details of 
the day of resurrection and judgment — all were doubted and ridiculed. 


^ Tho text has an iiiuntellisihle sentence, 

“ That is, tho word alf (t»ne thoasand) was put on the coins. From this passage 
it would appear tliat coins m ith olf on it u idc Marsden, p. .'90) were struck about 991. 

^ The word in tho text is Sajarak (*:). In an emjj.igement Muhammad lost two of 
his teeth. 

^ Ruynt, or dldar-i lldhT dat junmi*, tho a« tual seeing td Ood in Paradise, is a doctrine 
in high favour with the Sunnis. The S}il<?ahs .-,ay there wdl he no actual seeing. 

Tdkiif. A man is called makaUafbi-sh^shnr^yhownd hy the law, lirM, if he belong to 
the Isl'im ; secondly, if he have ^aol or a sound mind ; thirdly, if he have reached bulugh, 
i.e., if ho be of age. 

Takwln means existence between two non-cxistences {^adiimayyi). Thus a present 
event stands between a past and a future non-existence. This, the Islam says, is the case 
with the world, which will come to an end. But Akbar demed it, as he did not believe 
in a day of judgment. 
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And if anyone did object to this mode of arguing, his answer w'as not 
accepted. But it is well known how^ little chance a man has who cites 
proofs against one who will reject them, especially when his opponent has 
the power of life and death in his hands ; for equality in condition is 
a sine qua non in arguing. 

A man who will not listen if you bring the Qur‘an and the Tradition, 
Can only be replied to by not replying to him. 

“ Many a family was ruined by these discussions. But perhaj s 
‘ discussions ’ is not the correct name : we should call them meetings 
for arrogance and defamation. People who sold their religion w ere busy 
to collect all kinds of exploded errors, and brought them to His Majesty, 
as if they were so many presents. ThnsLatif lCh\yaja, who came from a 
noble family in Turkistan, made a friyolous remark on a passage in 
Tirmizi’s Shanid^il,^ and asked how in allthe world the neck ofthe Prophet 
could be compared to the neck of an idol. Other remarks yere passed on 
the straying camel.- Some again e.xpressed their astoni.shment, that the 
Prophet, in the beginning of his career, plundered the caryans of Quraysh ; 
that he had fourteen wiyes ; that any married woman was no longer to 
belong to her husband if the Prophet thought her agreeable, etc. . . . 
At night, when there were social assemblies. His Majesty told forty 
courtiers to sit down as ‘ The Forty and eyery one might say or ask 
what he liked. If then any one brought up a question connected with 
law or religion, they said, ‘ You had better ask the Mullas about that, 
as we only settle things which appeal to man's reason.’ But it is 
impossible for me to relate the blasljhemous remarks which they made 
about the Sahdbah, when historical books happened to be read out, 
especially such as contained the reigns of the first three Kiialifahs, and 
the quarrel about Fadak, the war of Siffln,^ etc. — would that I were 

' The book of the famous Jf«/(a(h/iv (Collector of Tradition.s) Tirmizi. which contains 
all Traditions regarding the figure and looks of the jirophet. The word idol is e.xpressive 
of great beauty ; but the courtiers laughed at the phrase as unsuited to Muhammad, 
who had abolished idols. 

2 This refers to the charge of adultery brought against ^Ayi'iha Muhammad’s favourite 
wife. The whole story will be found in Sale’s QurS'in. .Sur. 24, p. 2S8. 

=■ The Ghihil tanari, or 40 AbddU. After the death of Muhammad, the last of the 
long series of prophets, the earth complained to God, that henceforth she would no longer 
be honoured by prophets walking on -her surface. God promised her that there should 
always be on earth forty (according to some, seienty-tuo) holy men, Abdals, for whose 
sake He would let the earth remain. The chief of the Forty is called (,'liaw.f. 

* Fadak is a village not far from Makkah. which Fatimah claimed as her own ; but 
.4bu Bakr would not let her have it. SiffTn is a place near the Euphrates, where a battle 
took place between tiAli and Mu<rawiyah. 

Both affairs form, even now a days, subjects of quarrel between Sunnis and ShKabs 
Hence the author of the Dabistan has also made use of them in his Dialogues. The reader 
will find more particulars in the notes to the English tran-jlation of the Dabistan. 
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deaf ! The Shl'^ahs, of course, gained the day, and the Sunnis were 
defeated ; the good were in fear, and the wicked were secure. Every day 
a new order was given, and a new aspersion or a new doubt came up ; 
and His Majesty saw in the discomfiture of one party a proof for his own 
infallibility, entirely forgetful of the proverb, ‘ Who slanders others, 
slanders himself.’ . . . The ignorant vulgar had nothing on their tongues 
but ‘ AUdh^ Akbar ’, and they looked upon repeating this phrase, which 
created so much commotion, as a daily religious exercise. Mulla Sheri, 
at this time, composed a git’^a of ten verses, in which the following occur : 

It is madness to believe with the fool that love towards our prophet 

Will ever vanish from the earth. 

I smile, if I think that the following verse, in all its silliness, 

W^ni be repeated at the feast of the rich, and as a prayer by the poor : 

‘ This year the emperor has claimed prophetship, 

Next year, if God wiU, he will be god.’ 

“ At the new year's day feasts, His Majesty forced many of the 
‘'Ulamas and the pious, nay even the Qazls and the Mufti of the realm, 
to drink wine. . . . And afterwards the Mujtahids of the Divine Faith, 
especially Fayzi, called out, ‘ Here is a bumper to the confusion of the 
lawyers ! ’ On the last day of this feast, when the sun enters the nineteenth 
degree of Aries (a day called SharaJ'‘ ’sh-sharaf, and considered particularly 
holy by His Majesty), the grandees were promoted, or received new 
jagirs, or horses, or dresses of honour, according to the rules of hospitality, 
or in proportion of the tribute they had brought.’ 

“ In this 3'ear Gulbadan Begum [Akbar’s aunt] and Salima Sultan 
Begum returned from a pilgrimage to Makkah. Soon after Shah Abu 
Turab also, and I'^timad IHian of Gujrat, returned from the pilgrimage, 
and brought an immense stone with them, which had to be transported 
on an elephant. The stone contained, according to Abu Turab, an 
impression of the foot of the Prophet. Akbar — though it is difficult to 
guess the motive — went four kos to meet it, and the grandees were 
ordered to carry the stone themselves by tiuns, and thus it was brought 
to town.” 

[p. 312.] 

“ In this year, Shavkh Mubarak of Nagor said in the presence of the 
emperor to Bir Bar, ‘ Just as there are interpolations in your holy books, 
so there are many in ours (Qur*an) ; hence it is impossible to trust 
either.’ 

“ Some shameless and ill-starred wretches also asked His Majest v, why 
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at the approaching close of the ilillenium, he did not make use of the 
sword. ‘ the most convincing proof,’ as Shah Isma‘'il of Persia had done. 
But His ilajesty, at last, was convinced that confidence in him as a leader 
was a matter of time and good counsel, and did not require the sword. 
And indeed, if His Majesty, in setting up his claims, and making his 
innovations, had spent a little money, he would have easily got most 
of the courtiers, and much more the vulgar, into his devilish nets. 

“ The following Ruba'^i of Xasir-i Kliusraw was often quoted at court — 

I see in 992 two conj unctions, 

1 see the sign of Mahdl and that of Antichrist ; 

Either politics nmst change or religion. 

I clearly see the hidden secret. 

“ At a council meeting for renovating the religion of the empire, Raja 
Bhagawan said, ‘ I would willingly believe that Hindus and iMusalnuli-s 
have each a bad religion ; but only tell us where the new sect is. and 
what opinion they hold, so that I may believe.’ His Majesty reflected 
a little, and ceased to urge the Raja. But the alteration of the orders of 
our glorious faith was continued. The Tarikh was found in the words 
Ihdas-i hid^at, the innovation of heresy (990). 

“ During those days also the public prayers and the azdn. which was 
chanted five times a day for assembly to prayer in the state hall, were 
abolished. Name.s like Ahnad, Muhammad, Mustafa, etc., became 
offensive to His Maje.sty, who thereby wi.shed to please the infidels outside, 
and the princes.ses inside the Harem, till, after sometime, those courtiers 
who had such names, changed them ; and names as Yar Muhammad. 
MuJuxmmad Khan, were altered to Rahmat. To call such ill-starred 
wretches by the name of our ble.s.«cd prophet would indeed bo wronu, 
and there was not only room for imjuovement by altering their names, 
but it was even neces.sary to change them, according to the juoverb. ‘ It 
i,s wrong to put fine jewels on the neck of a pig.’ 

“ And thi^ destructive fire all broke out in Agra, burnt down great 
and small families, and did not even ,sj)are their familv tombs— .Mav God 
forsake these wietclies ! ’’ 

[p. 31.-,.] 

In Rahl‘t’‘ ’s--:<a)n 990, Mir Fath“ 'llah came from the Dakhin {vide 
above, p. 31). ... As he had been an immediate pupil of Mir Gbiyas“ 
’d-Din Man.sux of Shiraz, who had not been overstrict in religion, s niatter.s. 
His Majesty thought that Fath" ’lirdi would only be too glad to enter into 
his religious scheme. But Fath" 'llah was such a staunch Shi^ah, and at 
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the same time such a worldly office-hunter, and such a worshipper of 
mammon and of the nobility that he would not give u]) a jot of the 
tittles of bigoted Shl‘'sm. Even in the state hall he said, with the greatest 
composure, his Shl'-ah prayers — a thing which no one else would have 
dared to do. His Majesty, therefore, put him among the class of the 
bigots ; but he connived at his practices, because he thought it desirable 
to encourage a man of such attainments and practical knowledge. Once 
the emperor in Fath“ ’Uah's presence,' said to Bir Bar, ‘ I really wonder 
how any one in his senses can believe that a man, whose body has a certain 
weight, could, in the space of a moment, leave his bed, go up to heaven, 
there have 90,000 conversations with God, and yet on his return find his 
bed still warm 1 ’ So also was the splitting of the moon ridiculed. ‘ Why,’ 
said His Majesty, lifting up one foot, ‘ it is really impossible for me to lift 
up the other foot ! What siUy stories men will believe.’ And that 
wretch (Bir Bar) and some other uTctches — whose names be forgotten — 
said, ‘ Yea, we believe ! Yea, we trust ! ’ This great foot-experiment 
was repeated over and over again. But Fath" ’llah — His Jlajesty had 
been every moment looking at him, because he wanted him to say some- 
thing, for he was a new-comer — looked straight before himself, and did 
not utter a syllable, though he was all ear.” 

Here Bada,onI mentions the translations from Sanscrit into Persian, 
which have been alluded tc above, p. 110. It is not quite certain whether 
the translations were made from Sanscrit or from Hindi translations, 
or from both. Bada,oni clearly states that for some translations, as at 
the Atharban, Hindus were used as interpreters. For other works as the 
Mahabharat, there may have been Hindi translations or extracts, because 
Akbar himself (vide p. Ill, note 2) translated passages to Naqib Khan. 
Abu 1-Fazl also states that he was assisted by Pandits when writing the 
■fourth book of the A*'in. Compare Sir H. Elliott’s Index to the Historians 
of India, p. 259. 

[P-321.] 

“ In these days (991) new orders were given. The killing of animals 
on certain days was forbidden, as on Sundays, because this day is sacred 
to the Sun ; during the first eighteen days of the month of Farwardin ; 
the whole month of Aban (the month in which His Majesty was born) ; 
and on several other days, to please the Hindus. This order was extended 
over the whole realm, and capital punishment was inflicted on every one 

^ As Fatl>“ ’llah was a good mechanic, Akbar thought that by referring to the weight 
of a man, and the following experiment with his foot, he would induce Fath“ ’llah to 
make a remark on the Prophet’s ascension (milraj). 
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who acted against the command. Many a family was ruined. During 
the time of these fasts, His Majesty abstained altogether from meat, as 
a religious penance, gradually extending the several fasts during a year 
over six months and even more, with the view of eventually discontinuing 
the use of meat altogether. 

“ A second order was given that the Sun should be worshipped four 
times a day, in the morning and evening, and at noon and midnight. His 
Majesty had also one thousand and one Sanscrit names of the Sun 
collected, and read them daily, devoutly turning toward.s the sun ; he 
then used to get hold of both ears, and turning himself quickly round 
about, used to strike the lower ends of the ears with his fists. He also 
adopted several other practices connected with sun-worship. He used 
to wear the Hindu mark on his forehead, and ordered the band to play 
at midnight and at break of day. Mosques and prayer-rooms were changed 
into store rooms, or given to Hindu Chaukidars. For the word jamff'ot 
(public prayer). His Majesty used the texmjimd^ (copulation), and for 
hayya ^ ala, he said yalald talald. 

“ The cemetery within the town was ordered to be sequestered.” 

[p. 324.] 

“ In the same year (991) His Majesty built outside the town two places 
for feeding poor Hindus and liluhammadans, one of them being called 
Khayr-fura and the other Dhartupura. Some of Abfi'l-Fazl’s people 
were put in charge of them. They spent His Majesty’s money in feeding 
the poor. As an immense number of Jogls also flocked to this establish- 
ment, a third place was built, which got the name of Joglpura. His 
Majesty also called some of the .Jogls, and gave them at night private 
interviews, inquiring into abstruse truths ; their articles of faith ; their 
occupations ; the influence of pensiveness ; their several practices and 
usages ; the power of being absent from the body ; or into alchemy, 
physiognomy, and the power of omnipresence of the soul. His Majesty 
even learned alchemy, and showed in public some of the gold made bv 
him. Once a year also during a night called Slvrdt. a great meeting was 
held of all , Jogls of the empire, when the emperor ate and drank with the 
principal Jogls. who jiromised him that he should live three and four 
time.s as long a> ordinary men. His .Majesty fully believed it, and con- 
necting their pronuse.s with other inferences he had drawn, he got quite 
convinci-d ot it. fawning court doctors, wisely enough, found proofs 

^ fur ' hayya <;ala '.^-lalah" [the yanf f,,rm of .-alat], “Come quick to the 

prayt^r, ls a phrase which oct urs in the .^4 .a//. 1 nlalO talala is a phrase used by drunkards 

in the height of mirth. 
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for the longe\4ty of the emperor, and said that the cycle of the moon, 
during which the lives of men are short, was drawing to its close, and 
that the cycle of Saturn ^ was at hand, with which a new cycle of ages, 
and consequently the original longevity of mankind would again 
commence. Thus they said, it was mentioned in some holy books that 
men used to live up to the age of one thousand years, whilst in Sanscrit 
books the ages of some men were put down as ten thousand years ; and in 
Thibet there were even now a class of Lamas, or Mongolian devmtees, 
and recluses, and hermits, that live two hundred years, and more. For 
this reason. His Majesty, in imitation of the usages of these Lamas, 
limited the time he spent in the harem, curtailed his food and drink, but 
especially abstained from meat. He also shaved the hair of the crown of 
his head, and let the hairs at the sides grow, because he believed that the 
soul of perfect beings, at the time of death, passes out by the crown 
(which is the tenth opening ^ of the human body) under a noise resembling 
thunder, which the dying man may look upon as a proof of his happiness 
and salvation from sin, and as a sign that his soul, by metempsychosis, 
will pass into the body of some grand and mighty king. 

“ His Majesty gave his religious system the name of Tau'hld-i Ildhl, or 
‘ Divine Monotheism ’. 

“ He also called, according to the manner of the Jogis, a number of 
special disciples Chelds (slaves). A lot of vile, swindling, wicked birds, 
who were not admitted to the palace, stood every morning opposite to 
the window, near which His Majesty used to pray to the sun, and 
declared they had made vows not to rinse their mouths, nor to eat and 
drink, before they had seen tlic ble.ssed countenance of the emperor ; 
and everv evening there was a regular court assembly of needy Hindus 
and Muhammadans, all sorts of people, men and women, healthy and 
sick, a queer gathering, and a most terrible crowd. Xo sooner had His 
iilajesty finished saying the 1,001 names of the ’ Greater Luminary ’. 
and stejiped out into the balcony, than the whole crowd prostrated 
themselves. Cheating, thieving Brahmins collected another set of 1.001 


^ Zukil, m Persian Saturn. This planet is lo«»kefl upon as the fountain of 

wisdom. Nizimi sav's sajina bfi-kamvCin supurd. ' fie 'Muhammadl iiace Saturn 

the power of writuie.” A}ifrdr !<uk(iyll. in praise td sonu^ physKian, ZiJ-'fl <hCvjird'i 
V dar nH fta-danl, “Saturn in wisdom is hi" pupil," Ikn.e the fjmoiis astiononicr 
Abu'l-Qasim has the laqab (title) of (rlmlam-i Zuha!, Besulr-. there are several cycles 
of years, over which each of the seven planet'^ reitm.-*. The hr.'-i • y w.\> that <-f Saturn, 
durini; wliich the a<res ot men were Jong. The last cvelo is that 1 1 !:.«* moon, (iurinir -which 
people do not attain a very old age. It exi^teci already at the time of Hatiz. who 
secys. In chi ^'horf.d ki dar dau'r-i qamar miblnim, “What misfortune is this which we 
witness in the cycle of the moon ? ' 

^ Vide my text edition, fourth book, p. 8. 1. 9. 



names of ' His f'.L' e-t r ihe Sun , aud tf*d tlie emperor TiiaT lie was an 
iiirarnation. Id:-' ll.-im Kishn and other intidel kings ; and tliough Lord 
of the world, ii h.,d a-'U:.. S -hape, in order to play with the people 
(.'f otir plane:, Ju uidt.--- t'j i,.,'ier nini. they also brought San,scrit verses, 
said to have been le.nen ;ri,m the sayings of ancient sage,s, in which 
it was predicted that a ere,a; conqueror would rise up in India, who would 
honour Brahiuins and cov.s. and govern the earth with justice. They 
also wrote this nonsense on old looking paper, and showed it to the 
emperor, who believed every word of it. 

■•In this year also, in the state hall of Fathpur, the ten cubit square of 
the Hanafis and the Qxdhta’jn ^ of the Shafi'^is and Shi'^ahs were compared. 
The fluid quantum of the HanafL was greater than that of the others. 

‘•Hi.s 3Iaje.-5ty once ordered that the Sunnis should .stand separately 
from the Shi‘’ahs, when the Hindustanis, without exception, went to the 
Sunni side, and the Persians to the Sbi'^ah side. ’ 

[p. 336.] 

“ During this year [992], Mulla IlahdM of Amrohah and Mulla Sheri 
attended at Court, in order to flatter the emperor ; for they had been 
appointed to sadrships in the Duab of the Panjab. Mulla Sheri presented 
to His Majesty a poem made by him, entitled Ilazdr Shud^ or ‘ The 
Thousand Kays ’, which contained 1,000 qita’^s in praise of the Sun. His 
Majesty was much pleased. ’ 

At the. feast of the emperor’s accession in 992, numerous conversions 
took place. [Bad. II, p. 338.] 

“ They were admitted as disciples in sets of twelve, one set at a time, 
and declared their wdllingness to adopt the new principles, and to follow 
the new religion. Instead of the usual tree,^ His Majesty gave his likeness, 
upon which the discijfles looked as a symbol of faith and the advancement 
of virtue and prosperity. They used to uTap it up in cloth studded with 
jewels, and wore it on the top of their turbans. The phrase ‘Allah" 
Akbar ’ was ordered to be used as the heading in all writings. Playing 
with dice, and taking interest, were allowed, and so in fact was everything 
else admitted which is forbidden in the Islam. A play-house was ev^en 

1 QuUatayn, two large jars containing 1,200 raf^-i 'raqi (<;iraqi pounds) of water. 
According to the ShKahs and the Shafi^Ji sect, water does not become najisy or soiled, 
from its being used, provided the quantity of water weigh not less than 1,200 ratty or the 
cube of 3| spans. Hanifah fixed (10 just deep enough that the hand, in passing 

over it, do not touch the bottom. The experiment which Akbar made had for its object 
to throw blame on the llanafi Sunnis. 

^ Heads of sects give their pupils tree.s, not of genealogy, but of discipleship as, 
Ahmad, disciple of <?Ali, disciple of Mu<;in, disciple of Bayazid, etc., ending with their 
own name and the name of that disciple to whom the tree {dhajara) is given. 



built at Court, and money from the exchequer was lent to the pla 3 'ers on 
interest {vide Second book, A*'in 15). Interest and shatal (money given 
at the end of the play to the bystanders) were looked upon as very 
satisfactory things. 

“ Girls before the age of fourteen, and boys before sixte&n, were not 
to marry, and the storj' of the marriage night of the Prophet with 
Siddiqa ^ was totallv disapproved of. But why should I mention other 
blasphemies ? — May the. attention which an\' one pays to them run 
away like quicksilver — reaUv I do not know what human ears cannot 
bear to hear ! 

“ The sins which all prophets are known to have committed, were 
cited as a reason whv people should not believe the words of the prophets. 
So especially in the case of David ^ and the story of Uriah. And if any 
one dared to differ from the belief of these men, he was looked upon as 
fit to be killed, or as an apostate and everlastingly damned, or he was 
called a lawver and enemv of the emperor. But according to the proverb, 

* What people sow, that they shall reap,’ they themselves became 
notorious in the whole world as the greatest heretics b}^ their damnable 
innovations, and ‘ the infallible ’ authority got the nickname of Abii-jahl.^ 
Yes, ‘ If the king is bad, the Vizier is worse.’ Looking after worldly 
matters was placed before religious concerns ; but of all things, these 
innovations were the most important, and everything else was accessory. 

“ In order to direct another blow at the honour of our religion, His 
Majesty ordered that the stalls of the fancy bazars, which are held on 
New Year’s day, should, for a stated time, be given up for the enjoyment 
of the Begums and the women of the Harem, and also for any other 
married ladies. On such occasions. His Majesty spent much money ; 
and the important affairs of harem people, marriage-contracts, and 
betrothals of bov’s and girls, were arranged at such meetings. 

“ The real object of those who became disciples was to get into office ; 

^ Siddiqa is the title of <iAijisha, the daughter of Abu Bakr. “ She was six years old, 
when she was engaged to Muhammad, who then fifty years old. The actual marriage 
took place when she was nine years old. ‘ I sat,’ she relates, ‘ with other girls in a swing, 
■when my mother called me. I w'ent to her, not knowing what she wanted. She took 
my hand and led me to the door of the house, 1 now guessed what she wished to do with 
me ; my heart throbbed, but I soon got again composed. I washed my face and my head, 
and was taken inside, where several women were assembled, who congratulated me, and 
dressed me up. When they had done, they handed me over to the Prophet.’ As she w’as 
so young, she took her toys to the house of the Prophet. The Prophet loved her so much, 
that even in the mosque, at the time of the service, he put his head under her veil and 
caressed her, and played with her hair (Tha^Ilabi Tafsir 2, ISO ) ; and he told the faithful 
that she would be his wife in Paradise.” From Sprenger’s Life of Muhammad, III, p. 62. 

* David counts as a prophet. The book revealed to him is the zahur, or the Psalms. 

* Properly father of ignorance, Bada,oni means Abu ’J-Fazl, which name signifies 

father of wisdom. Besides, Abu ’1-Fazl had the title {taHallus) the most learned. 
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and though His Majesty did everything to get this out of their heads, he 
acted very differently in the case of Hindus, of whom he could not get 
enough ; for the Hindus, of course, are indispensable ; to them belongs 
half the army and haff the land. Neither the Hindustanis nor the Moghuls 
can point to such grand lords as the Hindus have among themselves. 
But if others than Hindus came, and wished to become disciples at any 
sacrifice. His Majesty reproved or punished them. For their honour and 
zeal he did not care, nor did he notice whether they fell in with his views 
or not.” 

[p. 340.] 

“ In this year Sultan Khwaja died. He also belonged to the elect 
disciples of His Majesty. After burying him, they laid down a new 
rule. They put a grate over his grave in such a manner that the light of 
the rising sun, which cleanses from all sins, could shine on the face of the 
corpse. People said, they had seen fiery tongues resting over his mouth, 
but God knows best.” 

During the month of Safar (the second month of the year) 994, 
Akbar’s troops were defeated by the Yusuf-za,is . Bada,oni says (p. 350) : 

“ Nearly 8,000 men, perhaps even more, were killed. Bir Bar also, 
who had fled from fear of his life, was slain, and entered the row of the 
dogs in hell, and thus got something for the abominable deeds he had 
done during his lifetime. During the last night attack, many grandees 
and persons of renown were killed, as Hasan Khan,^and Khwaja ‘■Arab, 
paymaster (colonel) of Khan Jahan and MuUa Sheri, the poet, and many 
others whose names I cannot specify. The words oz Khwaja ’'Arab hayf^ 
express the Tarikh of the defeat, by one less. Hakim Abu ’1-Fazl and 
Zayn Khan on the 5th Rabl‘^“ 1-awwal, reached with their defeated troops 
the fort of Atek. . . . But His Majesty cared for the death of no grandee 
more than for that of Bir Bar. He said, ‘ Alas ! they could not even get 
his body out of the pass, that it might have been burned ’ ; but at last, 
he consoled himself with the thought that Bir Bar was now free and 
independent of all earthly fetters, and as the rays of the sun were sufficient 
for him, there was no necessity that he should be cleansed by fire.” 

New orders were given in the beginning of 995. [Page 356.] 

“ No one was to marry more than one wife, except in cases of barren- 
ness ; but in all other cases the rule was, ‘ One God, and one wife.’ Women, 

' Vide List of grandees. Text edition of the A'in, p. 227, No. 220, where for Husayn 
read Hasan. In the MSS. of the A‘in he is called ^ ov My MS. of the Tabaqat 

reads Patani Afghan, and calls him a Hazari. The edition of Bada,onI has wrong 

His biography is not given in the Ma*’a»ir<‘ 'l-umara. 

“ The letters give 993 ; hence one more=994. 
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on reaching the limit of their period of fertility, when their courses stop, 
should no longer wish for the husband. If widows liked to re-marry, 
they might do so, though this was ^ against the ideas of the Hindus. A 
Hindu girl, whose husband had died before the marriage was consum- 
mated, should not be burnt. If, however, the Hindus thought this a 
hardship, they should not be prevented (from burning the girl) ; but 
then a Hindu widow should take the girl . . . - 

“ Again, if disciples meet each other, one shonld say ‘Allah'‘ AJcbar ’, 
and the other should respond ‘ Jallalu-h^ These formulas were 
to take the place of our sal^m, and the answer to the saldm. The beginning 
of counting Hindu months should be the 28th da}", and not the ICth, 
because the latter was the invention and innovation of Bikramajit. The 
Hindu feasts, likewise, were to take place in accordance with this rule. 
But the order was not obeyed, though farmans to that effect, as early as 
990, had been sent to Gujrat and Bengal. 

“ Common people should no longer learn Arabic, because such people 
were generally the cause of much mischief. Cases between Hindus should 
be decided by learned Brahmins, and not by JIusalman Qazis. If it were 
necessary to haee recourse to oaths they should put heated irons into 
the hands of the accused, who was guilty if his hands were burnt, but 
innocent if not ; or they shoidd put the hands of the accused into hot, 
liquid butter ; or the accused should jump into water, and if he came to 
the surface before an arrow had returned to the ground, which had been 
shot off when the man jumped into the water, he was guilty. 

“ People should be buried with their heads towards the east and their 
feet towards the west.® His Majesty even commenced to sleep in this 
position.” 

[p. 36.3.] 

“ In the same year the prohibition of the study of Arabic was extended 
to all. People should learn astronomy, mathematics, medicine, and 
philosophy. The TdrlJA of this order is Fasdd-i fad (995) . . . 

“ On the 10th day of Muharram 996, His Majesty had invited the 
Khan Khanan, and Man Singh (who had just been appointed governor 
of Bahar, Hajipur and Patna) ; and whilst they were drinking. His 
Majesty commenced to talk about the Divine Faith, in order to test 
Man Singh. He said without reserve, ‘ If Your Majesty mean by the 

^ The text has ira^ not again<(t the ideas of the Hindus (?). 

^ The text of the whole passage is doubtful. The readings of the three MSS. which 
Mawlawi Ahmad <JAli had in editing Bada,onI, give no sense. 

’ This was an insult, because the Muhammadans m India face the west during prayer. 
Vide Journal Asiatic Society. Bengal, for 186S, p. 56. 
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term of membership, willingness to sacrifice one’s life, I have given pretty 
clear proofs, and Your Majesty might dispense with examining me ; but 
if the term has another meaning, and refers to religion, surely I am a 
Hindu. And if I am to become a Muhammadan, Your Majesty ought to 
say so — but besides Hinduism and Islam, I know of no other religion.’ 
The emperor then gave up urging him. 

“ During the month of Safar 996, Mirza Fulad Beg Barlas managed 
to get one night Mulla Ahmad of Thathah, on some pretext, out of his 
house, and stabbed at him, because the Mulla openly reviled [as Shi‘>ahs 
do] the companions of the prophet. The Tarikh of this event is expressed 
by the words Zihe khanjar-i Fulad, ‘ Hail, steel of Ffiliid,’ or by Kliuk-i 
saqari, ‘ hellish hog ! ’ And really, when this dog of the age was in his 
agony, I saw that his face looked just like the head of a pig,^ and others 
too witnessed it— 0 God ! we take refuge with Thee against the evil 
which may befall us ! His Majesty had Mirza Fiilad tied to the foot of 
an elephant and dragged through the streets of Labor ; for when Hakim 
Abu-Fath, at the request of the emperor, had asked the Mirza, whether 
he had stabbed at the Mulla from religious hatred, he had said, ‘ If religious 
hatred had been my motive, it would have been better to kill a greater 
one ® than the Mulla.’ The Hakim reported these words to His Majesty, 
who said, ‘ This fellow is a scoundrel ; he must not be allowed to remain 
alive,’ and ordered his execution, though the people of the harem asked 
the emperor to spare him for his general bravery and courage. The 
Mulla outlived the Mirza three or four days. The Shi'^ahs, at the time of 
washing his corpse, say that, in conformity with their religion, they put 
a long nail into the amts, and plunged him several times into the river.® 
After his burial, Shaykh Fayzi and Shavkh Abu’l-Fazl put guards over 
his grave ; but notwithstanding all precaution, during the year His 
Majesty went to Kashmir, the people of Labor one night took the hideous 
corpse of the Midla from the grave, and burned it.” 

[pp. 375, 376, 380.] 

“ In 999, the flesh of oxen, buffaloes, goats, horses, and camels, was 
forbidden. If a Hindu woman wished to be burnt with her husband, they 
should not prevent her ; but she should not be forced. Circumcision was 

^ Sunnis assert that this transfiguration into an animal (mas^) happens very often 
to ShKahs, because they revile the ^habah. Fayzi, according to Bada,oni, looked and 
barked like a dog, when dying. Another thing which the Sunnis all over India quote as 
a great proof of the correctness of their masAafe, is that no Shi<^ah can ever become a 
ftdfiz, i.e., no ShT<?ah can commit the Qoran to memory. 

2 Either Akbar or Abu ’1-Fazl. 

® This was done to clean the intestines of faectSy ■«hich were thrown into the river 
from which the Sunnis got their water. 
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forbidden before the age of twelve, and was then to be left to the will of 
the boys. If any one was seen eating together with a butcher, he was to- 
lose his hand, or if he belonged to the butcher's relations, the fingers 
which he used in eating. 

“ In 1000, the custom of shaving off the beard was introduced.” 

“ In 1002, special orders were given to the koiwals to carry out Akbar's 
commands. They will be found in the Third book of the A^Tn, A*'hi 5. 
The following are new : — 

“ If any of the darsaniyya disciples died, whether man or woman, 
they should hang some uncooked grains and a burnt brick round the neck 
of the corpse, and throw it into the river, and then they should take out 
the corpse, and burn it at a pdace where no water was. But this order is 
based upon a fundamental rule, which His ilajesty indicated, but which 
I cannot here mention. 

“ If a woman was older than her husband by twelve years, he should 
not lie with her, and if a young girl was found running about town, 
whether veiled or not, or if a woman was bad, or quarrelled with her 
husband, she should be sent to the quarter of the prostitutes, to do there- 
what she liked.” 

[p. 391.] 

“ At the time of famines and distress, parents were allowed to sell their 
children, but they might again buy them, if they acquired means to 
pay their price. Hindus who, when young, had from pressure become 
Musaliucins, were allowed to go back to the faith of their fathers. No man 
should be interfered with on account of his religion, and every one should 
be allowed to change his religion, if he liked. If a Hindu woman fall in 
love with a Huhammadan, and change her religion, she should be taken 
from him by force, and be given back to her family. People should not 
be molested if they wished to build churches and prayer rooms, or idol 
temples, or fire temples.” 

[p. 398.] 

“ In this year A<:zam Khan returned from Makkah, where he had 
suffered much harm at the hands of the Sharifs,® and throwing away the 
blessing which he had derived from the pilgrimage, joined, immediately 
on his return, the Divine Faith, performing the sijda and following all 
other rules of discipleship ; he cut off his beard, and was very forward at 
social meetings and in conversation. He learnt the rules of the new faith 


1 From darsan, for which iide p. 165. 

= This is the title of the rulers of Makkah. 
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from the Reverend Master Abu 'I-Fazl, and got Ghazipur and Hajlpur 
as jaqTr.” 

[p. 404.] 

“ During the Muharram of 1004, &adr Jahan, mufti of the empire, 
who had been promoted to a commandership of One Thousand, joined 
the Di\’ine Faith, as also his two over-ambitious sons ; and having 
taken the Shaft ^ of the new religion, he ran into the net like a fish, and 
got his Hazdflslnp. He even asked His Jlajesty what he was to do with 
his beard, when he was told to let it be. On the same day, Mulla TaqI of 
Shushtar “ joined, who looks upon himself as the learned of all learned, 
and is just now engaged in rendering the Shahnama into prose, according 
to the wishes of the emperor, u.sing the phrase jaZl® ’'azmatu-k“ iv" ’^azz‘^ 
shdnu-h"-,^ wherever the word S}in occurs. Among others that joined were 
Shavkhzada Gosala IGian of Banaras ; M Lilia Shah Muhammad of 
Shahabad * ; and Sufi Ahmad, who claimed to belong to the progeny of the 
famous Muhammad Ghaws. They all accepted the four degrees of faith, 
and received appointments as Commanders from One Hundred to Five 
Hundred, gave up their beards agreeably to the rules, and thus looked 
like the youths in Paradise. The words mu-tardsh-i chand, or ‘ several 
shavers ’, express the tdnlJi of this event (1004). The new candidates 
behaved like Hindus that turn iluhammadan, ® or like those who arc 
dressed in red clothes, and look in their joy towards their relations, who 
say to them ‘ My dear little man, these rags will be old to-morrow, but 
the Islam will still remain on your neck This Ahmad, ‘ the little Sufi, ' 
is the same who claimed to be the pujril, or rather the perfect successor, 
of Shaykh Ahmad of Egypt. He said that at the express desire of that 
religious leader of the age, he had come to India and the Shaykh had 
frequently told him to assist the Sultan of India, should he commit an 
error, and lead him back from everlasting damnation. But the opposite 
was the case.” 

So far, Bada.onl. M e have, therefore, the following list of members 
of the Divine Faith. 'With the exception of Bir Bar, they are all Muham- 
madans ; but to judge from Bada,onrs remarks, the number of those that 
took the Shast must have been much larger. 

1. Abu l-Fazl. 

2. Fayzl, his brother, Akbar’s court-poet. 

^ Sho.sf, which has been explained on p. 174, also means a fish hook. 

- Vi'ie List of Grandees, Second Book, No. 3.52. 

^ Because Muliammadana such phrases after the name of God. 

■* Vide p. 112, note 3. 

5 That is, over-zealous. 
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3. Shayldi Mubarak, of Nagor, their father. 

4. Ja'^far Beg Asaf Khan, of Qazwin, a historian and poet. 

5. Qasim-i Kahi, a poet. 

C. ‘'Abd" ’s-Samad, Akbar’s court-painter ; also a poet. 

7. A‘'zam Khan Koka, after his return from ilakkah. 

8. Mulla Shah Muhammad of Shahabad, a historian. 

9. Sufi Ahmad. 

10 to 12. ^dr Jahan, the crown-lauyer, and liis two sons. 

13. Mir Sharif of Amul, Akbar’s apostle for Bengal. 

14. Sultan Khwaja, a sadr. 

15. Mirza JanI, chief of Thathah. 

16. TaqI of Shustar, a poet and commander of two hundred. 

17. Shavkhzada Gosala of Banaras. 

18. Bir Bar. 

Xos. 4 to 6 are taken from the A^Jn ; the others are mentioned in the 
above extracts from Badaonl. The literary clement is well represented 
in the list. 

The above extracts from Badaonl possess a peculiar value, because 
they show the rise and progress of Akbar's views, from the first doubt 
of the correctness of the Islam to its total rejection, and the gradual 
establishment of a new Faith combining the principal features of Hinduism 
and the Fireworship of the Parsis. This value does not attach to the 
scattered remarks in the A’’m, nor to the longer article in the Dabistan. 

As the author of the latter work has used Badaonl, it will only be 
necessary to collect the few remarks which are new. 

The following two miracles are connected with Akbar’s birth. 

[Dabistan, p. 390.^] 

“ Khwaja Mas‘'ud, son of Kh'yaja Mahmud, son of Khwaja Murshid'* 
’l-Haqq, who was a gifted Sdhib-i hdl,~ said to the writer of this book, 
“ My father related, he had heard from great saints, that the Lord of the 
faith and the world ‘ reveals himself ’. I did not know, whether that 
august ])ersonage had appeared, or would appear, till, at last, one night 
I saw that event, and when I awoke. I suddenly arrived at that place, 
where the bles.sed - Lord was born, namely on a Sunday of the month of 
Rajab of the year 949, the lord JahiF 'd-Dln Akbar, the august son of 
Humayun Padishfih and Hamida Banu Begum.” 

The second miracle has been related above, on p. 172, note 2. These 
two miracles make up the first of the four chapters, into which the author 

' Vide also Shea and Troyer'n Kn^lish translation of the Dabi.stan, III, p. 49. 

* Vide 171, note 
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of the Dabistan has divided his article on the “ Divine Faith The 
second chapter contains religious dialogues, and extracts from Bada,onr, 
which are rather conjecturaUy rendered in Shea’s Translation. The 
third chapter contains remarks on the worship of the sun and stars, 
chiefly with reference to the sun-worship of the Tatars.^ The last 
chapter contains extracts from the third and fifth books of the A*'in. 

p. 410. “ His Majesty also sent money to Iran, to bring to India a 
wise Zoroastrian of the name of Ardsher.” ^ 

p. 412. Abu ’1-Fazl \vrote, as a counterpart to Ms commentary on the 
Ayat'‘ ’l-kursi (p. 177), a preface to the translation of the Mahabharat 
{vide p. Ill) of two juz. 

p. 413. “ When Sultan Khwaja,® who belonged to the members of the 
Divine Faith, was near his death, he said that he hoped His Majesty wcndd 
not have Mm buried like a mad man. He was therefore buried in a grave 
with a peculiar lamp, and a grate was laid over it, so that the greater 
luminary, whose light cleanses from all sins, might shine upon him. . . . 

“ Should a Hindu woman fall in love with a Muhammadan, and be 
converted to the Islam, she would be taken away by force and handed 
over to her family ; hut so should also a Musalman woman, who had fallen 
in love with a Hindu, he prevented from joining Hinduism.^’ * 

p. 414. “ I heard from MuUa Tarson of BadalAshan, who was a 
HanafI by sect, that once during the year 1058 lie had gone on a pilgrimage 
to Sikandrah, the burial place of Akbar. ‘ One of my companions,’ he 
said, ‘ declined to enter the pure mausoleum, and even abused the 
Eejiresentative of God [Akbar]. My other companions said, ‘ If Akbar 
possesses hidden knowledge, that man will certainly come to grief.’ Soon 
after a piece of a broken stone fell down, and crushed his toe.” 

p. 431. “ In Multan, I saw Shah Saldni'‘ ’llah, who has renounced 
the world, and is a muwahhid fUnitarian). He is very rigid in discipline 
and avoids the society of men. He said, he had often been in company 
with Jalal” ’d-Din Akbar, and had heard him frequently say, ‘ Had I 

1 The author of the Dabistan gives much prominence to the idea that the power 
and success of the Tatars was in some way mysteriously connected with their sun and 
star worship, and that their conversion to the Islam was looked upon as the beginning 
of their decline. It looks as if the writer wished to connect this idea with Akbar’s successes 
and sun wor.ship. 

* Regarding this Ard.sher, ride Journal Asiatic Society, Bengal, for 1868, p. 14. Akbar’e 
fire temple was in the Harem. 

® Vide above, p, 214. 

* The words in italics are not in Badfi,onI. The object of the order was evidently 
to prevent a woman from doing what she liked ; for, according to the Muhammadans, 
women are looked upon as nagif" ’l-<iaqt. 



formerly possessed the knowledge wliich I now have, I would never have 
chosen a wife for myself ; for upon old women I look as mothers, on 
women of my age as sisters, and on girls as daughters.' A friend of mine 
said, lie had heard Xawab ‘■Abd" l-Hasan called Lashkar Khan of 
Mash, had, report the same as having been said by Akbar. 

“ Salam" ’llah also said that God's Representative (Akbar) had often 
wept and said, ‘ 0 that my body were larger than all bodies together, 
so that the people of the world could feed on it without hurting other 
living animals.’ 

“ A sign of the sagacity of this king is this, that he employed in his 
service people of all classes,^ Jev.s, Persians, Turanis, etc., because one 
class of people, if employed to the exclusion of others, would cause 
rebellions, as in the case of the Uzbaks and Qizilbashes (Persians), who 
used to dethrone their kings. Hence Shah Abbas, son of Sultan Khuda- 
banda-yi Safawi, imitated the practice of Akbar, and favoured the 
Gurjis (Georgians). Akbar paid likewise no regard to hereditary power, 
or genealogy and fame, but favoured those wliom he thought to excel in 
knowledge and manners.” 

The passages in the A*m which refer to Akbar's religious views are 
the following : — p. Ill ; 11 ; 50 ; 51 ; 56 ; 59 ; 60 ; 61, 11. 20 to 2-1 ; 
A^in 26, p. 64 ; p. 96, notes 3 and 4, the San.scrit names being very likely 
those which were alluded to by Bada,oni, vide above p. 189, 1. 19 ; p. 103, 
note 3 ; p. 110, note 1 ; 111-113 ; p. 115, 1. 4, because the “ making of 
likenesses ” is as much forbidden by the Islam as it was interdicted by 
the Mosaic law ; A^In 72, p. 162 ; 168 ; A^In 77, p. 162 ; A‘in 81, p. 226. 
In the Second Book, A‘Ins 18, 19, 22-5 ; in the Third Book, end of A’in 1 
(Tarikh Ilahl) ; A‘Ins 2, 5, 9. 10 ; and lastly, the greater part of the 
Fifth Book. 

It will be observed that the remarks on Akbar’s religious views do 
not extend beyond the year 1596, w'hen the greater part of the A*In 
had been comideted. Bada,om’s history ends with a.h. 1004, or a.d. 
1595 ; but his remarks on Akbar’s religion become more and more sparing 
towards the end, and as subsequent historians, even Jahangir in his 
“ Memoirs ”, are almost entirely silent on the religious ideas of the 
emperor, we have no means of following them up after 1596. Akbar, in 
all probability, continued worshipping the sun, and retained all other 
peculiarities of his monotheistic Parsl-Hinduism, dying as he had lived. 
The story related in that edition of Jahangir’s Memoirs, which has been 
translated by Major Price, that Akbar died as a good Musalman, and 
1 Vide the notes of A‘m -30 of the Second Book. 
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“ repented ” on his death-bed, is most untrustworthy, as every otlier 
particular of that narrative.^ 

With Akbar’s death,^ the Divine Faith died out. Akbar, solely 
relying on his influence and example, had established no priesthood, and 
had appointed no proper person for propagating his faith. If we except 
the influence which his spirit of toleration exerted, the masses had remained 
passive. Most of the members, mentioned on p. 219, had died before 
Akbar ; such as were still alive, as Sharif of Amul took again to sophistry, 
and tried to create sensations under Jahangir.® As Jahangir did not 
trouble himself about any religion, Akbar’s spirit of toleration soon changed 
to indifference, and gradually died out, when a reaction in favour of 
bigotry set in under AwTangzeb. But people still talked of the Divine 


1 The story of Akbar’s “ conversion ” is also repeated in Elphinstoiie’s History, 
second edition, p. 531. The MuHa whom Akbar, according to Price’s Memoirs, is said 
to have called is Sadr Jahan, who, as remarked above on p. 219 was a member of the 
Divine Faith. This in itself is improbable. Besides, the Tu/.nk-i Jahungiri, as published 
by Sayyid Ahmad, says nothing about it. Xor docs the Iqbalnama, a poor production 
(though written in beautiful Irani Persian), or Wiafi allude to the conversion 

which, if it had taken place, would certainly have been mentioned. Khafi KJian especially 
would have mentioned it, because he says of Bada.oni. that he said and wrote about the 
religious views of the Emperor things which he should not have related (i \de K}jnji Khinu 
I, p 196). The silence of the author of the Dabistan is still more convincinji, whilst the 
story of Mulla Tarson, and the abuse uttered by his companion against Akbar (p. 22(1), 
are proofs that Akbar did not “ repent To this we have to add that Jahangir, in lus 
Memoirs, adopts a respeettui phraseology when mentioning the sun, whi( h he calls Jlazwt 
Nayyir-i A^zam ; lie also continued the sijdii, though offensive to j)jous Muhammadans, 
and Akbar’s Solar Era. though it involved a Joss to the revenue bei ausc for every 3.3 lunar 
years, the state only received taxes for .32 solar years ; he allowed some Hindu customs 
at Court, as the Rakki (lule above p. 193), and passed an order not to force Hindus to 
join the Islam (Tuzuk, p. lOOj. 

2 Akbar died on the Shnb-i Chahar.'ihan’hih. \'2lh Jvmndrt 'l-uVim lOl-l a.h., which, 
according to note 3 of p. lS<h is our Tuesilay nicdit [uut Wednesday, as in Price, and all 
European Historians], the loth October, J60.\ oki stvle. Hcn^e Akbar would have died 
in the night w'hich followed tlie day on whuh he celebrated sixty-third birthday if 
we adopt our mode of reckonini: ; } idc p. (>4. note 1. 

There is some confusion in tlic ]M&t«*nc.s rc'jarfUiiii the exact day of Akbar's death. 

The Padiahdhfuuna (vol. I, p. Ob) says that Akbar died at the aire of sixty-thrf e tsolar) 
years and one day, in the ni-Jit of the ('halu'ir'^hfuiihih (the iiiLdit between Tuesdav and 
Wednesday) of the ]2tli .hnn-'idn 'l-vU^iri, corn spondintr to the 2nd Ahnn of Akbar’s 
Era. The Mh^nt and Kknfl Khnn {I, p. 2.3'i) give the "ame . the latter add-^ that Akbar 
died at midnnrht. 

Padishahnama i j). 09) and Kb iff Kh.'^n fp. 210) Ox the ''t aci (‘^sion. of 

Jabanirir for Thursday, the 2<>th Jiitn'ni-i l-.nJiin, or the P*lh Al»an, i.e. ,'s davs atit^r 
Akbar’s death. 

Muhammad HadT. in hi>* prcf.ir c to the T nznk-r JnhnnmrJ, says that Akbar died on ♦ ue 
Shttfi-1 ('hok'lr'hniiihih, 1 2,th J mn'idu 'l-nlhm : and Say v id Ahmad edition i d the Tu/uk 
reftTS the to Tiiursrlav , the / /y///4 but tlie word*_lj, t> often 

< onfounded in MSvS. with ' 

Again the and Sharlf-i Ir.lni in b«s Iqli'ilnunm. mention the Julfi^ as liavinc: 

taken place on Tluirsday, the flupoth Junutd f 'l-uj^ra. f.astjv. tlie prtfaies (d tlie 
Fwhang-t Jnh'inq'A rcftT the to the third Thursdav [the twentieth day] of Jii/eOa’n 
l-an'u' li di mistake t^r nl-uU^rq]^ corresponding to the roz-i thur, or tlm tltiDith of Aban. 

3 Vide Tu7.uk. p. 22. 
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Faith in 1643 or 1648, when the author of the Dabistan collected his 
notes on Akbar’s religion.^ 


A'-ln 78. 

THE MUSTER OF ELEPHANTS. 

The beginning of the musters is made with this animal. The Khdsa 
elephants with their furniture and ornaments are the first which are daily 
brought before His Majesty, namely, ten on the first day of every solar 
month. After this, the Halqa elephants are mustered, according to their 
number. On Tuesdays from ten to twenty are mustered. The Bitikchi, 
during the muster, must be ready to answer any questions as to the name 
of each animal (there are more than five thousand elephants, each having 
a different name. His Majesty knows to which section most of the 
elephants belong— ten elephants form a section of ten (dahd,7), and are in 
charge of an experienced officer) ; as to how each elephant came into the 
possession of His Majesty ; the price ; the quantity of food ; the age of 
the animal ; where it was born ; the period of heat, and the duration of 
that state each time ; the date when an elephant was made Masa ; its 
promotion in the halqas ; the time when the tusks are cut ; how many 
times His Majesty has mounted it ; how many times it was brought for 
riding out ; the time of the last muster ; the condition of the keepers ; 
the name of the Amir in charge. For all other elephants eight things are 
to be reported, viz., the change of its name (?) ; the repetition of it ; its 
price ; how it came into the possession of His Majesty ; whether it is 
fit for riding, or for carrying burdens ; its rank ; whether it has plain 
furniture or not ; which rank the Fawjdar has assigned to it. The rule 
is, that every Fawjdar divides his elephants into four classes, separating 
those that are best from those that are worst, whether they are to remain 
with him or whether he has to give some to other Fawjdars. 

Each day five tahwHi (transferable) elephants are inspected by an 


^ Only one of Akbar’s innovations, the Sijda was fonnaUy abolished by Shahjahan. 
“During the reiirns of [Akbar], and Jannat-makd7ii [Jahangir], it was 

customary for courtiers on meeting their Majesties, or on receiving a present, to prostrate 
themselves, plaeina the forehead on the ground. . , . This custom had also obtained in 
antiquity, but had been abolished by the Islam. , . . When His Majesty [Sluihjahan] 
mounted the throne, he directed his imperial care to the reintioduct'on of the customs of 
the hld)ri, the ^tru'i observance of irhich had died airaa, and tinned his august zeal to re- 
building th*^ edifice of the law* of the Prophet, which had all hut decayed. Hence on the 
very day of his accession. His Majesty ordered that putting the forehead on the ground 
should be T-e^tiicted to trod. Mahabat Khiin, the ronunander-in-Chief. objected at 
first, etc. Hi'* Maje'-ty would not even allow the Zamuibos. or kissing the ground, and 
subsecjuently introduced a fourth Ta-dim [Akbarhad Hxed three, vide p. 166, 1. 5].” 
Pddishdhndma, I, p. 110. 



experienced man. The following custom is observed : When new 
elephants arrive for the government, they are handed over in fifties or 
hundreds to experienced officers, who fix their ranks. Such elephants 
are called Tafiinli elephants. When His Majesty inspects them, their 
rank is finally settled, and the elephants are transferred to the proper 
sections. Every Sunday one elephant is brought before His Majesty, to 
be given away as a present to some deserving servant. Several halqas 
are set apart for this purpose. The rank of the khasa elephants formerly 
depended on the number of ti mes they had been inspected by His Ma j esty ; 
but now their precedence is fixed by the number of times His Majesty 
has mounted them. In the Imlqas, the precedence of elephants is 
determined by the price. When all elephants have been mustered, the 
khasa elephants are again examined, ten every day. Then come the 
elephants of the princes, who mostly march them past themselves. After 
them come the halqas. As they are arranged in sections according to 
the price, some elephants have, at every muster, their value either 
enhanced or lowered, and are then put among their equals. For this 
reason, many Fawjdars are anxious to complete their sets, and place 
themselves for this purpose in a row at the time of the musters. His 
Majesty then gives the elephants to whomsoever he likes. If the number 
of the elephants of any Fawjdar is found correct, some more are put in 
his charge ; for such officers are thought of first. Fawqdars, whose 
elephants are found to be lean, are preferred, in making up the comple- 
ments, to such as bring less than their original number. Each Fawjdar 
receives some, provided he musters all his elephants. The Mushrif 
(accountant) receives orders where to keep the elephants. 

The elephants of the grandees also, though not belonging to the fixed 
establishment, are almost daily brought before His Majesty, who settles 
their rank, and orders them to be branded with a peculiar mark. Elephants 
of dealers also are brought before His Majesty, who fixes their rank and 
value. 

A*'in 79. 

THE MUSTER OF HORSES. 

They begin with the stables of forty ; then come the stables of the 
princes ; then the Masa courier horses ; then the country-bred, and all 
other stables. When the ten-muhr horses have been inspected, they 
bring the Guts, Qisrdqs, the horses on which the hunting leopards ride 
and the Bdrgir horses {vide p. 146, 1. 25 ; p. 143, 1. 10 from below, and 
A‘In 54, p. 147). The place of the horses at the musters, is determined 



by their value, and in the case of horses of the same value, the precedence 
is determined by the time of service. Before the musters, the horses are 
inspected by clever officers, who again fix their value, and divide them into 
three classes. When the rank of a horse has been put higher or lower, it 
is placed among his proper class-fellows. Those horses which belong to 
the third class, form separate stables, and are given away as presents. 
If horses have their value raised, they are given over to such keepers as 
bring to the musters either the full complement of their horses, or at least a 
complement not more deficient than by two. Incomplete stables are daily 
filled up during the musters ; or if not filled up, they are put in charge 
of separate keepers. Tsventy horses are daily mustered. On Sundays, 
horses are the first that are mustered. Double the usual number are 
then inspected. Several horses are also kept in waiting at Court, viz., 
one from each of the sixty to the forty-muhr stables, and one more from 
each of the thirty to the ten-muhr stables. They are given away as 
presents or as parts of salaries. The precedence at musters of bazar- 
horses is fixed according to the price. According to the number of horses 
available, from twenty to a hundred are daily mustered. Before the 
musters, experienced officers fix the prices, which are generally enhanced 
at the time of the parades. Horses above thirty muhrs, have their value 
fixed in the jiresence of His Majesty. A cash-keeper attached to the 
State-hall is entrusted with money, so that horse-dealers have not to 
wait long for payment of their claims. W'hen horses have been bought 
they are marked with a peculiar brand, so that there may be no fraudulent 
exchange. 

From foresight, and on account of the large profits of the horse-dealers. 
His Majesty enforces a tax of tliree rupees for every *'Ir(7<j’I, Mujannas 
(vide p. 147, note 3), and Arab, imported from Kabul and Persia ; two 
and a half rupees for every Turkish and Arabian horse imported from 
Qandahar ; and two from Kabul horses, and Indian Arab bred. 


.i*-7w 80. 

THE MUSTER OF CAMELS. 

The beginning is made with country-bred camels, of which five qatdrs 
are daily inspected. Those pansadis (officers in charge of five hundred 
camels) come first who are oldest. The Head Diirogjia has the permission 
to parade before His Majesty a qatdr of excellent Bu^dis and Jammazas. 
Then come the Bu^dls, and after them the Jammazas, the Ghurds, the 
Loks, and all other camels. The commencement of the muster takes place 
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on Fridays, on which day double the usual number marches past. The 
precedence of camels is determined by their value. 


A^ln 81 . 

THE MUSTER OF CATTLE. 

Cattle are mustered according to their value, ten yokes daily. The 
muster commences on Wednesdays, on which day double the usual number 
is inspected. 

On the day of the DiwdU — ^an old festival of this country, on which 
the Hindus pray to the cow, as they look upon reverence shown to cows 
as worship — several cows are adorned and brought before His Majesty. 
People are v'ery fond of this custom. 


- 82 . 

THE JHJSTER OF MULES. 

The muster of this beast of burden commence on Thursdays, when 
six qatdrs are inspected in order of their value. Mules are mustered once 
a year. 

Formerly all musters took place as above described. But now horses 
are inspected on Sundays ; camels, cows, and mules, on Mondays ; the 
soldiers, on Tuesdays ; on Wednesdays, His Majesty transacts matters 
of finance ; on Thursdays, all judicial matters are settled ; Fridays His 
Majesty spends in the Harem ; on Saturdays the elephants are mustered. 


8 . 8 . 

THE PAGOSHT REGULATION.^ 

His Maje.sty has taught men something new and practical, and has 
made an excellent rule, which jwotects the animal, guards the stores, 

^ Tlie object of this curious regulation was to determiur the amount of tlje tines which 
Akbar could justly inflict on the officers in charge of the animals belonging to the Court, 
if the condition of the animals did not correspond to his expectations. Ihe daily extra 
quanta of food supplied to the animals, had been fixed by minute rules (A^ins 43, 51, 62, 
67, 70), and the several Uaroghas (store keepers) entered into their Toznamrhas, or day- 
books, the quantum daily given to each animal. These day-books were produced at the 
musters, and specir.l officers measured the fatnesa of each animal, and compared it with 
the food it had been teceiving since the last muster, as shown in the dav-book. Akbar 
determined a maximum fatness (A), which corresponded to a maximum quantity of 
daily food, (a) .Similarly, ht determined a fatness ( HI, resulting from a daily quantity of 
food (6), though Abu ’1-h’azl does not specify how this was done. The quantities A, B, etc.. 
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teaches equity, reveals the excellent and stimulates the lazy man. 
Experienced people saw their wisdom increased, and such as inquired 
into this secret obtained their desires. 

His Majesty first determined the quantity of daily food for each 
domestic animal, and secondly determined the results, which different 
quanta of food produce in the strength of an animal. In his practical 
wisdom and from his desire of teaching people. His Majesty classifies the 
dishonest practices of men. This is done by the Payosht regulation. 
From time to time an experienced man is sent to the stables of these 
dumb creatures. He inspects them, and measures their fatness and lean- 
ness. At the time of the musters also the degrees of fatness or leanness 
are first examined into, and reports are made accordingly. His Majesty 
then inspects the animals hini.self, and decreases or increases the degrees 
of their fatness or leanness as reported, fixing at the same time the fine 
for leanness. If, for some reason, the allowance of grain or grass of an 
animal had been lessened, proper account is taken of such a decrease. 
The leanness of an elephant has been divided into thirteen classes. . . 

For all other animals beside the elephant, six degrees have been laid 
down, viz., the second, third, fifth, seventh, ninth, and tenth [degrees of 
the thirteen for the elephant]. And as it is the custom of the Fawjdars, 
to mark, at the time of the musters of the halqas, one haJija which is the 
best in their opinion, and to put separate that which is the worst, the 
officers who inquire into the leanness and fatness, deduct fifty per cent, 
from the degree of the former, and count one half for the latter halqa. 
If the Fawjdar works in concert with the Darogha, and both sign the 
entries in the day-book, the Fa\\'jadr is responsible for one-fourth, and 
the Daro^a for the remaining part of the food. The leanness of old 
elephants is fixed by the condition of the wliole halqa. In the horse 
stables the grooms, water-carriers, and sweepers are fined one-fourth 
of the wages. In the case of camels, the Daro^a is fined the amount 


were then divided into several fractions or decrees, as 


8A, 7A, 6A, 


8 


- etc. Thus in the cafe 


of elephants the maximum fatness (A) was dividoil into 13 degrees. 

Pa-gosht means a quarter of flesh, and evulcnily expresses that the food a only produced 
|A, instead of JA. The name was then transferred to the regulation. 

We do not know how the mu.stering othcers applied Akbar’s rule, whether by measuring 
the circumference of an animal or by weighin" it. The rule may appear hincifiil and 
unpractical ; but it shows how determined Akbar was to fathom the dishonesty of his 
Daro^as. Hence the caiefulness which he showed in assessing fines (A^ins 48, 57), in 
ordering frequent musters of animals and men, in reviving the regulations of branding 
animals as given by <?Ala*^“ 'd- Din IQiilji and Sher Shah, in fixing the perquisites, in 
paying cash for all supplies, in allowing veterinary surgeons certain powers, etc. 

^ The text (p. 163, 1. 19) enumerates several fractions, or degrees of leanness, but they 
give no sense. The confusion of the MSS. is due to the want of interpunctuation. 
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of the grain, and the driver for the share of the grass. In the case of 
oxen used for carriages, the Darogjia is fined for the part of the grass and 
the grain ; but the driver is not liable. In case of heavy carriages, half 
the fine is remitted. 


A*tn 84. 

ON ANIJLAL FIGHTS. REGULATIONS FOR BETTING. 

His Majesty is desirous of establishing harmony among people of 
different classes. He wishes to arrange feasts of friendship and union, 
so that everything may be done with propriety and order. But as aU 
men do not possess a mind capable of selecting that which is true, and 
as every ear is not fit to listen to wisdom. His Majesty holds social meetings 
for amusement, to which he invites a large number of people. Through 
the careful arrangements of His Majesty, the court has been changed 
from a field of ambitious strife to a temple of a higher world, and the 
egotism and conceit of men have been directed to the worship of God. 
Even superficial, worldly people thus learn zeal and attachment, and are 
induced by these gatherings to inquire after the road of salvation.^ 

Beer ^-fights. 

The manner of fighting of this animal is very interesting, and its 
method of stooping down and rising up again is a source of great amuse- 
ment. Hence His Majesty pays much attention to this animal, and has 
succeeded in training this stubborn and timid creature. One hundred 
and one deer are ^dsa ; each has a name, and some peculiar qualities. 
A keeper is placed over every ten. There are three kinds of fighting deer, 
first, those which fight with such as are born in captivity and with wild 
ones ; secondbi, such as fight best with tame ones ; and thirdly, such as 
fiercely attack wild deer. The fights are conducted in three different 
ways. First, according to number, the first fighting with the^oooud, the 
third w'ith the fourth, and so on, for the whole. At the secon(J^go, the 
first fights with the third, the second with the fourth, and so on. If a 
deer runs away, it is placed la«t ; and if it is known to have run awav three 
time.s, it ceases to be khlsa. Betting on these fights is allowed ; the stake 
does not exceed .0 dams. Secondly, with those belonging to the princes. 
Five Udisa fiair fight v.ith each other, and afterwards, two Uiasa pair 
from His Maje.sty’s hunting-ground ; then five other Bidsa pair. At the 

^ To join Akbar’s Divine t'aitli. 

Tiio te.vt has ahu ivliich is the Persian name of the chikard (H.), the “ ravine- deer ” 
of .tn^lo-Indian sportsmen. — P.] 
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same ^ime two pair from the deer park of His Majesty’s hunting-ground 
fight, and afterwards five khasa deer engage with five deer of the eldest 
prince. Then fo\ui;een Mdsa pair engage with each other, and fight 
afterwards with the deer of the prince, till the fight with the deer of the 
prince is finished. Upon this, the deer of princes fight with each other, 
and then kJiasa deer. The betting on such fights must not exceed one 
muhr. Thirdly, with the deer of other people. 

His Majesty selects forty-two from his nearer friends, and appoints 
every two of them as opponents, forming thus one and twenty sets. The 
first winners receive each thirty deer, and aU others get one less, so that 
the last get each eleven. To every set a Mal,'^ a water-buffalo, a cow, a 
quchqdr (fighting ram), a goat, and a cock, are given. Fights between 
cows 2 and goats are rarely mentioned to have been held in ancient 
times. Before the fighting commences, two Thcisa deer are brought in 
trimmed up, and are set against two deer belonging to people of various 
sets. First, with a deer belonging to a powerful grandee, and then the 
fight takes place before His Majesty. If a general assembly is announced, 
the fight may also take place, if the deer belongs to a commander of One 
Thousand. The betting on Wusa deer is eight muhrs, and on deer 
belonging to one of a set, five muhrs, if it be an Atkal ; and four, if an 
Amn. As deer have not equal strength and impetuosity of attack, the 
rule among deer-keepers is, once to select each of their deer in turn and 
take it to the arena. Such deer are called Ariin. Another then estimates 
its strength, and brings a deer as opponent. The latter is called Atkal. 
In case of Mals, the betting is five muhrs ; for water buffaloes and cocks, 
four ; for cows “ and fighting rams, and goats, two. A commander 
of One Thousand is allowed to bet six muhrs on a khasa deer ; and 
with one of his own rank,® 3| muhrs, if the bet is on an Atkal ; and three 
on an Atiln ; and so also in the same projjortion on Mals, water-buffaloes, 
and cocks ; but on cows,* fighting rams, and goats, two. A commander 
of Nine Himdred may bet on a khasa deer 50 rupees ; and with one of his 
own rank, 30 j R. on an Atkal, and 25 R. on an Anin ; on a Mai 3^ muhrs ; 
on a water-buffalo and a cock 3| M. ; and on all other animals, 11 M. 
A commander of Eight Hundred is allowed to bet 18 R. on a Jdmsa deer ; 
with one of his own rank, 30 R. on an Atkal ; and 21 R. on an Anin ; 


^ Malt according to A*‘m 6 of the second book, ia the name for a Gujrat wrestler. 

[“ In text gai\ which in Persian is applied to the bull, cow, and bullock. It is improbable 
that. COIL'S w’ere used for fighting. — P.] 

® Or perhaps with his opponent in the set (mid)* 

[* See note 2 on previous page.] 
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on a Mai 8-3- AT.'; on a water buflPalo and cock, 21, M., and on other animak 
as before. A commander of Seven Hundred is allowed to bet 44 R. on 
a Midsa deer ; -with one of his own rank on an Atkal 27i R. ; on an Anm 
22 R. on a Mai 3 M. ; on other animals as before. A commander of 
Six Hundred may bet 40 R. on a klnsa deer ; with one of his own rank, 
2-5 R. on an Atkal ; 20 R. on an Amn ; on other animals as before. A 
commander of Five Hundred may bet 4 M. [36 .R.] on a Mdsa deer ; 
with one of his own rank 2h M. on an Atkal, and 2 M. on an Anin ; on 
other animak, as the preceding. A coimnander of Four Hundred may 
bet 34 R. on a khdsa deer ; with one of his own rank 21-J R. on an Atkal ; 
17 R. on an Amn ; on a Mol 2f M. ; on a water-buffalo and cock, 2 M. ; 
on a cow, a fighting ram, and goat, 1 M. A commander of Three Hundred 
may bet 30 R. on a khdsa deer ; with one of his own rank, 18| R. on an 
Atkal ; 15 R. on an Anm ; 2J M. on a Mai ; on other animak as the 
preceding. A commander of Two Hundred may bet 24 R. on a khdsa 
deer ; with one of his own rank 15 R. on an Atkal, 12 R. on an Anln, and 
on other animak as before. A commander of One Hundred may bet 2 M. 
on a Mdsa deer ; with one of his own rank 1 A M. on an Atkal ; 1 M. on an 
Anin ; and on other animak as before. A commander of Eighty may bet 
16 R. on a l^dsa deer ; with one of his own rank 10 7?. on an Atkal ; 8 R. 
on an Anin ; 17 R. on a Mai ; lA M. on a water-buffalo and a cock ; on 
other animak as before. A commander of Forty may bet 12 R. on a khdsa 
deer ; with one of his own rank 7 A R. on an Atkal ; 6 7?. on a Anin ; on 
other animals as before. A commander of Twenty may bet 10 7?. on a 
khdsa deer ; 6A R. with one of his own rank on an Atkal ; 5 R. on an 
Anin ; on other animak as before. A commander of Ten may bet 8 R. 
on a khdsa deer, and 5 R. on an Atkal, with one of his own rank ; 4 7?. on 
an Anin ; on other animak as before. People who hold no mnnsabs, bet 
4 7?. on a khdsa deer ; with one of their own rank, 2A R. on an Atkal ; 
2 R. on an Anin ; 15 R. on a Mai ; on other animak as before. 

But if the ojjponent hold a less rank, the amount of the bet is deter- 
mined according to the amount which the opponent is allowed to bet on 
an Anin. When the last pair comes, the betting is eveyvwhere on the 
deer. A fourth part of what peojde take from each other in Mnl fights, is 
given to the victorious wrestler. The presents which His Majesty makes 
on such occasions have no limits. 

The rule is that every one of such as keep animals brings on the 
fourteenth night of the moon one deer to the fight. The Bitikclil of this 
department appoints half the number of deer as Anlns, and the other 
half as Atkals. He then writes the names of the Atkals on paper slips. 
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folds them up, and takes them to His Majesty, who takes up one. The 
animal chosen has to fight with an Anin. As such nights are clear, fights 
are generally announced for that time. 

Besides, there are two other classes of deer, kotal and half kotal. The 
number of each is fixed. As often the number of khasa deer decreases, the 
deficiency is made up from the kotal deer ; and the deficiency in the 
number of kotah is made up from half kotals. One pair of kotals also is 
brought to the fight, so that the}' may be tried. Hunters supply 
continually wild deer, and bring them to His Majesty, who fixes the price. 
A fat superior deer costs 2 M. ; a thin superior one, 1 M. to 15 i?. ; a fat 
middling one, 12 ff. ; Do. lean, 8 /i. ; a third class fat one. 7 R . ; Do. thin, 
5 .R. ; a fourth class fat one, 4 R. ; Do. lean, 2 to 21- R. 

Deer are kept and fed as follows ; Khasa deer selected for fighting 
before His Majesty, get 2 s. grain, k s. boiled flour, J s. butter, and 1 d. 
for grass. Such as are kept on His Majesty’s hunting-grounds, kotals, and 
fighting deer of the sets, get 1| s. of grain, and flour and butter as before. 
The grass is supplied by each amateur himself. All J^dsa, home-bred, 
kotal deer, and those of His Majesty’s hunting-ground, have each one 
keeper. The fighting deer of the sets have one keeper for every two ; the 
single last one has a keeper for itself. Nothing is given for grass. Deer 
which are given to people to have them fattened get 1| 5 . grain, and 4 d. 
for grass. They have one keeper for every four ; but one for every two, 
if they are fit to become khasa. Some deer are also sent to other towns ; 
they get 1^ s. grain, and have each one keeper. If deer are newly caught, 
they get no regidar food for seven days, after W’hich they get 1 s. of grain 
for a fortnight. They then get 1 s. and when one month is over, 11 .s. 

In the deer park, Mansabdars, Ahadls, and other soldiers are on staff 
employ. The pay of foot-soldiers varies from 80 to 400 d. 

His Majesty has 12,000 deer ; they are divided into different classes, 
and proper regulations are made for each of them. There is also a stud 
for deer, in which new results are obtained. A large female gets 11s. 
grain, and 1 d. for grass. A new-born deer drinks the milk of the dam for 
two months, which is reckoned as equivalent to 1 s. of grain. Afterwards, 
every second month, the allowance is increased by a quarter ser of grain, 
so that after a period of two years, it gets the same as its dam. For grass, 
4 d. is given from the seventh to the tenth month. Young males also 
get weaned after two months, when they get |s. of grain, which is increased 
by that quantity every second month, so that, after two years, they get 
21 s. From the fifth to the eighth month, they get 1 d. for grass, after 
which period they get 4 d. for grass. 
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I have given a short description of animal fights as announced for 
general assemblies. His Majesty annoimces them also for day time ; but 
as often a more important act of worship is to be performed, he announces 
them for the night. Or else His Majesty thinks of God, and seeks for 
wisdom in self-examination ; he cares neither for cold nor heat ; he spends 
the time which others idle away in sleep, for the welfare of the people, and 
prefers labour to comfort. 


A‘’tn 85. 

ON BUILDINGS. 

Eegulations for house-building in general are necessary ; they are 
required for the comfort of the army, and are a source of splendour for 
the government. People that are attached to the world wiU collect in 
towns, without which there would be no progress. Hence His Majesty 
plans splendid edifices, and dresses the work of his mind and heart in the 
garment of stone and clay. Thus mighty fortresses have been raised, 
which protect the timid, frighten the rebeUious, and please the obedient. 
Delightful villas, and imposing towers have also been built. They afford 
excellent protection against cold and rain, provide for the comforts of 
the princesses of the Harem, and are conducive to that dignity which is 
so necessary for worldly power. 

Ev'ery where also Sara, is have been built, which are the comfort of 
travellers and the asylum of poor strangers. Many tanks and weUs are 
being dug for the benefit of men and the improvement of the soil. Schools 
and places of worship are being founded, and the triumphal arch of 
knowledge is newly adorned. 

His ^lajesty has inquired into every detail connected with this depart- 
ment, which is so difficult to be managed and requires such large sums. 
He has passed new regulations, kindled the lamp of honesty, and put a 
stock of practical knowledge into the hands of simple and inexperienced 
men. 


A^in 86 . 

THE PRICES OF BUILDING ilATEEIAL, ETC. 

Many people are desirous of building houses ; but honesty and 
conscientiousness are rare, especially among traders. His Majesty has 
carefully inquired into their profits and losses, and has fixed the prices of 
articles in such a maimer, that both parties are satisfied. 
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Red sandstone costs 3 d. per man. It is obtainable in the hills of 
Fathpur Sikrl, His Majesty’s residence, and may be broken from the rocks 
at any length or breadth. Clever workmen chisel it so skilfuUy, as no 
turner could do with wood ; and their works vie with the picture book of 
Mdni [the great painter of the Sassanides]. Pieces of red sandstone 
isang-i gulula), broken from the rocks in any shape, are sold by the 
phari, which means a heap of such stones, without admixture of earth, 
3 gaz long, 2\g. broad, and \g. high. Such a heap contains 172 mans, 
and has a value of 250 d., i.e. at the rate of 1 d. 11| j. per man. 

Bricks ^ are of three kinds ; burnt, half burnt, unburnt. Though the 
first kind are generally made very heavy, they weigh in the average three 
sers, and cost 30 d. per thousand. The second class cost 24 d., and the 
third 10 d. per thousand. 

Wood. Eight kinds of wood are in general use. 1. unrivalled 

for its beauty and durability. A block 1 Vahl gaz long, and 8 Tdssiij 
broad and high, costs 15 d. 6j. But if the height be only 5 or 6 T., 
11 d. lOf j. Other sizes according to the same proportion. 2. Nazhu, 
called in Hindi JuRi.^ A beam, 10 T. broad and high, costs per gaz 
5 d. 13J j. ; and a half size beam, from 7 to 9 T. broad and high, costs 
per gaz 5 d. Sfy . 3. Dasong (?), called in Hindi Kart* ; a beam 3 T. broad, 
and 4 gaz long, costs 5 d. 114 j. 4. Ber,^ 1 T. broad and high, 4 gaz long, 
5 d. 17f ji. ; so also Tut, oi Mulberry. 5. Muglfddn (Babiil), of the same 
cubic contents as No. 4, 5 d. 2y. 6. <Skrs, size as before, 10 d. 4^. l.Daydl, 
same size, first quality 8 d. Ti\j. ; second quality, 8 d. 61 /. 8. Bakdyin, 
.same size, 5 d. 2y. 

(jaj-i shlrln, or sweet limestone. There is a cpiarrv near Bahlrah. 
When a merchant brings it, it costs 1 R. per three mans ; but if any one 
sends his owm carriers, only 1 d. Qol^l-yi sangln, per man 5 d. oj. Sadafi 
5 d. Chuna, or quicklime, 2 d. per man ; it is mostly boiled out of kangiir, 
a kind of solid earth resembling stone in hardness. 

Iron cramps, if tinned, 13 for 18 d. ; ydain ones, for 6 d. 

Iron door-knockers, from Persia and Turan. tinned ; large ones, 8 d. 
per pair ; small ones, 4 d. Indian do., tinned, 51 d. ; yfiain ones, 4 d. 12 j. 

Gtil-tneM (large nails with broad headsl, 1 2 d. per ser. Dlndrln nails, 

[' Khisht in text. In modern Persian this word means a sun-dried brick as opposed 
to ajuTf a kiln-burnt brick. — P.] 

[- In Platt’s slso, — P.l 

® This word is spelt in A^In 90, No. 59. 

Karl. — P,] 

* “The Ber was in great request in Akbar's time as a building timber, but is now little 
used, except for kingposts and tiebeams, as the direct cohesion of its fibres is equal to 
that of Salwood.” Balfour"' s Timber Trees of India. 
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5 d. per ser. Goga, or small nails, tinned, first quality 7 d. for one hundred ; 
second quality, 5 <7. ; smallest, 4 d. 

Screws and nuts, chiefly used for doors and boxes. Tinned, 12 d. 
per ser ; plain, 4 d. 

Rings, tinned, 6 d. per ser ; plain, 4 d. 

Khaprel, or tiles. They are one hand long and ten fingers broad, are 
burnt, and are used for the roofs of houses, as a protection against heat 
and cold. Plain ones, 86 d. per thousand ; enamelled, 30 d. for ten. 

Qulbn, or spouts, to lead off water. Three for 2 d. 

Bds, or bamboo. It is used for spears. First quality, 15 d. for twenty 
pieces ; second quality, 12 d. for do. ; third quality, 10 d. for do. The 
price of some kinds of bamboo is much higher. Thus a peculiar kind is 
sold at 8 Ashrafls [muhrs] per piece. They are used for making thrones.^ 
Bamboo, at a rupee per piece, is common. Fatal, is made of the reed 
which is used for qalanis (pens). It is used for covering ceilings. First 
quality, cleaned, 1 A d. per square gaz ; second quality, 1 d. Sometimes 
they sell patal at 2 d. for pieces 2 gaz long, and 1 -i g. broad. Sirkt is 
made of very fine qalam reeds, looks well, and is very smooth ; it is sold 
at the rate of U d. per pair, li g. long, and 16 girihs broad. The ceilings 
and walls of houses are adorned with it. 

^as ^ is the sweet-smelling root of a kind of grass which grows along 
the hanks of rivers. During summer, they make screens of it, which are 
placed before the door and sprinkled with water. This renders the air 
cool and perfumed. Price HR. per man. 

Kah-i chappar * (reeds for thatching) is sold in bundles, which are 
called in Hindi pula, per ser from 100 to 10 d. 

Bhus, or wheat straw, used for mixing with mortar, 3 d. per man. 

Kdh-i ddbh, straw, etc., \thich is jmt on roofs, 4 d. for a load of 2 mans. 

Mdnj, the bark of qalam reeds, used for making ropes to fasten the 
thatching, 20 d. per man. 

San ^ is a plant. Peasants mix it with quicklime. People also make 
ropes of it for well-buckets, etc., 3 d. per man. 

Gum, of an inferior quantity, is mixed with quicklime, 70 d. per man. 

Sirish-i kdhl, or reed glue, is mixed with sweet limestone, 4 d. per ser. 

Luk is the flower-bunch of the reed which is used for matting. Peojde 
burn it and use it as a candle. It is also mixed with quicklime and 

qnl^i. Price. 1 R. per man. 

-- . 

[- Or Hindi khas-khas, — P.] 

[■* For chhappar, H. — P.j 
[* tSan, H., hemp, flax ? — P,] 
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Simgil (silver clay) is a white and greasy clay, 1 d. per man. It is used 
for white-washing houses. It keeps a house cool and looks well. Gil-i 
surkh, or red clay, called in Hindi, geru} 40 d. per man. There is a quarry 
of it in the hills of Gwali,ar. 

Glass is used for windows ; price, 1 R. for 1^ s. or one pane for 4 d. 


A*tn 87. 

ON THE WAGE OF LABOURERS. 

Gilkdrs (workers in lime), first class w'orkmen, 7 d. ; second class, 6 d . ; 
third class, 5 d. 

Sang-tardsh (stone-masons). The tracer gets 6 e. for each gaz ; one 
who does plain work, bd. A labourer employed in quarries gets for every 
man he breaks, 22 j. 

Carpenters, first class, 7 d. ; second do., 6 d. ; third do., 4 d. ; fourth 
-do., 3 d. ; fifth do., 2 d. For plain job-work, a first class carpenter gets 
1 d. 17 j. for one gaz ; second class do., 1 d. 6j. ; third class do., 21 j. 

Pinjara-saz (lattice worker and wicker worker). First, when the pieces 
are joined (fastened with strings), and the interstices be dodecagonal, 
24 d. for every square gaz ; when the interstices form twelve circles, 22 d . ; 
when hexagonal, 18 d. ; when jaSfari [or rhombus-like, one diagonal 
being vertical, the other horizontal], 16 d . ; when shatranjl [or square 
fields, as on a chess board], 12 d. for every square gaz. 

Secondly, when the work is ghayr-tvasU (the sticks not being fastened 
with strings, but skilfully and tightly interwoven), for first class work, 
48 d. per square gaz ; for second class do., 40 d. 

Arra-kash (one who saws beams). For job-work, per square gaz 2 J d., 
if sZsaH wood ; if ndzhu wood, 2d. A labourer employed for the day, 2 d. 
There are three men for every saw, one above, two below. 

Blldars (bricklayers),^ first class, daily 34 d. ; second class do., 3 d. 
If employed by the job, for building fortress walls with battlements, 4 d. 
per gaz ; for laying foundations, 24 d. ; fcr ail other walls, 2 d. For 
digging ditches, 4 d. per gaz. 

The gaz of a labourer contains 32 tassuj. 

Chah-kan, or well-diggers, first class workmen, 2 d. per gaz ; second 
class do., 14 d. ; third class, 14 d. 


[‘ Oeru, H. Armenian bole. — P.] 
[“ Bel-diir a digger, a pioneer. — P.] 


1-5 
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Ghota-hliur, or divers. They clean wells. Tn the cold season, 4 d. ‘per 
diem ; in the hot season, 3 d. By the job, 2 R. for cleaning a depth of 

1 gaz. 

KhishO-tardsJi, or tile makers, for 100 moulds, smoothened, 8 d. 
SurJ^-kob (pounders of old bricks), 14 d. for a heap of 8 mans. 
Glass-cutters, 100 d. per gaz. 

Bamhoo-cidters, 2 d. per diem. 

Cliappar-hand,^ or thatchers, 3 d. per diem ; if done by the job, 24 d. 
for 100 gaz. 

Patal-hand {vide p. 234), 1 d. for 4 gaz. 

Lakhtra. They varnish reeds, etc., with lac. Wages, 2 d. per diem. 
Abkash, or water-carriers. First class, 3 d. per diem ; second class do., 

2 d. Such water-carriers as are used for furnishing house-builders with 
water for mortar and quicklime, get 2 d. per diem. 

A'’tn 88. 

ON ESTIMATES OF HOUSE BUILDING. 

Stonebuildings . For 12 gaz, one phari (vide above A^in 86) is required ; 
also 75 mans of chuna ; but if the walls be covered with red stone, 30 mans 
of chuna are required per gaz. 

Brickbuildings. For every gaz, there are required 250 bricks of three 
ser each, 8 mans chuna, and 2 m. 27 s. pounded brick (surl^t). 

Clagbuildings. 300 bricks are required for the same ; each brick- 
mould contains 1 s. of earth and 4 s. of water. 

Astarkarl work. For every gaz, 1 truin chuna, 10 s. qal’^i, 14 s. surMl,. 
and J s. san (vide p. 234) are required. 

Sandalakdri work. For every gaz, 7 s. of qal^i, and 3 s. surHl are 
required. 

Sapdkdri work. 10 s. of qal^i are required per gaz. 

Gajkdrl work (white-washing). For walls and ceilings, 10 s. per gaz ; 
for pantries, 6 s. ; chimneys, 10 s. 

Windmvs require 24 s. of lime, 24 s. of glass, 4 s. of sirish-i kdlii (putty). 
Plaster for walls, for 14 gaz 1 m. of straw, and 20 m. earth ; for roofs 
and floors, do. for 10 gaz. For ceilings, and the inside of walls, do. 
for 15 gaz. 

Lac (varnish work) used for chighs * [sliced bamboo sticks, placed 

See note I to A^in 86. — P.] 

Chhappar-band. — P.] 

[* Chiq T., f.— P.l 
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horizontally, and joined by strings, ■with narrow interstices between the 
sticks. They are painted, and are used as screens]. If red, 4 s. of iac, 
and 1 s. of vermilion ; if yellow, 4 s. of iac, 1 s. of zarniM (aiiripigment). 
If green, | s. of indigo is mixed with the lac, and zarmM is added ; if 
black, 4 s. of lac and 8 s. of indigo. 


89. 

RUI.ES FOR ESTREATING THE LOSS IN WOOD CHIPS.i 

One ^03=24 tassuj 

1 tassuj =24 tistvdnsa 

1 tiswdma=2i khdm 

1 Wd>n= 24 zarra. 

Whatever quantity of wood be used, the chippings (?) are reckoned at 
one-eighth (?). In Slsail wood, per tassuj, 26] sers 15 tdnJcs ; Babul wood, 
23| s. 5d. ; Sirs wood, 2U s. 15 tdnks ; Ndzhu wood, 20 s. ; Ber wood, 
18] s . ; Daydl wood, 17 s. 20 tdnks. 

A^in 90. 

THE WEIGHT OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF WOOD. 

His Majesty, from his practical knowledge, has for several reasons 
experimented on the weight of different kinds of wood, and has thus 
adorned the market place of the w-orld. One cubic gaz of dry wood of 
every kind has been weighed, and their differences have thus been 
established. Khaniak wood has been found to be the heaviest, and Sajiddr 
the lightest wood. I shall mention 72 kinds of wood. 

The w'eight of one cubic gaz of 





Mans 

Sers. 

ranks. 

1. 

Khanjak ..... 

is 

27 

14 

— 

2. 

Ambli [Tamarindus itidica) 

. 

24 

00 

26 

3. 

ZiAytiin {Ggrocarpus asialicus “ t) 

• ) 

21 

24 


4. 

Balut (Oak) ..... 

i 


5. 

Kher {Acacia catechu) 

1 

21 

16 


6. 

Khirni (Mimusops) .... 

• ) 


7. 

Parsiddh ..... 


20 

14 

17 

8. 

Abnus (Ebony) .... 

• 

20 

9 

20 

1 

I am not sure whether this A*^in has been correctly translated. 





* yo according to Watson’s Index. But Voigt, in his Ilorlus Hengalenais., says the 
wood of Zayturiy or GyrocarpuSy is very iight, and is used for boats. Abu ’1-Faz! puts 
Zaytun among the heaviest woods. 
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Mans. Sers. Tanks. 


9. 

Sain (Acacia sumo) 

. 

19 

32 

10 

10. 

Baqam (Caesalpina sappan) 


19 

224 

10 

11. 

Kharhar ..... 

. 

19 

Hi 

5 

12. 

Mahwa (Bassia latifolia) . 


18 

32^ 

2 

13. 

Chandanl ..... 

) 

18 

204 

10 

14. 

Phulahl ...... 

• 1 

15. 

Red Sandal, in Hindi Raht Chandan (Pterocarpus 





santalinus) .... 

. 

18 

44 

10 

16. 

Chamrl ...... 


18 

2 


17. 

Chamar Mararl .... 


17 

16i 

— 

18. 

‘’Unnab [Zizyphus sativics) 


17 

5 

4 

19. 

Sisau Patang (vide No. 40) 


17 

If 

7 

20. 

Sandan ...... 


17 

1 

28 

21. 

Shamshad (Buxus sempermrens) 


16 

18 

25 

22. 

Dh.au (Grislea tomentosa) .... 


16 

1 

10 

23. 

Arnla, Hind Anwlah, (Emblica officinalis) 


16 

H 

1 

24. 

Karll (Sterculia fetida) 


16 

1 

10 

25. 

Sandal ...... 


15 

17 

20 

26. 

Sal (Shorea robusta) .... 


15 

4| 

7 

27. 

Banaus. His Majesty calls this tree Shah Alu ; 





but in Kabul and Persian it is called Alu 





Bal'd ^ (Cherry) .... 


14 

36i 

10 

28. 

Kailas ^ (Cherry-tree) 


14 

35l 

— 

29. 

Nlmb (Azadirakhta indica) 


14 

32i 

31 

30. 

Darhard (Berberis aristata) 


14 

32Jj 

19 

31. 

Main ...... 

- ] 

• / 

14 

22| 


32. 

Babul (Acacia arabica) 

— 

33. 

Sagaun ...... 


14 

10 

20 

34. 

35. 

Bijaysar ..... 

Pllu 

1 

i 

13 

34 

— 

36. 

Mulberry ..... 

13 

00 

15 

37. 

Dhaman ...... 


13 

25 

20 

38. 

Ban Baras ..... 


13 

10 

29 

39. 

Sirs (Acacia odoratissima) 


12 

38 

21 

40. 

Sisau (Dalbergia sissoo ; vide No. 19) 


12 

34i 

5 

41. 

Finduq ...... 


12 

26 

4 


Alu-balu is a sour dark cherry. — P.l 
P Gilda in Persia and Ka.smir is a sweet cherry. — P.] 
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Mans. Sers. Tanks. 


42. 

Chhaiikar ..... 

• 1 

12 


22 

43. 

Diiddhl . ..... 

• j 



44. 

Haldl 

12 

131 

32 

45. 

Kaim (Nauclea parvijlora) 


12 

121 

30 

46. 

Jaman {Jainhosa) .... 


12 

8 

20 

47. 

Faras ...... 



48. 

Bar (Ficus indica) .... 


12 

31 

5 

49. 

Khandu ..... 


11 

29 

- 

50. 

Chanar ■ 





51. 

Charma^z (W^akmt-tree) 

■ 

. 

11 

91 

17 

52. 

Champa (Michelia champaca) 


53. 

Ber (Zizi/phus jujuba) 


11 

4 

— 

54. 

Amb (Mango, Mangifera indica) 

11 

2 

20 

55. 

PaparT (Ulmus) .... 

• \ 



56. 

Diyar (Cedrus deodar) 


10 

20 

_ 

57. 

Bed (Willow) ..... 



58. 

Kunbhlr (GunhKir (?) gmelina arborea) 

• ) 

10 

191 

22 

59. 

Chidh [Pinus longifolia) . 

. J 

60. 

Pipal. The Brahmins worship this tree 

(Ficus 




religiosa) . ... ■ 


10 

101 

21 

61. 

Kathal (Jacktree, Artocarpus integrijolia) 


10 


34 

62. 

Gurdain ..... 




63. 

Ruhera (Terminalia belerica) 


10 

7 

30 

64. 

Palas [Butea frondosa) 


9 

34 

— 

65. 

Surkh Bed . . . • • 


8 

25 

20 

66. 

Ak (Calotropis gigantea) . 


8 

191 

25 

67. 

Senbal (Cotton-tree) . . . ■ 


8 

13 

34 

68. 

Bakayin (Melea composita) 


8 

9 

30 

69. 

Lahsora (Cordia mixa) 

i 8 

9 

20 

70. 

Padmakh (Cerasus caproniana) . 

• J 

7' 

31 

71. 

And ....■• 

. 

7 

72. 

Safidar ....•• 

. 

6 

7 

221 


In the above weights tlie ser has been taken at 28 ddrtis. 


Chanar, the Plane. — P.] 


End of the First Book. 




BOOK SECOND. 

THE AKMY. 


1 . 

THE DIVISIONS OF THE ARMY. 

His Majesty guides the Imperial Army by his excellent advice and 
counsel, and checks in various ways attempts at insubordination. He 
Las divided the army, on account of the multitude of the men, into 
several classes, and has thereby secured the peace of the country. 

With some tribes. His Majesty is content, if they submit ; he does not 
exact much service from them, and thus leads many wild races towards 
civilization. 

The Zamindars of the country furnish more than four million, four 
hundred thousand men, as shall be detailed below (Third Book). 

Some troopers are compelled by His Majesty to mark their horses with 
the Imperial brand. They are subject to divisions into ranks, and to 
musters. 

Some soldiers are placed imder the care and guidance of one com- 
mander. They are called Ahadis, because they are fit for a harmonious 
unity. His Majesty believes some capable of commanding, and appoints 
them as commanders. 

A large number are worthy but poor ; they receive the means of 
keeping a horse, and have lands assigned to themselves, without being 
obliged to mark their horses with the Imperial brand. TuranLs and 
Persians get 25 Rupees ; and Hindustanis, 20 R. If employed to collect 
the revenue, they get 151?. Such troopers are called Bardieardi. 

Some commanders, who find it troublesome to furnish men, get a 
number of such soldiers as accept the Imperial brand. Such troops are 
called DaMiUs. 

In the contingent of a commander (mansabdar) of Ten Thousand, 
other mansflbddrs as high as Hazaris (commanders of One Thousand) 
serve ; in the contingent of a commander of Eight Thousand, Mansabdars 
up to Hashtsadis (commanders of Eight Hundred) serve ; in the 
contingent of a commander of Seven Thousand, Mansabdars up to 
Haftsadis (commanders of Seven Hundred) serve ; in the contingent of 
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a commander of Five Thousand, other Mansabdars as high as Pansadis 
(commanders of Five Hundred) serve ; and in the contingent of a Pansadi, 
Mansabdars as high as Sadis (commanders of One Hundred) serve. 
Mansabdars of lower ranks do not serve in the contingents of high 
Mansabdars. 

Some commanders also receive auxiliaries. Such reserves are called 
KumaJcis. 

At the present time, those troopers are preferred whose horses are 
marked with the Imperial brand. This class of soldiers is superior to 
others. His Majesty’s chief object is to prevent the soldiers from borrow- 
ing horses (for the time of musters) or exchanging them for worse ones, 
and to make them take care of the Imperial horses ; for he knows that 
avarice makes men so short-sighted that they look upon a loss as a gain. 
In the beginning of the present reign, when His Majesty was still “ behind 
the veil ”, many of his servants were given to dishonest practices, lived 
without check, and indulged, from want of honour, in the comforts of 
married life.^ Low, avaricious men sold their horses, and were content 
to serve as foot-soldiers, or brought instead of a superior horse, a tdtu ^ 
that looked more like an ass. They were magniloquent in their dishonesty 
and greediness of pay, and even expressed dissatisfaction, or rebelled. 
Hence His Majesty had to introduce the Descriptive Roll System, and 
to make the issue of pay dependent upon the inspection of these rolls 
{vide below A*In 7). This stopped, in a short time, much lawlessness, and 
regenerated the whole military system. But at that time the regulations 
regarding the Imperial brand were not issued, as His Majesty had adopted 
the advice of some inexperienced men, who look upon branding an 
animal as an act of cruelty ; hence avaricious men (who cannot distinguish 
that which is good from that which is bad, having neither respect for 
themselves, nor their master, and who think to promote a cause by ruining 
it, thus acting against their own interest) adopted other vicious practices, 
which led to a considerable want of efficiency in the army. Horse 
borrowing was then the order of the day. His Majesty, therefore, made 
the branding of the horses compulsory, in addition to the Descriptive 
Roll System. Easy-minded idlers thus passed through a school of 
discipline and became worthy men, whilst importunate, low men were 
taught honourableness and manliness. The unfeeling and avaricious 
learned the luxury of magnanimity. The army resembled a newly 
irrigated garden. Even for the Treasury the new regulations proved 

[* In text >•- t jljj. — P.] 

[• For tattii H. pony. — P.] 
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beneficial. Such are the results which wisdom and practical knowledge 
can produce ! Branding a horse may indeed inflict pain ; but when 
viewed from a higher point, it is the cause of much satisfaction to the 
thinking man. 


i*-In 2. 

ON THE ANIiULS OF THE ARIIY. 

In the 18th year of his reign, His Majesty introduced the branding 
system \yide p. 147, note 2]. The ranks of the men were also laid down in 
the best manner, and the classification of the animals belonging to the 
army was attended to. The requirements for each were noted down, and 
excellent regulations were issued. The maximum and minimum prices 
were inquired into by His Majesty, and average prices were fixed. A 
proper check by accounts was enforced, and regulations on this subject 
were laid down. The Bal^shis w'ere also freed from the heavy responsi- 
bility of bringing new men, and everything went on smoothly. 

1. Horses. They have been divided into seven classes. The rate of 
their daily food has also been fixed. These seven classes are Arabs, 
Persian horses, Mujannas, Turki horses, Ydbiis, Tazts,and Jangla horses. 

The first class are either Arab bred, or resemble them in gracefulness 
and prowess. They cost 720 dams per mensem ; and get daily 6 s. of grain 
(the price of which, in the estimates for each animal, is put dowm at 12 d. 
per man), 21 d. of ghi, 2 d. for sugar, and 3 d. for grass. Also, for ajul, 
artak, ydlposh, girth ^ (His Majesty does not call \%tang, but afardJdn),^ 
gaddi nakhtaband,^ qayza (which the vulgar pronounces qdyiza), magas- 
sdn, curry-comb, hatthi (a bag made of horse hair for washing the horse), 
towel, pdy-band, nails, etc. [vide p. 144], 70 d. per mensem, w^hich outlay is 
called lfiiarj~i yardq-i asp (outlay for the harness of the horse). Besides, 
60 d. for the saddle, and an apciii (?) every second month; 7 d. per 
mensem for shoes ; and 63 d. for a groom, who gets double this allowance 
if he takes charge of two horses. Total, 479 d. But as HiS Majesty cares 
for the comfort of the army, and inquires into the satisfactory condition 
of the soldiers, he increased, in the very beginning, this allowance of 
479 d. by 81 d. ; and when the -value of the Rupee was increased from 
3.5 to 40 dams. His Majesty granted a second additional allowance of 80 d. 
This coin [the Rupee] is always counted at 40 d. in salaries. Afterwards 
a third additional allowance of 2 R. (80 d.) was ordered to be given for 

[' Tang is girth, but/araWi is a body-roller, not a girth. — P.] 

[* NaMta-band tor nukta-band headstall ? — P.] 
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each class of horses, except Janglas, which horses are nowadays entirely 
left out in the accounts. 

The second class are horses bred in Persia,^ or such as resemble 
Persian ^ horses in shape and bearing. Monthly allowance, 680 d. Of this, 
458 d. are necessary expenses, being 21 d. less than the former, viz., 10 d. 
for the yaraq, 10 d. for saddle and bridle, and 1 d. for shoes. The first 
increase which was given amounted to 67 d. ; the second to 75 d. ; the 
third to 80 d. Total 680 d. 

The third class, or Mnjannas horses, resemble Persian horses [vide 
p. 147, note 3], and are mostly Turk!, or Persian geldings.® Monthly cost 
560 d. Of this, 358 d. are for necessaries. The allowance for these horses 
is 100 d. less than the preceding, viz., 30 d. less for sugar ; 30 d. less for 
saddle, bridle, etc. ; 15 d. less in ghl ; 3 d. less for the groom ; 2 d. less 
for shoeing. First increase sanctioned by His Majesty, 72 d. ; second, 
50 d. ; third, 80 d. 

The fourth class are horses imported from Turan ; though strong and 
well-formed, they do not come up to the preceding. Monthly allowance, 
480 d. Of this, 298 d. are for necessaries. The allowance is 60 d. less 
than for Mujannas horses, viz., 30 d. less for sugar, 30 d. less for grass ; 
10 d. less for the yaraq ; 4 d. less for the saddle, bridle, etc. ; 2 d. less 
for shoeing ; 2 d. less for ght. But the daily allowance of grain was 
increased by 2 sers (which amounts to 18 d. per mensem), as the sugar 
had been left out. First increase, 52 d. ; second, 50 d. ; third, 80 d. 

The fifth class {ydhu horses) are bred in this country, but fall short in 
strength and size. Their performances also are mostly bad. They are 
the offspring of Turk! horses wdth an inferior breed. Monthly cost 400 d. 
Of this, 239 d. are for neces.saries. The allowance is 59 d. less than the 
preceding ; viz., 28 d. for ghi ; 15 d. less for the groom ; 10 d. less for 
the ijardq ; and 6 d. less for the saddle, bridle, etc. First increase, 41 d. ; 
second increase, 40 d. ; third, 80 d. 

The last two classes also are mostly Indian breed. The best kind is 
called Tdzi ; the middling, Janglas ; the inferior ones, TdtuJ 

Good mares are reckoned as Tdzis ; if not, they are counted as Janglas. 

1. Tdzi. Monthly cost, 320 d., of which 188 d. are for necessaries. 
The allowance is 51 d. less than for the Ydbu, viz., 18 d. less for grain, as 
they only get 6 sers per diem ; 15 d. less for grass ; 10 d. less for ghi and 
sugar ; 8 d. less for yardq. First increase, 22 d. : second, 30 d. ; third, 80 d. 

F* Slraq-i sAjam. — P.] [* “ ^Irdqi horses." — P.] 

P Ilcdish does not mean gelding but “ of mixed breed ”. — P.] 

[* For tatti, H. — P.] 
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2. Jangla. Monthly cost, 240 d., of which 145 J d. are for necessaries. 
The allowance is 42| d. less than for Tdzls. The daily allowance of grain 
has been fixed at 5 sers. Hence there are 15 d. less for grass ; 9 d. less 
for grain ; 6 d. less for ghi and molasses ; ^ 44 d. less for the yardq ; 2 d. 
less for shoeing. First increase, 294 d . ; second, 25 d . ; third, 40 d. 

Formerly mules were reckoned as Tdzt horses ; but nowadays, as 
Jangla. 

For Taius - the monthly expenditure is 160 rf. ; but this animal is now 
altogether thrown out. 

Note by the Translator, We may arrange AbQ 'I-Fazl’s items in a tabular form. From 
several remarks in Bada,oni, we may conclude that the horses of the Imperial army were 
mostly fourth and sixth class horses. The exportation of horses from Hindustan was 
strictly prohibited by Akbar, who made the kotwals responsible for it ; vide Bad. II, 
p. 390, 1. 5 from below. Many recruits on joining the contingent of a Mansabddr, brought 
horses with them, for which the Mansabddr received from the treasury an allowance 
according to the following table : — 



I. 

11. 

III. ! IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VUI. 

‘f. 

<: 

S Cl 

it: 

1 . i • 

= S ; 2 

'FM 

.5 

y' 

's 

i:S 

’A 

5 

eo 

s 

Gram 

Ghi 

SuRar 

Grass 

Yardq 

Saddle, d'c 

Shoes 

Groom 

54 </. 
75 rf. 
oO d. 
90 d. 
70 d. 
60 d. 

7 d. 
63 d. 

54 d. 
7-5 d. 
60 d. 
90 d. 
GO d. 
50 d. 

6 d. 
63 d. 

54 d. 1 72 d. 
60 d. 

30d. !C°'’ 

90 d. 1 60 d. 
40 d. ! 30 d. 
20 d. j 16 d. 

4 d. 1 2 d. 
60 d. j 60 d. 

72 d. 
30 d. [ 

60 d. 
20 d. 
10 d. 

2 d. 
45 d. 

54 d 
lOd. 
lOd. 
45 d. 
12 d. 
lOd. 
2d. 
45 d. 

45 d. 
4 d. 
4 d. 
30 d. 
7ft d. 
10 d. 

45 d. 

Not 

specified. 

Original Allowance 

479 d. 

4.58 d. 

358 d. j29S d. 

239 d. 

188 d. 

145.^ J 


1st Increase 

8i d. 

67 d. 

72 d. i 52 d. 

41 d 

22 d. 

294 d. 


2nd Ditto 

80 d. 

7.5 d. 

30 d, 1 50 d 

40 d. 

30 d. 

25 d. 


3rd Ditto 

80 d. 

80 d. 

SO d. j 80 d. 

80 d. 

sod. 

40 d. 


Total monthly cost in ddms 

720 d. 

680 d. 

560 d. j480 d. 

400 d. 

320 d. 

240 d. 

160 d. 


The allowance of sugar, or molasses, according to Abu ’l-Fazl ceases from Class IV ; 
but as he goes on mentioning it in the inferior classes, I have made brackets. Ghi and 
molasses were generally given together ; vide p. 142. 


Qand-i siyah is probably gur, H. — P.] 
[- See footnote 4, p. 244. — P.] 
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3. Elephants. The branded elephants of the army are divided into 
seven classes : Mast, Shergir, Sada, Manjhola, Karha, Phandurkiya, and 
Mokal, elephants ; but there are no subdivisions, as in His Majesty's 
elephant stables [vide p. 131, 1. 27]. 

The monthly allowance for Mast elephants is 1,320 dams [33 Rupees]. 
Daily allowance of grain, 21 mans. No elephant has more than three 
servants, a Mahdivat, a Bho,^, and a Meth, of whom the first gets 120 d., 
and the two last 90 d. An increase of 120 d. was given. From the 
beginning, elephants were branded ; but now certain diSerences are 
made. 

Shergir elephants. Monthly cost, 1,100 rf., which is 220 d. less than 
the former. Grain, 2 m. per diem, which makes 180 d. less per mensem ; 
also 15 d. less for the Mahdwat and the Bho,i. His Majesty increased the 
allowance by 110 d. 

Sada elephants. Monthly cost, 800 d., which is 300 d. less than the 
preceding. Grain per diem, which gives 180 d. less per month. 

Besides 30 d. less for the Meth, and 15 d. less for the Mahdwat and the 
Bho,i. An increase of 50 d. was sanctioned. 

Manjhola elephants. Monthly cost, 600 d. Grain 1 m. The decrease 
is the same as in the preceding ; but an additional allowance of 90 d. was 
sanctioned. 

Karha elephants. Monthly cost, 420 d. ; grain, 30 s. Hence there is 
a decrease of 30 d. on this account ; and of 15 d. for the Mahdwat. No 
Bho,l is allowed. The additional grant is 60 d. 

Phandurkiya elephants. Monthly cost, 300 d. Grain, .15 s. per diem, 
which gives a decrease of 135 d. per mensem. Only one servant is allowed, 
at GO d. per month. An additional grant of 105 d. was sanctioned. 

Mokal elephants were formerly not counted. Now they are considered 
worthy of entering the classes. Monthly allowance, 280 d. 

In all payments on account of elephants, dams are taken, not rupees, 
so that there is no possibility of fluctuation. 

4. Camels. Monthly cost, 240 d. Grain, G s. ; gra.ss, 1 d. ; furniture, 
20 d. ; the driver, 60 d. An addition of 58 d. was sanctioned ; and when 
the value of the Rupee was fixed at 40 ddms, 20 d. more were allowed. 

5. Oxen. Monthly allowance, 120 d. Grain, 4 s. ; grass, 1 d. ; 
furniture, 6 d. Additional grant, 38 d. At the time when the value of 
the rupee was raised, 10 d. more were given. 

6. Oxen far the waggons. For each waggon, the monthly expenditure 
is GOO d., viz. 480 d. for four oxen; 120d. for grease, repairs, and additional 
comforts. 
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Elephants and waggons are only allowed to Mansabdars, and to those 
who bring good horses and camels, and middling oxen to be branded. 


A'-Jn 3. 

THE MANSABDARS. 1 

Wise inquirers follow out the same principles, and the people of the 
present age do not differ in opinion from those of ancient times. They all 
agree that if that which is numerous be not pervaded by a principle of 
harmony, the dust of disturbances will not settle down, and the troubles 
of lawlessness will not cease to rise. It is so with the elements ; as long 
as the uniiing principle is absent, they are dead, and incapable of 
exhibiting the wonders of the kingdoms of nature. Even animals form 
unions among themselves, and avmid wilful violence ; hence they live 
comfortably and watch over their advantages and disadvantages. But 
men, from the wickedness of their passions, stand much more in need of 
a just leader round whom they may rally ; in fact, their social existence 
depends upon their being ruled by a monarch ; for the extraordinary 
wickedness of men, and their inclination to that which is evil, teach their 
passions and lusts new ways of perversity, and even cause them to look 
upon committing bloodshed and doing harm as a religious command.® 
To disperse this cloud of ignorance, God chooses one, whom he guides 
with perfect help and daily increasing favour. That man will quell 
the strife among men by his experience, intrepidity, and magnanimitv, 
and thus infuse into them new vigour. 

But as the strength of one man is scarcely adequate to such an arduous 


^ The Arabians say man.sib ; in Persia and India, the word is pronounced mansab. 
It means a post, an office, hence man-^abdar, an officer ; but the word is generally restricted 
to high officials. 

* “ When the Collector of the Diwan asks them (the Hindus) to pay the tax, they 
should pay it w’ith all humility and submission. And if the Collector wishes to spit into 
their mouths, they should open their mouths without the slightest fear of contamination 
(taqazzuz), so that the Collector may do so. In this state [with their mouths open] they 
should stand before the Collector. The object of such humiliations and spitting into their 
mouths is to prove the obedience of intidel subjects under protection, and to promote the 
glory of Islam, the true religion, and to show contempt to false religions : Cod himself 
orders us to despise them ; for He says (Sur. 9. 29), ‘ Out of hand, whilst they are reduced 
low.’ To treat the Hindus contemptuously is a religious duty, because they are the greatest 
enemies of Mustafa (Muhammad), because Mustafa, regarding the killing and plundering 
of Hindus, and making slaves of them, has onlercd. ‘ They must either accept the Islam, 
or be killed, or be made slaves, and their j»n»pcrty must be plundered ’ ; and with the 
exception of the Imam*i A9zam (Abu Hanlfal?). to whose sect we all belong, there is no 
other authority for taking the Jizun from Hindus ; but all other lawyers say, ‘ Either 
death or the Islam.’ ” Tdri^-i Firiiz ShdkJ. p. 2lHi. Akbar often reproached the Muham- 
madans for converting with the sword. This, he said, was inhuman. And yet, he allowed 
the suttee. 
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undertaking, he selects, guided by the light of his knowledge, some 
excellent men to help him, appointing at the same time servants for them. 
For this cause did His Majesty establish the ranks of the ilansabdars, 
from the Dahhdslii (Commander of Ten) to the Dah Hazdn ( Commander of 
Ten Thousand), limiting, however, all commands above Five Thousand 
to his august sons. 

The deep-sighted saw a sign, and inquirers got a hint from above 
when they found the value of the letters of God’s holy name ; ^ they read 
in it glad tidings for the present illustrious reign, and considered it a most 
auspicious omen. The number of Man^bs is sixty-six, the same as the 
value of the letters in the name of Allah, which is an announcement of 
eternal bliss. 

In selecting his officers. His Majesty is assisted by his knowledge of 
the spirit of the age, a knowledge which sheds a peculiar light on the 
jewel of his wisdom. His Majesty sees through some men at the first 
glance,® and confers upon them high rank. Sometimes he increases the 
mansab of a servant, but decreases his contingent. He also fixes the 
number of the beasts of burden. The monthly grants made to the 
Mansabdars vary according to the condition of their contingents. An 
officer whose contingent comes up to his mansab, is put into the first class 
of his rank ; if his contingent is one half and upwards of the fixed number, 
he is put into the second class ; the third class contains those contingents 
which are still less, as is shown in the table below. 

Yuzhdshis (Commanders of One Hundred) are of eleven classes. The 
first class contains such as furnish one hundred troopers. Their monthly 
salary is 700 Rupees. The eleventh class contains such as have no troops 
of their own, in accordance with the statement made above, that DdlMti 
troops are nowadays preferred. This class gets 500 Rupees. The nine 
intermediate classes have monthly allowances decreasing from 7 00 Rupees 
by 20 Rupees for every ten troopers which they furnish less. 

In the live stock accounts of the Du-histis, the fixed number of Turki 
and Jangla horses, and of elephants, is not enforced. For Commanders of 
Thirty and Twenty, four horses are reckoned generally Mujannas, rarely 

' Jaldlah. This curious word is, according to Bahdr-i qAjdm, an abbreviation of the 
phrase Jall^ jaldlu-h'‘, "May His glory shine forth.” It is then used in the sense of Ood ; 
thus the dual jaldlatayn, saying Allah ! Allah ! ; and khatm-i jaldta saying the word 
Allah 12.5,000 times. Similarly here ; the 06 mansabs correspond to the value of the 
letters of Ja/tiiaA, i.e. Ull =l-i-30-i-30+5=66. Abu T-Fazl makes much of the coincidence, 
for Akbar’s name was J aZd!“ 'd-Din, and Akbar was a divinity. Perhaps I should not say 
coincidence, because of the sixty-six mansabs only one half existed. 

* Abu T-Fazl often praises Akbar as a good physiognomist. Bada,oni says Akbar 
learnt the art from the Jogis. 
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Ydbm ; and Dahbdshis are excused the Turk! horse, though their salaries 
remain as before. 

Note by the Translator on the Mansabs. 

The sixty-six Mansabs, detailed by Abu T-Fazl in the following table, 
appear to be the residt of a minute classification rather than a representa- 
tion of the Mansabs which actually existed at the time of Akbar. The 
table may represent Akbar's plan ; but the list of grandees, as given by 
Abu T-Fazl himself in the 30th A^hi of this Book, only mentions thirty- 
three — the three commands of the three Princes from 10,000 to 7,000 ; 
and thirty commands of the Mansabdars, namely commands cf 5,000, 
4,500, 4,000, 3,500, 3,000, 2,500, 2,000, 1,500, 1,250, 1,000, 900?, 800, 
700, 600, 500, 400, 350, 300 ?, 250, 200, 150, 120, 100, 80, 60, 50, 40, 30, 
20, 10, On the last thirty commands, two are somewhat doubtful (the 
commands of 900 and 300), as not given in aU 5ISS. of the A^In, though 
the List of Grandees of Shah Jahan’s time {Pddiskahnama, II, p. 717) 
mentions a command of 900. It does not specify a command of 300, 
because no Mansabs under 500 are enumerated in that list. 

Abu T-Fazl specifies below the names of aU of Akbar’s Commanders up 
to the Mansabdars of 500 ; he then gives the names of the Commanders 
of 500 to 200, who were living, when he made the list. Of the Commands 
below 200, he merely gives the numbers of those that were alive, viz. : — 
of Commanders of 


150 . 

53 

1-20 . 

1 

lOQ {Y uzbdshis) 

. 250 

80 . . . 

91 

60 . . . 

204 

50 . . . 

16 

40 . . . 

. 260 

30 . . . 

39 

20 . . . 

250 

10 . . . 



in all, 1,388 commanders from 150 to 10. The number of the higher 
Mansabdars from 5,000 to 200 is 412, of which about 150 may have 
been dead, when Abu T-Fazl made his list. 

As Abu’l-FazFs List (A*In 30), according to the testimony of Nizam-i 
Harawi is a complete list,^ it is certain that of the 66 Mansabs of the 

^ Nizam says, in the introduction to his List of the principal grandees of Akbar’s 
Court, that it was unnecessary for him to specify ail, because toftnU-i asdtm-yi har yah rd 
afdzilpandh Shaykh Abu '’UFaA dar kitdb-% Akbarnatna marqum-l qalam-i badd^i^ raqanv 
gardanida. 
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following table, only 33 existed in reality. The first eighteen of these 
33 are commands down to 500, which corresponds to the List of Shah- 
jahan’s grandees in the Pddiskdhndma, which likewise gives 18 commands 
to 500. 

The commands as detailed in the Pddishdhndma are : — Four commands 
of the princes (Dara Shikoh, 20,000 ; ShahShuja'^, 15,000 ; Awrangzeb, 
15,000 ; Murad Balish, 12,000) and commands of 9,000, 7,000, 6,000, 
5,000, 4,000, 3,000, 2,500, 2,000, 1,500, 1,000, 900, 800, 700, 600, 500. 

From the fact that Abu T-Fazl only gives names up to commanders 
of 200, and the Pddishdhndma up to 500, we may conclude that, at 
Akbar’s time, Mansabs under 200, and at Shalijahan’s time, Mansabs 
under 500, did not entitle the holder to the title of Amir. To judge 
from Nizam's Tahaqdt and the Ma^'dsir-i Rahlnii, Mansabdars from the 
Hazari (Commander of 1,000) were, at Akbar’s time, styled umard''-i 
Jcihdr, or iimardA izdm, great Amirs ; and I am not quite sure whether 
the title of Amir is not restricted to Mansabdars from the Hazdris upwards. 
Nizam does restrict his phrases ha-martaha-yi imdrat rastd, or dar jarga 
(or silk, or zumra)-yi tonard muntazim gashl, to commanders from Hazarls. 

The title Amir" ’l-umard (the Amir of the .\mirs, principal Amir), 
which from its meaning would seem to be applicable to one at the time, 
seems to have been held by several simultaneously. Nizam gives his 
title to Adham Khan. Khizr Khwaia Kh.in, Mir Muhammad Khan Atkah, 
Muzaffar Khan, Qutb“ ’d-Din iMuhanimad Khan, and to the three 
commanders-in-chief, Bayrarn Khan, iMun'^im Khrm, and Mirza ‘'Abd“ 
’r-Rahim, the three latter being styled J^dn J^nnan,^ or ^dn Khdndn 
o Sipahsdidr. 

In the Pddishdhndma, however, thetitle of A u.-Tr" 'l-U mard is restricted 
to the first limng grandee (‘^Ali Mardan Khan). 

It is noticeable that Niz.lm only mentions commanders of 5,000, 
4,000. ts.OOO, 2,500. 2.000. 1,500, .and 1.000 — for lower Mansabs he does 
nor soc'dfv names. Abu ‘1-FazI gives three intermediate Mansabs of 
4,500, 3.500. and 1.250 ; but a.s lie only gives five names for these three 
ranks we may conclude that the.se Mansabs were unusual. This agrees 
also w ith, the salaries of the commanders ; for if we leave out the 
com n-inds of 4.500. .3,500. and 1.250, we have, according to A^iii 30, 
bteps from .j.fipo to .500, and tlie monthly salary of a commander 
of 500 (R''. 2.500) is the tnrdfil part of the .salary of a commander of 
.5.','t0 'Rs. 30,000). The Pddishdhndma pivt-i- fourteen steps between the 

- P'or Kh-ta-i Kh-lKU'i, the Khin of the Khrm^. In such titles the Iz./fatis 

left out. 
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commanders of 7,000 and 500, and fixes the salary of a commander of 

7,000 at one hror of darns per annum, or 250,000 Rs., stating at the same 
time that the salaries decrease in proportion. The Persian Dictionary, 
entitled Ghiyas^ 'l-hifihdt, states that the salary of a commander of 5,000 
is one kror, or 250,000 Rs., and that the salary of a Pansadl, or commander 
of 500. is 20,000 Rs. per annum, the 121th part of the former. 

It would thus appear that the salaries of the Mansahdars, as given 
by Abu l-Fazl in the following table, are somewhat higher than those 
given in the Pddishdhnama and the Ghiyds, whatever may have been 
the source of the latter. 

The salaries appear to be unusually high ; but they would be consider- 
ably reduced, if each Man.sabdar had to keep up the establishment of 
horses, elephants, camels, carts, etc., which Abu 'l-Fazl specifies for each 
rank. Taking the preceding A‘in and the table in the note as a guide, 
the establishment of horses, etc., mentioned in the following table, would 
amount, for a commander of 

5.000 (monthly salary 30,000 R.) to 10,637 R. 

1.000 ( „* „ 8,200 R.) to 3,015i R. 

100 ( „ „ 700 R.) to 313 J?. 

The three classes which Abu 'l-Fazl mentions for each Mansab differ 
very slightly, and cannot refer to p. 249, 1. 23. 

A commander of 5,000 was not necessarily at the head of a contingent 
of 5,000 men. In fact, the numbers rarely even approach the number 
expressed by the title of a Mansabdar. Thus Nizam says of Todar Mall 
and Qutb“ ’d-Diu Muhammad Khan, as if it was something worth 
mentioning, that the former had 4,000 cavalry, and the latter 5,000 
nawkars, or servants, i.e., soldiers, though Todar MaU was a commander 
of 4,000 (Nizam says 5,000), and Qutb“ 'd-Din a commander of 5,000. 
Of ‘-Abdul majid Asaf Khan, a commander of 3,000(yide A‘'m 30, No. 49), 
Nizam says, “ he reached a point when he had 20,000.” In the Pddishdh- 
ndma, where more details are given regarding the number of men under 
each commander, we find that of the 115 commanders of 500 under 
Shahjahan, only six had contingents of 500, whilst the last had only 50 
troopers. This also explains the use of the word i zdt after the titles of 
Man^bdars ; as panj hazdrl-yi zdt sihhazdr suicdr, “ a commander of 
5,000, personally (zdt, or by rank), and in actual command of 3,000 
cavalry.” Sometimes we meet with another phrase, the meaning 
of which will be explained below, as Shdyista Khdn panjhazdri, panj 
hazdr suwdr-i duaspa sihaspa, “ Shayista Khan, a commander of 5,000, 
contingent 5,000 cavalry, with tioo horses, with three horses."' A trooper 

16 
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is called duaspa, if he has two horses, and sihaspa, if three, in order to 
change horses during clears or forced marches. But keeping duashpa 
sihaspa troopers was a distinction, as in the Pddishdhnama only the 
senior Mansabdars of some ranks are so designated, viz., 8 (out of 20) 
Panjhazaris ; 1 Chaharhazari ; 2 Sihhazarl ; 2 Duhazari ; 2 Hazar o 
pansadi ; 1 Hazari ; and 1 Haftsadl. 

The higher Mansabdars were mostly governors of Subas. The 
governors were at first called sipahsdldrs : towards the end of Akbar's 
reign we find them called Hakims, and afterwards Sahib Suhah, or 
Suha-dars, and still later merely Subas. The other Mansabdars held 
Jdgtrs, which after the times of Akbar were frequently changed. The 
Mansabdars are also called taSinatiydn (appointed), whilst the troops of 
their contingents are called tdhindt (followers) ; ^ hence tdbmhdshx, the 
Mansabdar himself, or his Bakhshi (pay-master, colonel). 

The contingents of the Mansabdars, which formed the greater part 
of the army, were mustered at stated times, and paid from the general 
or the local treasuries ; vide A‘ins 6, 7, 8. Akbar had much trouble with 
these musters, as fraudulent practices were quite common. The reform 
of the army dates from the time when Shahbaz Khan {vide pp. 148, 197) 
was appointed Mir BaMshi. The fcllo^ving passage from Bada,oru (II, 
p. 190) is interesting ; — 

“The whole country, with the exception of the Khdlisa lands (domains), 
was held by the Amirs as jdgir ; and as they were wicked and rebellious, 
and spent large sums on their stores and workshops, and amassed wealth, 
they had no leisure to look after the troops or take an interest in the 
people. In cases of emergency, they came themselves with some of their 
slaves and Moghul attendants to <’he scene of the war ; but really useful 
soldiers there were none. Shahbaz Khan,- the Mir Bakhshi, introduced 
the custom and rule of the ddgh o mahalU, which had been the rule of 
‘^Ala’* 'd-Din Khilji,® and afterwards the law under Sher Shah. It was 
settled that every Amir should commence as a commander of twenty 
(blsti), and be ready with his followers to mount guard and . . .,* as had 


■ ^ pi. of from ta<iTn, the Indian pronunciation of ta^yiUy 

to appoint tdbin, to follow; then as an adj, one who follows. This corrects the 
erroneous meanings of tabln on p. 62 of the Journal A, S. of Bengal for 1868. 

2 The passage in the printed edition is frightfully unintelligible. For kih read Kanbu ; 
for bau dahaniday we have perhaps to read ydd dahiinida, having brought to the memorv 
of (Akbar) ; for tdbtdn, read tdblndn ; for pandh Khuddy read pandh ba-Khudd ; for dn 
ham, read dn hamah. 

^ The TdrJl^-i Ftruz Shdhl says but little regarding it. The words ddgh o mahalll 
occur very often together. 

* Ojdr o maljdr (?). For jar, a Turkish word, vide Vullers. 
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been ordered ; and when, according to the rule, he had brought the horses 
of his twenty troopers to be branded, he was then to be made a Sad^, 
or commander of 100 or more. They were likewise to keep elephants, 
horses, and camels, in proportion to their Mansabs, according to the same 
rule. When they had brought to the musters their new contingent 
complete they were to be promoted according to their merits and circum- 
stances to the post of Hazdri, Duhazdri, and even Panjhazdri, which is 
the highest Man^b ; but if they did not do well at the musters, they were 
to be put down. But notwithstanding this new regulation, the condition 
of the soldiers got worse, because the Amirs did what they liked ; for 
they put most of their own servants and mounted attendants into soldiers’ 
clothes (libds-i sipdhi), brought them to the musters, and performed 
everything according to their duties. But when they got their jagirs, 
they gave leave to their mounted attendants, and when a new emergency 
arose, they mustered as many ‘ borrowed ’ soldiers as were required, 
and sent them away again, when they had served their purpose. Hence 
while the income and expenditure of the Mansabdar remained in statu 
guo, ‘ dust fell into the platter of the helpless soldier,’ so much so, that he 
was no longer fit for anything. But from all sides there came a lot of low 
tradespeople, weavers, and cotton-cleaners (naddaf), carpenters, and 
greengrocers, Hindu and Musalman, and brought borrowed horses, got 
them branded, and were appointed to a Mansab, or were made Krons 
(vide p. 13, 1. 7 from below), or Ahadis, or DalAilis to some one (vide 
p. 231) ; and when a few days afterwards no trace was to be found of the 
imaginary horse and the visionary saddle, they had to perform their duties 
on foot. Many times it happened at the musters, before the. emperor 
himself in the IMwdn-Mdna-yi iMss, that they were weighed in their 
clothes, with their hands and feet tied, when they were found to weigh 
from 2| to 3 man, more or less (1) and after inquiry, it was found that all 
were hired, and that their very clothes and saddles were borrowed 
articles. His Majesty then used to say, ‘ With my eyes thus open, I must 
give these men pay, that they may have something to live on.’ After 
some time had passed away. His Majesty divided the Ahadis into du-aspa, 
yakaspa (having one horse), and mmaspa (having half a share in a horse), 
in which latter case two troopers kept one horse together, and shared the 
stipulated salary, which amounted to six rupees.'- . 

■ Weigh well these facts, but put no question ! 

These were things of daily occurrence . . . ; ^ but notwithstanding 

* So according to one MS. The passage is not quite clear. 

* Her© follows a sentence which I do not know how to translate. 
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all this, His Majesty’s good luck overcame all enemies, so that large 
numbers of soldiers were not so very necessary, and the Amirs had no 
longer to suffer from the inconvenient reluctance of their servants.” 

Hence the repeated musters which Akbar held, both of men and 
of animals, carts, etc. ; the minuteness of some of the regulations recorded 
in the A*in; and the heavy fines imposed on neglectful servants (pp. 226-7, 
note). The carefulness with which Akbar entered into details {l-axrat), 
in order to understand the whole (ivaMat ) — an unusual thing for rulers 
of former times — is the secret of his success.^ 

We have not sufficient data to form an exact estimate of the strength 
of Akbar ’s army. We may, however, quote a statement in the Padi- 
skdhndma regarding the strength of Shahjahan’s army ; vide Pddishdhn. 
H, p. 715. 

“ The paid army of the present reign consists of 200,000 cavalry, 
according to the rule of branding the fourth part, as has been mentioned 
above. This is exclusive of the soldiers that are allowed to the Fawjdars, 
Krorls, and tax-collectors, for the administration of the Parganas. These 

200,000 cavalry are made up as follows ; — 

8.000 Mansabdars. 

7.000 mounted Ahadi and mounted Barqanddz. 

185.000 cavalry, consisting of the contingents (tabindn) of the princes, 
the chief grandees, and the other Mansabdars. 

“ Besides these 200,000 cavalry, there are 40,000 foot, musketeers, 
artillery, and rocket-bearers. Of these 40,000, 10,000 accompany the 
emperor, and the remaining 30,000 ^ are in the subas and the forts.” 

The “ Rule of branding the fourth part ” is described among the 
events of the year 1056 as follows (II, p. 506) : — 

“ The following law was made during the present reign (Shahjahan). 
If a Mansabdar liolds a jagir in the same suba, in which he holds his 
man^b, he has to muster one-third of the force indicated by his rank.® 
Accordingly a Si Hazarl-yi zat sih-hazar smear (a commander of 3,000, 
personal rank ; contingent 3,000 cavalry) has to muster (bring to the 
brand) 1,000 cavalry. But if he holds an appointment in another suba, 
he has only to muster a fourth part. Accordingly, a Chahdrhazdri chahdr- 
hazdr suwdr (a commander of 4,000 ; contingent, 4,000) has only to 
muster 1,000 cavalry. 


^ Vide p. 11, note. 

* The edition of the Padishahmlma has wrongly 3,000. 

® Literally, he has to bring his followers {troopers) to the brand {ddgh) according to the 
third part. 
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“ At the time the Imperial army was ordered to take Ballk and 
Samarqand [1055], His Majesty, on account of the distance of those 
countries, gave the order that as long as the expedition should last, each 
Mansabdar should oidy muster onc-fifth. Accordingly a Panjhazdri 
panjhazdr suivar (a commander of 5,000 ; contingent, 5,000) mustered 
only 1,000 ; viz., 300 sihaspa troopers, COO du-aspa troopers, 100 yak-aspa 
troopers [i.e., 1,000 men with 2,200 horses], provided the income (hdsil) 
of his jagir was fixed at 12 months ; or 250 sihispa troopers, 500 du-aspa 
troopers, and 250 yak-aspa troopers [i.e., 1,000 men with 2,000 horses], 
pro\’ided the income of his jagir was fixed at 11 months : or 800 du-aspa 
troopers, and 200 yak-aspa trooper.s [i.e., 1.000 men and 1,800 horses], if 
the income of his jagir was fixed at 10 months ; or GOO du-aspa troopers 
and 400 yak-aspa, if at 9 months ; or 450 du-aspa and 550 yak-aspa 
troopers, if at 8 months ; or 250 du-aspa and 750 yak-aspa troopers, if 
at 7 months ; or 100 du-aspa and 900 yak-aspa troopers, if at 6 months ; 
or 1,000 yak-aspa, if at 5 months. 

“ But if the troopers to a mansab had all been fixed as si-aspa du-aspa 
[in other words, if the commander was not a Panj hazdri, panj huzdr 
suivar, but a Panj hazdri panj kazdr suivdr-i du-aspa si-aspa] he musters, 
as his proportion of dnaspa and sihaspa troopers, double the number 
which he would have to muster, if his mansab had been as in the pre- 
ceding. Accordingly, a Panj hazdri panj hazar tamdm du-aspa si-aspa 
(a commander of 5,000 ; contingent, only du-aspa and si-aspa) would 
muster 600 troopers with three horses, 1,200 troopers \Hth two horses, and 
200 troopers with one horse each [i.e., 2,000 men with 4,400 horses], 
provided the income of his jagir be fixed at 12 months and so on.” 

From this important passage, it is clear that one-fourth of that 
number of troopers, which is indicated by the title of a Mansabdar, 
was the average strength of the contingents at the time of Shahjahan. 
Thus if a commander of 1,000 troopers had the title of Hazdri hazar 
suu'dr, the strength of his contingent was ' = 250 men with 650 horses, 

viz., 75 si-aspa, 150 du-aspa, and 25 yak-aspa ; and if his title was Hazdri 
hazdr suwdr-i du-aspa si-aspa, the strength of his contingent was 500 
men with 1,300 horses, viz., 150 si-aspa, 300 du-aspa, and 50 yak-aspa, 
if the income of his jagir was drawn by him for every month of the year. 
The above passage also indicates that the proportions of si-aspa, and 
du-aspa, and yak-aspa troopers was for all mansabs as 300 ; 600 ; 100, 
or as 3 : 6 : 1 . 

As the author of the Pddishdkndma does not mention the restriction 
as to the number of months for which the Mansabdars drew the income. 
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we may assume that the difference in strength of the contingents mentioned 
after the name of each grandee dejjended on the value of their jagirs. 

Ihom an incidental remark (Padishahnama, I, p. 113), we see that the 
pay of a commander of sihaspa du-aspa troopers was double the pay 
allowed to a. commander of yak-aspas. This agrees with the fact that 
the former had double the number of men and horses of the latter. 

The strength also of AwTangzeb’s army, on a statement by Bernier, 
was conjectured to have been 200,000 cavalry, vide Elphinstone’s Bistory, 
second edition, p. 546, last line. 

Akbar’s army must have been smaller. It is impossible to compute 
the strength of the contingents, which was continually fluctuating, 
and depended rather on emergencies. We can, however, guess at the 
strength of Akbar’s standing army. At the end of A‘In 30, Abu ’1-Fazl 
states that there were ahve at the time he wrote the A‘in 
250 Commanders of 100 (Yuzbashls) 

204 „ „ 60 

260 „ „ 40 

250 „ „ 20 

224 „ „ 10 

As these numbers are very uniform, the regular army could not have 
been larger than 250 x 100, or 25,000 men (troopers, musketeers, and 
artillery). The Imperial stables contained 12,000 horses (vide p. 132, 
1. 6 from below) which were under the immediate charge of Mirza '^Abd® 
’r-Rahlm Khan Khanan, Akbar’s Commander-in-Chief. Hence there may 
have been about 12,000 standing cavalry. The rest were matchlock- 
bearers and artillery. In A‘’in 6, Abu ’1-Fazl states that there were 12,000 
matchlock-bearers. The number of Ahadis, of which Shahjahan had 
7,000, cannot have been very large. Many of them were on staff employ 
in the various offices, store-houses. Imperial workshops ; others were 
employed as adjutants and carriers of important orders. They were, 
at Akbar’s time, gentlemen rather than common soldiers, as they had to 
buy their own horse on joining. Bada.onI mentions an Ahadi of the name 
of Khwaja Ibrahim Husayn as one of his friends (II, p. 394). The number 
of Mansabdars, which under Shahjahan amounted to 8,000, was also much 
less. Of the 415 Mansabdars whose names are given in A*in 30, about 150 
were dead when Abu ’1-Fazl wrote it,i so that there would be about 

‘ The list of grandees in A‘in 30 is quotedinNizam’sTabaqat which do not go beyond 
A.H. 1002, as the author died in October, 1594 ; but it may be still older, as Nizam assigns 
to several Man.%bdars a higher rank than the one mentioned by Abu ’l-Fazl In fact, 
the list refers to a time prior to the year 993, when the three princes (Bad. II, p. 342) were 
appointed Commanders of 12,000, 9,000, and 7,000 respectively, whilst in Abu ’l-Fazl’s 
List, Prince Salim (Jahangir) is still put down as a Commander of 10,000, Murad as Com- 
mander of 8,000, and Danyal as of 7,000. 
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250 higher Mansabdars, to which we have to add 1,388 lower ilansabdars, 
from the Commanders of 150 downwards ; hence altogether about 1,600 
Mansabdars. 

But Akbar’s Mansabdars, on the whole, had larger contingents, 
especially more horses, than the Mansabdars of the following reigns, 
during which the brevet ranks (zat) were multiplied. 

In the beginning of Akbar’s reign, Mansabdars had even to furnish 
men with four horses (chahdr-aspa). A Dahbdshl, or Commander of ten, 
had to furnish 10 men with 25 horses ; but in later times {vide A‘In 5) 
the Chahdr-aspas were discontinued, and a Dahbasht furnished 10 men 
with 18 horses. As the other ranks had to furnish horses in proportion, 
one of Akbar’s Hazarls would have had to bring 1,800 horses, whilst a 
Hazari at the time of Shahjahan only furnished 650. 

Of non-commissioned officers a Mirdaha is mentioned ; vide note 
1, p. 116. The pay of a Mirdaha of matchlock-bearers varied from 
7 1 to 6 1 i?. per mensem. Common matchlock-bearers received from 6^ to 
2J R. As they were standing (household) troops, Abu ’1-Fazl has put 
them into the first book of this work (A*Ins 36 to 40) ; and, generally, 
the reader will have to bear in mind that the second book, relating to 
the army, treats chiefly of the contingents of the Mansabdars. 
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Bada,onL in the above extract, p. 253. speaks of a libds-i sipdhl. or 
soldier's uniform (armour ?b 

The distinctions conferred b}' the emperor on tlie Mansabdars consisted 
in certain flags {vide p. 52, 1. 6, from below), and the gharyal or gong 
{vide in the beginning of the fourth book, A^Tn-i Ghanjdl). 


A'-Tn 4 . 

THE .THADiS. 

There are manv brave and worthy persons whom His Majesty does not 
appoint to a Mansab, but whom he frees from being under the orders of 
any one. Such persons belong to the immediate servants of His Majesty, 
and are dignified by their independence. They go through the school of 
learning their duties, and have their knowledge tested. As it is the aim 
of His Majesty to confer a spiritual meaning on that which is external, 
he calls such persons Ahadls (from ahad, one). They are thus reminded 
of the vnity of God. 

A new regulation regarding rank was given. 

For the sake of the convenieneeof the Ahadls, a separate Dlwan and a 
paymaster were appointed, and one of the great Amirs is their chief. A fit 
person has also been selected to introduce to His 3Iajesty such as are 
candidates for Ahadiships. Without partiality or accepting bribes, he 
takes daily several before His Majesty, who e.xamines them. "When they 
have been approved of. they pass through the i ad-duskt, the Ta’'Uqa, 
the descriptive roll, and accounts [ride A*In 10]. The paymaster then 
takes security and introduces the candidate a second time to His Majesty, 
who generally increases his pav from an eighth to three-fourths, or even 
to more than six-sevenths.^ 3Ianv AhadTs have indeed more than 500 
Rupees per mensem.'- He then gets the number nine as his brand [idde 
A'’in 7]. In the beginning, when their rank was finst established, some 
Ahadl.s mustered eight horses ; but now the limit i.s five. On his sar-l-ha t 
[vide A‘in 11] each receives a farmdncha (rank and j)ay certificate), on 
which year after year the trea, surer makes payments. 

Ahadls are mustered every four mouths, when on a certificate signed 
by the Dlwan and the Baidishi. which is called nowadays Ta.Atlha,^ the 

^ Or» as \vc would say, by 75 or even 85,i per ct nt. note 4, p. SS. 

^ This agrees with a statement which I hav'e seen in some historian of Akbar's reign 
that a senior Ahadl w&a promoted to a YuzbiishUkip as the next step. Vide p, 20, note 1. 

^ The Ta.ihiha corresponds, therefore, to a "life eertiticate ”, Arabic Intinitives II 
take in modern Persian a tinal » ; thusta<!/fqa [I’ic/e below, A^In 10], takhjlfa [vide p. 101, 
note 1], etc. 
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clerk of the treasury writes out a receipt, to be countersigned by the 
principal grandees. This the treasurer keeps, and pays the claim. Before 
the period (of four months) is over, he gets one month’s salary in advance. 
In the course of the year, he receives cash for ten months, after deducting 
from it one-twentieth of the sum, the total stoppage being made on 
account of his horses and other expenses. On joining the service, an 
Ahadi generally hnds his own horse ; but afterwards he gets it from the 
Government ; and if the certificate of the inspectors, which is called 
Saqatnama,^ explains the reason why the horse is not forthcoming he is 
held indemnified for his dead horse, but does not receive the money for 
keeping a horse until he gets a new one. But if he has no Saqatnama to 
show, he is not allowed anything from the time of the last muster. Those 
who are in want of horses are continuall}’^ taken before His Majesty, who 
gives away many horses as presents or as part of the pay, one-half being 
reckoned as tmds money,^ and the other half being deducted in four 
instalments at the subsequent four musters ; or if the Ahadi be in debt, 
in eight instalments. 


A^tn f). 

OTHER KINDS OF TROOPERS. 

As I have said something about the Mansabdars and the Ahadis, I 
shall give a few details regarding the third class of troopers. 

The horse-dealer fixes the quality of the horses, which are carefully 
inspected by the Bakhshls. The description of the man is then taken down 
in writing. If a trooper has more than one horse they add to his establish- 
ment a camel or an ox, for which he gets half the allowance usually given 
to troopers of a superior class ; or if this be not given he gets an addition 
of two-fifths. 

A Yak-aspa trooper is paid according to the following rates. If his 
horse be an ‘^Iraql, he gets 30 R. per mensem ; if mujannas, 25 R. ; if 
Turki, 20 R. ; if a Yabu, 18 i2 . ; if a Tdzi, 15 R. ; if a Jangla, 12 R. 

The revenue collectors of domain lands got formerly 25/?., but now 
only 15 R. 

Troopers of this kind mustered formerly up to four horses, but now 
the order is not to exceed three. 

* From saqatf‘, he fell. 

* Ot armaamoney. The word may be Inf. IV, or plural of roms, a grave. Bada.oni 

evidently reads irmds, because in II, p. 202, he explains irmds by zawdl-i duahman 
the burying or destruction of the foes, ‘ which word the grandees used instead of talab-i 
ajnda, requesting stores, etc.’ Hence irmaa, a request made for military supplies or for 
salary. 
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Every Dah-hashi had to muster 2 chahdr-aspa, 3 si-aspa, 3 du-aspa, 
and 2 yak-aspa troopers [i.e., 10 troopers with 25 horses], and the other 
Mansahdars in the same proportion. But now a Dah-bashi’s contingent 
consists of 3 si-aspa, 4 du-aspa, and 3 yak-aspa troopers [i.e., 10 troopers 
with 18 horses]. 


A*''in 6. 

THE INFANTRY. 

As I have said something about the Cavalry, I shall make a few 
remarks on foot soldiers. They are of various kinds, and perform remark- 
able duties. His Majesty has made suitable regulations for their several 
ranks, and guides great and small in the most satisfactory manner. 

The writer of these . . .^ is the Awdra-navis. Inasmuch as they are 
of importance, they are counted as belonging to the infantry. There are 
several classes of them. The first class gets 500 dams ; the second, 400 d. ; 
the third, 300 d . ; the fourth, 240 d. 

The Banduq-chls, or Matchlock-bearers. 

There are 12,000 Imperial Matchlock-bearers. Attached to this 
service is an experienced BitikcM, an honest treasurer, and an active 
Ddrogha. A few Banduq-chls are selected for these offices ; the others 
hold the following ranks. Some are distinguished by their experience 
and zeal, and are therefore appointed over a certain number of others, 
so that uniformity may pervade the whole, and the duties be performed 
with propriety and understanding. The pay of these [non-commissioned] 
officers is of four grades, ^rs<, 300 d.; second, 280 d.; third, 270 d.; 
fourth, 260 d. 

Common Banduq-chls are divided into five classes, and each class into 
three subdivisions. First class, 250, 240, and 230 d. Second class, 220, 
210, 200 d. Third class, 190, 180, and 170 d. FaUrth class, 160, 150, and 
140 d. Fifth class, 130, 120, and 110 d. 

The Darbdns, or Porters. 

A thousand of these active men are employed to guard the palace. 
The pay of the Mirdahas is five fold, 200, 160, 140, 130, and 120 d. 
Common Darbans have from 100 to 120 d. 

The Kkidmatiyyas. 

The Khidmatiyyas also belong to the infantry. They guard the 
environs of the palace,and see thatcertain orders are carried out. Panjdhls 


^ The text haa a word which does not suit. 
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to have 200 ; and a DaJi-bosIil gets I 'U and 140 d. The orheri- 

get 120, 110, and 100 d. 

The caste to which they belong was notorious for highway robbery 
and theft ; former rulers were not able to keep them in check. The 
effective orders of His Majesty have led theiu to honesty ; thev are now 
famous for their triistworthines.s. They were formerlv called M'lh'ls. 
Their chief has received the title of Khidmat RiJ.l . Being near the person 
of His Majesty, he lives in atltuence. His men are called Khidmati'innsd 

Tne Mrii ras - 

They are natives of Mewat, and arc famous as runners. They bring 
from great distances with zeal anytliing that ma.y be re'juired. They are 
excellent sj.ie.s. and will perform the most intricate duties. There are 
likewit>e one thousand of tliem, ready to carry out orders. Their wages 
are rhe same as the preceding. 

The Skn'fUsherhnz. or Gladiators. 

There are several kind.s oi them, each jierforming astonishing feats. 
In fighting they show much swiftness and agility, and join courage to 
skill in stooping down and rising up again. Some of them use shields 
in lighting, others use cudgels. The latter are called LnJcriiit. Other.s 
again use no mean.s of defence, and fight with one hand only ; these are 
called Tiie former cla.ss come chieib' from the. Eastern 

district'-', and u.se a .somewhat smaller shield, which, they call chinvd. 
Those who come from the southeru districts make their shields large 
enuu'.di ro conceal a hor.^oman. This kind of shield they call iilica. 

Another chnss goc-.s ]>y tlie name of Phoruits. They use a shield not 
quit I- SI ) large as to com eal a man, but a f/uc broad. 

Soiiit; again are called Banuitx. They u.se a long .sword, the handle of 
wliicli i.s more than a lya; long, and seizinsr it with both hands, tlic'c perform 
extraordinary fcat.s of .skill. 

The clas.s w'nich "oes bv the name of BankCdls are likewise famous. 
They ime a peculiar sveord which, though bent towards the point, is 
straight near the handle. But they do not make use of a .'-hield. The 
skill which they cxliibit passes all description. Others make variou.s 
kinds of daggers and kiiive.s, and perform with them the most extra- 
ordinary feats. Each class of the.se men has a dilferent name ; tliev also 

^ 'riiey are called in the Tuzuk-i Jahan^Trl Ftyddakd-yi Kiwi matiitijn. The name of 
i-hief under .lalu'ui^rlr vras R(u Mdp. He onee picked up the x'uuuh Sh.ih Shuja<I 
M h.t- harl fallen from an upper m iridow to the irrountl. Titznf.-i JnJwviul. p. '^**3. 

*■ .Xin-inH th<‘ ini.'ivatiofjA m.ule hy Akb.ir are the j)dk-.\[cu',(is, td Mh(»in home v.ere 
stationed at every pui e," A*/i ijl Khdii, I, p. 13. Hence the M^iC'-as m ere chic-ll v postmen. 
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differ in tlieir performances. But it is really impossible to give a mere 
description of them ; nor would mere listening to my descriptions be 
sufficient. 

There are more than a hundred thousand of them. At Court one 
thousand of them are always in readiness. Their SadT (commander of 
one hundred) holds the rank of an AhadI, and even a higher one. Their 
salaries vary from 80 to 600 d. 

The PaMuwdns, or Wrestlers. 

There are many Persian and Turam wrestlers and boxers at Court, as 
also stone-throwers, athletes of Hindustan, clever Mods from Gujrat, 
and many other kinds of fighting men. Their pay varies from 70 to 450 d. 
Every day two well-matched men fight with each other. (Many jiresents 
are made to them on such occasions. The following belong to the best 
wrestlers of the age — Mirza IChan of Gilan ; (Muhammad QulT of Tabriz, 
to whom His Majesty has given the name of Shcr-hamla , or Lion-attacker ; 
Sadiq of BuMiara ; “’All of Tabriz ; Murad of Turkistan : Muhammad 
*^AiIof Turan ; Fulad of Tabriz ; Qasim of Tabriz ; Mirza Kuhna-suwar 
of Tabriz ; Shah Qull of Kurdistan ; Hilal of Abyssinia ; Sadhu Dayal ; 
^All ; Sri Piiim ; Kanhya ; (Mangol ; Ganesh ; Anba ; Nanka ; Balbhadr ; 
Bajrnath. 

The Chelas. or Slaves.^ 

His (Majesty, from religious motives, dislikes the name banda, or 
slave ; for he believes that mastership belongs to no one but God. He 
theretore calls this class of men Cficlas. which Hindi term signifies a 
faithful disciple.- Through His Maje.sty's kindness, many of them have 
chosen the road to happiness.^ 

Various meanings attach to the term shiix.^ First, that which jieople 
in general mean by a slave. Home men obtain jiower over such as do not 
belong to their sect, and sol] ,ii'd buy them. The wise look ujum this 
as abominable. Sccoiu/lf/. he is called a .slave who leaves the [lath of 
selfishness and chooses the ro.id eif spiritual obedience.^ Thirdh/. mie s 


Ch-la, H., g’a --P.[ 

* Till* wor.l is tho tli*? Aral). a ‘Jist-iplr wIh) pla< es iinplp it beiuf 

ill hib or pii. the iieatl of The i-eer. “ Amt many His Majesty's special disciple^, 

jii UlH. called themselves in imitation «»t the use of this term anionir — 

Ba LLonJ ] I, p. 325. 

The author ot the pretty Tazkiia, cntitlf'>l KaJimat^ '.s/t-Shu^'vFf, winch ctaitains 
bioc:rciphies of tlie })oet> of the elo\entb t.i'ntur\, was c»-ikHl Chhi. real name is 

Mir/.i Muhaiiimiil Af/al ; as a poet he i.iiowii as Sarkhiish. 

” Hv jc-inin;^ tlie iHvine Faiih. 

ji r'Voh; 

^ Inasmuch as su ‘h a man blindly follows his pjr. 
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child. Fourthly, one who kills a man in order to inherit his property. 
Fifthly, a robber who repents and attaches himself to the man whom he 
had robbed. Sixthly, a murderer whose guilt has been atoned by payment 
of money, in which case the murderer becomes the slave of the man who 
releases him. Seventhly, he who cheerfully and freely prefers to live as 
a slave. 

The pay of Chelas varies from 1 7?. to 1 d. per diem. His Majesty 
has divided them into several sections, and has handed them over to active 
and experienced people who give them instruction in several things. 
Thus they acquire knowledge, elevate their position, and learn to perform 
their duties with propriety. 

His Majesty, who encourages everything which is excellent and knows 
the value of talent, honours people of various classes with appointments 
in the ranks of the army ; and raises them from the position of a common 
soldier to the dignity of a grandee. 

The Kuhdrs, or Palkt bearers. 

They form a class of foot-servants peculiar to India. They carry 
heavy loads on their shoulders, and travel through mountains and valleys. 
With their pdlkis, singhdsans, chaudols, and duTls, they walk so evenly 
that the man inside is not inconvenienced by any jolting. There are 
many in this country ; but the best came from the Dakhin and Bengal. 
At Court, several thousand of them are kept. The pay of a head bearer 
varies from 192 to 384 d. Common bearers get from 120 to 160 d. 

Ddkhiti troops. 

A fixed number of these troops are handed over to the Mansabdars ; 
but they are paid by the State. His Majesty has ordered to designate 
these infantry soldiers in the descriptive rods as nima smvardn, or half 
troopers. 

The fourth part of DalAill troops are matchlock-bearers ; the others 
carry bows. 

Carpenters, workers in iron, water-carriers, pioneers, belong to this 
class. 

A non-commissioned officer of the matchlock-bearers receives 160 d. 
or 4 R. ; common matchlock-bearers get 140 d. The Mlrdahas of the 
archers get from 120 to 180 d. ; common archers from 100 to 120 d. 

I could say much more on this subjecf, but I must content myself 
with having described the principal classes. I have also given some 
details in speaking of the several workshops and offices of the Household. 
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A*’m 7. 

REGULATIONS REGARDING THE BRANDING OF ANIMALS. 

When His Majesty had fixed the ranks of the army, and inquired 
into the quality of the horses, he ordered that upright BUikchls should 
make cut descriptive roUs of the soldiers and VTite down their peculiar 
marks. Their ages, the names of their fathers, dwelling-places, and race, 
were to be registered. A Daro^a also was appointed, whose duty it is 
to see that the men are not unnecessarily detained. They were to 
perform their duties without taking bribes or asking for remunerations. 

Every one who wishes to join the army is taken before His Majesty, 
in whose presence his rank is fixed, after which the clerks make out the 
Ta^Iiqa [vide A^in 10]. 

Ddkhili troops are admitted on the signature of the Mansabdars. 

His Majesty has also appointed five experienced officers who have to 
look after the condition of the men, their horses, and the stipulated amount 
of pay. His Majesty has the men assembled in an open place, and 
receives the several descriptive rolls, when the men with their horses are 
handed over to the above five officers. The amount of their pay is then 
entered at the bottom of the descriptive rolls, and is countersigned by 
those officers, which serves as a proof, and prevents fraudulent alterations. 
Each roll is then handed over to the inspecting Daro^a. He takes them 
in the manner described above [vide A'ln 4] to His Majesty, who orders 
the pay to be increased or decreased. His Majesty discerns the value of 
a man by the lineaments of his forehead, and can therefore increase or 
decrease his pay. He also distinguishes a tradesman by the look of his 
face from a soldier, so much so that experienced people are astonished, 
and refer His Majesty’s power of discernment to ‘ hidden knowledge ’. 
When the roll is thus certified, it is also signed by the IFd^i'^a Nmcls 
(A‘in 10), the Mir '^Arz, and the officer commanding the guards. On the 
strength of this certificate, the Daro^a of the ddgh (brand) marks the 
horses. 

When the brand was first introduced, it was made in the shape of the 
head of the letter sin (i.e. like this, r], and was put on the right side of 
the neck of the horse. For some time, it was made in shape of two 
alifs intersecting at right angles, the heads of the ah/ being made heavy 
as in this figure ►J* , and put on the right thigh. For some time again, 
it was made like a bow with the string taken off. At last, numerals 
were introduced, which plan best frustrates fraudulent practices. They 
make iron numerals, by which all indistinctness is avoided. These new 
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signs are likewise put on the right thigh. Formerly, each horse on being 
mustered for the first time, was marked with a 1 : the second time with 
a 2, and so on : but now His Majesty has ordered that separate numerals 
should be used for the horse.'^ of the princes, the IMansabdars, the governors 
of the pro\'inces, and all other dignitaries attached to the Court. 

The carefulness with which the system of marking horses wms attended 
to resulted at once in truthful reports regarding dead horses ; for when 
a soldier, after the introduction of the system of repeated marks (vide 
next A^In), brought a horse which had been exchanged, he would demand 
his pay from the time he had last received his pay, whilst the Bakhshi 
commenced to count from tlje day he brought his (exchanged) horse. 
But since the present mark was introduced, the rule was made that each 
liui'.se with which, in.st ead of with Ids old one. a trooper came to the muster, 
sliould bo described, and sliould get the same mark as the dead one ; the 
Bal^bhis, at the subsequent musters lield for repeating the marks, were 
to inspect it and go by the .brand. Horses answering the description 
in the rolls were even tired and .substituted for the old ones ; but as the 
mark was not fortlic 'miug. tlie deception w-aj, detected, and the soldiers 
thus learnt to be hom^st. 

A*h> d. 

UX THE HEPETITK.H' OF THE lilABK. 

The .-<"i'Crint' ; .Man :.a'><!riT.s! of EB.s Majesty have their horses every 
year m-wiy marked, and ihu.s maintain the efficiency of the army, as bv 
their endea'C'a.irs unjuiiu iph-d jjeople learn t<' vduoo.'-e the path of honestv. 
If a Maiiyibilar dcia'’,-- btaniring liis men to the muster, one-tenth of his 
jilgir " H witldield. Eoniicrly. when the mark veas repeated, thev 

pur the nun. on tlie liuistc) of tin-, Lor.sc, inaikmg. lor e.';amj)le, a liorse 
with a 2 winm n nrm'en- 1 t!i>- s-oond time, and so on ; but now, as 
•■a. h '.hi.-' of 'oldieis l.mi} a jjarticidar mark, tlie mark is merelv repeated 
.it ti, 'uli.'i-'iueiit m;i,-,tem. In rlic case of Ahadls. the former custom 
retain' ‘i. Some l-iitik' liTs. and near ,aerv;ints of His Majestv, wlso liave 
no ji-i'Ur-'' to look ilt-r ).fu’ir-. re -eive tlieir monthly salaries in cash, and 

’ i’r'ii'.Tl; I'jieii;. iaf. tv', of ye.'Ca . iiiit in indi.i tiie won! h mostly jirom mined as 
■ij'-i. Til'- kn-:: i-- tiieii-iorc lalle I ow who foiiter-- l.m.ls on tlic noliio^ ; ab.str. 

n. j/oo/oVo tie C’oirio '*f kind^ to notiie-'. ,if whieh the .Mo-hti) histormn.-. in i use Sher 
s.iuh. I'.ii -n ! of .X'-.t! io.tlin I hooi:, . pn^t [i.iri .one on ii hoin i.mds ha\ e been 

■ -nfi-rr* d . - - -a’-u ii. On 70 'O-' F^riiz <h i!i7. iVorn the nines i-f .Xkior tiu- words 
1 /' /Q ; .d : F -iri u- ■ i , 1 -. -v :e.' \ ins , bei a e !iis time v, e 'Uih- tin 1 u-y/o C used; jmt 
s' lO o ' ' 1 ' ' 1 y-oi It e* vi'i .1- ai ,tL sells' I ti hiL.-r H .st orian . 1 1 .-- ,v ord is but 

r I rel V .ni' t a.! . 
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muster their horses every eigliteen months. Grandees whose jaglrs are 
very remote, do not bring their horses to muster before twelve years have 
elapsed ; but when six years have elapsed since the last muster, one-tenth 
of their income is retrenched. And if a ilan.sabdar has been promoted 
to a higher Man.sab, and th.ree years have elapsed since he last presented 
his horses at muster, lie receives a personal (^'*_') increase of salaiy, but 
draws the allowance for tlie increased number of his men after the first 
muster. His old and his new men then get their assignments. If at the 
renewal of the niark at subsequent musters, any soldier brings a superior 
horse in exchange for his old one, lie is taken before His Majesty, v.dio 
inspects and accepts it. 


9. 

RULES ABOUT xMOO'TIXG GUARD. 

Mounting guard is called in Hindi chniikl. Tliere are three kinds of 
guards. The four divisions of the army have been divided into seven 
parts, each of which is .appointed for one da_v, under the sujierintendence 
of a trustworthy Mausabdar. Anotlier, fully acquainted with all 
ceremonies at Court, is appointed as Mlr^Arz. All orders of His Majesti 
are made known throiigli these two olficers (the Mir ft:, and the 
commander of the Palace';. They are day and night in attendance about 
the jiaLico, ready for any orders His Majesty may i.^sue. In the evening, 
tlie Imperial Qur (riilc ]). 116) is taken to the State hall. The mounting 
guards stand on the right ; the ranks of the guards to be relieved are 
drawn up on the other side. His Majesty generaUv inspects the guards 
himself, and take.s notice of the presence or absence of the soldiers. 
Both ranks salute His I.lajesty. If His Maje.sty be jirevented by more 
important aliairs trom attending, one of tlie jirinces is ordered to inspect 
the guards. From predilection and a desire to teach soldiers their duties, 
as also from a regard to general efficiency, His Majost}' pays much 
attention to the guards. If any one is absent without having a jiroper 
excuse, or ir’om laziness, lie is fined one week s pay, or receives a suitable 
reprimand. 

The Imperial army has been divided into twelve parts, each of which 
mounts guard for the space of one mouth. Ttiis gives ail troops, whether 
near or far. an ojiportunitv to come to Court, and to partake of the 
!ib(>ralitv of His ilaje.My. Hut tluxe who are stationed at tlie frontiers, 
(>r told off for riiiv iiiiportarit durv, merely send in roj'orts of their exact 

17 
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condition, and continue to perform His Majesty's special orders. On the 
first of every solar month, the guards are drawn up to salute His Majesty, 
as is usual on weekly parades, and are then distinguished by royal marks 
of favour. 

The Imperial army has jilso been divided into twelve other divisions, 
each of which is selected in turn, to come to Court for one year and do 
duty near the person of His Majesty. 

10 . 

REGUT.ATIONS REGARDING THE WAQIcA-NAWlS.i 

Keeping records is an excellent thing for a government ; it is even 
necessary for every rank of society. Though a trace of this office may 
have existed in ancient times, its higher objects were but recognized in 
the present reign. His Majesty has appointed fourteen zealous, 
experienced, and impartial clerks, two of whom do daily duty in rotation, 
so that the turn of each comes after a fortnight.^ Some other suitable 
men are selected as supernumeraries, each of whom is appointed for one 
day ; and if any of the fourteen be detained by an important business, 
this additional person acts for him. Hence they are called Jcotal 
(supernumeraries) . 

Their duty is to write down the orders and the doings of His Majesty 
and whatever the heads of the departments report ; what His Majesty 
eats and drinks ; when he sleeps, and when he rises ; the etiquette in 
the State hall ; the time His Majesty spends in the Harem ; when he 
goes to the general and private assemblies ; the nature of hunting-parties ; 
the slaying of animals ; ® when he marches, and when he halts ; the acts 
of His Majesty as the spiritual guide of the nation ; vows made to him ; 
his remarks {vide Fifth Book) ; what books he has read out to him ; 
what alms he bestows ; what presents he makes ; the daily and monthly 
exercises * which he imposes on himself ; appointments to mansabs ; 
contingents of troops ; salaries ; jagirs ; Irmas money (vide above, 
p. 260, note 2) ; sayurghdls (rent-free land) ; the increase or decrease of 

^ — 

* From wdqi^a an event and navna a writer. Instead of waqiqa-iiama we also find 
majlis-Tiaioia. 

There was a wdqi^a-nama, or recorder, in each Suba. From several places in the 
Tuzuk-i Jahdngiri, we see that the Bakfashis of the Subas often held the posts of Wdqi^ia- 
Tiauna at the same time. Vide Tnzuk, p. 121, 1. 2 ; p. 137, 1. 1 ; p. 171, 1. 5. 

* Hence the arrangement mast have been as follows — first day, first and second 
writers ; seoond day, second and third writers ; third day, third and fourth writers, and 
so on. 

* Akbar wished to restrict the slaying of animals. Vide above, p. 200, 1. 9. 

‘ Especially fasts. 
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taxes ; contracts ; sales, mone}' transfers ; peshkash (tribute receipts) ; 
dispatch ; the issue of orders ; the papers which are signed by His 
Majesty ; the arrival of reports ; the minutes thereon ; the arrivals of 
courtiers ; their departures ; the fixing ^ of periods ; the inspection 
of the guards ; battles, victories, and peace ; obituaries of well-known 
persons ; animal-fights and the bettings on them ; the dying of horses ; 
capital punishments ; pardons granted bj' His Majesty ; the proceedings 
of the general assembbes ; marriages, births ; ckaivgan games {vide 
A‘’m 29) ; chaupar nard, chess, card games, etc. ; extraordinary 
phenomena ; the harvests of the year ; the reports on events. 

After the diary has been corrected by one of His Majesty’s servants, 
it is laid before the emperor, and approved by him. The clerk then 
makes a copy of each report, signs it, and hands it over to those who 
require it as a voucher, when it is also signed by the PanrancM, by the 
Mir ‘'Arz, and by that person who laid it before His Slajesty. The report 
in this state is called ydd-ddsht, or memorandum. 

Besides, there are several copyists who write a good hand and a lucid 
style. They receive ydd-ddsht when completed, keep it with themselves, 
and make a proper abridgement of it. After signing it, they return 
this instead of the ydd-ddsht, when the abridgement is signed and sealed 
by the Wdqi^a-ndu'is, and the Risdla-ddr,^ the Mir ^Arz, and the Ddrogka. 
The abridgement, thus completed, is called Ta^Uqa, and the writer 
is called Ta^Uqa-nawis. 

The Ta^liqa isthen signed, as stated above, and sealed by the ministers 
of state. 

His Majesty’s object is, that every duty be properly performed ; 
that there be no undue increase, or decrease in any department ; that 
dishonest people be removed, and trustworthy people be held in esteem ; 
and that active servants may work without fear, and negligent and 
forgetful men be held in check. 


A*'in 11 . 

ON SANADS. 

Every money matter will be satisfactorily settled, when the parties 
express their minds clearly, then take a pen and write down the 

^ Ta^in-i muddat^ the fixing of periodical inspections ; opp. be-iamni dmadan to come 
at times not appointed beforehand, unexpectedly. 

* The text has risdlay which stands for ri^dla~ddr, as, in later times, Suba for 
Suba-ddr. 

For Mir ^Arz we find in the early historians 
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statement in legible handwriting. Every written statement of accounts 
is called a sanad. All classes of men adopt such a practice. 

The sanad is the voucher which relieves the treasurer of all responsi- 
bility, and on which people receive payment of their claims. Honest 
experienced officers, upon whose forehead the stamp of correctness shines, 
write the agreement upon loose pages and leaves, so that the transaction 
cannot be forgotten. These loose sheets into which all sa nads are entered 
are called the Daftar.'- 

His Majesty has made himself acquainted with this department 
and brought it into proper working order. He has appointed clevmr, 
honest, incorruptible, experienced writers, and entrusts the daftar to 
impartial officers, who are under his immediate control. 

The Dajtar of the empire is divided into three parts : — 

1. The AbH'dh“ 'I-rndl or entries referring to the revenue of the country. 
This part of the Daftar e.xplains the revenue of the empire, details any 
increase or decrease, and specifies every other source of income (as 
pre.sents, etc.). 

2. The Arbdb’^ 't-tahdiv1l.^ Thi.s part e.xplains the manner in which 
the sums for the Household have been e.xpended ; it contains the debits 
and credits entered on account of the cashkeepers employed at Court ; 
and lastly, conteiins the accounts of daily expenditure, etc., for things 
bought or sold. 

3. The TawjiJi.^ This part contains all entries referring to the pay 
of the army, and shows the manner in which the pay is given out. 

Some sanads are merely sealed with the imperial seal. Other saitads 
are first signed and .sealed by the mini.sters of State, and are afterwards 
laid before His Majesty for signature. Many sanads, however, are only 
signed and sealed by the grandee.s of the Court. This wdll be explained 
in the following. 

The Fanniin-i sibH. 

Farmdn-i sahtls are i.ssued for three purposes 

1. For appointments to a Man.sab ; to the VakTiship ; to the i) 0 .st of 
Sipah-sdlUr (governor of a province ami Commander-in-Chief) ; to the 

^ Kngii'^h writer'^ of tlie la.'.t century often refer to this system of keepiiii; all <lo. uments 
in loose sheets, instead of bound books. The sheets were kept together by a stniiir drawn 
through them. This cu.^tom, I am informed, is still in use in Persia ; and suits Eastern 
countries, the hot and clamp climate of winch soon destroys the binding of books. The 
word daftar is the Greek hL<j>depa, a tanned hide, parchment, ’iahib-i daftar. Minister of 
Finance, the same as Ijiwdn and Yoztr. Daflari means in India a man kept in every office 
for mending pen.s, ruling paper and forms, etc. 

^ Tlie men ivh) transfer rf.cnptfi on the Treasury. This part of the Daftar contained 
all Household account.s, as spetihed above. Though all read Arbdb, it is probable 

that abu‘db Ls the more u'^iial cx})ression. 

® Or, the (ficing of tvajh (pay) to the army-, hence iauflh, military accounts. For 
tav'jlh, some MS.S. read taivjJhah. 
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tutorship of the princes ; to the rank of Amir“ ’l-umard (vide p. 250) ; 
to a Ndhiyail, or districtship ; to the post of Vazir, or Finance Minister ; 
to the BaMshlshi'p (Paymaster and Adjutant-General) ; to the post of 
a sadr, or a judge. 

2. For appointments to jdglrs, without mihtary servuce ; ^ for taking 
charge of a newly conquered territory ; sometimes . . 

3. For conferring Sayurghals (vide A*'in 19) ; for grants on account 
of daily subsistence allowance ; and for grants for beneficent purposes. 

When the Ta^Ilqa has been made out, the DTwnn-i Jdglr (who keeps 
the Jiiglr accounts) pays the stipulated grant. If the jagir is given for 
military services, with the order of bringing horses to the muster, the 
grant is once more sent to the BaMsJils for inspection, when the following 
words are written either on the back or the corner of the paper — Mdsa, 
o vuirdum hardicard nimiugand; kdrgarO.n-i lu slugh]. ckihra-nawlsl 
kunand (this is special ; the estimate for the salary may be made out. 
The proper officers are to I'l-epare the descriptive rolls). When the horses 
are then branded at the time of the muster, the BakJishi general takes the 
Ta’^liqa, keeps it, and hands instead of it a writing specifying the amount 
of the monthlv salary, duly signed and sealed. 

This paper, which the BaMshi grants instead of the Ta^Viqa, is called 
Sarkkat. 

The SarlAals are entered in the dajlars of all Sub-BaMskis, and are 
distinguished by particular marks. The Dlwan then keeps the Sarkjiat 
with himself, prepares an account of the annual and monthly salary due 
on it, and reports the matter to His Majesty. If His Majesty gives the 
order to confer a jagir on the person specified in the SarkJmt, the following 
words are entered onthe top of the report : Ta^Uqa-gi tan qalami tiumayand 
(they are to VTite out a Ta^liqa-yi tan (certificate of salary)). This order 
suffices for the clerks ; they keep the order, and make out a draft to that 
effect. The draft is then inspected by the Dlwan, who verifies it by 
writing on it the words ffobt numnyand (ordered to be entered). The mark 
ot the daftar, and the seal of the Dlwan, the BakhshI, and the Accountant 
the Dlwan, are put on the draft in order, when the Imperial grant is 


' Jd'jir^, to which no military service attaches, appear to be called bedagh o mahalUy 
i.e,. the holder had nothing to do with the army and the musters, at which the Mansabdars 
drew the salaries of their contingents, nor with the collection of the taxes of the several 
MahilU or Parganas. Thus Fath'* 'Hah of Shiraz (I'ldep. 203) received Basawar as his 
jagir, bedd'jh o mahalli. Badd,07ii, p. 315. Bada.oni also had a jagir of 1,000 Bighas 
at which he often grumbles, calling himself byway of joke Hazt.irl, or Commander of One 
Thousand. 

“ The text has }de (sometimes ?) ^unwdn-i jnulk {milk ^.) dddan — which I do not 
understand. 
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written on the outside. The draft thus completed is sent for signature 
to the Diwan. 

The Sdhib-i Taivjih, or mihtary accountant, keeps the former Ta^llqa 
with himself, writes its details on the Farmdn, and seals and signs it. It 
is then inspected by the Mustawft, and is signed and sealed by him. 
Afterwards the Nazir and the BaklisMs do so likewise, when it is sealed 
by the Diwan, his accountant, and the Vakil of the State. 

If His Majesty’s order specihes a cash payment, the/arman is made 
out in the same manner, but is generally called hardt (cheque). A state- 
ment of accounts of the transaction is appended at the bottom of it. 
After the Nazir, the Dmdn-i Buyvtdt signs it, and when it has passed 
through the hands of the Bakhshis and the Diwan, it is sealed and signed 
by the Khan Sdmdn. The receipts and expenditure of the Imperial 
workshops, the deposits and payments of salaries to the workmen (of 
whom some draw their pay on [military] descriptive rolls, and others 
according to the services performed by them, as the men engaged in the 
Imperial elephant and horse stables, and in the waggon department) 
are aU made by bardts. The accoimtant of each workshop (or stable) 
writes out annually two bardts, one for the six months from Fanoardin 
(February-SIarch) to Shahriwar, and the other from Mihr (September) 
to Isfandiydrmuz. He writes down the allowances on account of grain, 
grass, etc., both in shape of cash and stores, and the salaries of the 
workmen, and signs the statement. The Diwdn-i Buydtdt inspects them, 
passes the order for payment, inquires into the increase or decrease, if 
any, and writes on the margin az tahwil-i faldrii bardt navnsand, ' Let 
a bardt be made out showing the amount to be deposited with such and 
such a Mushrif.’ The Mushrif of the workshop or stable then takes it, 
writes out an order and the receipt, and seals and signs it. In all cash 
payments, one-fourth is deducted, as another sanad is given for this 
amount. The Diwdn-i Buyuldt then gives the order to have it entered. 
The Mushrif does so, signs and seals the bardt and the receipt. It then 
passes through the hands of the military accountant, the Nazir, the 
Dlwan-i Buyutat, the Dlwan-i Kul, the Khan Saman, the Mushrif of 
the Diwan, and the Vakil, who sign and seal it. In every case the estimate 
is sent along with it, so that there may be no mistake. When it has been 
laid before Eis Majesty, the Mushrif writes out the receipt, which is then 
in the same manner entered into the several daftars. The mode of 
payment also is detailed on the back of it, viz., one-fourth is to be paid in 
gold {ashrafis), one-half in silver (rupis), and one part in copper {dams), 
according to the fixed values of the coins. 
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The Farmdns in favour of Mansabdars are made out in the same 
manner ; they are, however, never sent to the officers of the workshops 
and stables. 

In case of Sayurghals (vide A^In 19), the farmans, after having been 
signed by the Mustawfi, are entered in the daftars of the Dlwan-i Sa'^adat 
(vide A^In 19) ; they are then signed and sealed by the Sadr, and the 
Dlivdn-i Kul. 

Farmans are sometimes written in Tughrd character ; but the two 
first lines are not made short. Such a Farman is called a Paru'dncha. 

ParwdncJia-s are made out for the stipulated salaries of the Begums and 
the princes ; for the stipends of people under the care of the Ducdn-i 
Sa'^ddal (vide A^In 19) ; the salaries of the AhadTs, Chelas, and of some 
officers in the workshops ; and for the allowances on account of the food of 
Bdrgir horses {vide p. 147, A'ln, 54). The treasurer does not annually 
demand a new sanad, but pays the allowances on the mere receipt, signed 
and sealed by the ministers of the State. The Mushrif (accountant) 
writes out the receipt which is signed by the recipient, and is then sent 
'to the Diwan for orders. It is then signed by the Mushrif, the Mustawfi, 
the Nazir-i buyutat, the Dlwan-i kul, the IGian-Saman, the Mushrif of 
the Diwan. In the Parvdnchas given to Ahadis, the signature, seal, and 
orders of the Ahadibdsht, or Commander of the Ahadis, are required after 
those of the Mustawfi, the Diwan, and the Bakhshls, because His Majesty 
from motives of kindness, and from a desire to avoid delay, has ordered 
that these Parwdnchas need not be laid before him. 

Nor does His Majesty sign sarkhats, sale and purchase receipts, price- 
lists, ‘■arz-ndmcAas (statements of sums forwarded to Court by the collectors 
of the Imperial domains), qardr-ndmas (which specify the revenue collec- 
tions of the collectors on account of the ryots), and the viuqnsd (statements 
of account which Tahiv'dddrs take from the Mustawfi, showing that the 
sums which they had received as deposits, have been correctly expended). 

A'-m 12 . 

THE ORDER OF THE SEALS. 

Farmans, Parwanchas, and Barats, are made into several folds, 
beginning from the bottom. On the first fold which is less broad, at a 
place towards the edge where the paper is cut off, the Vakil puts his seal ; 
opposite to it, but a little lower, the Mushrif of the Diwan puts his seal, 
in such a manner that half of it goes to the second fold. Then, in hke 
manner, but a little lower, comes the seal of the Sadr. But when Shayldi 
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•lAbd" ’n-Nabi and Sultan Khwaja were Sadrs (idde note to A*^in 19), 
they used to put their seals opposite to that of the Vakil. In the middle 
of that fold is the place where that person puts his seal who comes nearest 
in rank to the Vakil, as Atka lOjan did at the time of Mun'^im Khan, 
and Adham Khan. The Mir Mai, the Khan Saman, the Parwanchl, 
etc., seal on the second fold, but in such a manner that a smaller part 
of their seals goes to the first fold. The seals of the Diwan, and the 
BalA.shl do not go beyond the edge of the second fold, whilst the Diwan-i 
juz, the Bakhshi-yi juz, and the Diwan-i buyutat put their seals on the 
third fold. The Mustar\-fl puts his seal on the fourth, and the Sahib-i 
Tawjih on the fifth fold. The seal of His Majesty is put abov-e the 
Tughra lines on the top of the Farman, where the princes also put their 
seals in Ta^liqas. 


A^ln 13. 

THE FARMAN-I BAYAZl. 

Some matters connected with the Government do not admit of delay, 
or must not to be known to every one. Such an order receives only the 
Imperial seal, and is called a Farnidn-i hayazl?- The farman is folded up, 
and two edges are made to meet, when a knot of paper is put over them, 
which is sealed up in such manner that the contents cannot be seen. 
The sealing wax is made of the gum ^ of the Kunar, the Bar, the Pipal, 
and other trees. Like wax, it gets warm when exposed to fire, but gets 
afterwards cool and hard. When thus sealed, the farman is put into a 
golden cover ; for His Majesty looks upon the use of external signs of 
grandeur as an act of divine worship. Such farnians are carried by 
Mansabdars, Ahadis, or common foot-soldiers, to the parties concerned. 

When an officer receives such an order he proceeds a proper distance 
to meet it, performs various acts of obeisance, puts it on the crown of his 
head, makes the sijda, and rewards the messenger according to the favour 
conferred upon himself, or according to his circumstances. According to 
His Majesty’s wishes, the bags in which reports are sent, are secured in 
the same manner as a Farmdn-i baijazi, so that no alteration.'^ are possible. 
In consequence of this, much trouble is avoided, and dishonest practices 
are put a stop to. 


^ That is, a blanh farman. 

[’ Ldk. The author probably means “ sap It is from the exudations from slits 
made 04 emight in the bark of the bar and the pipal tree that the best bird-Ume is 
made. — P.] 
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A^m 14. 

ON THE MANNER IN WHICH SALARIES ARE PAID. 

MTien any one lias the good fortune of joining the army, he receives, 
on bringing his horse.s to the muster, a proper sanad without delay and 
without costs. All accounts of salaries are made out in dams ; but at the 
time of making out the estimate he receives one half in rupees, reckoned 
at thirty-eight dams ^ each. Half of the remainder is paid in muhurs at 
nine rupees each, and the last quarter is given in dams for stores. When 
the value of the rupee was raised to forty dams, the soldiers, through His 
Majeety’s kindness, received dams at the same rate. Everv year one 
month’s pay is subtracted on account of the horse, the value of which is 
raised fifty per cent, above prime cost, and for accoutrements ; but, as 
much care is shown in bui'ing horses, this increase is not productive of 
any loss for the soldier. Besides, Ahadis are continually employed for 
affairs of importance, and are permitted to carry the orders of His 
Majesty ; and whatever is gii'en to them as an acknowledgment for their 
services by the recipients of the orders, is allowed to be kept by the 
Ahadis as a present if they bear a good character ; but if not, a part of 
it is reckoned as monthly pay. 

With the view of teaching zeal and removing the stamp of laziness. 
His Majesty fines soldiers for absence from guard ; an AhadI loses fifteen 
days’ pay, and other soldiers one week’s. 

The Commander of every contingent (Tdbinbdshl) is allowed to keep 
•for himself the twentieth part of the pay of his men, which reimburses 
him for various expenses. 

A^'in 15. 

IMUSA'^ADAT, OR LOAKS TO OFFICERS. 

Higher Officers, who receive lands or monthly salaries may occasionally 
come into difficulties when it \\ould be against the rules of the government 
for them to ask for a present. For this reason His IMajesty appointed a 
treasurer and a separate 3Ilr ^Arz, and those w ho wish to borrow money 
maj^ now do so without prejudice to their honour, or annoyance of 
delay. For the first year, nothing is charged ; in the second, the loan 
is increased by a sixteenth part of it ; in the third year, by one-eighth ; 
in the fourth year, by one-fourth ; from the fifth to the seventh, by one- 
half ; from the eighth to the tenth year, by three-fourths ; from the 
tenth year and longer, double the original loan is charged, after which 
there is no further increase. 

^ The MSS. have forty-eight. 
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His Majesty’s only object ^ is to teach propriety in transactions ; else 
mutual esteem will never increase among men from the nature of their 
mercantile affairs. 

This regulation brought unjirincipled usurers to the proper path, and 
thus prevented much impropriety. 

A^m 16. 

ON DONATIONS. 

His Majesty, from his knowledge of man’s nature, gives donations in 
various ways. It looks as if he lends, but in his heart, he makes a present ; 
or he calls the donation a loan, but never asks it back. The far and near, 
the rich and poor, share His Maj esty ’s liberabty. He gives away elephants, 
horses, and other valuable articles. Tlie BajAshls read out daily the 
names of the guards and other soldiers, mentioning such first as have never 
received anything. His lilajesty gives them horses. When a soldier has 
received a horse, he is not recommended to His Majesty for the space of 
a year for any other donation. 

AHn 17. 

ON ALMS. 

His Majesty bestows upon the needy money and necessaries, winning 
the hearts of all in public or private. Many enjoy daily, monthly, or 
yearly allowances, which they receive without being kept waiting. It is 
impossible for me to detail the sums which some people receive in conse- 
quence of representations having been made of their circumstances by 
such as stand near the throne ; and it would take up too much time to 
describe the presents made daily to beggars, or the eating houses which 
have been estabbshed for the poor.^ 

There is a treasurer always waiting ® at Court ; and every beggar 
whom His Majesty sees is sure to find relief. 

.4‘m 18. 

THE CEREMONY OF WEIGHING HIS MAJESTY. 

From reasons of auspiciousne.s.s, and as an opportunity of bestowing 
presents upon the poor. His Majesty is weighed twice a year. Various 
articles are ]>ut into the scales. 

’■ It ig needless to remind the reader that charging interest on loans is against the 
Muhammadan law. But Akbar was a Hindu in such matters. 

- Vide p. 210, 1. 19. ’ Vide p. 15, 1. 1. 
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On the first day of the month of Aban [15th October], which is the 
solar anniversary of the emperor, His Majesty is weighed twelve times 
against the following articles : gold, quicksilver, silk, perfumes, copper, 
riih-i tutiya, drugs, yhi, iron, rice-milk, seven kinds of grain, salt ; the, 
order of these articles being determined by their costliness. According to 
the number of years His Majesty has lived, there is given away an equal 
number of sheep, goats, fowls, to people that breed these animals. A great 
number of small animals are also set at Uberty. 

His Majesty is weighed a second time on the 5th of Rajab,^ against 
eight articles, viz., silver, tin, cloth, lead, fruits, mustard oil, and 
vegetables. On both occasions the festiv^al of Sdlgirih (birthday) is 
celebrated, when donations, or grants of pardon, are bestowed upon people 
of all ranks. 

The Imperial princes, sons, and grandsons of His Majesty are weighed 
once in every solar year. They are for the first time weighed when two 
years old, but only against one thing. Every year, however, a new 
additional thing is put on the scales. When grown up, they are generally 
weighed against seven or eight things, but not against more than twelve. 
Animals are set free as usual. 

A separate treasurer and an accountant are appointed for this purpose, 
so that the e.xpenditure may be made with every propriety. * 

^ The lunar birthday of the emperor. As this was the Muhamynadan birthday, the 
articles w ere, of course, fewer and Jess valuable. 

® According to the Tuzulcd Jahatigiri (p. 163) and Padi^hahnamn (I, p. 243), the weigh- 
ing of the Royal person was introduced by Akbar. It is an old Hindu custom. At first 
the w'eighing took place once a year, on the birthday of the Emperor ; but with the intro- 
duction of Akbar’s Divine (solar) Era, wo find in the history of every year the record of 
a wazn-i shamsl, or fiolar weighing, and a %razn~i qamarl. or lunar weighing. There was 
of course, a jashv, or feast, on such occasions, and courtiers on the same day were pro- 
moted to higher Mansabs, or presented their peshLa’^h. The feast was of special importance 
for the Harem. It appears (tu'de Padishahnama, p. 243) that the articles against which 
the royal person was weighed were sent from the Harem, or by the mother of the reigning 
emperor. Jahangir, according to several remarks in the Tuzuk (pp. 09, 70, 270, etc.), was 
even w'eighed in the palace of his august mother, to whom the Tuzuk gives the title of 
Maryatu Zamani, the Mary of the age, as Akbar’s mother had been styled Maryam 
Makani {vide p. 49, note 7). The solar nazn was even retained by Aurangzeb ; vide 
<1 Alamgirnama, p. 229. 

The birthday of the emperor was of importance for the Harem, as there the string 
was kept, which numbered as many knots as the emperor numbered years ; hence also 
sMgirih (or salgirah, as the word is pronounced ail over India) “ the year’s knot ”, or 
birthday. 

T^ung knots, or bits of string, or ribbon, to the tombs of saintsis considered by barren 
women as a means of obtaining a son, and the tomb of Salim-i Chishti in Fathpur Sikri, 
in whose house Jahangir was born, is even now’adays visited by Hindu and Musalraan 
women, who tie bits of strong to the marble trellis surrounding the tomb. Similar vow's 
are even placed on Akbar’s tomb in Sikandra, near Agra. 

Akbar’s regulation, as given in the above A*^ In, appears to have been continued under 
Jahangir. Shahjahan made some alterations, in as far as he was weighed on each feast first 
against gold and silver, and then against other articles. The articles themselves were 
given away to the courtiers, or to pious men and beggars, as a means of keeping the royal 
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19 . 

ON SUYUROTiLS.i 

His Majesty, in liis care for the nation, confers benefits on people of 
various classes ; and in the higher wisdom which God has conferred upon 
liim, he considers doing so an act of divine worship. 

His Majesty, from his desire to promote rank distinctions, confers 
lands and subsistence allowances on the following four classes of men, 
first, on inquirers after wisdom who have withdrawn from all worldly 
occupation, and make no difference between night and daytime in searching 
after true knowledge ; secondly, on such as toil and practise self-denial, 
and while engaged in the struggle with the selfish passions of human 
nature, have renounced the society of men ; thirdly, on such as are weak 
and poor, and have no strength for inquiry ; fourthly, on honourable men 
of gentle birth who from w'ant of knowledge are unable to provide for 
themselves by taking up a trade. 

Subsistence allowances, paid in cash, are called Wazifa ; lands 
conferred are called Mill;, or Madad-i ma^dsh. In this way krors are 
given away, and yet the grants are daily increasing in number. 

As the circumstances of men have to be inquired into before grants 
are made, and their petitions must be considered in fairness, an 
experienced man of correct intentions is employed for this office. He 
ought to be at peace Avitli every party, and must be kind towards the 
people at large in word and action. Such an officer is called Sadr. The 
Qafii and the Mir ^Adl are under bis orders. He is assisted in his important 
duties by a clerk, who has to look after the financial business, and is now- 
adays styled Diwmi-i ScAadat. 

His Majest}", in his mercy, orders his servants to introduce to him such 


person from all bodily and mental harm. The cold and the silver against which Jahangir 
■was once weighed amounted to Rs. 33,000; but according to the Tuznk, the money 
was distributed among the women of the Harem. On another occasion {Tuznk, p. 103), 
Jahangir was found to weigh 6,514 tolas. Taking the tola as 186 grama (Prinsep's useful 
Tables, by K. Thomas, p. Ill;, Jahangir at the age of forty-seven would have weighed 
2U4 lbs. Troy. 

Akbar, in accordance with his Hindu tendencies, used to give the money to Brahmins. 
“ On the fifth of Rajab 073, which is the day on which the hlmperor was born, the feast 
of weighing His Majestj^ was held at Ni 2 ainabad,a towm belonging to the Sirkar of Jaunpur, 
for according to e.stablished custom the emperor is weighed twice a year, on his solar and 
lunar birthdays, against gold, silver, etc., which is given as a present to the Brahmins of 
India, and others. Poets used, and still use, such opportunities for presenting nice poems,” 
Badd,onl, ii, p. 84. 

Occasionally, courtiers were w’eigheJ for important personal services. Thus Jahanc^Ir 
had once his Court doctor Ruh^ 'llah w'eighed in Bi[ver{Tuzuk, p. 283), the sum being given 
him as a fee in adqlition to three villages, which were bestowed upon him as jagir. 

^ Vide the note at the end of this A*'in. 
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as are \yorthy of grants, and a large number receive the assistance they 
desire. 

When His Majesty commenced to inquire into this departm^ent, it was 
discovered that the former Sadrs had been gudty of bribery and dishonest 
practices. He therefore appointed, at the recommendation of near friends, 
Shaykh ‘^Abd" ’n-Nabl to tliis important office. The lands which were 
then held by Afghans and Chaudris were taken away, and became domain 
lands {Malsa),^ whilst all others that held grants were referred to the 
Shayldi who inquired into, and certified, their grants. After some time 
it was reported that those who held grants had not the lands in one and 
the same place, whereby the weak whose grounds lay near Jdmlisa lands 
or near the jagirs of Man^bdars, were exposed to vexations, and were 
encroached upon by unprincipled men. His Majesty then ordered that 
they should get lands on one spot, which they might choose. This order 
proved beneficial for both parties. The officers of the government, on 
receiving this order, told off certain villages for this purpose ; those who 
were weak were protected, and the encroachments of the unprincipled 
were put a stop to. 

But when Time, according to his custom, commenced to tear the veil 
of secrets, rumours also regarding this Sadr [*’ Abd“ ’n-Nabi] came to the 
ears of His Majesty. An order was therefore given that aU those who held 
more than five hundred highas should lay their farmaiis personally 
before His Majesty, and in default, should lose their lands. As, however, 
the practices of these grant-holders did not come up to the wise counsels 
of His Jlajesty, the order was passed that the excess of all lands above one 
hundred highas, if left unspecified in the farmdns, should be reduced to 
two-fifths of it, three-fifths of the excess being annexed to the domain 
lands. Irani and Turanl women alone were excepted from this rule. 

As it was reported that impudent, avaricious people used to leave 
their old grounds and take possession of new places, it was ordered that 
every one who should leave his place, should lose one-fourth of his lands 
and receive a new grant. 

Again, when His Jla.jesty discovered that the Qazis were in the habit 
of taking bribes from the grant-holders, he resolved, with the view of 
obtaining God’s favour, to place no further reliance on these men [the 
Qazis], who wear a turban as a sign of respectability, but are bad at heart, 
and who wear long sleeves, but fall short in sense. He examined into the 
whole matter, and dismissed all Qazis, except those who had been 
appointed during the Sadrship of Sultan IHiwaja. The Irani and Turiinl 

^ This is the Indian pronunciation for the Arabic and Persian khalisa. 
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women also were convicted of fraud, and the order was passed that every 
excess of land above one hundred htghas held by them should be 
inquired into, whether it was correctly held or not. 

During'the Sadrship of “JAziz" ’d-Dawla [INIir Fath" 'Uah of Shiraz] the 
following order was given — If any one held a Suyur^al together with a 
partner, and the farman contained no reference to the share possessed by 
each partner, the Sadr should, in the event of one of the partners dying, 
proceed without further inquiry to a division, the share of the deceased 
partner lapsing to the Crown, and remaining domain land till the heirs 
should personally apply to His Majesty. The new Sadr was at the same 
time prevented from granting, without previous reference to His Majesty: 
more than fifteen blghas. 

On account of the general peace and security in the empire, the 
grant-holders conunenced to lay out their lands in gardens, and thereby 
derived so much profit, that it tempted the greediness of the Government 
officers, who had certain notions of how much was sufficient for Suyur^al- 
holders, to demand revenue taxes ; but this displeased His Majesty, who 
commanded that such profits should not be interfered with. 

Again, when it was found out that holders of one himdred bighas 
and even less were guilty of bribery, the order was given that Mir Sadr 
Jahan should bring these people before His Majesty ; and afterwards it 
was determined that the Sadr with the concurrence of the writer of this 
work should either increase or decrease the grants. The rule now followed 
is this, that all Suyur^al land should consist of one-half of tiUed land, and 
of one-half of land capable of cultivation ; if the latter half be not so 
(i.e., if the whole be tilled land), one fourth of the whole should be taken 
away and a new grant be issued for the remainder. 

The revenue derived from each bigha varies in the several districts, 
but is never less than one rupee. 

His Majesty, with the view of teaching wisdom and promoting true 
piety, pays much attention to this department, and appoints disinterested 
men as Sadrs of districts and Sadr of the realm. 

Note by the Translator on the Sadrs of Akbar’s reign. 

In this A‘In — one of the mo.st interesting in the whole work — the 
Cha^ata*! word sayurgJial is translated by the Arabic rnadad'^ l-ma^dsh, 
in Persian madad-i ma^ash, for which we often find in MSS. madad o 
ma^ash. The latter term signifies “ assistance of livelihood ”, and, like its 
equivalent milk, or property, it denotes lands given for benevolent purposes, 
as specified by Abu ’1-Fazl. Such lands were hereditarv, and differ for 



this reason homjagTr or tiii/ul lands., which were conferred for a specified 
time on Mansabdars in lieu of salaries. 

This A‘m proves that Akbar considerably interfered with su;iurghd( 
lands, arbitrarily resuming whatever lands he liked, and increasing the 
domain, or khnhsa.^ lands to the ruin of nianv a Muhammadan (Af^an) 
family. He also completely broke the power of the Sadr, whose dignity, 
especially before the Moghul dynasty, had been very great. It was the 
Sadr, or as he was generally stvled, Sadi-i JaJidn, whose edict legalized 
the j ulus, or accession, of a new king. During the reign of Akbar also, 
he ranked as the fourth officer of the empire (cidc end of A^in -30). Their 
power was immense. They were the highest law-officers, and had the 
powers which Administrators-General have among us ; they were in 
charge of all lands devoted to ecclesiastical and bcnesolent purposes, 
and possessed an almost urJimited authority of conferring such lands 
independently of the king. They were also the highest ecclesiastical 
law-officers, and might exercise the powers of High Inquisitors. Thus 
"^Abd" ’n-Nabi, during his Sadrshij), ordered two men to be killed for 
heresy {ride p. 186, 1. 7, from below). 

In the times before the IMoghuls, the terms idrdrdt. wazdif, nulk, 
deJJia, irSdm-i zanilnkd, etc., occur for the word su’jurgJ^al (or 
siyurgdl, or sughurgJidl, as some dictionaries spell it). 

Among the former kings, “^Ala*?" 'd-Dln-i Khilji is notorious for the 
disregard with uhich he cancelled the grants of former rulers. He 
resumed the greater part of the madad-i ma^dsh temrres, and made them 
domain lands. He also lowered the dignity of the Sadr by appointing 
his keybearer to this high office {Tdrikh-i Firdzshdhl, p. 353). Qutb“ 
’d-Din Mubarakshah, however, during the four years and four months 
of his reign, reinstated many wffiom ‘^Ala" ’d-Dln had deprived {T. F., 
p. 382). Firuz Shah is still more praised for his liberality in conferring 
lands {T. F., p. 558). 

That Sher Shah has often been accused by Moghul Historiaris for 
hi.s bounty in conferring lands, has been mentioned above (p. 256, note) ; 
and this may have been one of the reasons why Akbar shoveed such an 
unexpected severity towards the grant -holders of his time. 

Each Suhd had a Sadr-i juz, or provincial Sadr, who was under the 
orders of the Chief Sadr {Sadr-i Jahd». or Sadr-i kul, or Sadr-i Sudilr). 

As in every other department, bribery was extensively carried on 
in the offices of the Sadrs. The laud specified in the fanndn of a holder 

^ Regarding the turning out of Aiamqha and Madad-i ma’^a^h holders, tide Llliot’s 
Glossary, under 18, 
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xarelv corresponded in extent to the land which he actually held ; or the 
language of tlie farrndn was ambiguously worded to enable the holder 
to take possession of as much as he could and keep it, as long as he bribed 
the Qazls and provincial Sa(hs. Hence Akbar had every reason, after 
repeated inquiries, to cancel grants conferred by former rulers. The 
religious views of the emperor (virJe p. 176) and the hatred which he 
showed to the *^Ulaina, most of whom held lands, furnished him Avith a 
personal, and therefore stronger, reason to resume their grants, and drive 
them away to Bhul'kar in Sind, or to Bengal, the climate of which in 
those days was as notorious as, in later days, that of Gombroon. After 
the fall of ‘’Abd’^ m-Nabi — a man whom Akbar used once to honour by 
holding the slippers before bis feet — Sultan IHiwaja, a member of the 
Divine Faith (vide p. 211), was appointed as Sadr; and the Sadrs after 
him were so limited in conferring lands independently of Akbar, and had 
so few grants to look after, as to tempt Bada,oni to indulge in sarcastical 
remarks. The following were Akbar’s Sadrs : — 

1. ShaylA Gada^I, a Shf'ah, appointed at the recommendation of 
Baj'xam Khan, till 968. 

2. Khwaja Muhammad Salih, till 971. 

3. ShaylA “JAbd^ 'n-NabI, till 986. 

1. Sultan Khwaja, till his death in 993. 

5. Amir Fath“ Tlah of Shiraz, till 997. 

6. Sadr Jahan, whose name coincides with the title of his office. 

.\bu ’1-Fazl also mentions a Sadr fSIawlnna lAbd" T-BaqI ; but I do 

not know when he Imld office. 

I extract a few short passages from Bad.a.om. 

Page 29. Shavkh Gada^I cancelled the Madad-i riia’'dsh lands, and took 
away the legacies^ of the KhlrrMdas (Afghans) and gave a Suyiirghal to 
any one that would bear u]> with humiliating treatment, but not other- 
wise. Nevertheless, in comparison with the present time, when obstacles 
are raised to the jjosses.-uon of every Jurto of ground, nay, even less, you 
may call the Shavkh an Alamhakbsh (one who gives away a v/orld). 

/V//C .92. After Shaylb Gacl.i^.i. KhajagI iMuhammad Salih was, in 
968, np[)ointed Sadr ; but he did n-ot ivossess such extensive powers in 
conferring lands a.s madad-i ma^iish, because be was dependent on the 
Diwans. 

Page 71. In 972, or jjerhaps more correctly in 971, Shavlm “IxVbd^ 
’u-XabI was made S'ldr. In giving away land.s. he was to consult .Muzaffar 
Khln. at that tinu? N'azI: and V'akll. Rut .soon after, the Sl.aykh acquired 
^ Ah-’ftJ- The text of E.idS.oiii ha.'} -nroiigly For Vu' read inroA. 
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such absolute powers that he conferred on deserving people whole worlds of 
subsistence allowances, lands, and pensions, so m\ich so that if you place 
the grants of all former kings of Hindustan in one scale, and those of the 
ShaylA into the other, his s^ale would weigh more. But several years 
later the scale went up, as it had been under former kings, and matters 
took an adverse turn. 

Pf^ge 204. In 983, His Majestv gave the order that the Agiraas of the 
whole empire should not be let off by the Iroris of each Fergana, unless 
they brought tha farnmns in which their grants, subsistence allowances 
and pensions were described, to the Sadr for inspection and verification. 
For this reason, a large number of worthy people, from the eastern 
districts up to Bhakkar on the Indus, came to (^ourt. If any of them had 
a powerful protector in one of the grandees or near friends of His Majesty, 
he could manage to have his affair settled ; but those who were destitute 
of such recommendations had to bribe Savyid Abd" ’r-Basul, the Shayli's 
head man, or make presents to his farrashes, darbans (porters), syces 
(grooms), and mihtars (sweepers), “ in order to get their blanket out of 
the mire.'’ Unless, however, they had either strong recommendations, 
or had recourse to bribery, they were utterly ruined. Many of the 
Agimas, without obtaining their object, died from the heat caused by the 
crowding of the multitudes. Though a report of this came to the ears 
of His Majesty, no one dared to take these unfortunate people before the 
emperor. And when the Shayldi, in all his pride and haughtiness, sat 
upon his masnad (cushion), and influential grandees introduced to him, in 
his ofhee, scientific or pious men, the ShavlA received them in his filthy 
way, paid respect to no one,^ and after much a.sking, begging, and ex- 
aggerating he allowed, for example, a teacher of the Hidaya (a book on 
law) and other college books 100 Bighas, more or less ; and though such 
a man might have been for a long time in po.ssession of more extensive 
lands, the Shayldi took them away. But to men of no renown, to low 
fellows, even to Hindus, he gave primitii e lands as marks ■ of personal 
favour. Hence science and scientific men fell in estimation. ... At no 
time had a Sadr for so long a time exercised more tyrannical powers. 

The fate of ‘^Abd^' n-Nabi 1 •as been related above. Akbar gave him 
money for the poor of Makkah, and sent him on a pilgrimage. When he 
came back, he was called to account for the money, wa.s put in prison, 
and murdered “ by some scoundrel " in 99'2, 

^ BaUa.oni sac's that even in the State hall when before the time of prayer he washed 
his hand.s and feet, he took rare to spin water on the grandees standing near lum. 

^ For balafzil in the te.xt (p. 205) one MS. of Badaoni reads zamin-i ha-lafazzul 

az ^lud nilJad. 


18 
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The next Sadr was Sultan lOiwaja. Matters relating to suyurghals 
now took a very difierent course. Akbar had rejected the Islam, and 
the new sadr, who had just returned from Makkah,i become a member 
of the Divine Faith. The systematic persecution of the learned and the 
lawyers had commenced, and His Majesty inquired personaUv into all 
grants {vide p. 199, second para.). The landswere now steadily vdthdrawn, 
and according to Bada,onI, who had managed to get 1,000 bighas, at first 
to the great disgust of ‘?Abd’^ ’n-Nabi, many a Muhammadan family was 
impoverished or utterly ruined. 

In 993, Fath" ’Hah of Shiraz {vide p. 34) was appointed Sadr. As 
the Suyurghdl duties, and with them the dignity of the Sadr, had dwindled 
down to nothing, Fath" ’Uah, though Sadr, could be spared for missions 
to the Dakhin, Bad., p. 343. 

“ His Shlrazi servant Kamal officiated for him during his absence, and 
looked after these lacklands of Apraa-dars,® who had a few spots here and 
there ; for the dignity of the Sadr had approached its kamal (perfection). 
Fath" 'Uah had not even the power of conferring five bighas ; in fact he 
was an imaginary Sadr, as aU lands had been vuthdrawn. And yet, the 
lands which had been withdrawn became the dweUing-places of wild 
animals, and thus belonged neither to the Ayimaddrs, nor to farmers. 
However, of all these oppressions, there is at least a record left in the 
books of the Sadr, though of the office of the Sadr the name only is left. 

Page 368. Fath'^ ’Uah [the Sadr himself] laid before His Majesty a bag 
containing the sura of Rs. 1,000, which his coUector by means of oppression 
or under the pretext that an Ayima-dar was not forthcoming or dead, had 
squeezed out of the widows and unfortunate orphans of the Pargana of 
Basawar [which was his jagir] and said “ My collectors have this much 
coUected from the Ayima-ddrs as a kifdyot (i.e., because the coUectors 
thought the Suyurg^ial holders had more than .sufficient to live upon)”. 
But the emperor allowed him to keep the sum for himself. 

The next Sadr. Sadr Jahan, was a member of the Divine Faith. 
Though appointed Sadr immediately after the death of Fath'^ ’llali, 
Bada.onI continues calhng him Muftl-yi mamdlik-i mahrusa. the Jluftl of 

^ The same happened afterwards to Mirza ^TAziz Koka. In fact, several examples are 
on record that devout pilgrims returned so disappointed and fleeced ” from Makkah 
as to assume a hostile po.'-ition to the Islam. There is a proverb current in the East, 
Ash-sh/iytnn fi 'l-karamayn, " The Devil dwells in Makkah and Madlnah.’’ 

® Maqta<^'* 'l arazi a pun reminding of mny'a^ (past part. IV), one on whom lands liave 
been conferred, ami (part act. IV), one who confers land**. Observe that Bada.onI 

uses the word oyirna not only in the plural sense of ayima-tlars, but as an e.^uivalent of 
these u'ho hold a Suyuryh/d. 

Regarding che punishments which grasping Sadrs were subject to, vide Elliot's Index,, 
p. 253, note, of which, however, the first para, ought to be expunged as unlustorical. 
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the empire, which had been his title before. Perhaps it was no longer 
necessary to have a sejiarate officer for the /Sadrship. Sadr Jahan 
continued to serve under Jahangir. 

A great portion of the Suyuro^al lands is specified by Abu '1-Fazl in 
the geographical tables of the Third Book. 

A*-hi 20. 

f>N THE CARRIAGES, ETC., INVENTED BY HIS MAJESTY. 

His Majesty has invented an e.xtraordinary carriage, which has proved 
a source of much comfort for various people. M'hen this carriage is used 
for travelling, or for carrying loads, it may be employed for grinding corn.^ 

His Majesty also invented a large cart, which is drawn by one elephant. 
It is made sufficiently large so as to hold several bath-rooms, and thus 
Serves as a travelhng bath. It is also easily drawn by cattle. 

Camels and horses also are used for pulling carriages, and thus 
contribute to the comfort of mankind. Finely built carriages are called 
bakals ; ^ if used on even ground several may sit together and 
travel oh. 

Water wheels and carts haA^e also been so constructed that water may 
be fetched from far, low places. Two oxen may pull four such wheels 
at the same time, or one ox two. 

Another machine exists which conveys water from a well, and moves 
at the same time a millstone. 

A*- in 21. 

THE TEN SER TAX (DAHSERl). 

His Majesty takes from each bigha of tilled land ten sers of grain 
as a royalty. Store-houses have been constructed in every district. They 
supply the animals belonging to the State with food, which is never 
bought in the b.azars. These stores prove at the same time of great use 
for the people ; for poor cidtivators may receive grain for sowing purposes, 
or people may buy cheap grain at the time of famines. But the stores 
are only used to supply neces-sities. They are also used for benevolent 
purposes ; for His iMajestv haS establi.shed in his empire many houses ® 

^ This was, according to Nizsim’s Tabaqat, an invention of Fath'J ’llah of Shiran {vide 
p. 38, note). Nizam says, “ He constructed a millstone which was placed on a cart. It 
turned itself and ground corn. He also invented a looking-glass which, whether seen near 
or at a distance, showetl all sorts of curious figures. Also a wheel, which cleaned at once 
twelve barrels.” The last mentioned wheel also is ascribed by AbCW ’l-Fazl to Akbar ; 
vide Book I, A*^m 38, p. 122. 

* Regarding Englisli carriages {rath-i antjrezl) brought to India under Jahangir, vide 
Tuzuk, pp. 167, 168. 

® Tide pp. 210 and 211. 
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for the poor, where indigent peojde may get something to eat. He also 
appoints everywhere experienced people to look after these store-houses, 
and selects for this purpose active Darogahs and clever writers, who watch 
the receipts and charges. 

J*m 22 . 

ON FEASTS. 

His Majesty inquires into the excellent customs of past ages, and 
without looking to the men of the past in particular, he takes up that 
which is proper, though he have to pay a high price for it. He bestows 
his fostering care upon men of various classes, and seeks for occasions to 
make presents. Thus, when His Majesty was informed of the feasts of 
the Jamsheds, and the festivals of the Pars! priests, he adopted them, and 
used them as opportunities of conferring benefits. The following are the 
most important feasts. 1 . The New Year's Day feast} It commences on 
the day when the Sun in his splendour moves to Aries, and lasts till the 
nineteenth day of the month (Farwardin). Two days of this period are 
considered great festivals, when much money and numerous other things 
are given away as presents ; the first day of the month of Farwardin, and 
the nineteenth, which is the time of the Sharaf. Again, His Majesty 
followed the custom of the ancient Parsis, who held banquets on those 
days the names of which coincided with the name of a month.* The follow- 
ing are the days w'hich have the same name as a month : 19th Farwardin ; 
Zid Urdlbihishl 6th Khurdad : 13th Tfr; 1th Amurddd ; ith Shahri- 
war ; 16th Mihr ; 10th Abdn ; 9th Azar ; 8th, 15th, 2.3rd Day ; 2nd, 
Bahman ; 5th Isfanddrmuz. Feasts are actually and ideally held on each 
of these days. Peox>le in their happiness raise the strain of inward joy. 
In the beginning of each pahr the naqqdras {vide p. 51, 1. 1) are beaten, 
when the singers and musicians fall in. On the first of the above feasts 
coloured lamjis are used for three nights ; on the second for one night, and 
the joy is general. 

I have given a few' particulars in the first book ('A*In 18). 

A'-in 23. 

THE KHUSHROZ OR DAY OF FANCY BAZARS. 

On the third feast-day of every month. His Majesty holds a large 
assembly for the purpose of inquiring into the many wonderful things 

^ Bada,onI generally calls this day Xairruz-i Jalnli ; vide p. 183, note 2. 

* Thus Abdn was the name of the eighth month (October-Xovember) ; but the tenth 
day also of every month liad the same name. 
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found in this world. The merchants of the age are eager to attend, and 
lav out articles from all countries. The people of His Majesty s Harem 
come, and the women of other men also are invited, and buying and 
selling is quite general. His Majesty^ uses such days to select any articles 
which he wishes to buv', or to fix the price of things, and thus add to his 
knowledge. The secrets of the empire, tlie character of the people, the 
good and bad qualities of each office and workshop, will then appear. 
His Majesty gives to such days the name of hhu^hriiz, or the jo 5 dul day. 
as they are a source of much enjoyment. 

After the fancy bazars for women, bazars for the men are held. 
Merchants of all countries then sell their wares. His Majesty \\atche8 
the transactions, and such as are admitted to Court indulge in the pleasure 
of buying. Bazar people, on such occasions, may lay their grievances 
before His Majesty, wuthout being prevented by the mace-bearers, and 
may use the opportunity of laying out their stores, in order to explain 
their circumstances. For those who are good, the dawn of success rises, 
whilst wicked bazar people are called to account. 

His Majesty has appointed for this purpose a separate treasurer and 
an accountant, so that the sellers may get paid without delay. The profit 
made by tradesmen on such occasions is very great. ^ 


24. 

REGULATIONS REGARDING MARRIAGES. 

Every care bestowed upon this wonderful tie between men is a means 
of preserving the stability of the human race, and ensuring the progress 
of the world ; it is a preventive against the outbreak of evil passions, and 
leads to the establishment of homes. Hence His Majesty, inasmuch as 
he is benign, watches over great and small, and imbues men with his 
notions of the spiritual union and the equality of essence which he sees in 
marriage. He abhors marriages which take place betw'een man and woman 
before the age of puberty. They bring forth no fruit, and His Majesty 
thinks them even hurtful ; for afterwards, when such a couple ripens into 
manhood, they dislike having connexion, and their home is desolate. 

Here in India, where a man cannot see the woman to whom he is 
betrothed, there are peculiar obstacles ; but His Majesty maintains that 
the consent of the bride and bridegroom, and the permission of the 
parents, are absolutely necessary in marriage contracts. 


* Regarding these fancy bazars, vide above Bada.oni s remarks on p. 213, 1. 4. 
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Marriage between near relations His Majesty thinks highly improper. 
He says, The fact that, in ancient times (1) even, a girl was not given to 
her twin brother ^ ought to silence those who are fond of historical proofs. 
Marriage between first cousins, however, does not strike the bigoted 
followers of IMuhammad’s religion as VTong ; for the beginning of a 
religion resembles, in this regard, the beginning of the creation of mankind. 

His Majesty disapproves of high dovTies ; for as they are rarely ever 
paid, they are mere sham ; but he admits that the fixing of high dowries 
is a preventive against rash divorces. Nor does His Majesty approve of 
every one marrying more than one wdfe ; for this ruins a man’s health, 
and disturbs the peace of the home. He censures old women that take 
young husbands, and says that doing so is against all modesty. 

He has also appointed two sober and sensible men, one of whom 
inquires into the circumstances of the bridegroom, and the other into 
those of the bride. These two officers have the title of Tu*'i-begi, or 
masters of marriages. In many cases, the duties are performed by one 
and the same officer. His Majesty also takes a tax from both parties, to 
enable them to show their gratitude. The payment of this tax is looked 
upon as auspicious. Mansabdars commanding from five to one thousand, 
pay 10 Muhrs ; do. from one thousand to five hundred, 4 M . ; do. to 
Commanders of one hundred, 2 M. ; do. to Commanders of forty, 1 M. ; 
do. to Commanders of ten, 4 R. The latter fee is also paid by rich people. 
The middle classes pay 1 R., and common people 1 dam?' In demanding 
this tax, the officers have to pay regard to the circumstances of the 
father of the bride. 

A*'Tn 25. 

REGULATIONS REGARDING EDUCATION. 

In every country, but especially in Hindustan, boys are kept for 
years at school, where they learn the consonants and vowels. A great 
portion of the life of the students is wasted by making them read many 
books. His Majesty orders that every school boy should first learn to 
write the letters of the Alphabet, and also learn to trace their several 
forms.® He ought to learn the shape and name of each letter, which may 

* “ The sons and daughters of common people were not allowed to marry, unless 
they came to the office of the kotwM, and were stared at by the kotwal's men, who had 
to take down their respective ages ; and you may imagine what advantages and fine 
opportunities the officers thus had, especially the people of the kotwal, and the khanu-yi 
kalal (?), and their other low assistants outside/* Bad, II, p. 391. Vxie also Third Book 
A*'m 5. 

® Boys in the East generally learn to write by running their pens over the characters 
of the copyslips 
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be done in two -days, when the boy should proceed to write the joined 
letters. They may be practised for a week, after which the boy should 
learn some prose and poetry by heart., and then commit to memory some 
verses to the praise of God, or moral sentences, each written separately. 
Care is to be taken that he learns to understand ever}i:hing himself ; 
but the teacher may assist him a little. He then ought for some time to be 
daily practised in writing a hemistich or a verse, and will soon acquire a 
current hand. The teacher ought especially to look after five things : 
knowledge of the letters ; meanings of words ; the hemistich ; the verse ; 
the -former lesson. If this method of teaching be adopted, a boy will 
learn in a month, or even in a day, what it took others years to under- 
stand, so much so that people will get quite astonished. Every boy 
ought to read books on morals, arithmetic, the notation peculiar to 
arithmetic, agrculture, mensuration, geometry, astronomy, physiog- 
nomy, household matters, the rules of government, medicine, logic, the 
riydzi, and ilahi, sciences,'^ and history ; all of which may be 
gradually acquired. 

In studying Sanscrit, students ought to learn the Bayakaran, Niya,I, 
Bedanta, and Patanjal. No one should be allowed to neglect those things 
which the present time requires. 

These regulations shed a new light on schools, and cast a bright 
lustre over Madrasas. 


A^m 26. 

THE ADAHRALTY. 

This department is of great use for the successful operations of the 
army, and for the benefit of the country in general ; it furnishes means of 
obtaining things of value, provides for agriculture, and His Majesty’s 
household. His Majesty, in fostering this source of power, keeps four 
objects in view, and looks upon promoting the efficiency of this depart- 
ment as an act of divine worship. 

First . — The fitting out of strong boats, capable of carrying elephants. 
Some are made in such a manner as to be of use in sieges and for the 
conquest of strong forts. Experienced officers look ujKjn ships as if they 
were houses and dromedaries, and" use them as excellent means of conquest. 
So especially in Turkey, Zanzibar, and Europe. In every part of His 

* This is the three-fold division of sciences. Jlnhi, or dninf, sciences comprise every- 
thing connected with theology and the means of acquiring a knowledge of no i. Riyazl 
sciences treat of quantity, and comprise mathematics, astronomy, music, mechanics. 
Tabl-<ii sciences comprehend physical sciences. 

Some dictionaries call the la.st class of sciences faba'^'f, instead of 
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Majesty's empire ships are numerous ; but in Bengal, Kashmir, and 
Thathah (Sind) they are the pivot of all commerce. His Majesty had the 
sterns of the boats made in shape of wonderful animals, and thus combines 
terror with amusement. Turrets and pleasing kiosks, markets, and 
beautiful flower-beds, have bkewise been constructed on the river, s. 
Along the coasts of the ocean, in the west, east, and south of India, large 
ships are built, which are suitable for voyages. The harbours have been 
put into excellent condition, and the experience of seamen has much 
improved. Large ships are also built at Ilahabas and Labor, and are 
then sent to the coast. In Kashmir, a model of a ship was made which 
was much admired. 

Secondhj . — To appoint experienced seamen, acquainted with the tides, 
the depths of the ocean, the time when the several winds blow, and their 
advantages and disadvantages. They must be familiar vith shallows and 
banks. Besides, a seaman must be hale and strong, a good swimmer, 
kind hearted, hard working, capable of bearing fatigue, patient ; in fact, 
he must possess all good qualities. Men of such character can only be 
found after much trouble. The best .seamen come from Malibar (Malabar). 

Boatmen also bring men and their things from one side of the river to 
the other. 

The number of sailors in a .ship varies according to the size of the vessel. 
In large ships there are twelve classes. 1. The NdJ^udd, or owner of the 
ship. This word is evidently a short form of Navkhuda. He fixes the 
cour.se of the ship. 2. The Mu’^allim, or Captain. He must be acquainted 
with the depths and the shallow places of the ocean, and must know 
astronomy. It is he who guides the ship to her destination, and prevents 
her from falling into dangers. 3. The Tamddl} or chief of the Mala sis, or 
sailors. Sailors, in seamen’s language, are called Maldsls or Mdnvas. 
4. The NdMudd-Mashnb. He supplies the passengers with firewood 
and straw, and assists in shipping and unlading the cargo. 5. The 
Sarhang, or mate, superintends the docking and landing of the ship, and 
often acts for the Mu’' all im. 6. The Bhanddri has the charge of the stores. 
7. The Karrdni - is a writer who keeps the accounts of the ship, and serves 
out water to the passengers. 8. TheSuH'dri^Tr,® or helmsman. He steers 
the ship according to the orders of the Mid'aUim. Some ships carry several 
helmsmen, but never more than twenty. 9. The Panjarl looks out from 

Tarujail or (arxlel, H. — P.] 

^ This -word is no'wadays pronounced Kiranl. and is applied to any clerk. The 
word is often used contemptuously. 

[3 There is a modern Anglo-Indian word used in Calcutta, ‘ sea-cunny,’ derived from 
sukkdni. — P,] 
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the top of the mast, and gives notice when he sees land or a ship, or a 
coming storm, etc. 10. The GiimCi belongs to the class of khaldsls. 
He throws out the water which has leaked through the ship. il. The 
Top-anddz, or gunner, is required in naval fights ; the number depends on 
the size of the ship. 12. The Khdnra or common sailors. They set and 
furl the sails. Some of them perform the duty of divers, and stop leaks, 
or set free the anchor when it sticks fast. The amount of their wages 
varies, and depends on the voyage, or kush, as seamen call it. In the 
harbour of Sdtgdw {Hugli) a NdkJiudd gets 400 R . ; besides he is allowed 
four maliM, or cabins, which he fills with wares for his own profit. Every 
ship is divided into several di\'isions,forthe accommodation of passengers 
and the stowage of goods, each of the divisions being called a malikk. 
The Mu^allim gets 200 if. and two maUk/is : the Tandil, 120 .R.; the 
Karrdm, 50 if. and one maUkh ; the Nakhudd khasJiah, 30 if. ; the 
Sarhavg. 25 if. ; the Sukkdnglr, Panjarl, and Bkanddrl, each 15 if. ; 
each IQ^drn'a or common sailor, 40 R., and his daily food in addition ; 
the Deganddz, or gunner, 12 if. 

In Knmbhdgat (Cambay), a Ndkhi(dd gets 800 if., and the other men in 
the same proportion. 

In Ldhari, a nakiuida gets 300 if., and the rest in proportion. 

In Achin he gets half as much again as in southern harbours ; in 
Portugal, two and a half as much again ; and in Malacca,^ twice as much 
again. In Pegu, and DahnasarT, he gets half as much again as in Cambay. 
All these rates vary according to the place and the length of the voyage. 
But it would take me too long to give more details. 

Boatmen on rivers have wages varying from 100 to 500 d. per mensem. 

Thirdly, an experienced man ha.s been appointed to look after the 
rivers. He must be an imposing and fearless man, must have a loud voice, 
must be capable of bearing f .tigue, active, zealous, kind, fond of travelling, 
a good swimmer. As he possesses experience, he .settles everv difficultv 
which arises regarding fords, and takes care that such places are not 
overcrowded, or too narrow, or very uneven, or full of mud. He regulates 
the number of passengers which a ferry may carrv ; he must not allow 
travellers to be delayed, and sees that poor people are pa.s.sed over qratis. 
He ought not to aUow' people to swum across, or wares to be deposited 
anyw'here else but at fording places. He should also prevent people from 
crossing at night, unless in cases of necessitv. 

Fourthly, the remission of duties. His Majestv, in his merev, has 
remitted many tolls, though the income derived from them equalled the 

— P.J 
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revenue of a whole country. He only wishes that boatmen should get 
their wages. The state takes certain taxes in harbour places ; but they 
never exceed two and a half per cent., which i.s so littk compared with the 
taxes formerly levied, that merchants lock upon harbour taxes as totally- 
remitted. 

The follo^sing sums are levied as river tolls. For every boat, 1 R. per 
Icos at the rate of 1,000 mans, provided the boat and the men belong to one 
and the same ocvner. But if the boat belongs to another man and every- 
thing in the boat to the man who has hired it, the tax is 1 R. for every 
2i kos. At ferry places, an elephant has to pay 10 d. for crossing ; a laden 
cart, 4 d. ; do. empty, 2 d. ; a laden camel, 1 d. ; empty camels, horses, 
cattle with their things, | d. ; do. empty, J d. Other beasts of burden 
pay ^\d., which includes the toll due by the river. Twenty people pay 1 d. 
for crossing ; but they are often taken gratis. 

The rule is that one-half or one-third of the tolls thus collected go 
to the State (the other half goes to the boatmen). 

Merchants are therefore well treated, and the articles of foreign 
countries are imported in large quantities. 

M‘7h 27. 

ON HUNTING. 

Superficial, worldly observers see in killing an animal a sort of 
pleasure, and in their ignorance stride about, as if senseless, on the field of 
their passion, ■;. But deep inquirers see in hunting a means of acquisition 
of knowledge, and the temple of their worship derives from it a peculiar 
lustre. Tins is the case with His Maje.sty. He always makes hunting a 
means of increasing his knowledge, and besides, uses hunting parties as 
occa.sions to inquire, without having first given notice of his coming, into 
the condition of the ])e()ple and the army. He travels incognito, and 
examines into matters referring to taxation, or to Sayurghdl lands, >r to 
affairs connected with the household. He lifts up such as are oppres .;d. 
and ])unishes the oppressors. On account of these higher reasons His 
Majesty indulges in the chase, and shows himself quite enamoured of it. 
Short-sighted and shallow observers think that His Majesty has no other 
object in view but hunting ; but the wise and experienced know that he 
pursues higher aims. 

When His Majesty starts on a hunting party, active Qardwals [men 
employed by the Mir Shikar,^ or Master of Htinting] surround the hunting 

M It shikar in India is now applied to any assistant falconer, bird-catcher, etc., 
etc. — P.] 
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ground, the Qur (p. 110), remaining at a distance of about five Jcos from it. 
Near the Qur the grandees and other people await the arrival of His 
Majesty. The men who look after the things sit do wm and watch. About 
a yard behind them the Mir Tuzak stands ready for service, and about 
a kos and one-half behind them stand some of the Khidmatiyya (p. 252) 
and other servants of His Majesty. The Khidmatiyya are told off to watch 
at that place. At about the same distance there stands a vigilant ofiicer 
with some of His Maj esty ’s servants. He advances very slowly and guards 
the private hunting ground. Behind them an experienced officer is 
stationed to superintend the whole. Several near servants of His Majesty 
have admission to this place ; but generally only such are allowed to 
come as are required to render services at the chase. 

When a certain distance has been passed over, His Majesty selects a 
few to accompany him* and then moves on ; and after having gone over 
another distance, he generally goes alone, or accompanied by one or two. 
When the hour of rest comes, both parties which had been left behind 
again join His Majesty. 

As I have stated the views of His Majesty regarding the chase, and 
have written down some remarks on the arrangements which are made 
during hunting parties, I shall give a few particulars as to the several 
modes of chasing, and the wonderful contrivances which people have 
recourse to. 

1. Tiger Hunting. 

They make a large cage, and having fastened it (on the ground) with 
strong iron ties, they put it in places frequented by tigers. The door is left 
open ; but it is arranged in such a manner that the slightest shaking will 
cause it to close. Within the cage they put a goat, which is protected by a 
screen so constructed that the tiger can see the goat, but not get hold of 
it. Hunger will lead the tiger to the cage. As soon as he enters, he is 
caught. 

Another method . — They put a poisoned arrow on a bow, painted green, 
in such a manner that a slight movement will cause the arrow to go off. 
The bow is hung upon a tree, and when the tiger passes, and shakes it a 
little, the arrow will hit the animal and kill it. 

Another method . — They tie a sheep to a place in a road frequented by 
tigers, putting round about the sheep on the ground small blades of grass 
covered with glue.^ The tiger comes rushing forw^ard and gets his claws 
full of the glue. The more he tries to get rid of it, the more will the glue 

Shilim, probably bird-lime made from the exudations from slits made in the bark 
of the bar (banyan) or the pipal tree. — P.] 
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stick to ais feet, and when he is quite senseless and exhausted, the 
hunters come from the ambush and kill him. Or they take him alive, 
and tame him. 

His iMajestv, from his straightforwardness, dislikes having recourse 
to such tricks, and }>refers with bows or matchlocks openly to attack this 
brute, which destroys so many lives. 

Another method . — An intrepid experienced hunter gets on the back of a 
male buffalo and makes it attack the tiger. The buffalo will quickly catch 
the tiger on its horns, and toss it violently upwards, so that it dies. 
It is impossible to describe the excitement of this manner of hunting the 
tiger. One does not know what to admire more, the courage of the 
rider, or his skill in standing firm on the slippery back of the buffalo. 

One day, notice was given that a man-eating tiger had made its 
appearance in the district of BarT. His Majesty got on the elephant Ndhir 
J^idn, and went into the jungle. The brute was stirred up ; and striking 
its claws into the forehead of the huge animal, it pulled its head close 
down to the ground, when the tiger was killed by the men. This occurrence 
astonished the most intrepid and experienced hunters. 

On another occasion, His Majesty hunted near Toda. The tiger had 
stretched one of the party to the ground. His Majesty aimed at the 
brute, killed it, and thus saved the life of the man. 

Once during a qnmargha ^ chase, a large tiger was stirred up. The 
animal attacked His Majesty, when he shot it in time through the head 
and killed it. 

Once a tiger struck his claws into a man. All who witnessed it 
despaired of his life. His Majesty shot the tiger through the body and 
released the unfortunate man. 

A remarkable scene took place in the forest of Mathura. Shuja'^at 
Khan (,vide A'^In 30, Ko. 51), who had advanced very far, got suddenly 
timid. His Majesty remained standing where he was, and looked furiously 
at the tiger. The brute cowered ’ down before that divine glance, and 
turned right about trembling all over. In a short time it was killed. 

The feats of His Maje.sty are too numerous to be imagined ; much 
less can a Hindustani, as I am, describe them in a dignified style. 

He slays lions, ^ but would not hurt an ant. 

He girds himself for the fray ; but the lion® drops his claws from fear.^ 

’ Qamarghit ia a chase for which drivers are employed. [The game i, ap])arently 
ea( loped in a livini: rinn. — P.j 

‘ This IS one of Akbar's miracles. 

Sker, tiger. — P.] 

* These two verses are taken from Fayzi’e Nal Daman ; vide p. 113, note 1. 
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2. Elephant-calching. 

There are several modes of hunting elephants. 

1. Kheda} The hunters are both on horseback and on foot. They 
go during summer to the grazing places of this wonderful animal, and 
commence to beat drums and blow pipes, the noise of which makes 
the elephants quite frightened. They commence to rush about, till from 
their heaviness and exertions no strength is left in them. They are then 
sure to run under a tree for shade, when some experienced hunters throw 
a rope made of hemp or bark round their feet or necks, and thus tie them 
to the trees. They are afterwards led off in company with some trained 
elephants, and gradually get tame. One-fourth of the value of an elephant 
thus caught is given to the hunters as'wages. 

2. Chor kheda. They take a tame female elephant to the grazing place 
of wild elephants, the driver stretching himself on the back of the elephant, 
without moving or giving any other sign of his presence. The elephants 
then commence to fight, when the driver manages to secure one by 
throwing a rope round the foot. 

3. Gdd.'^ A deep pit is constructed in a place frequented by elephants, 
which is covered up with grass. As soon as the elephants come near it 
the hunters from their ambush commence to make a great noise. The 
elephants get confused, and losing their habitual cautiousness, they fall 
rapidly and noisily into the hole. They are then starved and kept vfithout 
water, when they soon get tame. 

4. Bar. They dig a ditch round the resting-place of elephants, leaving 
only one road open, before which they put up a door, which is fastened 
with ropes. The door is left open, but closes when the rope is cut. The 
hunters then put both inside and outside the door such food as elephants 
like. The elephants eat it up greedily ; their voraciousness makes them 
forget all cautiousness, and without fear they enter at the door. A fearless 
hunter, who has been lying concealed, then cuts the rope, and the door 
closes. The elephants start up, and in their fury try to break the door. 
They are all in commotion. The hunters then kindle fires and make much 
noise. The elephants run about till they get tired, and no strength is 
left in them. Tame females are then brought to the place, by whose 
means the wild elephants are caught. They soon get tame. 

From times of old, people have enjoyed elephant hunts by any of 
the above modes ; His .Ahaifsty has invented a new raannt>r, which 

^ Hence our elephant kheddas. 

[' For gad or gani f., a pit ? — P.] 
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admits of remarkable /nesse. In fact, all excellent modes of hunting are 
inventions of His Majesty. A wild herd of elephants is surrounded on 
three sides by drivers, one side alone being left open. At it several 
female elephants are stationed. From all sides, male elephants will 
approach to cover the females. The latter then go graduall}' into an 
enclosure, whither the males follow. They are now caught as shown 
above 

3. Leopard ^ Hunting. 

Leopards, when wild, select three places. In one part of the country 
they hunt ; in another part they rest and sleep ; and in a third district 
they play and amuse themselves. They mostly sleep on the top of a hill. 
The shade of a tree is sufficient for the leopard. He rubs himself against 
the trunk. Round about the tree they deposit their excrements, which 
are called in Hindi dkhar. 

Formerly, hunters used to make deep holes and cover them with grass. 
These pits were called odl. The leopards on coming near them, fell down 
to the bottom ; but they often broke their feet or legs, or managed by 
jumping to get out again. Nor could you catch more than one in each pit. 
His Majesty therefore invented a new method, which has astonished the 
most experienced hunters. He made a pit only two or three gaz deep, and 
constructed a peculiar trapdoor, which closes when the leopard falls into 
the hole. The animal is thus never hurt. Sometimes more than one go 
into the trap. On one occasion no less than seven leopards were caught. 
At the time of their heat, which takes place in winter, a female leopard 
had been walking about on the field, and six male leopards were after her. 
Accidentally she fell into a pit, and her male companions, unwilling to 
let her off, dropped in one after the other — a nice scene, indeed. 

His ilajesty also catches leopards by tiring them out, which is very 
interesting to look at. 


* “ A large number of people had surrounded the whole jungle, outside of which, on 
a small empty space, a throne made of w'ood had been put on a tree, as a seat for the 
emperor [.Jahangir], and on the neighbouring trees beams had been put, upon which 
the courtiers were to sit and enjoy the sight. About two hundred male elephants, with 
strong nooses, and many females were in readiness. Upon each elephant there sat two 
men of the Jharitjyak caste, who cbielly occupy themselves in this part of India [Gujrat] 
with elephant hunting. The plan was to drive the wild elephants from all parts of the 
jungle near the place where the emperor .sat. so that he micht enjoy the sight of this 
exciting scene. When the drivers closed up from all sides of the jungle, their ring unfortu- 
nately broke on account of the density and impenetrability of the wood, and the arrange- 
ments of the drivers partially failed. The wild elephants ran about as if mad ; but twelve 
male and female elephants were caught before the e\es of the emperor.” Iqbalnama 
p. 113. 

[- Ynz, the chlta or hunting leopard. — P.] 
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Another method is to fasten nooses to the foot of the above mentioned 
tree. When the animal comes to scratch itself, it gets entangled. 

His Majesty generally hunts leopards thirty or forty Jcos from Agra, 
especially in the districts of Bari, Simawali, Alapur, Sunnam, Bhatinda, 
Bhatnir, Patan in the Panjab,Fathpur Jhinjhanu, Nagor, Mir ath, Jodhpur, 
Jaisalmir, Amrsarnayin ; but several other more remote spots have been 
selected as hunting grovmds. His Majesty used often to go to the first 
mentioned places, take out the leopards that had fallen into a pit, and 
hand them over to the keepers. He would often travel over great distances, 
and was perhaps just on the point of resting a little ; but before he had 
done so, good news were brought from some himting ground, when he 
hastened away on a fleet courser. 

In former times people managed to train a newly caught leopard 
for the chase in the space of three months, or if they exerted themselves, 
in two months. From the attention which His Majesty pays to this 
animal, leopards are now trained in an excellent manner in the short 
space of eighteen days. Old and active keepers were surprised at such 
results, and extolled the charm of His Majesty’s knowledge. From good 
motives, and from a desire to add splendour to his court. His Majesty 
used to take it upon himself to keep and train leopards, astonishing the 
most experienced by his success. 

A rather remarkable case is the following. Once a leopard had been 
caught, and without previous training, on a mere hint by His Majesty, it 
brought in the prey like trained leopards. Those who were present had 
their eyes opened to truth, and experienced the blessing of prostrating 
themselves in belief on His Majesty.’ 

Attracted by the wonderful influence of the loving heart of His 
Majesty, a leopard once followed the imperial suite without collar or chain, 
and like a sensible human being, obeyed every command, and at every 
leopard chase enjoyed it very much to have its skill brought to the test. 

There are two hundred keepers in charge of the Mdsa leopards. A 
proper system of training has been laid down. 

A'-ln 28. 

THE FOOD ALLOWED TO LEOPARDS. THE WAGES OF THE 

KEEPERS. 

First class leopards get 5 s. of meat every day ; second class, s . ; 
third class, 4 s. ; fourth class, 3| s. ; fifth class, s. ; sixth class, 3J s. ; 

■ Two more miracles of Akbar's. 
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seventh class, 3 3 . ; eighth class, 2f s. The meat is given in a lump ; and 
as on Sundays no animals are killed,^ double the daily portion is given 
on Saturdays. 

Formerly every six months, but now annually, four sers of butter and 
one-tenth of a ser of brimstone are given as ointment, which prevents 
itch. Four men also were appointed to train and look after each leopard ; 
but now there are three men told off for such leopards as sit on horses 
when taken to the hunting ground, and only two for such as sit on carts 
and on doolies. The wages of the keepers vary from 30 R. to 5 R. per 
inensem ; but they have at the same time to look after the cattle which 
draw the leopard carts. The servants who look after the cattle are divided 
into seniors and juniors, each class being subdivided into five divisions. 
The seniors get 300 d., 260 d., 220 d. 200 d., and 180 d., which is the 
lowest allowance ; the juniors get 160 d., 140 d., 120 d., 110 d., and 100 d. 
For the sake of show, the leopards get brocaded saddle cloths,^ chains 
studded with jewels, and coarse blankets, and Gushkani ^ carpets to sit on. 
Grandees of the court also are appointed to superintend the keepers of 
each leopard ; they are to take care that the animals are nicely dressed, 
and that new ones are added to the establishment. Each leopard has a 
name which indicates some of his qualities. Every ten leopards form a 
MisI or Tarof (set) ; they are also divided according to their rank as 
follows. One thousand ^ leopards are kept in His Maje-sty's park, and an 
interesting encampment they form. The three first sets are Masn ; they 
are kept at Court together with two other sets. For their conveyance 
two litters iinihaffa) are hung over the back of an elephant, one litter on 
each side. On each litter one leopard sits, looking out for a prey. Litters 
are also put on camels, horses, and mules. Carts even are made for the 
leopards, and are drawn by horses or cattle ; or they are made to sit on 
horses ; and sometimes they are carried by men in doolies. The best 
leopard which Hi.s Maje.sty ha.s goes by the name of Samand-matnk ; he 
is carried on a chan-dol. and proceeds with much pomp. His servants, 

- AccorcUiic to tlip order nientinnert on p. 209, 2n<l para. 

{- J >il. .a t nverni'j f<jr any annn.il. — 1*.! 

^ In my tp.\t editimi, p. 20S, 1. 8, Thia should perhaps be or 

ijniUcunT. (doshkau (in ,\raljii beins; a town in Ir.in, famous for its carpets. 

■' ■' Amoiic the < unou.s e\cnt'- which hajiponed diirinc the present [ Jahingir'.s] reign 
I must mention that a leopard in captivity covered a female leopard, which gave birth to 
three ( ubs. The late emperor Akharl durimt lii<= youth. «as pas.sionatcly fond of leopards 
and liimtinir iidh leoiMrd-. He had about 9,iKKi leopards collected during his reign, and 
tiled much to pair them, so as to get cubs, but in vain. He even allowed .some leopards 
to run about in the wardens w it bout collars, letting them walk about and hunt after their 
fa-liion , liut thee would not pair. During this year a male leopaid broke its collar, and 
I occreil a feinah-. wliu h a*ter a space of two months and a half gave birth to three cubs. 
They went on c. cll. and grew big.' hpiuhJiina, p. 70, 
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fully equijiped, run at liis side ; the naqqara (a large drum) is beaten in 
front, and sometimes lie is carried by two men on horseback, the two ends 
of the pole of the chau-dol resting on the necks of their horses. Formerly 
two horses were kept for every leopard ; but now three horses are given to 
two leopards. Others have a dooly, or a cart drawn by four oxen. Many 
travel along on one and the same dooly. A tame, trained leopard has the 
dooly carried by three men, others by two. 

SkiU exhibited hij hunting leopards. 

Leopards will go against tlie wind, and thus they get scent of a prev, 
or come to hear its voice. They then plan an attack, and give the hunters 
notice where the prey is.^ The hunters keep the animal near themselves, 
and proceed to catch the prey. This is done in three ways. 

1. Uparghnfi. The hunters let off the leopard to the right from the 
place where the deer ^ was seen. The leopard swiftly seizes it with his 
claws. 2. Riginil. The leopard lies concealed, and is shown the deer - from 
a di.stance. The collar is then taken off, when the leopard, with perfect 
skill, will dash off. jumping from ambush to ambush till he catches the 
deer.2 3. Muharl. The leopard is ])ut in an ambush, having the wind 
towards himself. The cart is then taken away to the opposite direction. 
This perplexes the deer,- when the leopard will suddenly make his way near 
it and catch it. 

It is im])ossible to describe the wonderful feats of this animal ; 
language fails to express his skill and cunning. Thus he will raise up the 
dust with his forefeet and hind legs, in order to conceal himself ; or he will 
lie down so flat, that you cannot distinguish him from the surface of the 
ground. 

Formerly a leopard v ouldnot kill more than three deer - at one and the 
same chase ; but now he will hunt as many as twelve. 

His IMaje.stv has also invented a method called ehatrmanelal. The 
hunters lie in ambush near a place frequented by deer.^ and commence the 
chase from this ])lace as if it was a qaniarijha, hunt (in which drivers are 
used). The leopards are then let off in all directions, and many deer ^ are 
thus caught. 

The men employed to train and keep the inqjerial leopards receive 
jwesents on all occasions when the animals exhibit skill, as an encourage- 
ment to further exertions. A special present has been fixed for each 
animal, but I cannot specify this. 

Once, from tht' kind ness .shown by His Majesty, a deer- made friendshi]'! 

^j’ho tran'^ation of this is <.U>ubiful. — P.] 

[- Ahit. g-Azolle. — r,] 
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with a leopard. They lived together and enjoyed each other's company. 
The most remarkable thing was this, that the leopard when let olf against 
other deer,i would pounce upon them as any other leopard. 

In former times leopards were never allowed to remain loose 
towards the close of- the day ; for people were afraid of their stubbornness 
and anxiety to run away. But now, in consequence of the practical rules 
made by His Majesty, they are let loose in the evenings and yet remain 
obedient. Formerly, leopards were also kej>t blindfolded,’ except at the 
time of the chase ; for the leopards used to get brisk and run about as if 
mad. But nowadays they are kept without covers for their heads. The 
grandees of the court are allowed to bet on forty IMm leopards ; whoever 
wins takes the amount of his bet from the others. If a leopard is first in 
bringing twenty deer, his Doriija ® gets five rupees from his equals. The 
grandee in charge of the l^asa leopards, Sayyid Ahmad of Barha,'* gets 
one muhr from each bet, by which he makes a good deal of money. As 
often as a grandee lays before His Majesty twenty pair of deer horns, ^ he 
takes an Ashrafi from each of his equals. So also do the Tarafddrs and 
QaTduxxls ® bet ; in fact everyone shows his zeal in trying to get as many 
deer^ as possible. The skins of the deer ^ are often given to poor people as 
part of money presents. 

It is remarkable that His Majesty can at once tell by seeing a hide to 
what hunting ground the deer ^ belonged. 

His Majesty, in fulfilment of a vow made by him before the birth of 
the eldest prince, never hunts on Fridays.’' 


Ahi'/, gazelle. — P.J 
i.e. hooded.— P.] 

^ The man who hold.s the chain to which the leopard is fastened. 

* He ■was a Duhaznrl : vide A^'In 30, No. 91. 

® AUbar required the horns of deer. 

In this year (OSl), His Majesty built several erlificea and lastles on the road from 
Agra to Ajmir. The reason w'as this. He thought it incumbent upon him once a year to 
make a pilgrimage to the tomb {darydk) of Mu<Jn*i Chishti at Ajmir ; he therefore had 
houses built at every stage on the road to that towm. He also erected at every hos a tower 
{mandrn). and had a w’ell made near it. The towers were studded with several hundred 
thousand horns of deer which His Majesty had killed during his lifetime. The w’ords 
mil-i shdkh contain the Td/TM tOHl). I wished His Majesty had made gardens and sardls 
for travellers instead.” Badd,oni, li, p. 173. Vide also Elliot’s Index, p. 243, note. 

^ Tnrafddrs, the men in charge of a farafy which word Abu'l-Fa/1 above used in the 
same sense as rtud, or set- Tioafddr means also a Zamindar. A Qardv)al is a driver. 

• “ It was at this time 1027 a.ii. or a.i>. 1618' that »Shahza.da Shuja, son of Shrdiiahan, 
fell ill. and as 1 am so much attached to him. and the doctors could not cure him of the 
insensibility in which he had lain for several days, I humbly prayed to God, and asked 
Him a favour. Durins^ the prayer, it occurred tome that I had already made a contract 
with my God and had promi.sed Him to give up hunting after reaching the aee of fifty, not 
to touch after that an arrow' or a gun, and never again to slay an animal with my own 
hands : aiul I thought that if 1 should carry into effect my former vow from the present 
time, wliieh would prevent so many ammals from being killed, God might grant my 
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The Siyah-tjosh?- 

His Jlajesty is very fond of using this plucky little animal for hunting 
purposes. In former times it would attack a hare or a fox ; but now it 
kills black deer.- It eats daily 1 s. of meat. Each has a separate keeper, 
who gets 100 d. per mensem. 

Days. 

His Majesty likes this animal yery much for his excellent qualities, 
and imports dogs from aU countries. Excellent dogs come from Kabul, 
especially from the Hazara district [north of Eawul Pindl]. They eyen 
ornament dogs, and give them names.® Dogs will attack every kind of 
animals, and more remarkable still, they will attack a tiger. Several also 
will join and hunt down the enemy. KMsa dogs get daily 2 s. of meat ; 
others get 1| s. There is one keeper for every two Tdzi * (hunting) dogs ; 
their wages are 100 d. per meuseja.® 

Hunting Deer ® with Deer. 

This timid animal also may be tamed and trained. They put a net ' 
over hi.s horns, and let it off against wild deer,® which from fear will fight 
with them. During the struggle, the horn, or the foot, or the ears of the 
wild deer will get entangled in the net ; the hunters who have been lying 
in ambush, will then run up to it, and catch it. The deer thus caught 

prayer for the prince’s recovery, I then made this contract with God. and promised, in all 
singleness of intention and true belief, never again to harm an animal with my own 
hand. Through God’s mercy, the sufferings of the prince were entirely allayed. When I 
was in the womb of my mother, it happened one day that I did not quicken as usual. 
The servants of the Harem grew alarmed, and reported the fact to my august father 
’Akbar]. In those days my father was continually hunting with leopards. That day 
happened to be Friday. My father then, with a view to making God inclined to preserve 
me, made a vow never again, to the end of his life, to hunt on Fridays, I have followed 
the practice of my father, and have never hunted with leopards on a Friday,” Tuzuk-i 
Jahangirf, p. 249. 

Jahilngir’s self-denial was not great ; for when the prince was sick, Jahangir was fifty 
years of age ! 

^ Or black ear, the Persian translation of the Turkish qara-qohiq, whence our Fells 
caracal. 

[The Red Lynx of India, Persia, and Arabia, It is trained to take, besides the quarry 
mentioned, partridges, pigeons, cats, and Egyptian vultures, etc.— -P.] 

[“ Ahu’fji aiydh, a wrong term. — P.] 

® This would not strike us as something worth mentioning. But as dogs are considered 
unclean animals by Muhammadans, they arc not looked upon as domestic. Nowada\s 
we hear occasionally names, as kallu, bachhu ; or English names as fenJ (Fanny), bnhldg 
(bull dog), etc. 

European bloodhounds Avere early imported by the Portuguese. Jahangir once said 
to Roe. ■' 1 only desire you to help me to a horse of the greatest size, and a male and female 
of mastiffes. and the tall Irish greyhounds, and such other dogge.s as hunt in your land. 
Regarding European dogs in India, ride also Tuzuk, p. 138, I. 3, from below. 

[* Tdzl is the Arab greyhound. — P.] 

For a note on hunting Dogs and Cheeta.s vide Jl. and Pro. As. Soc. Beng.^ 1907. — P.J 
Ahv. gazelle. — P.] 

[' Dam. probably a noose of thick gut. — P.J 
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passes through a course of instruction, and gets tame. If the net ^ should 
break, or the deer get tired during the struggle, it ■will return to the 
keeper, -who either puts a new net ^ on it. or sends out a fresh deer.- 

Sultan Firuz-i Khiljl used to indulge in this sport ; but His Majesty 
reduced this manner of hunting to a proper system. 

Sometimes it happens that a wild deer will carry on the struggle from 
morning till evening, defeating as many as four tamed deer ; but at last 
it will succumb to the fifth. Deer are nowadays rendered so perfectly 
obedient as to hunt at night ; of their own accord they will return to their 
keepers, should the net break, or the wild deer run away ; on hearing 
the call, they will discontinue a fight, come back, and then again engage, if 
ordered to do so. 

In former times deer were never let loose at night time ; for people 
were afraid, lest they should run away. Hence they attached a heavy ball 
to one of their feet, when the deer were let loose. 

iMany stories are related of the sagacity and faithfulness of trained 
deer. 

Only lately a deer created much sensation. It had run away from 
Ihthabad. and after bravely creasing rivers and jdains, returned to 
the Panjab, its home, and rejoined its former keeper. 

In former times, two persons at most enjoyed together the pleasures 
of deer hunting. They would even, from fear of the timidity of the deer, 
alter the style of their drcs.s, and lie concealed among shrubs. Xor would 
they employ other than wild deer ; they caught them somehow, and 
.light them to hunt. His Majesty has introduced a new way, according 
m wiiich more than two hundred mav at the same time go deer hunting. 
They drive slowly about forty cattle towards a place where deer are ; the 
hunters are thus concealed, an<l when arrived enjov the chase. 

There are nowadays also deer-studs ; the deer born in cajitivity are 
employed as hunting-deer. 

The keepers will also bend forward and allow the trained deer to 
jumj) on them from behind. M'ild deer, on seeing this, will think that 
thyv are in the act of cojndation, and come near to fight. This wav 
of hunting is disariproved of by His Majesty, who uses female deer as a 
means of making wild deer fight. 

( )nce a deer caught a leopard, whose foot had got entangled in the net.i 
Bo*h were brought together from Gujrat, a.s mentioned above (?). 

(j!i(t;t,lhf-ra is the name given to the following mode of hunting. The 

[* D-un. probably a noose of thick jjut — P ) gazelle. —P.] 
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hunt ef takes a shield, or a basket, the concave ^ side being turned from him. 
He then lights a lamp, which being put in the concavity of the shield, wiU 
conceal him, and commences to ring bells. Other hunters lie at the same 
time in wait. The light of the lamp, and the sound of the bells, will 
attract the animals towards the place, when they are shot by the hunters 
in ambush. The sound of musical instruments will so enchant deer 
that thev are easily cairght ; or sometimes hunters will charm them with 
a song, and when the deer approach will rise up and cruelly slay them. 
From a long time His ^Majesty has disapproved of these two methods. 

TMngl. The hunter manages to get opposite a wild deer ; and 
bareheaded, from a distance, he commences to throw himself into odd 
attitudes. The deer then mistakes him for a mad man, and from curiosity 
will approach him. At this moment the hunters come from the ambush 
and kill it. 

Baukam. The hunters lie in ambush, against the scent, at a good 
distance from each other. Some others drive the deer towards them, each 
of the drivers swinging a white sheet above his head. The deer naturally 
will take fright, and run towards the hunters in ambush, who kill them. 

Daddivan. Two good shots, dressed in green, place themselves as 
before, and have the deer driven towards themselves. This manner of 
hunting yields much amusement, as the deer get quite perplexed. 

Ajdra. The hunters tie green twigs round their bodies from head to 
foot, and similarly conceal their bows and arrows. They then move boldly 
to a place where deer generally pass, and enjoy the chase. Or they make 
ropes of deer skin, and attach them to trees, or let them hang down from 
poles all round about the place where wild deer sleep. They then lay down 
some nooses at a place situate against the wind. When the hunters show 
themselves from the side, the deer are compelled to run towards the spot 
where the nooses lie, and thus get caught. Sometimes the hurrter will 
take his place behind a tree, and imitate the voice of deer. As soon as 
deer approach him, he kills them. Or, they tie a female deer to a place in 
a plain, or they let a trained deer go to the pasture place of wild deer. The 
latter will soon come near it, and get entangled with their feet. 

TJidngi. The hunter . . ." walks about bareheaded as if mad ; his 
clothes are stained all over with pan juice, and the man himself acts as if 
he were wounded. Wild animals and others wiU soon gather round him, 
waiting for his death ; but their greediness and desire lead them to 
destruction. 

Wdzhgun. The concave side towards him ? — P.] 

* The text has dar khdna-yi zin, in the hollow of a saddle (?), 
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Buffalo Hunts. 

At a place where buffaloes sleep, a rope is laid in the ground ; but 
the end forming a loop is left outside. Another long rope is attached to it . 
To this they tie a female buffalo that wants the male. A courageous 
active man lies in ambush. As soon as a wild male buffalo comes to the 
spot, and covers the female, the hunter makes use of the opportunity, 
and fastens the foot of the male ; but it frequently happens that the man 
loses courage, and has to pay for the attempt with his life. 

Another mode of catching them is to go near the ponds which they 
frequent. They put snares round the ponds ; and sitting on tame buffaloes 
the hunters go into the water with spears in their hands. Some buffaloes 
are then killed with spears, others are caught in the snares. A similar 
method may be adopted when buffaloes are attacked in their jungle 
pastures. 

On Huniing with. Haivhs. 

His Majesty is very fond of these remarkable animals, and often uses 
them for bunting purposes. Though he trains the baz,^ shahln,” shunqar,^ 
and hurAuf* falcons, and makes them perform wonderful deeds. His Majesty 
prefers the bdsha,^ to which class of hawks he gives various names. 

As I am compelled to hurry on, and must restrict myself to summary 
accounts, it is impossible to say much about this matter, or about the 
skill of the several birds, especially as I know little about it, being by 
nature averse to destroying life. I shall, however, give a few details, and 
lead inquirers to the retired s{>ot of knowledge. 

In the middle of spring the birds are inspected ; alter this they are 
allowed to moult, and are sent into the country. As soon as the time of 
moulting is over, they are again inspected. The commencement is made 
with the AAmsa falcons (6a:) which are inspected in the order in which 
they have been bought. The precedence oi jurras ^ is determined bv the 
number of game killed by them. Then come the hdshas.^ the shdhlns,^ the 
khelas,^ the chappak’’ bdshas, the b thrls, the young the shiknrns.' 

Hnz, the female ^joshawk. the jurra l>einc the male. — I’.] 

[- Shahin, fern., the male being the sh/ihuicha, i.s in India the Shahin Falcon, but in 

Persia the Peregrine is included in this term. Viile Joiirn. .- 1 . 9 . .S’rjr. flciir/.. 1907, P.J 

p The s'/nin^rir was a .Jer falcon, of which an occasional specimen found its way to 
India. It is doubtful w hether it ever lived-in India long enough to be trained. Fide Note 
in Joiirn. and Prar. As. Snr. Bemj., vol. iii. No. 2. 1907. — P.) 

[* Barhat, barguil, etc., was the Oohlen Eagle. — P. 

[“ Bii-tha is the female of the Common English Sparrow-hawk, the male bein" called 
bdshin. — P.] ° 

[® A7ie/«, word not traceable ; evidently the Hindi name of some hawk. — P. I 
[’ (.'hfippak is the Hindi name of the male of the Shikara or Indian Spairow-haw k. 
The dictionaries make the former term masculine, and the latter feminine, but Aklar 
being a falconer knew better. — P.] 

[S BahrT is the female peregrine, and bahri hachchn the tiercel or male, which is a third 
smaller ; hachchn does not mean “ young ”. — P.] 
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the chappak sfiikaras, the turmafis} the rekls? the hesras,^ the dhotis, the 
charghs, the chorghela,* the hgars. and the jhagars,^ {which His Majesty 
calls the chappak^ kind of the lagar). The Molchlns' also are inspected — 
the molchin is an animal resembling the sparrow, of yeUovi'ish plumage, 
like the shaliln ; it will kill a kuhng ® crane. People say that, whilst flying, 
it will break the wing ® of the kulang, and others maintain that it pierces 
its eyes ; but this cannot be proved. Odhpapars also are brought from 
Kashmir. This bird has a bluish {sahz) colour and is smaller than a parrot ; 
its beak is red, straight, and long ; its tail i.s rather elongated. It brings 
down small birds, and returns to the hand of the keeper. 

Many other birds can be trained for the chase, though I cannot specify 
all. Thus the crow, the sparrow, the bodna,^- and the sdru will learn to 
attack. 

His Majesty, from motives of generosity and from a wish to add 
splendour to his Court, is fond of hunting with falcons, though superficial 
observers think that merely hunting is his object. 

In this department many Mansandars, Aljadis, and other soldiers are 
employed. The footmen are mostly Kashmiris or Hindustanis. Their 
pay is as follows. First class of the former first grade, 71 R. ; second, 
7 R. ; third, 6| R. Second class, first grade, 64 R. ; second, R. ; third, 
5f R. Third class, first grade, 5| R. ; second. 5 R. ; third, 44 R- First 
class of the latter (Hindustani), first grade, 5 R. ; second, 4| R. ; third, 
44 R. Second class, first grade, 4J^ R. ; second, 4 R. ; third, 3f R. Third 
class, first grade, 34 R. ; second, 3J R. ; third, 3 R. 

Allowanc-e of Food. 

In Kashmir and in the aviaries of Indian amateurs, the birds are 
generally fed once a day ; but at Court they are fed twice. A haz falcon 


[‘ TurmcUi or valg. turumti, ia the Red headed Merlin. — P.] 

[’ Regi, the common English Merlin. — P.] 

[“ The Besra Sparrow-hawk male and female, sexes transposed in the dictionaries. — P.] 
[* Chargji or charkh is the female, and charahela the male of F. Sakar of Jerdon. — P.] 
[® Lagar is the female, and jhagar the male of F. Jugger. — P.j 
* See n. 7, p. 304. 

[’ Molchin, obviously the Falconet. .Apparently it was occasionally trained to alight 
on a crane’s head, the startled quarry being then gathered by hand. — P.] 

Kulang, the common Crane (in the Panjab kunj), the coolan of Anglo-Indian sports- 
men. — P.] 

[* Kulang ra az pa andazad, “ brings down a crane.” — P.] 

The name of this bird is doubtful. It is not to be found among the names of Kashmiri 
birds given in the Iqbalnama, p. 159. 

['* Probably the Green ,Iay, Sissa Sinensis, No. 673, of Jordan, vol. ii. — P.] 

[*• Boiinn for bwlana, the common Quail, which is used for fighting. — P.j 
[** Sarii, the common Maina. — P.] 

[** Q-ush-khana, mews for hawks. — P.] 
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gets a quantity of meat weighing 7 dams ; the jurra, 6 d. ; the bahri, 
Idchin} and l^la, 5 d. ; the bdsha, 3 d. ; the chappak bdsha, shikara, 
chappak shikara, besra, dhoti, etc., 2 d. Towards the close of every day, 
they are fed on sparrows, of which the baz, jurra, and bahri, get each seven; 
the Idchin, five ; the bdsha, three ; others, two. Charghs and lagars get 
at the same time meat. Shiinqdrs, shdhbdzes, burkats, get one ser. On 
the himting grounds they feed them on the game they take. 

Prices of Falcons. 

From eagerness to pmchase, and from inexperience, people pay high 
sums for falcons. His Majesty allows dealers every reasonable profit ; 
but from motives of equity, he has limited the prices. The dealers are to 
get their gain, hut buyers ought not to be cheated. In purchasing falcons 
people should see to which of the following three classes birds belong. 
First, khdna-kuriz birds ; they have moulted whilst in charge of 
experienced trainers, and have got new feathers. Second, chuz birds ; 
they have not yet moulted. Third, Tarindk birds ; they have moulted 
before they were captured. First class, a superior baz costs 12 muhrs ; 
second grade do., 9 M. ; third do., 6 M. Second class, first, 10 M. ; 
second, 7 M. ; third, 4 M. A third class baz is somewhat cheaper than 
second class ones. 

Jurras. First class, 8, 5, 2, 1 M. Second class, 6, 4, 1^, 1 M., 5 R. 

Bdshas. First class, 3, 2, 1 M., 4 R. Second class, 2, 1 M., 5 R. 

Shdhlns of both kinds, 3>,2, 1 M. 

Bahris, 2, 1|, 1 M. Young Bahris * a little less. 

Khelas, 1^, 1, h M. 

Charghs. 2i R., 2, 14 R. 

Chappak bdshas, 1 R. ; I R. 

Shikaras, IJ R., 1, 4 R. 

Besras, 2 R., 14, 1 R. 

Chappak shikarahs, lagars, jhagars, turmatis, rekis, 1 R., 4, J R. Their 
prices are not classified. 

His Majesty rewards the Mir Shikdrs (superintendents ® of the chase) 
according to their ranks, with suitable presents. There are also fixed 
donations for each game brought in, varying from 1 M. to 1 d. If the 
falcons bring down the game alive of dead, attention is paid to the skill 
which it exhibited and to the size of the quarry. The man who keeps the 
falcon gets one-half of the allowance. If His Majesty himts himself, fifty 

Larhin is the Turki-name of the Sliablo. — P.] 
p Bahri bachchn, peregrine tiercel. — P.] 

[® Mir shikar is a term applied to any bird-catcher, assistant falconer, etc. — P.] 
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pzr ce^it. of the donation is stopped. If birds are received by the Imperial 
aviary^ as peshkash (tribute), the Qushhegi (Superintendent of the A\’iarv)^ 
gets for every hdz L’ R., and the accountant -J- R. Rot jurras, the Qushbegr 
gets 1 R. ; the accountant, | R. ; for bdshas, the former receives | R. ; 
the latter, -J R. ; for every Idchm, chargh, chargkela, Mela, bahrl-bachcha, 
the former gets | R., the latter R. ; for every chhappak, basJia, dhoti, 
etc., the former receives the other R. (sukl). 

The minimum number of bdz and shdhln falcons, kept at Court, is 
forty ; of jurras, thirty ; of bdshas, one hundred ; of hahris, charghs, 
twenty ; of lagars, and shikaras, ten. 

Waterfowl. 

Hunting waterfowl affords much amusement. A rather curious way 
of catching them is the following. They make an artificial bird of the skiii 
of a waterfowl with the wings, the beak, and the tail on it. Two holes 
are made in the skin for looking through. The body is hollow. The 
hunter puts his head into it, and stands in the water up to his neck. He 
then gets carefully near I’m birds, and puUs them one after the other below 
the water. But sometimes they are cunning and fly away. 

In Kashmir they teach bdz falcons to seize the birds whilst swimming 
about, and to return with them to the boat of the hunter. Or the hawk 
will keep a waterfowl down, and sit on it [till the man in the boat comesj. 

Another method is to let water buffaloes go into the water, between 
which the hunter conceals himself, and thus catches the birds. 

Durrdj ^ catching. Theie are various methods. Soiue get a young one 
and train it till it obeys every call. It will figl.l wi'b other birds. They 
put it into a cage, and place hair-nets® round about it. At the signal of the 
fowler, the bird comnmnces to sing,* when wiki ones come near it either 
from friendship or a desire to fight, and gee entangled in the snares. 

Bodoas.^ The hunter makes a claypot with a naitow neck and, at 
night time, blows into it, which produces a noise hke an owl's cry. The 
bodnas, frightened by the noise, cone together. Another man then lights 
a bundle of straw, ana s..'ii gs it about, so that the eyes of the bi’ds get 
dazzled. The fowlers thereupon seize the birds, and ])ut them into cages. 

Lagars. They reaembh charghs ; in body they are as large jar; os. 
The/ hang nets® (about the body of :• trained lagar) and put birds’ 

P Mews. — P.] 

l‘‘‘ The durrdj is the francolin or blaek pa.tridge. Abii 'I-Fa. 1 was e\ificntly not a 
sportsm"'!! and probably meant the rcd-Ie^ged partridge, the rhukor of India and the 
kabk of Persia. — ^.j 

Hair nooses. — P.] [* /.e. utter its i halienging cal' — P.] 

Bui'ina in Peisia 's the Common (juaii. — P.j 
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feathers into its claws. It is then allowed to fly up. The birds think that 
it has got hold of prey, and when they get entangled in the nets,^ they 
commence to fight, and fall to the ground. 

Ghaugha,!. They fasten together on a cross-.stick an owl and a 
ghaugha,!,^ and hang hair nets ^ round about them. The owl will soon get 
restless ; the birds think that the owl wishes to fight, and commence to 
cry out. Other ghanqhdjs and owls will come to their assistance ; and get 
entangled in the nets.^ 

Frogs. 

Frogs also may be trained to catch sparrows. This looks very funny. 

His Maj esty, from curiosity, likes to see spiders fight ® and amuses 
himself in watching the attempts of the flies to escape, their jumps, and 
combats with their enemy. 

I am in the power of love : and if I have thousands of wishes, it is 
no crime ; 

And if my passionate heart has an (unlawful) desire, it is no crime. 

And in truth. His Majesty’s fondness for leopards is an example of 
the power of love,* and an instance of his wonderful insight. 

It would take me too long to give more details. It is impossible to 
enumerate all particulars ; hence it is better to go to another subject. 


A'-m 29. 

ON AMUSEMENTS. 

His Majesty devises means of amusement, and makes his pleasures a 
means of testing the character of men. 

There are several kinds of amusements, of which I shall give a few 
details. 


[' Dam, a noose. Tne nooses are attached to the claws. A hawk so prepared is calletl 
in the Panjab, a barak (urand). For Plate and description, vide Journ. As. Soc. Beng., 
vol. in, 1907. — P.] 

[* Ghauglid,l is probably the I>arge (»rey Babbler or sat bkdAt 430 of Jerdon. — P.] 
Ba-shikCir-i <^ankftbtit dil n^kad means “ catch their prey — P.j 
* Tlie Historian may thank Abh ‘l-Fa/l for having preserved this little trait of Akbar’a 
character. In several places of the A^in. Abd ’1-Fa/l tries hard to ascribe to His Majesty 
higher motives in order to bring the emperor’s passion for hunting in harmony with his 
character as the spiritual guide of the nation. Rut as “ higher motives ” were insufficient 
to explain the fancy which Akbar took in fre^ and spider fights, Abu ’I Fa/l has to recognize 
the fact that peculiar leanings will lead even a sensible man to oddities and to actions 
opposed to the general tenor of his character. 
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The game of Chatigdn (hockey).^ 

Superficial observers look upon this game as a mere amusement, and 
consider it mere play ; but men of more exalted views see in it a means 
of learning promptitude and decision. It tests the value of a man, and 
strengthens bonds of friendship. Strong men learn in playing this game 
the art of riding ; and the animals learn to perform feats of agility and to 
obey the reins. Hence His Majestv is v'ery fond of this game. Externally, 
the game adds to the splendoirr of the Court ; but viewed from a higher 
point, it reveals concealed talents. 

When His Majestv goes to the mayddn (open field) in order to play 
this game, he selects an opponent and some active and clever players, 
who are only filled with one thought, namelv, to show their skill against 
the opponent of His Majesty. From motives of kindness, His Majesty 
never orders any one to be a player ; but chooses the pairs by the cast of 
the die. There are not more than ten players ; but many more keep 
themselves in readiness. M"hen one ghan (20 minutes) has passed, two 
players take rest, and two others supply their place. 

The game itself is played in two ways. The first way is to get hold 
of the ball with the crooked end of the chaiigan stick, and to move it 
slowly from the middle to the hal.- This manner is called in Hindi rol. 
The other way consists in taking deliberate aim, and forcibly hitting the 
ball with the chaugdn stick out of the middle ; the player then gallops 
after it, quicker than the others, and throws the ball back. This mode is 
called bela, and may be performed in various ways. The player may either 
strike the ball with the stick in his right hand, and send it to the right 
forwards or backwards ; or he may do so with his left hand ; or he may 
send the ball in front of the horse to the right or to the left. The ball may 
be thrown in the same direction from behind the feet of the horse or from 
below its body ; or the rider may spit ® it when the ball is in front of the 
horse ; or he may lift himself upon the back leather ® of the horse, and 
propel the ball from between the feet of the animal. 

His Majesty is unrivalled for the skill which he shows in the various 


^ There is scarcely a Muhammadan Historian that does not allude to this "ame. 
Babar says it is plaved all over Thibet. In the East of India the people of Munnipore 
(Assam) are looked upon as clever hockey players. Vide Vigni's Travels in Cashmir, 
ii, p. 289. 

Sayyid <?Abd“ ’Hah Khan, son of Mir Kliwdnda. was Akbar’s ckanganbegl, or Superin- 
tendent of the game of chaugdn ; vide Bad. II, p. 368. In the beginning of Akbar’s reign, 
after 970, Gharhvali, which lies a. far sang from Agra, was the tavourue spot for chaugdn 
playing. Bad. II, p. 70. [Chaugdn, polo. — P.] 

* The pillars which mark the end of the playground. 

P Meaning not clear. — P.] 
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ways of hitting the ball ; he often manages to strike the ball while in the 
air, and astonishes all. When a ball is driven to the IjCil, they beat the 
naqqdra, so that all that are far and near may hear it. In order to increase 
the excitement, betting is allowed. The players win from each other, and 
he who brought the ball to the hdl wins most. If a baU be caught in 
the air, and passes, or is made to pass, beyond the limit (mil), the game is 
looked upon as burd (drawn). At such times the players will engage in a 
regular fight about the ball, and perform admirable feats of skill. 

His Majesty also plays at ckaugdn in dark nights, which caused much 
astonishment even among clever players. The balls which are used at 
night, are set on fire.^ For this purpose, palds wood is used, which is very 
light, and burns for a long time. For the sake of adding splendour to the 
games, which is necessary in worldly matters. His Majesty has knobs of 
gold and silver fixed to the tops of the chaugdn sticks. If one of them 
breaks, any player that gets hold of the pieces may keep them. 

It is impossible to describe the excellency of this game. Ignorant as 
I am, I can say but little about it. 

‘'Ishqbnzl (pigeon-flying). 

His Majesty calls pigeon-Hying ^ishqbdzl (love-play). This occu{)ation 
affords the ordinary run of people a dull kind of amusement ; but His 
Majesty, in his wisdom, makes it a study. He even uses the occupation 
as a wa}' of reducing unsettled, worldly-minded men to obedience, and 
avails himself of it as a means productive of harmony and friendship. 
The amusement which His Majesty derives from the tumbling and flying 
of the ])igeons reminds one of the ecstasy and transjiort of enthusiastic 
dervishes ; he jiraises (fod for the wonders of creation. It is therefore 
from higher motives that he pays so much attention to this amusement. 

The |)igeons of the j)resent age have reached a high state of perfection. 
Presents of ])igeons are sent bv the kings of Iran and Turan ; but 
merchants also bring very excellent ones in large numbers. 

Wlicn His Majesty was verv voung. he was fond of this amusement ; 
but afterwards, when he grew older and wiser, he discontinued pigeon- 
flying altogether. But since then, on mature consideration, he has again 
taken it up. 

A well-trained pigeon of bluish colour, formerly belonging to the Tvhan-i 

^ ’■ In the be‘_'uiniti;i of 974 (Jiil\. the em[)tror retirnicJ (from Jaunpur) to 

ainl pas>o<l lus time in aimis-ementM. He \\cnt to XayfirchTii, a new town which he 
hful huiit near Alth, niid enjo^el^ the rhfing'hn gamt'. do^-huntiiiir, and pi'ieon-flying. He 
nl'O invented a tire ball \\ itli whit-h he lould play at cJuiufjdn duninz dark nights.” Bad. II, 
p. 4S 

The tow ri of Xagan hin was subsequently deserted. 
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A‘'7,ain Kokaltash (‘^Azlz, Akbar’s foster-brother), fell into His'Majesty’s 
hands. From the care which was bestowed upon it by His Majesty, it has 
since become the chief of the imperial pigeons, and is known imder the 
name of Mohana. From it descended several excellent pigeons as AsJiln 
(the weeper), Parizad (the fairy), Almas (the diamond), and Shah udi (Aloe 
Hoyal). Among their progeny again there are the choicest pigeons 
in the whole world, wliich have brought the trained pigeons of ‘■Umar 
Shayldi Mirza (father of Babar), Sultan Husa3m Mirza (vide p. 107, note 6) 
into oblivion. Such improv'ement, in fact, has been made in the art of 
training, as to astonish the amateurs of Iran and Turan, who had to learn 
the art from the beginning. 

In former times pigeons of all kinds were allowed to couple ; but His 
Majesty thinks equality in gracefulness and performance a necessary 
condition in coupling, and has thus bred choice pigeons. The custom is 
to keep a male and a female pigeon, if not acquainted with each other, 
for five or six days together, when they become so familiar that, even after 
a long separation, they will again recognize each other. The hen generally 
lays her eggs from eight to twelve days after coupling, or more if she be 
small or sickly. Pigeons couple in Mihrmdh (September-October), and 
sejjarate in Farwardin (February-March). A hen lays two eggs, but 
sometimes only one. The cock will sit upon the eggs by davtime, and the 
hen during the night, and thus they keep them warm and soft. In wdnter 
they hatch for twenty-one days ; but if the air be warm, they only take 
seventeen or eighteen. For about six days, the pigeons feed their young 
ones withfalah, which means grain reduced to pap in the crops of the old 
ones. Afterwards they feed them from the grain in their crops, which 
they bring up before it is fully digested. This they continue for about a 
month, and as soon as they see that the young ones can pick up their own 
grain, the old ones will go away. Kggs, or even young ones, are sometimes 
given to other pigeons to take care of. Home bred young ones are trained. 
Some are kept in a tor (1) till they get stronger, and get acquainted with 
the place. As soon as these two things have been attained, the pigeons 
only get one-third or one-fourth of their daily allowance of food. When 
they have got a little accustomed -to hunger, they are gradually allowed 
to take flights. They take dailv about forty hau'us (air), i.e., forty flights. 
At this period the trainers pay no regard to what is called charhji and 
hdu (vide below). Of feathers, they count ten, and if eight of them have 
fallen out, the keepers no longer allow the pigeon.s to fly, but keep them at 
rest (hliwahanldan). After two mcnths, the j)iguons get new feathers, and 
become very strong. They are then again let off. This is the best time 
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for showing their skill. As soon as the pigeons learn to perform the bazi 
and the charJJt, they are sent to His Majesty for inspection, and are kept 
for four months in readiness, to exhibit their skill. Char^ is a lusty 
movement ending with the pigeon throwing itself over in a full circle. 
If this circular turn be not completely carried out, the movement is called 
htf (shoulder), and is held in no esteem. Bcizl is the same as mu^'allaq 
zadan (lying on the back with the feet upwards, and quickly turning round, 
in Hind. Icala). Some thought that the two wings (bitj) meet, which 
appears to the observer as if it were a mu^allaq ; but His ilajesty had one 
wing of a pigeon blackened, when the erroneousness of that opinion 
became evident. Some pigeons get confused during the bazl and charlh. 
and come stupefied to the ground. This is called guJida, and is disliked. 
Sometimes pigeons hurt themselves and fall down ; but often they get 
all right again when they come near the ground ; and taking courage and 
collecting their strength they fly up again. A jiigeon of the khasa 
pigeon cots will perform fifteen charkhs and seventy bdzis, a feat which will 
certainly astonish the spectators. In former times, they let eleven or 
twentv-one pigeons fly at a time ; but nowadays they let off as many as 
one hundred and one. From the attention which His Majesty has 
bestowed upon pigeons, they are now so carefully trained as to be let 
fly at night, even to great heights. 

At the time of departure and the breaking of the camp, the pigeons 
wiU foUow, the cots being carried by bearers {kahdr). Sometimes they 
will alight and take rest for a while, and then rise again. 

It would be difficult to count the pigeons at Court ; but there are more 
than twenty thousand. Five hundred of them are khasa. They have a 
great reputation, and remarkable stories are told of their skill. 

Pigeon trainers of former times, in order to determine the value of a 
pigeon, used to twist the foot,* or looked to the slit of the eyes, or the 
openings on the top of the bill ; but they failed to discover more signs of the 
value of a breed. His Majesty has discovered many more : and the fixing 
the value of a pigeon, in former times a matter of great difficulty, has 
now become very easy. First. His Majesty subdivided the three maiks of 
former trainers as follows : the two eyes, and their u pper and lower signs ; ^ 
the eight claws ; the two sides of the beak, above and below. The mutual 
comparison of these signs has led to many ad<litional means of fixing 
the value of a pigeon, tiecondhj. His Majesty looks to the variety and 
the colour of the annular protuberances on the feet of pigeons. A book 

Bri4aflfin-i po. Can tiu:, mean the angle made Ky the leet — P ] 

- Du ch'i-'ihrn b'dd u pd^ni. — P. j 
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has been made in wliich the systematic order of these signs has been laid 
down. According to them, His Majesty distinguishes ten classes, for each 
of which separate aviaries have been constructed. The price of pigeons 
in the first house has not been limited. Many a poor man anxious to make 
his wav has found in the training of superior pigeons a means of getting 
rich. A pair of second class pigeons has a value of 3 R. ; tjjird class, 2|- R.; 
fourth class, 2 R. ; fifth class. Id R. : sixth class, 1 R. ; seventh class, 
f R. ; eighth class, d R. ; ninth and tenth classes. § R. 

When inspections are held, the stock of Mohana first pass in review ; 
then the young ones of Ashkl. Though the latter belong to the former, 
they are now separately counted. Then come the four zirihi pigeons ; 
they are the stock of a pigeon which belonged to HajI ‘^All, of Samarkand, 
which coupled with an '^Udi hen, of which I do not know the owner ; 
their stock has become famous. The precedence of all other pigeons is 
determined by their age or the time they were bought. 

The Colours of Khusa Pigeons. 

Magasl (flea-bitten) ; zirihi (steelblue) ; amlri (?) ; zamiri (a colour 
between zirihi and amiri ; His Majesty invented this name) ; chihi 
(porcelain blue) ; yiofti (grey like naptha) ; skafaqi (violet) ; (aloe- 
wood coloured) ; surmai (dark grey, like powder of antimony) ; kishmishi^ 
(dark brown, like currants’) ; ;^a/!Cti‘I (light-brown, like Acrhca sweetmeat) ; 
sandali (light-brown, like sandalwood) ; jigari (brown) ; nabdti (greyish 
white) ; dughi (bluish-white, like sour milk) ; icushhi (of the same colour 
as the gum called icushh) ; jildni (childni ?) ; kura^i (brown, like a new 
earthen pot ?) ; nilufari (bluish-white) ; azraq (a colour between yellow 
and brown : His Majesty applies this name in this sense) ; dtashi (black 
brown); shafcdlu (peach coloured); gul-i gaz coloured!?), yellow; 
kdghazi (yellowish, like native paper) ; zagh (grey like a crow) ; agri 
(a colour between white and brown) ; muharragi (a dirty black) ; khizri 
(a colour between greenish and ^udi) ; dbi (water coloured) ; - surmag 
(a name invented by His Jlajesty to express a colour between surma, i 
and rnagasi). 

Pigeons of these colours have often different names, as gulsar (whose 
head resembles a flower) ; dumghdza (stuniptail) : yakrang (of one colour) ; 
halqfan-sapd (white throat) ; jmrsafid (white wing) ; kalla (big head) ; 
ghazghnzh (wild chick) ; mdcjh^ (name of an aquatic bird) ; bdbari (?) ; 
dlpar (red wing ?) ; kalia par (short wing) ; mohdum * (moontail) ; 

‘ K u^-hrni.'^h, Sultana raisins. — P.J [“ blue.— P.] 

Jlciyh. a cormorant ? — P.] Mdhdum, with white on the tail. P.] 
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tawjddr (ring-bearer) ; marwdrid-sar (pearl head) ; mash'^ala-duni (torch- 
tail) ; etc. 

Some trainers of the present age gave pigeons such names as indicate 
their colours. His Majesty rather calls them according to their qualities, 
as bughur (?), qarapilk (with black eyehds) ; abydrl ; palangnigdri ■, 
rekhta pilk. 

There are also many pigeons which do not perform cJiarkhs and bdzls, 
but are distinguished by their colours, or by peculiar tricks. Thus the 
Kokah ^ pigeon, the voice of which sounds like the call to prayer. 2. The 
Bagha, which utters a pecuhar voice in the morning to wake up people. 
3. The Luqqan,- which struts about proudly, wagging its head, neck, and 
tail. 4. Theiotaw.® They turn it about, and let it off on the ground, when 
it wiU go through aU the motions which a half-killed fowl goes through. 
Some pigeons wiU do so when the keeper strikes his hand against the 
ground, and others will show the same restlessness when on lea\ang the 
cage their beak is made to touch the ground. 5. The Khernl. The cock 
shows a remarkable attachment to the hen. Though he fly up so high as 
to be no longer visible, if the hen be exposed in a cage, he will get restless 
and drop down instantly to join her. This is very remarkable. Some of 
them come down with both wings spread, others close one ; some close 
both ; or they change alternately the wing which they close in flying. 6. 
The Rath pigeon is chiefly used for cany ing letters, though any other kind 
may be trained to bring letters even from great distances. 7. The 
Mfs/(a 2 carl pigeon will fly up, and follow its cage to whatever place it be 
taken. It will fly out of sight, and stay away for a day or two, when it 
comes down and remains in its cage. 8. The parpd (having feet covered 
with feathers) will inhale air (?) and act as if it sighed. 

Some pigeons are merely kept for the beauty of their })lumage, the 
colours of which receive i)cculiar names. Thus some are called shlrdzl, 
shustarl, hashdiil, jogbja, reza-dahan, magas'i, andquyiirl.* Wild pigeonsare 
called gala. If some of them are caught, they wiU be joined by a thousand 
others ; they soon get domesticated. They return daily to the fields, and 
get on their return salt water to drink. This makes them vomit the grain 
which they had eaten on the fields. The grain is collected and given as 
food to other pigeons. 

People say that pigeons will but rarely live above thirty years. 

Can this be for kokla, a species of green pigeon which has a call like the Imman voice, 
vide Jerdon Xo. 77S. — P.j 

[2 Laqd, laqa, etc., the fantail pigeon. — P.] 
p Lotan, the ground-tumbler. — P.] 

I* Quynri, a white dove. — P.] 
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Four sers of grain will be sufficient for one hundred of such pigeons as 
are made to fly ; but for other pigeons five sers are required ; or seven 
and a half if they pair. But flying pigeons get millet, not mixed with 
other grain ; the others get a mixture of the seven kinds of grain, viz., 
rice, dal ^-i nukhud {gia.m),mung ddl^ (miUet), karat, lahdara, juwdr [vide 
p. 66). Though most servants of His Majesty keep pigeons and show 
much skill in training them, there are a few that have risen to eminence, 
as Qul''Ali of Buldiara, Mast! of Samarqand, MuUazada, Pur-i MuUa 
Ahmad Chand, Muqbil ^^lan Chela, Khwaja Sandal Chela, Mumin of 
Harat, '' Abd“ l-Latif of Bukhara. HajI Qasim of Balkh, Habib of Shahisabz, 
Sikandar Chela, Maltu, Maqsud of Samarqand, Kliwaja Phul, Chela 
Hiranand. 

The servants attached to the pigeon houses draw their pay on the list 
of the army. The pay of a foot soldier varies from 2 R. to 48 R. j)er 
mensem. 

The game of Chanpar. 

From times of old, the people of Hindustan have been fond of this 
game. It is played with sixteen pieces of the same shape ; but every four 
of them must have the same colour. The pieces all move in the same 
direction. The players use three dice. Foin of the six sides of each dice 
are greater than the remaining two, the four long sides being marked with 
one, two, five, and six dots respectively. The players draw two sets of two 
parallel lines, of which one set bisects the other at right angles. These 
parallel lines are of equal length. The small square which is formed by 
the intersection of the two sets in the centre of the figure is left as it is ; 
but the four rectangles adjoining the sides of the square are each divided 
into twenty-four equal spaces in three rows, each of eight equal spaces, as 
shown in PL XVII, Fig. 17. The game is generally played by four players, 
of whom two play against the other two. Each player has four pieces, 
of which he puts two in the sixth and seventh spaces of the middle row 
of the parallellogram before him, and the other two in the seventh and 
eighth spaces of the right row. The left row remains empty. Each player 
moves his pieces, according to his throw, in the outer row, always keeping 
bo the right, till he arrives at the outer left row of the parallelogram, from 
which he started ; and from there he moves to the middle row. When 
arrived at the latter place, he is pukhta (ripe) and from here, he must 
throw for each of his pieces the exact number which will carry them to 
the empty square in the centre of the figure. He is now rasida, or arrived. 

When a player is piikhta or rasida, he may commence to play from 
[* Pulae of mung. — P.] 

ao 
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the beginning, which leads to amusing combinations. As long as a player 
keeps two of his pieces together, the adversary cannot throw them out. 
If a player throws a double six, he can move two pieces over twelve 
spaces, pro\dded the two pieces stand together on one field ; but he is 
allowed to move them only six fields onwards should he prefer doing so. 
A similar rule holds for double fives, etc. A throw consisting of a six, 
a five, and a one, is called khdm (raw) ; and in this case, two pieces, 
provided they are togdther on the same field, may each be moved six 
fields forwards, and every single piece twelve fields. If a player throws 
three sixes, and three of his four pieces happen to stand on one field, 
he may move each of them over twelve fields. A similar rule holds, if a 
player throw three twos, or three ones. There are many other rules for 
particular cases. If a player has brought his four pieces into the central 
square, he throws, when his turn comes, for his companion, to get him 
out too. Formerly the custom was that when a piece had come to the 
last row, and . . . ^ His Majesty thinks it proper to do so from the very 
eighth field. If the throws of two players are the same as the throw of the 
preceding players, His Majesty counts them as qayim, or standing. 
Formerly he did not allow such equal throws. If the four pieces of an 
opponent are jiuMta, and he yet lose his bet, the other players are entitled 
to double the amount of the bet . Should any of the players leave the game 
for some reason he may appoint anyone to play for him ; but he wiU 
have to be responsible for the betting of his substitute. Of aU winnings, 
the substitute is entitled to two per cent ; if a player loses a bet, his substi* 
tute has to pay one per cent. If a player drops one of his pieces, or any 
of the players be late or inattentive, he is fined one rupee. But a fine of 
a muliur is exacted if any one prompts the other, or moves his pieces 
over too many fields, or tries to get two throws. 

Formerly many grandees took part in this game ; there were often 
as many as two hundred players, and no one was allowed to go home before 
he had finished sixteen games, which in some cases lasted three months. 
If any of them lost his patience and got restless, he had to drink a cup of 
wine. 

Superficially considered, all this is mere play ; .but His Majesty has 
higher aims ; he weighs the talents of a man, and teaches kindness. 

The^ame of ChandcA Mandal. 

This game was invented by His Majesty. The figure, or board, which 
is required, cdnsists of sixteen parallelograms, arranged in a circular form 

‘ The MSS. have az khdnayi hashtum payan shavad, haagam-i Ichdn shvdan aTnadz 
gardad, which words are not clear to me. 
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round a centre. Each parallelogram is divided into twentv-iour fields, 
every eight of which forma row ; vide PI. XYII. ^'ig. 18. The number of 
pieces is sixty-four, and four dice are usefi, of which the four longer sides 
are marked with one, two, ten, and twelve points respective^. The 
number of players is sixteen. Each gets four pieces, which are placed 
in the middle. As in Chaupar, the pieces are moved to the right, and pass 
through the whole circle. The player who is out first, is entitled to receive 
the stipulated amount from the other fifteen jilayers ; the second that is 
out, from fourteen players, and so on. The first player, therefore, wins 
most, and the last loses most ; the other players both lose and win. His 
Majesty plays this game in .several ways ; one way in which the pieces 
are moved as if the fields were squares of a chess board, is very often 
played. I shall give a few particulars and directions how to play the 
different kinds of this game. 

First kind., no piece can throw out another piece, but moves on by itself. 
Second way, single pieces may be thrown out. Each player whose piece has 
thus been thrown out, commences again from his starting point. Third 
way. at each throw two pieces are moved at a time, either with or without 
the permission of throwing out pieces. Fourth way, the preceding rule is 
applied to three or four pieces at a time. Fifth way, the dice are thrown 
four times, and four pieces are moved at each throw. These different ways 
may, moreover, be varied by some players playing to the right, others to 
the left, or all in the same direction. Sixth wav, a player is out when he 
comes to the place from which the player opposite to him commenced to 
play, moving from the middle row of his opponent into tlie empty space in 
the centre of the board. Or the game ends when each player arrives at the 
place from which his left hand neighbour commenced to play. Seventh 
way, each player puts his pieces before himself, and has three throws. At 
the first throw, he moves two of his jueces ; at the second, one of his own 
pieces and one belonging to his right hand neighbour ; at the third throw, 
he mo\-es any piece of his own, and allows his left hand neighbour to move 
one of liis pieces. In this way of playing, no ])Iayer throws out the pieces 
of his neighbours ; and when the game is in full swing, he allows each piece 
which ha])pens to come into the row in which he i.s, to move according to 
his own throw, as a sort of compliment to a guest. Eujlitk way, two pieces 
when together may throw out another set of two pieces : but single pieces 
do not throw out each other. Ninth way, four pieces togetlier may throw 
out three together ; three together, sets of two ; and two together, single 
ones ; but single ])ieces do not throw out each other. Ti'nlh way, each 
player moves his pieces according to the number of points which he throws. 
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but at the same time, the player who sits opposite to him moves his pieces 
according to the number of points on the reverse side of the dice, whilst 
the two players to the right and left of the player who threw the dice, 
move their pieces according to the number of points to the right and left 
sides of the dice. Eleventh way, the players use five dice and four pieces. 
Each player, in his turn, throws the five dice, and moves his pieces 
according to the sum of the two highest points of his throw. The next 
highest point is taken by his vis-a-vis, and the two lowest points by his 
right and left hand neighbours. Ticelfth way, the players have each five 
dice and five pieces. At every throw, he gives the points of one die to his 
right hand neighbour, and uses the others for himseK. Sometimes the 
thrower mentions beforehand the names of four players to whom he 
wishes to give the points of four dice, he himself taking the points of the 
fifth die. And when a player requires only a few points, to get 
puMtffl, he must give the remaining points to those near whom the 
dice fall. 

The game may also be played by fifteen or less players, the figure 
being lessened accordingly. So also may the number of the dice be 
increased or decreased. 


Cards. 

This is a well-known game. His Majesty has made some alterations in 
the cards. Ancient sages took the number twelve as the basis, and made 
the suit to consist of twelve cards ; but they forgot that the twelve kings 
should be of twelve different kinds. His Majesty plays with the following 
suits of cards. ls<, Ashivapati, the lord of horses. The highest card 
represents a king on horseback, resembling the king of Dihll, with the 
umbrella (chatr), the standard (’’alam), and other imperial ensigns. The 
second highest card of the same suit represents a vazir on horseback ; 
and after this card come ten others of the same suit with pictures of horses, 
from one to ten. 2nd, Gajpati, the king whose power lies in the number of 
his elephants, as the ruler of Orisah. The other eleven cards represent, 
as before, the vazir, and elejdiants from ten to one. 3rci!, Narpati, a king 
whose power lies in his infantry, as is the case with the rulers of Bijapur. 
The card represents a king sitting on his throne in imperial splendour ; 
the vazir sits on a footstool (sandali), and the ten cards completing this 
suit have foot soldiers, from one to ten. 4th, Gadhpaii. The card shows 
a man sitting on a throne over a fort ; the vazir sits on a sandali over a 
fort ; and the remaining ten cards have forts from one to ten, as before. 
5th, Dkanpati, the lord of treasures. The first card of this suit shows a 
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man, sitting on a tiirone, and gold and silver heaps ; the vazir sits upon a 
sandaTi, as if he took account of the Treasury, and the remaining cards 
show jars full of gold and silver, from one to ten. &h, Dalpati, the hero 
of battle. The first card of this suit shows a king in armour, sitting on 
his throne and surrounded by warriors on coats of mail. The vazir sits on 
a sandali and wears a jayba (breast armour) ; the ten other cards show 
individuals clad in armour. 7th, Nau'dpati, the lord of the fleet. The 
card shows a man sitting on a throne in a ship ; the vazir sits, as usual, on 
a sandali, and the other ten cards have boats from one to ten. %th, Tipati, 
a queen sitting on the throne, surrounded by her maids. The second card 
shows a woman as vazir on a sandali, and the other ten cards have pictures 
of women, from one to ten. 9th, Surapati, the king of the divinities (deota) 
also called Indar, on a throne. The vazir sits on a sandali, and the ten 
other c rds have pictures of divinities from one to ten. 10th, Asrpati, the 
lord of genii {deo). The card represents Sulayman, son of Da*’ud, on the 
throne. • The vazir sits on a sandali, 3,nd the other ten cards have genii, 
llf^, Banpaii, the king of wild beasts. The card represents a tiger {sher) 
with some other animals. The vazir is drawn in the shape of a leopard 
{palang) and the other ten cards are pictures of wild beasts, as usual from 
one to ten. I'lth, Ahipati, the king of snakes. The first card shows a 
serpent mounted on a dragon, whilst the vazir is a serpent riding on 
another serpent of the same kind. The remaining ten cards show serpents, 
from one to ten. 

The first six of these twelve suits are called hishbar (powerful), and the 
six last, kambar (weak). 

His Majesty has also niade some suitable alterations in the cards. 
Thus the Dhanpali, or lord of treasures, is represented as a man dis- 
tributing money. The vazir sits on a sandali, and inspects the Treasury ; 
but the ten other cards of this suit are representations of the ten classes 
of workmen employed in the Treasury, viz., the jeweller, the melter, the 
piece-cutter {mutallas-sdz), the weighman, the coiner, the wuAr counter, 
the bitikchl (wTiter) of dhan pieces (vide p. 31, No. 17), the bitlkchl of 
man pieces (vide p. 31, No. 20), the dealer, the qursgar (vide p. 24, No. 15). 
His Majesty had also the king of assignments painted on the cards, who 
inspects farmdns, grants, and the leaves of the dajtar {vide p. 270) ; the 
vazir sits on a sandali with the dajtar before him ; the other cards show 
officers employed in the Financial Department, as the paper maker, the 
mistar maker (vide p. 55, note 1), the clerk who makes the entries in the 
dajtar, the illuminator ( musawvir), the nagqdsh (who ornaments the pages), 
the jadical-kash (who draws blue and gold lines on the pages), the Jarman 
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writer, the miijaUid (bookbinder), the rangrez ^ (who stains the paper with 
different colours). The Pddishah-i qimash also, or king of manufacturers, 
is painted in great state, looking at different things, as Thibetan yaks, 
sUk, silken stuffs. The vazir sits near him on a sandali, inquiring into 
former proceedings. The other ten cards represent beasts of burden. 
Again, the Pddishdh-i Chang, or lord of the lyre, is painted sitting on a 
throne, and listening to music ; the vazir sits before him, inquiring into 
the circumstances of the performers, of whom pictures are given on the 
remaining cards. Next, the Pddishah-i zar i safid, or king of silver, 
who is painted distributing rupees and other silver coins ; the vazir sits 
on a sandali, and makes inquiries regarding donations. On the other 
cards, the workmen of the silver mint are depicted, as before those of the 
gold mint. Then comes the Pddishdh-i Shamsher, or king of the sword, 
who is painted trying the steel of a sword. The vazir sits upon a sandali, 
and inspects the arsenal ; the other cards contain pictures of armourers, 
polishers, etc. After him comes the Pddishdh-i Tdj,^ or king of the 
diadem. He confers royal insignia, and the sandaM upon which the vazir 
sits, is the last of the insignia. The ten other cards contain pictures of 
workmen, as tailors, quilters, etc. Lastly, the Pddishdh-i Ghuldmdn, or 
king of the slaves, sits on an elephant, and the vazir on a cart. The other 
cards are representations of servants, some of whom sit, some lie on the 
ground in worship, some are drunk, others sober, etc. 

Besides these ordinary games of cards, His Majesty also plays chess, 
four-handed and two-handed. His chief object is to test the value of men, 
and to establish harmony and good fellow-feeling at Court. 


A*'in 30. 

THE GEANDEES OF THE EMPIEE.® 

At first I intended, in speaking of the Grandees of the Court, to record 
the deeds which raised them to their exalted positions, to describe their 

wordTn mod'em ' 

,, often translated by a crown ; but taj is a rap worn by oriental kin"s instead nf 

the crown of occidental kings. Hence the word diadeL docs not e.xnrel^ the m "anina o 
3 * tf* “PP^tentiy is also used of a croum as weil as the cap worn by derv ishes P 1 

(nil K Prince Khusraw' 

{mde lio. 4) who was bom in 995, but not Prince Parwiz, who was bom m 997 we S 

conclude that the table was compiled prior to 997. But from my note to p. 2,)ii it woTdd 
apiiear of the list refers to a time prior to 993, and Abu 'l-Fazl may haye 

of^™^ ?*^d ^ though it is difficult to say why he did not add t henames 

of Parwiz ^d Shalijahan, both of whom were bom before the .V^in was completed 

Agam, Mirza Shahrukh (No. 7) and MIrza Muzaflar Husayn (No. 8) are mentioned as 
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qualities, and to say something of their experience. But I am unwilling 
to bestow mere praise ; in fact, it does not become the encomiast of His 
Majesty to praise others, and I should act against my sense of truthfulness, 
were I but to mention that which is praiseworthy, and to pass in silence 
over that which cannot be approved of. I shall therefore niert ly record, 
in form of a table, their names and the titles which have been conferred 
upon them. 

I. Commanders of Ten Thousand. 

1. Shahzada Sultan Salim, eldest son of His Majesty. 


II. Commanders of Eight Thousand. 

2. Shahzada Sultan Murad, second son of His Majesty. 

III. Commanders of Seven Thousand. 

3. Shahzada Sultan Danyal, third son of His Majesty. 
Akbar had five sons : — 

2 Husa*^n{*^°^’ SrdEabf 1, 972. They only lived one 

3. Sultan Salim [Jahangir]. 

4. Sultan Murad. 


month.l 


5. Sultan Danyal. 

Of daughters, I find three mentioned — (a) Shahzada Khanum, bom 
three months after Salim, in 977. (6) Shukr“ ’n-Nisa Begum, who in 1001 
was married to Mlrza Shahrul^ (No. 7, below, p. 326) ; and (c) Aram 
Banu Begum ; both born after Suiten Danyal. Regarding the death of 
the last Begum, vide Tuzuk, p. 386. 

Of Akbar’s wives the following are mentioned ^ : — 1 . Sulten Ruqayyah 
Begum (a daughter of Mlrza Hindal), who died 84 years old, 7th Jumada I, 
1035 {Tuzuk, 'p. 401). She was Akbar’s first wife (zan-i kaldn), but had 
no child by him. She tended Shahjahau. Nur Jahan (Jahangir’s wife), 
also stayed with her after the murder of Sher Afkan. 2. Sultan Salima 
Begum. She was a daughter of Gulruldi (?) Begum ^ (a daughter of Babar) 


Commanders of Five Thousand, though they were appointed in llM)l and 1003 respectively, 
i.e., a short time before the A^In was completed. 

The biographical notices which I have given after the names of the more illustrious 
grandees are chiefly taken from a MS. copy of the 'U Umard*" (No. 77of theMSS. 

of the As. Soc. Bengal), the Tuzxik-i Jahdngiri^ the Tabaqdf-i Akban, BaddfOni, and the 
Akharndma. For the convenience of the student of Indian History, I have added a 
genealogical table of the House of Tfmur, and would refer the reader to a more detailed 
article on the Chronology of Timur and his Descendants published by me in the Proceedings 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for August, 1869. 

^ Vide Additional notes. 

* Regarding her, vide Jour. As. Soc. Bengal for 1869, p. 136, note. 
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and Mirza Nur“ ’d-Dln Muhammad. Humayun had destined her for 
Bayxam !^an, who married her in the beginning of Akbar’s reign. After 
the death of Bayram, Akbar, in 968, married her. She died 10th Zl Qa'-da, 
1021. As a poetess, she is known under the name MaM ft, (concealed), 
and must not be confounded with (a daughter of AwTangzeb’s) 

who has the same poetical name. 3. The daughter of Raja Biharl Mai 
and sister of Raja Bhagawan Das. Akbar married her in 968, at Sabhar. 

4. The beautiful wife of Abd“ 1-Wasi, married in 970 (vide Bad. II, 61). 

5. Bibr Dawlat Shad, mother of (h) and (c) ; vide Tuzuk, p. 16. 6. A 
daughter of ‘■Abd^ ’llah Kkan Mu^ul (964). 7. A daughter of Miran 
Mubarak Shah of Khandes ; vide p. 13, note 1. 

Sultan Salim. Title as Emperor, Jahangir. Title after death, Jan- 
natmakdm. Born at Fathpur Sikri, on Wednesday, 17th Rabi’ I, 997, or 
18th Shahriwar of the 14th year of Akbar’s Era. He was called Salim 
because he was born in the house of Shayldi Salim-i Chishti. Akbar used 
to call him Shayl^u Baba (vide Tuzuk, p. 1). For his wives and children, 
vide below, No. 4. Jahangir died on the 28th Safar 1037 (28th October, 
1627) near Rajor on the Kashmir frontier. Vide my article on Jahangir 
in the Calcutta Review for October, 1869. 

Sultan Murad, Akbar’s fourth son, was born on Thursday, 3rd Muhar- 
ram, 978, and died of delirium tremens in 1006, at Jalnapur in Barar 
(Tuzuk, p. 15 ; Akbamama II, p. 443 ; Khafi Khan, p. 212). He was 
nicknamed Pahdri (Bad. II, 378). He was sabzrang (of a livid ^ com- 
plexion), thin, and tall (Tuzuk). A daughter of his was married to Prince 
Parwiz, Jahangir’s son (Tuzuk, p. 38). 

Sultan Danyal was born at .4.jmlr, on the 10th Jumada I, 979, and died 
of delirium tremens, a.h. 1013. Khafi Khan, I, p. 232, says the news of 
his death reached Akbar in the beginning of 1014. He was called Danyal 
in remembrance of Shayldi Danyal, a follower of Mu‘^in-i Chishti, to whose 
tomb at Ajmir Akbar,in the beginning of his reign, often made pilgrimages. 
Danyal married, in the beginning of 1002, the daughter of Quhj Khan 
(No. 42), and towards the end of 1006, Janan Begum, a daughter of 
Mirza iAbd“ ’r-Rahim Khan Khanan (Khafi Khan, p. 213), and was 
betrothed to a daughter of Ibrahim ‘•Adlishah of Bijlapur; but he died 
before the marriage was consummated. He had three sons : — 1. Xah- 
muras, who was married to Sultan Bahar Begum, a daughter of Jahangir. 
2. Bayasanojiar (yuwb). 3. Hoshang, who was married to Hoshmand 

* Her charming Diwan was lithographed at Lucknow, A.H. 1284. She was the eldest 
daughter of Awrangzeb, and was bom in a.h. 1048. 

[' Sallow ? — P.] 
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Banu feegum, a daughter of Khusraw. Besides, he had four daughters, 
whose names are not mentioned. One of them, Bulaqi Begum, was 
married to Mirza Wall {Tuz., p. 272). Tahmuras and Hoshang were 
killed by Asaf !^an after the death of Janangir {vide Proceedings Asiatic 
Society pf Bengal, for August, 1869). Nothing appears to be known regard- 
ing the fate of Bayasan^ar. Vide Calcutta Revieic for October, 1869. 

Danyal is represented as well built, good looking, fond of horses and 
elephants, and clever in composing Hindustani poems. 

IV. Commanders of Five Thousand., 

4. Sultan ^usraw, eldest son of Prince Salim [Jahangir]. 

Jahangir’s unves (Tiizuk, p. 84, and Preface, p. 6). A daughter of 
Raja Bhagwan Das, married in 993, gave birth, in 994, to Sultan" 
’n-Nisa Begum [Khdfi Khan, Sultan Begum], and in 995 to Prince 
Khusraw. She poisoned herself with opium in a fit of madness apparently 
biought on by the behaviour pf Khusraw and her younger brother 
Madhu Singh, in 1011 (Khafi Khan, p. 227). 2. A daughter of Ray 
Ray Singh, son of Ray Kalyan Mai of Bikanir, married 19th Rajab 994, 
Bad. II, p. 353. She is not mentioned in the Tuzuk among Jahangir’s 
wives. 3. A daughter of Oday Singh [Moth Raja], son of Raja Maldeo, 
married in 994. The Tuzuk (p. 5) calls her Jagat Gosayini. She is the 
mother of Shahjahan, and died in 1028 p. 268). 4. A daughter of 

Khwaja Ilasan, the uncle of Zayn Khan Koka. She is the mother 
of Prince Parwiz. She died 15th Tir, 1007. 5. A daughter of Raja 
Keshu Das Rathor. She is the mother of Bahar Banu Begum (born 
23rd Shahriwar 998). 6 and 7. The motl >rs of Jahandar and Shahryar. 
8. A daughter of ‘^.AJi Ray, ruler of little Thibet {Bad., II, 376), married in 
999. 9. A daughter of Jagat Singh, eldest son of Raja Man Singh 

{Tuzuk, p. 68). 10. Mihr" ’n-Nisa Khanum,- the widow of Sher Afkan. 
On her marriage with Jahangir she received the title of Nur MahaU, and 
was later called Nur Jahan {Tuz., p. 156). Jahangir does not appear 
to have had children by Nur Jahan. 

Jahangir’s children. 1. Sultan Khusraw. 2. Sultan Parwiz. 3. 
Sultan Khurram (Shahjahan). 4. Sultan Jahandar. 5. Sultan Shahryar. 
Two daughters are mentioned ; — (a) Sultan" ’n-Ni^ Begum ; (6) Sultan 
Bahar Banu Begum. There were “ several children ” after Parwiz ; 
but the Tuzuk (p. 8) does not give their names. They appear to have died 
soon after theit birth. 

Sultan Khusraw was born onthe24thAmurdad 995 {Tuzuk. Preface) ; 
but Khafi Khan says 997. He was married to a daughter of A^m Khan 
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Koka. His sous — 1. Baland AlAtar, who died when young, Tuzuk. 
p. 73. 2. Dawar Balish (also called Buldqi),^ whose daughter, Hosh- 

mand Banu Begum, was married to Hoshang, son of Danval. 3. Garshasp. 

Khusraw died on the 18th Isfandivarmuz, 1031. He lies buried in the 
Khusraw Gardens in Allahabad. Dawar Baldish was proclaimed Emperor 
by Asaf Khan after the death of Jahangir ; but at an order of Shahjahan, 
he was killed, together with his brother Garshasp, by Asaf Khan. 

Sultan Parwlz, bom 19th Aban, 997. He was married to a daughter 
of iVIIrza Eustam-i Safawl (No. 9) and had a son who died when young 
(Tuz., p. 282). A daughter of Parwlz was married to Data Shikoh. 
Parwlz died of delirium tremens in 1036. 

Sultan Kdairram (Shahjahan) was born at Labor on the 30th Rabl*’ I, 
1000 A.H. Regarding his family, vide Proceedings As. Soc. Bengal for 
August, 1869, p. 219. He was Akbar's favourite. 

Sultan Jahdndar had no children. He and Sultdn Shahrydr were 
born about the same time, a few months before Akbar’s death {Tuz., 
Preface, p. 17). Shahryar was married, in the 16th year of Jahangir, 
to Mihr^'n-Nisa, the daughter of Nur Jahan by Sher Afkan, and had a 
daughter by her, ArzanI Begum {Tuzuk, p. 370). The Iqhdl-ndma 
(p. 306) calls her From his want of abilities, he got the 

nickname (fit for nothing). Khusraw, Parwlz, and Jahandar 

died before their father. 

Shahryar, at the instigation of Nur Jahan, proclaimed himself 
Emperor of Labor a few days after the deajh of Jahangir. He was 
killed either at the order of Dawar Bakhsh or of Asaf Khan ; vide Pro- 
ceedings As. Soc. Bengal for August, 1869, p. 2l8. 

5. Mirza Sulasrman, son of Khan Mirza, son of Sultan Mahmud, 
son of Abu Sa‘’id. 

6. Mirza Ibrahim, son of Mirza Sulayman (No. 5). 

Mirzd Sulaymdn was born in 920, and died at Labor in 997. He is 
generally called ird(I-^i Badakkshdn. As grandson of Abu Sa‘'Id Mirza, 
he is the sixth descendant from Timur. Abu Sa'^Id killed Sultan Muham- 
mad of BadalAshan, the last of a series of kings who traced their descent 
to Alexander the Great, and took possession of BadalAshan, which after 
his death fell to his son, Sultan Mahmud, who had three sons, Bayasan^ar 
Mirza, “^All Mirza, ^ Khan Mirza. 4Vhen Mahmud died, Amir lyhusraw 


' The MSS. spell this name ^ and 

® The ’l-Umard calls the second son, Mirza Mas^ud. 
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I^an, one of liis nobles, blinded Bayasan^ar, killed the second prince, 
and ruled as usurper. He submitted to Babar in 910. ^\^len Babar took 
Qandahar, in 912, from Shah Beg Arghun, he sent Khan Mirza as governor 
to Badakhshaii. Mirza Sulayman is the son of this Khan Mirza.^ 

After the death of Khan Mirza, Badakhshan was governed for Babar 
by Prince Humayim, Sultan Uways (Mirza Sulayman's father-in-law). 
Prince Hindal. and lastly, by Mirza Sulavman, who held Badakhshan 
till 17 Jumada II, 948, when he had to surrender himself and his son, 
Mirza Ibrahim, to Prince Kamran. They were released by Humayun in 
952, and took again possession of BadalAshan. When Humayun had 
taken Kabul, he made war upon and defeated Mirza Sulayman who once 
in possession of his country, had refused to submit ; but when the return 
of Kamran from Sind obliged Humayun to go to Kabul, he reinstated the 
Mirza, who held Badakhshan till 983. Bent on making conquests, he 
, invaded in 967 Balkh, but had to return. His son, Mirza Ibrahim, was 
killed in battle.'^ 

In the eighth year when illTrza Muhammad Hakim’s ( Akbar's brother) 
mother had been killed by Shah Abu d-Ma'-ani Mirza S. went to Kabul, 
and had Abu 'l-Ma'iali hanged : he then married his own daughter to 
M. M. Hakim, and appointed Umed ‘’All, a Badakhshan noble, M. M. 
Hakim’s Vakil (970). But 31. M. Hakim did not go on well with 3Iirza 
Sulayman, who returned next year to Kabul with hostile intentions ; 

• but 31. 31. Hakim fled and asked Akbar for assistance, so that 3Iirza S., 
though he had taken Jalalabad, had to return to Badakhshan. He 
returned to Kabul in 973, when Akbar’s troops had left that country, 
but retreated on being promised tribute. 

3Iirza Sulayman's wife was Khurram Begum, of the Qibchak tribe. 
She was clever and had her husband so uiuch in her power, that he did 
nothing without her advice. Her enemy was 3Iuhtaram Khaiium. the 
widow of Prince Kamran. 31. Sulayman wanted to marry her ; but 
Khurram Begum got her married, against her will, to 31irza Ibrahim, 
by whom she had a son. 31irza Slmlirukh (No. 7). When 3lirza Ibraliim 
fell in the war with Balkli- Khurram Begum wanted to send the Khamim 
to her father. Shall 3Iuhammad of Kashgliar ; but she refused to go. As 
soon as Shilhrukh had grown up, his mother and some Badakhshi nobles 
e.xoited him to rebel against bis grandfather 31. .8ulayman. This he did. 


^ The Ma^a-<ir says Kh.iii Mir/a died in 1*17 ; htit this is iinpussible. as Mirza Sulayman 
3vas born in 1*20, the TarlUi of his biith beinv: the 3vord . 

* Hence he never was a grandee of Akbar's ('oiirt. and ha? been put on the list according 
to the rules of etiquette. 
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alternately rebelling and again making peace. Khurram Begum then 
died. Shahruldi took away those parts of BadalAshan which his father 
had held, and found so many adhreents, that M. Sulayman, pretending 
to go on a pilgrimage to Makkah, left Badal^shan for Kabul, and crossing 
the Mlab went to India (983). ]^an Jahan, governor of the Panjab, 
received orders to invade Badakhshan. but was suddenly ordered to go 
to Bengal, as Mun‘'Im Khan had died and illrza Sulajunan did not 
care for the governorship of Bengal, which Akbar had given him. 

M. Sulayman then went to Isma*^!! II of Persia. WTien the death of 
that monarch deprived him of the assistance which he had just received, 
he went to Muzaiiar Husayn Mlrza (No. 8) at Qandahar, and then to 
M. M. Hakim at Kabul. Not succeeding in raising disturbances in Kabul, 
he made for the frontier of BadalAshan, and luckily finding some adherents, 
he managed to get from his grandson the territory between Tdqdn and 
the Hindu Kush. Soon after Muhtaram Khanum died. Being again 
pressed by ShahrulA, M. Sulayman applied for help to ’Abd“ "llah Khan 
Uzbak, king of Turan, who had long wished to annex BadajAshan. He 
invaded and took the country in 992 ; Shahrukh fled to Hundustan, 
and M. Sulayman to Kabul. As he could not recover BadajAshan, and 
being rendered destitute by the death of M. M. Hakim, he followed the 
example of his grandson, and repaired to the court of Akbar, who made 
him a Commander of six thousand. 

A few years later he died, at Labor, at the age of seventy-seven. 

7. Mlrza Shahurkh, son of Mlrza Ibrahim. 

Vide Nos. 5 and 6. Akbar, in 1001, gave him his daughter Shukr“ 
n’-Ni?a Begum, and made him governor of Malwa, and he distinguished 
himself in the conquest of the Dakhin. Towards the end of Akbar’s 
reign, he was made a Commander of seven thousand, and was continued 
in his Mansab by Jahangir. 

He died at Ujain in 1016. His wife, KdbuU Begum, was a daughter 
of Mlrza Muhammad Hakim. She wanted to take his body to Madinah, 
but was robbed by the Badawls ; and after handing over the body to 
some “ scoundrels ’’ she went to Basra, and then to Shiraz. In 1022, 
Shah Abbas married her to Mlrza Sultan ‘^All, his uncle, whom he had 
blinded : but the Begum did not like her new husband. 

Shdhrul^s Children. — 1. Hasan and Husajm, twins. Hasan fled with 
Khusraw and was imprisoned by Jahangir. 2. Badl'^a ’z-Zaman (or 
Mlrza Pathpurl), “ a bundle of wicked bones,” murdered by his brothers 
in Patan (Gujrat). 3. Mlrza Shiijd’< rose to honours under Shahjahan, 
who called him Najabat Khan. 4. Mlrza Muhammad Zaman. He held 
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a town in BadalAshan, and fell against the Uzbaks. 5. Mirza Sultan, 
a favourite of Jahangir. He had many wives, and Jahangir would have 
given him his own daughter in marriage if he had not perjured himself 
in trying to conceal the number of his wiv^es. He fell into disgrace, and 
was appointed governor of Ghazlpur, where he died. 6. IMlrza Mu^ul, who 
did not distinguish himself either. The Tuzuk (p. 65) says that after the 
death of Shahruli, Jahangir took charge of four of his sons and three 
of his daughters. “ whom Akbar had not known.” “ Shahrul^ though 
twenty years in India, could not speak a word of Hindi.” 

8. Mirza Muzaffar Husasm, son of Bahram Mirza, son of Shah Isma‘il-i 
Safawi. 

In 965, Shah Tahmasp of Persia (930 to 984) conquered Qandahar, 
which w’as given, together with Dawar and Garmsir as far as the 
river Hirmand, to Sultan HusaynMlrza.^ his nephew. Sultan Husayn M. 
died in 984, when Shah Isma*^!! II (984 to 985) was king of Persia, and left 
five children, Muhammad Husayn Mirza, Muzaffar Husayn Mirza, 
Rustam Mirza, Abu Sa'^id Mirza, and Sanjar Mirza. The first was killed 
by Shah Isma'^il Iran. The other four in Qandahar had also been 
doomed ; but the arrival of the news of the sudden death of the Shah 
saved their lives. The new Shah ^udabanda, gave Qandahar to 
Muzaffar Husayn Mirza, and Dawar as far as the Hirmand to Rustam 
Mirza, who w'as accompanied by his two younger brothers, their \ akil 
being Hamza Beg “^Abd" ’Ilah, or Kor Hamza, an old servant of their 
father. The arbitrary behaviour of the Vakil caused Muzaffar Husayn 
Mirza to take up arms against him, and after some alternate fighting 
and peace-making, Muzaffar had the Vakil murdered. This led to fights 
between Muzaffar and Mirza Rustam who, however, returned to Dawar. 

Not long after the invasion of Murasan by the Uzbaks under Din 
Muhammad Sultan and Baqi Sulten (a sister’s son of ‘^Abd^^ ’Uah Khan 
of Turan) took place, and the Qandahar territory being continually 
exposed to incursions, the country was unsettled. Most of the Qizilbash 
grandees fell in the everlasting fights, and the Shah of Persia promised 
assistance, but rendered none ; Mirza Rustam who had gone to Hindustan, 
was appointed by Akbar Governor of Labor, and kept Qandahar in anxiety ; 
and Muzaffar hesitatingly resolved to hand over Qandahar to Akbar, 
though Abd" ’llah Khan of Turan advised him not to join the Chaghata'-i 
kings (the Mu^uls of India). At that time Qara Beg (an old servant of 
Muzaffar’s father, who had fled to India, and was appointed Farrdshhegt 


Son of Bahram SCiza vide 95. — P.] 
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by Akbar) returned to Qandahar, and prevailed upon Muzaffar s mother 
and eldest son to bring about the annexation of Qandahar to India. 

Akbar sent Shah Beg Khan Ax^un, Governor of Bangash, to take 
prompt possession of Qandahar, and though, as in all his undertakings, 
Muzafiar wavered at the last moment and had recourse to trickery, he was 
obliged bv the firm and prudent behaviour of Beg ^an in 1003. to go to 
Akbar. He received the title of Farzand (son), was made a Commander 
of five thousand, and received Sambhalas Jagir, “ which is worth more 
than all Qandahar.” 

But the ryots of his jagir preferred complaints against his grasping 
collectors, and Muzaffar, annoyed at this. ap{)lied to go to Hakkah. Ko 
sooner had Akbar gianted this request than Muzaffar repented. He was 
reinstated, but as new complaints were preferred, Akbar took away the 
jagir, and paid him a salary in cash (1005). Muzaffar then went to Makkah, 
but returned after reaching the first stage, which displeased Akbar so 
much, that he refused to have anything to do with him. 

Muzaffar found evert-thing in India bad, and sometimes resolved to 
go to Persia, and sometimes to Makkah. From grief and disappointment, 
and a bodily hurt, he died in 1008. 

His daughter, called Qandahar Mahall, was in 1018 married to 
Shahjahan, and gave birth, in 1020, to Nawab Parhez Banff Begum. 

Three sons of his remained in India, Bahram Mirza, Haydar Mirza 
(who rose to dignity under Shahjahan, and died in 1041), and Isma'^il 
Mirza. The Ma^'a^lr mentions two other sons, Alqas Mirza and Tahmas 
Mirza. 

Muzaffar’s younger brothers, Mirza Abu Sa'^id, and Mirza Sanjar, 
died in 1005. They held commands of Three hundred and fifty. {Vide 
Kos. 271 and 272.) 

9. Mirza Eustam. — He is the younger, but more talented brother 
of the preceding. As the revenue of Dawar was insufficient for him and 
his two vounger brothers, he made war on Malik Mahmffd, ruler of 
iSistrui. Muzaffar Husayn assisted him at first, but having married 
.Malik Mahmiid's daughter, he turned against Rustam. This caused a 
rupture between the brothers. Assi.stcd by Lalla (guardian) Hamza 
Beg, M. Rustam invaded Qandahar, but without re.sult. During the 
invasion of the Uzbaks into Khurasan, he conquered the town of Farah, 
and bravelv held his own. Some time after, he again attacked Malik 
Mahmffd. The latter wished to settle matters amicably. During an 
interview, Rustam seized him and killed him, when Jalah‘ "d-Dln, 
Mahmud's sou. took up arms. Rustam was defeated, and hearing that 
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his brother Muzaffar had occupied Dawar. he quickly took the town of 
Qalat. Being once absent on a hunting expedition, he nearly lost the 
town, and though he took revenge on the conspirators who had also 
killed his mother, he felt himself so insecure, that he resolved to join 
Akbar. Accompanied by his brother, Sanjar Mirza, and his four sons 
Murad, Shahrukh, Hasan, and Ibrahim, he went in 1001 to India. Akbar 
made him a Panjhavlrl, and gave him Multan as jagir, “which is more 
than Qandahar."’ His inferiors being too oppressive, Akbar, in 1003, 
wished to give him Chitor, but recalled him from Sarhind, gave him 
Pathan as tnyul, and sent him, together with Asaf Khan against Raja 
Basti. But as they did not get on well together, Akbar called 31. Rustam 
to court, appointing Jagat Singh, son of Raja 31an Singh, in his stead. 
In 1006, M. Rustam got Ravsln as jagir. He then served under Prince 
Danyal in the Dakhin. In 1Q21, Jahangir appointed him Governor of 
That’hah, but recalled him as he ill-treated the Arghuns. After the 
marriage of his daughter with Prince Parwiz, Jahangir made him Skash- 
hazdn, and appointed him Governor of Allahabad. He held the fort 
against ‘^Abd" ’Uah Khan, whom Shahjahan, after taking possession of 
Bengal and Bihar, had sent against Allahabad, and forced ‘^Abd“ ’Uah 
to retire to Jhosi. In the 21st year, he was appointed Governor of 
Bihar, but was pensioned off as too old by Shahjahan at 120,000 Rs. 
per annum, and retired to Agra. In the sixth year, M. Rustam married 
his daughter to Prince Dara Shikoh. He died, in 1051, at Agra, 72 
years old. 

As a poet he is known under the takhallus of Fidd^l. He was a man of 
the world and understood the spirit of the age. All his sons held subse- 
quently posts of distinction. 

His first son Murad got from Jahangir the title of Iltljdt Khan. He 
was married to a daughter of "^Abd" r-Rahlm Khan Klianan. 3Iurad’s 
son, Mirza Mukarram ^an, also distinguished himself ; he died in 1080. 

His third son Mirza Hasan-i Safawl, a Hazdr o pansadl under J ahanglr, 
was Governor of Kuch ; died 1059. Hasan's son, Mirza Safshihan, was 
Fawjdar of Jessore in Bengal, retired, and died in 1073. Safshikan’s 
son, Sai/f'‘ ’d-Din-i Safaicl, accepted the title of Khan under Aivrangzeb. 

10. Bayram j^an, the fifth in descent from 31ir ‘’All Shuler Beg 
Baharlii. 

Bahdrlii is the name of a principal clan of the Qaraquilii Turks. During 
the time of their ascendency under Qara Yusuf, and his sons Qara Sikandar 
and 3Iirza Jahan Shah, rulers of “^Iraq-i '^Arab and Azarbayjaii, '^Ali Shukr 
Beg held Daynur, Hamadan, and Kurdistan, “ which tracts are stiU called 
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the territory of Ali Shukr.” His son Pir Ali Beg stayed some time with 
Sultan Mahmud Mirza, and attacked afterwards the Governor of Shiraz, 
but was defeated. He was killed by some of the Amirs of Sultan Husayn 
Mirza. Pir ‘■Ali Beg’s son, in the reign of Shah Isma'^il-i Safawi, left 
*;iraq, settled in Badalishan, and entered the service of Amir Ousraw 
Shah {vide p. 324, last line) at Qunduz. He then joined, with his son Sayf 
Ali Beg, Babar’s army, as Amir Khusraw had been deposed. Sayf All 
Beg is Ba 3 Tam’s father. 

Bayram Titian was born at BadalAshan. After the death of his father 
he went to BallA to study. WTien sixteen years old, he entered Humayun’s 
army, fought in the battle of Qanaw'j (10th Muharram, 947), and fled to 
the Raja of Lakhnor (Sambhal). Sher Shah met Bayram in Malwa, 
and tried to wfln him over. But Bayram fled from Barhampur with 
Aba ’1-Qasim, governor of Gwaliyar, to Gujrat. They were surprised, on 
the road, bv an ambassador of Sher Shah who had just returned from 
Gujrat. Abu T-Qasim, a man of imposing stature, being mistaken for 
Bayram, the latter stepped forward and said in a manly voice, “ I am 
Bapam.” “ No,” said Abu T-Qasim, “ he is my attendant, and brave and 
faithful as he is, he wishes to sacrifice himself for me. So let him off.” 
Abu '1-Qasim was then killed, and Ba}Tam escaped to Sultan Mahmud of 
Gujrat. Under the pretext of sailing for Makkah, BajTam embarked at 
Surat for Sindh. He joined Humayun on the 7th Mu^rram, 950, when 
the Emperor, after passing through the territory of Raja Maldeo, was 
pressed by the Arguns at Jon. On the march to Persia, he proved the 
most faithful attendant. The King of Persia also liked him, and made 
him a Khan. On Humayun's return, Bayram was sent on a mission to 
Prince Kamran. When Humayun marched to Kabul, he took Qandahar 
by force and treachery from the Qizilbashes, and making Bayram governor 
of the district, he informed the Shah that he had done so as Bajuam was 
“ a faithful servant of both ”. Subsequently rumours regarding Bayram’s 
duplicity reached Humayun ; but when in 961, the Emperor returned to 
Qandahar, the rumours turned out false. 

The conquest of India may justly be ascribed to Bayram. He gained 
the battle of Machhiwara, and received Sambhal as jagir. In 963, he was 
appointed atoBq (guardian) of Prince Akbar, with whom he went to the 
Panjab against Sikandar IGhan. On Akbar 's accession (2ndRabi‘'II, 963) 
at Kalanur, he w’as appointed Wakil and Khan Khdndn. and received 
the title of Khan Bdbd. On the second of Shawwal, 964, shortly after 
the surrender of Mankot, when Akbar returned to Labor, an imperial 
elephant ran against Bayram’s tent, and Bayram blamed Atgah Khan 
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{No. lo), who never had been his friend, for this accident. The Atgah, 
after arrival at Labor, went with his whole familv to Bayram, and 
attested his innocence by an oath upon the Qur‘’an.i In 965, Bayram 
married Salima Sultan Begum (p. 321, note), and soon after the estrange- 
ment commenced between Akbar and him. Badaoni (II, p. 36) attributes 
the fall of Bavram to the ill-treatment of Pir Muhammad (No. 20) and 
the influence of Adham Khan and his mother Mahum Anagah (Akbar’s 
nurse), Siddiq Muhammad Khan. Shahab” ’d-Din Ahmad, etc., who 
effectually complained of the wretchedness of their jagirs. and the emptiness 
of the Treasury, whilst Bavram Khan’s friends lived in affluence. The 
Tahaqdt-i Akharl says that no less than twenty-five of Bavram’s friends 
reached the dignity of Panjhazaris — rather a proof of Bajuam's gift of 
selecting proper men. Ba}’Tam‘s fall is known from the Histories. “Akbar’s 
trick resembles exactly that which Sultan Abu Sa‘^Id-i Mu^ul adopted 
towards his minister Amir Chauban.” (Bad.) 

On hearing the news that Akbar had assumed the reigns of the govern- 
ment, Bayram left Agra, and sent his friends who had advised him to 
go to Akbar, to Court. He himself went under the pretext of going to 
Makkah to Mewat and Nagor, from where he returned his insignia, 
which reached Akbar at Jhujhar ; for Akbar was on his way to the 
Panjab, which Bayram, as it was said, wished to invade. The insignia 
were conferred on Pir Muhammad Khan, Bayram’s old frotege ; and 
he was ordered to see him embark for Makkah. Bayram felt much 
irritated at this ; and finding the road to Gujrat occupied by Raja 
Maldeo, his enemy, he proceeded to Bikanir to his friend Kalyan Mai 


’ So Bad. II, 19. The story in Elphinstone (fifth edition), p. 497, does not agree with 
the sources. The Akbamama says, Bayram was on board a ship on the Jamna, when 
one of Akbar’s elephants ran into the water and nearly upset the boat. Ab» ’1-Fazl, 
moreover, refers it to a later period than 964. The author of the Savxtnih-i Akbari has 
a fine critical note on Abu ’l-Fazl’s account. I would remark here that as long as we have 
no translation of all the sources for a history of Akbar’s reign, European historians should 
make the Sawdnih-i Akbari the basis of their labours. This work is a modem compilation 
dedicated to William Kirkpatrick, and was compiled by Amir Haydar of Belgram from 
the Akbamama, the Tabaqat, Bad.aoni, Firishta, the Akbamama by Shavkh Ilahddd of 
Sarhind (poetically called FayzJ ; vide Journal As. Soc. Bengal for 1868, p. 10) and 
Abu ’l-Fazl’s letters, of which the compiler had four books. The sources in italics have 
never been used by preceding historians. This work is perhaps the only critical historical 
work written by a native, and confirms an opinion which I have elsewhere expressed, 
that those portions of Indian History for which we have several sources, are full of the 
most astounding discrepancies as to details. 

Belgram was a great seat of Muhammadan learning from the times of Akbar to the 
present century. For the literati of the town vide the Tazkira by Ghulam lAli Azad, 
entitled Sarw-i Aidd. 

The author of the Sawdnih-i Akbari states that Abu ’1-Fazl does not show much 
friendliness to Bayram, whilst Erskine (Elphinstone, p. 495, note) represents Abu ’1-Fazl 
Jis “ Bayram’s warm panegyrist ”. 


21 
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(No. 93). But unable to restrain hinoself any longer, be entrusted his 
property, his family, and his young son ‘'Abd" ’r-Eahim (No. 29) to Sher 
Muhammad Dlwana, his adopted son and jagir holder of Tabarhinda, 
and broke out in open rebellion. At Dipalpur, on his way to the Panjab, 
he heard that Diwana had squandered the property left in his charge, 
had insulted his family, and had sent Muzaffar ‘■All (whom Bayram had 
dispatched to Dlwana to settle matters) to Corirt a prisoner. Mortified 
at this, Bayram resolved to take Jalindhar. Akbar now moved against 
him ; but before he reached him, he heard that Bayram had been 
defeated ^ by Atgah Khan (No. 15). Bayram fled to Fort Tilwara on 
the banks of the Biyah, followed by Akbar. Fighting ensued. In the 
very beginning, Sultan Husayn Jalair was killed ; and when his head 
was brought to Ba3T:am,^ he was so sorry that he sent to Akbar and asked 
forgiveness. This was granted, and Bayram, accompanied by the principal 
grandees, went to Akbar’s tent, and was pardoned. After staying for 
two days longer with Mun‘'im Eiban. he received a sum of money, and 
was sent to Makkah. The whole camp made a collection (chandogh). 
HajI Muhammad of Sistan (No. 55) accompanied Bayram over Nagor 
to Patan (Nahrwala) in Gujrat, where he was hospitably received by Musa 
Khan FuladI, the governor. On Friday, 14th Jumada I, 968, while 
alighting from a boat after a trip on the Sahansa Lang Tank, Bayram 
was stabbed by a Lohani Af^an of the name of Mubarak, whose father 
had been killed in the battle of Machhiwara. “ With an Allah" Akbar 
on his lips, he died.” The motive of Mubarak Khan is said to have merely 
been revenge. Another reason is mentioned. The Kashmiri wife of 
Salim Shah with her daughter had attached herself to Bayram’s suite, 
in order to go to Hijaz, and it had been settled that Bayram’s son should 
be betrothed to her, which annoyed the Afgjians. Some beggars, lifted 
up Bayram’s body, and took it to the tomb of Shaykh Husamu ’d-Din. 
Seventeen years later the body was interred in holy ground at Mash,had. 

Akbar took charge of Abd" ’r-Rahim, Bayram’s son {vide No. 29), 
and married soon after Salima Sultan Begum, Bayram’s widow. 

For Bayram, we often find the spelling Bayram. Firishta 
generally calls him Bayram Khan Turkman. Bayram was a Shi'^ah, 
and a poet of no mean pretensions {vide Badaoni III, p. 190). 


‘ Mear jj^\^{orj^V;,J)intheParganah^U^j[Bad. ; Ma^a^ir; Saimnih') 

near Jalindhar. For Bad. (II. 40) has Firishta says (Lucknow edit., 

p. 249) the fight took place outside of Machhiwara. 

* The Ma^dftir mentions this fact without giving the source. 
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11. Mnn'^iin E3ian, son of Bayram^ Beg. 

Nothing appears to be known of the circumstances of his father. 
Mun*’imKhan was a grandee of Humayun's Court, as was also his brother 
Fazil Beg. When Humayun, on his flight to Persia, was hard pressed 
by Mirza Shah Husayn of Thalhah, one grandee after another went 
quietly away. M. and Fazil Beg also were on the point of doing so, 
when Humayun made them prisoners, as he had done from motives of 
prudence and pohcy with several other nobles. M. did not, however, 
accompany Humayun to Persia. He rejoined him immediately on his 
return, and rose at once to high dignity. He rejected the governership 
of Qandahar, which was given to Bavram Khan. In 961, he was appointed 
atdliq of Prince Akbar ; and when Humayun invaded India, M. was left 
as governor of Kabul in charge of Mirza Muhammad Hakim, Akbar’s 
brother, then about a year old. In Kabul M. remained till Bayram fell 
into disgrace. He joined Akbar, in Zi Hijja, 967, at Ludhiyana, where 
Akbar encamped on his e.vpedition against Bayram. M. was then 
appointed Khan Khdndn and Vakil. 

In the seventh year of Akbar’s reign, when Adham Khan (No. 19) 
killed Atgah Khan (No. 15), Mun*'im who had been the instigator, fled 
twice from Court, but was caught the second time in Saror (Sirkar of 
Qanawj) by the collector of the district, and was brought in by Sayyid 
Mahmud lOian of Barha (No. 75). Akbar restored M. to his former 
honours. 

Mun‘'im Khan's son, Ghani Khan, whom his father had left in charge 
of Kabul, caused disturbances from want of tact. Mah Jujak Begum, 
Prince M. Muhammad Hakim’s mother, advised by Fazil Beg and his son 
Abd“ ’1-Fath, who hated Ghani Khan, closed the doors of Kabul W'hen 
Ghani Khan was once temporarily absent at Fallz. ^ani Khan, not 
finding adherents to oppose her, went to India. Mah Jujak Begum then 
appointed Fazil Beg as Vakil and ‘■Abd“ ’1-Fath as Nd^ib ; but being 
dissatisfied with them, she killed them both, at the advice of Shah Wall, 
one of her nobles. On account of these disturbances, Akba’r, in the eighth 
year, sent M. to Kabul. Thinking he could rely on the Kabulis, M. left 
before his contingent was quite ready. He was attacked near Jalalabad 
by Mah Jujak Begum (M’ho in the meantime had killed Shah Wall and 
had taken up, apparently criminally, with Haydar Qasim Koh-bar, whom 
she had made Vakil) and defeated. M. fled to the Ghakhars, and ashamed 
and hesitating he joined Akbar, who appointed him Commander of the 
Fort of Agra. 

^ Some MSS. read Miram ; but Bayram is the preferable reading. 
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In the 12th year, after the defeat and death of Khan Zaman (No. 13), 
M. was appointed to his jagirs in Jaunpur (Bad. II, 101). and then 
concluded peace with Sulayman Kararani of Bengal, who promised to 
read the Khutha and strike coins in Akbar's name. 

In 982, Akbar, at M.’s request, went with a flotilla from Agra to 
Bihar, and took Hajipur and Patna from Da'’ud, Sulayman’s son. M. was 
then appointed Governor of Bihar, and was ordered to follow Da'’ud into 
Bengal. M. moved to Tamla (opposite Gaur, on the right side of the 
Ganges) to settle political matters, and left the pursuit to Muhammad 
Quit lOian Barlas (No. 31). But as the latter soon after died, M., at the 
advice of Todar Mai, left Tanda, and followed up Da'’ud, who after his 
defeat at submitted at Katak. In Safar 983, M. returned, and 

though his army had terribly suffered from epidemics on the march 
through Southern Bengal, he quartered them against the advice of his 
friends at Gaur, where M. soon after died of fever. 

The great bridge of Jaunpur was built by Mun'^im Khan in 981. Its 
tdnJ^ is h'-s. M.’s son Ghani Khan went to “^Adilshah of 

Bijapur, where he died. 

12. Tardi Beg ^an, of Turkistan. 

A noble of Humayun’s Court. After the conquest of Gujrat, he was 
made Governor of Champanir (Pawaiigarh). On Mirza '^Askarl’s defeat 
by Sultan Bahadur, Tardi Beg also succumbed to him, and retreated 
to Humayun. During the emperor’s flight from India, Tardi Beg dis- 
tinguished himself as one of the most faithless ^ companions. When passing 
through the territory of Raja Maldeo, he even refused Humayun a horse, 
and at Amarkot, he declined to assist the emperor with a portion of the 
wealth he had collected while at court. Hence Ray Parsad advised H. to 
imprison some of his nobles and take away part of their property by force. 
H., however, returned afterwards most of it. In Qandahar, Tardi Beg 
left the emperor and joined Mirza ‘^Askarl. But Mlr.za ‘^Askarl put most 
of them on the rack, and forced also Tardi Beg to give him a large sum 
as ransom. 

On Humayun’s return from "Jlraq, Tardi Beg asked pardon for his 
former faithlessness, was restored to favour, and was sent, in 955, after 
the death of Mirza Ulugji Beg, son of Mirza Sultan, to Dawar. During 
the conquest of India, T. distinguished himself and received Mewat as 


^ Elpliinstone, p. 452, note, says Tardi Beg w’as one of the most faithful followers of 
Humayun, a statement which is contradicted by all native historians. 
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jaglr. In 963, when Humayun died (7th Rabi*’ I), T. read the khuAa 
in Akbar's name, and sent the crown-insignia with M. Abu ’I-Qasim, 
son of Prince Kamran, to Akbar in the Panjab. Akbar made T. a Com- 
mander of Five Thousand, and appointed him governor of Dihll. T. 
drove away HajI Khan, an officer of Sher Shah, from Karnaul. On 
Hemu’s approach, after some unsuccessful fighting, T. too rashly evacuated 
Dihll, and joined Akbar at Sarhind. BajTam Khan, who did not like T. 
from envy and sectarian motives, accused him, and obtaining from 
Akbar “ a sort of permission (Bad. II, 14) had him murdered (end of 
963). Akbar was displeased. Ba\Tam‘s hasty act was one of the chief 
causes of the distrust with which the Cha^ata*^! nobles looked upon him. 
Tardi Beg was a Sunni. 

13. Khan Zamati-i Shaybani. 

His father Haydar Sultan Uzbak-i Shaybani had been made an Amir 
in the Jam war with the Qizilbashes. When Humayun returned from 
Persia, Haydar joined him, together -with his two sons ‘’AH QuH ]&an 
[Khan Zaman] and Bahadur Khan (No. 22), and distinguished himself 
in the conquest of Qandahar. On the march to Kabul, an epidemic 
broke out in Humayun’s camp, during which Haydar Sultan died. 

‘■All Qulr Khan distinguished himself in Kabul and in the conquest 
of Hindustan, was made Amir and sent to the Du,ab and Sambhal, where 
he defeated the Afgjians. At the time of Akbar's accession, ‘^AJi Quli 
Khan fought with Shad! ^an, an Afghan noble ; but when he heard that 
Hemu had gone to DihH, he thought fighting with this new enemy more 
important ; but before ‘^Ali Quli arrived at Dihli, Tardi Beg (No. 12) 
had been defeated, and A. returned from Meerut to Akbar at Sarhind. 
‘"All Quli was sent in advance with 10,000 troopers, met Hemu near 
Panipat and defeated him. Though Akbar and Ba 3 Tram were near, they 
took no part in this battle. AJi QuH received the title of Khan Zaman. 
Next to Bayram, the restoration of the Mu^ul Dynasty may be justly 
ascribed to him. ]^an Zaman then got Sambhal again as jagir, cleared 
the whole north of India up to Lakhnau of the Afghans, and acquired an 
immense fortune by plunder. In 964, he held Jaunpur as Qd^im maqdm 
for Sikandar, after the latter had surrendered Manket. In the third year 
of Akbar’s reign, Khan Zaman became the talk of the whole country in 
consequence of a love scandal with Shaham Beg, a page of Humayiin, 
and as he refused to send the boy back to Court, Akbar took away some 
of Khan Zaman’s tuyuVs, which led him to rebel. Bayram from generosity 
did not interfere ; but when Pir Muhammad, Khan Zaman’s enemy, had 
been appointed Vakil, he took away, in the 4th year, the whole of his 
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mahalls, and had him a2)].ointed commander against the Af^ans who 
threatened the Jaunpitir District. Pir iluhammad had also Buri ‘’All 
thrown from the walls of Firiizabad, whom ]^an Zaman had sent to 
him to settle matters. Khan Zaman now thought it was high time to 
send away Shaham Beg. went to Jaunpur, and drove away the Allans. 
Upon the fall of Bayram, they appeared again under Sher Shah, son of 
“^Adll,^ with a large army and 500 elephants. Ivhan Zaman, however, 
defeated them in the streets of Jaunpur, and carried off immense plunder 
and numerous elephants, which he retained for himself. 

In Zl Qa'-da of the 6th year, Akbar moved personally against him ; 
but at Karah (on the Ganges) Khan Zaman and his brother Bahadur 
submitted and delivered the booty and the elephants. They were 
pardoned and sent again to Jaunpur. Soon after, he defeated the Af^ans, 
who had attacked him in a fortified position near the Son. 

In the 10th year, Khan Zaman rebelled again in concert with the 
Uzbaks, and attacked the Tuyuldars of the province. As soon as an 
imjjerial army marched against him, he went to Ghazipur, and Akbar 
on arrival at Jaunpur sent Mun'^im Khan against him. Being a friend 
of Kiian Zaman, he induced him to submit, which he did. But a body of 
imperial troops under Mu‘'izz“ T-JIulk and Raja Todar Mai, having been 
defeated by Bahadurand Iskandar Uzbak (No. 48), the rebellion continued, 
though repeated attempts were made to bring about a conciliation. 
Having at last sworn to be faithful, Khan Zaman was left in possession of 
his jagirs, and Akbar returned to Agra. But when the emperor, on the 3rd 
Jumada I, 974, marched against M. Muhammad Hakim, Khan Zaman 
rebelled again, read the I^utha at Jaunpur in M. Muhammad Hakim's 
name, and marched against Shergarh (Qanawj). Akbar was now resolved 
no longer to pardon ; he left the Panjab, l'2th Ramazan 974, and Agra on 
the 26th Shawwal. At Sakit, east of Agra, Akbar heard that Khan 
Zaman had fled from Shergarh to Manikpur where Bahadur was, and 
from there marching along the Ganges, had bridged the river near 
the frontier of Singror (Nawabganj, between Manikpur and Allahabad). 
Akbar sent a detachment of 6,000 troopers under Muhammad Qull 
Khan Barlas and Todar Mai to Audh to oppose Iskandar Khan Uzbak, 
and marched over Ray Bareli to Manikpur, crossed the Ganges with about 
100 men, and slept at night near the banks of the river, at a short distance 
from Khan Zaman’s camp, who must have gone from Nawabganj back 
again on the right side of the river to Karah. Next morning, 1st Zi 

d Mubdnz KJiaa SJd/i. — B.] 
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Hijja, 974, Akbar with some reinforcements attacked Khan Zaman. 
Bahadur was captured, and brought to Akbar, and he had scarcely been 
dispatched, when Khan Zaman's head was brought in. He had been half 
killed by an elephant whose driver was called Somnat, when a soldier 
cut off his head ; for Akbar had promised a muhr for every Mugful s 
head. But another soldier snatched away the head and took it to Akbar. 
The fight took place dar ^arsa-yi Sakrdxml (in Bada.oni, Munganvdl), 
“ which place has since been called Fathpur.” The Trig. S. maps show a 
small village Fathpur about 10 or 12 miles south-east of Katah, not far 
from the river. 

On the same day, though the heat was terrible, Akbar started for and 
reached Allahabad. 

Khan Zaman as a poet styled himself Sultan {vide Proceedings Asiatic 
Society, September, 1868). Zamdniyd (now a station on the E. I. Railway) 
was founded by him. Though an Uzbak, Khan Zaman, from his long 
residence in Persia Mas a staunch Shl'^ah. Khan Zaman must not be 
confounded with No. 124. 

14. ‘^Abd“ Tlah Khan Uzbak. 

A noble of Humayun’s Court. After the defeat of Hernu, he received 
the title of Shuja‘'at Khan, got Kalpi as tuyul, and served under Adham 
Khan (No. 19) in Gujrat. When Baz Bahadur, after the death of Pir 
Muhammad, had taken possession of Malwa, '^Abd“ ’Hah was made 
a Panjhazdri, and was sent to Malwa with almost unlimited authority. 
He re-conquered the province, and “ reigned in Mandu like a king ”. 
Akbar found it necessary to move against him. *’ Abd" ’llah, after some 
unsuccessful fighting, fled to Gujrat, pursued by Qasim Khan of Nishapur 
(No. 40). Leaving his wives in the hands of his enemies, he fled M’ith hie 
young son to Changiz Khan, an officer of Sultan Mahmud of Gujrat. 
Hakim "^Ayn" ’l-Mulk Mas dispatched to Changiz with the request to 
deliver up *’ Abd“ ’llah, or to dismiss him. Changiz Khan did the latter. 

Abd“ ’llah again appeared in Malwa, and was hotly pursued by Shahab“ 
’d-Din Ahmad Khan (No. 26), who nearly captured him. With great 
difficulties he eluded his pursuers, and managed to reach Jaunpur, 
where he died a natural death during the rebellion of Khan Zaman 
(No. 13). 

15. Shams’^ ’d-Din Muhammad Atga Khan. 

Son of Mir Yar Muhammad of Ghazni, a simple farmer. Shams'* 
’d-Din, when about twenty years old, once dreamed that he held the 
moon under his arm, which dream was justified by the unparalleled 
luck which he owed to a little deed of kindness. Shams" ’d-Din entered 
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Prince Kamian’s service as a common soldier, and was present in the 
fatal battle of Qanawj (10th Muharram, 947). Humayun, after the 
defeat, crossed the river “ on an elephant ”, and dismounted on the 
other side, where a soldier who had escaped death in the current, stretched 
out his hand to assist the emperor to jump on the high bank. This 
soldier was Shams’^ ’d-Dln. Humayiin attached him to his service, 
and subsequently appointed his wife wet nurse (angrtr) to Prince Akbar 
at Amarkot, conferring upon her the title of Ji Ji Anaga. Shams" 
’d-Din remained with the young prince whilst Humayun was in Persia, 
and received after the emperor’s restoration the title of Atga (foster 
father) Khan. Humayun sent him to Hisar, which Sirkar had been set 
aside for Prince Akbar’s maintenance. 

After Akbar’s accession, Atga Khan was dispatched to Kabul to 
bring to India the Empress mother and the other Begums. Soon after, 
on the march from Mankot to Lahor, the elephant affair took place, which 
has been related under Bayrdm Khan, p. 331. He held Khushab in the 
Panjab as jagir, and received, after Bayram’s fall, the insignia of that 
chief. He was also appointed Governor of the Panjab. He defeated 
Bayram Khan near Jalindhar, before Akbar could come up, for which 
victory Akbar honoured him with the title of A'^zam ^an. In the sixth 
year, he came from Labor to the'Court, and acted as Vakil either in 
supersession of Mun'^im Khan or by “usurpation”, at which Akbar 
connived. Mun'^im Khan and Shahab j^an (No. 26) felt much annoyed 
at this, and instigated Adham {vide No. 19) to kiU Atga Khan.^ 12th 
Ramazan, 969. 

For Atga Khan’s brothers vide Nos. 16, 28, 63, and for his sons. 
Nos. 18 and 21. The family is often called in Histories Atga Khdyl ^ 
“ the fo.ster father battalion.” 

16. Khan-i Kalan Mir Muhanunad, elder brother of Atga Khan. 

He served under Kamran and Humayun, and rose to high dignity 
during the reign of Akbar. Whilst Governor of the Panjab, where most 
of the Atgas (Atga Khaul) had jagirs, he distinguished himself in the 
war with the Ghakkars, the extirpation of Sultan Adam, and in keeping 
down Kamal Khan. In the ninth year he assisted Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim against Mirza Sulayman (No. 5), restored him to the throne 
of Kabul, settled the country, and sent back the imperial troops under 


' He stabbed at the Atga, and ordered one of his own servants, an Uzbak, of the 
name of Wiusham Beg, to kill him. Badd,oni (p. 52) and Elphinatone in. 502 1 11 sav 
that Adh*»ra himself killed Atga. ' ' * ^ 

[* KhayL trx)p, tribe, etc. — P.] 
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his brother Qutb“ ’d-Din (No. 28), though Akbar had appointed the latter 
AtaViq of the Prince. But Jvhan-i Kalan did not get on well with M. M. 
Hakim, especially when the Prince had given his sister Fal^" ’n-Nisa 
Begum (a daughter of Humayun by Jujak Begum, and widow of Mir 
Shah ‘'Abd^ ‘I-Ma‘'ali) to Khwaja Hasan Naqshbandi in marriage. To 
avoid quarrels, Khan-i Kalan L-ft Kabul one night and returned to Labor. 

In the 13th year (976) the Atga Khaul was removed *from the Panjab, 
and ordered to repair to Agra. Khan-i Kalan received Sambhal as jagir, 
whilst Husayn Quli Khan (No. 24) was appointed to the Panjab. In 981, he 
was sent by Akbar in advance, for the reconquest of Gujrat {Bad. II, 165). 
On the march, near Sarohi (Ajmir), he was wounded by a Rajput, 
apparently without cause ; but he recovered. After the conquest, he 
was made governor of Patan (Nahrwala). He died at Patan in 983. 

He was a poet and wrote under the taJAallus of “ Ghaznawl in 
allusion to his birthplace. Bada.onI (HI, 287) praises him for his 
learning. 

His eldest son, Fazil Khan (No. 156). was a Hazarl, and was killed 
when Mirza Aziz Koka (No. 21) was shut up in Ahmadnagar. His second 
son, Farrulh Khan (No. 232) was a Pansadi. Nothing else is known 
of him. 

17. Mirza Sharaf" ’d-Din Husayn, son of Khwaja Mu‘’in. 

He was a man of noble descent. His father. Kliawja Mu‘’in, was the 
son of Khawand Mahmud, second son of Khwaja Kalan (known as Khwa- 
jagan Khwajah eldest son of the renowned saint Khwaja Nasir'^ 'd-Din 
‘^Ubayd'* ’llah Ahrar. Hence Mirza Sharaf“ 'd-Din Husayn is generally 
called Ahrdrl. 

His grandfather, Khawand Mahmud, went to India, was honorably 
received by Humayun, and died at Kabul. 

His father, Khwaja Mu'^In, was a rich, but avaricious man ; he held 
the tract of land called ‘‘ Rudlhana-yi Nasheb and served under 
‘’Abd“ ’Hah Khan, ruler of Kashgar. He was married to Kijak Begum, 
daughter of Mir ‘^Ala'^'^ '1-Mulk of Tirmiz, who is a daughter of FalAr 
Jahan Begum, daughter of Sultan Abu Sa’'id Mirza. “ Hence the blood of 
Timur also flowed in the veins of Mirza Sharaf" 'd-Din Husayn.” As the 
son did not get on well with his father, he went to Akbar. Through the 
powerful influence of Mahum, Akbar's nuise, and Adham ^an, her son 
(No. 19), Mirza Sharaf was appointed Panjhazdrl. In the 5th year, 
Akbar gave him his sister BalAshI Banu Begum in marriage, and made 
him governor of Ajmir and Nagor. In 969, when Akbar went to Ajmir, 
Mirza Sharaf joined the emperor, and distinguished himself in the siege 
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of Mairtlia, which was defended by Jagmal and Devidas, the latter of 
whom was killed in an engagement subsequent to their retreat from 
the fort. 

In 970, Mirza Sharaf's father came to Agra, and was received with 
great honours by Akbar. In the same year. Ilhza Sharaf. from motives 
of suspicion, fled from Agra over the frontier, pursued by Husayn Qull 
Kluin (Xo. 24). and other grandees. His father, ashamed of his ^on’s 
behaviour, left for Hijaz. but died at Cambay. The ship on wliich was 
his bodv, foundered. Hirza Sharaf stayed for some time with Changlz 
Klian, a Gujrat noble, and then joined the rebellion of the MTrzas. When 
Giijrat was conquered, he fled to the Dakhin. and passing through 
Baglana. was captured by the Zamindar of the ]jlace, who after the 
conquest of Surat handed him over to Akbar. To frighten him. Akbar 
ordered him to be put under the feet of a tame elephant, and after having 
kept him for some time imprisoned, he sent him to Muzaft'ar Khan. 
Governor of Bengal (Xo. 37), who was to give him a jagir. should be find 
that the Mirza showed signs of repentance : but if not. to send him to 
Makkah. Huzaffar was waiting for the proper season to have him sent 
off, when Hir ila‘'sum-i Kabuli rebelled in Bihar. Joined by Baba 
Khan Qacishiil, the rebels besieged Muzaffar Khan in Tam la and over- 
powered him. -Mirza Sharaf fled to them, after having taken posses.sion 
of the hidden treasures of Muzaft’ar. But subsequently he became 
Ma'^sum’s enemy. Each was waiting for an opjiortunity to kill the other. 
Ma'^sum at la.st bribed a boy of the name of Mahmud, whom Mirza 
Sharaf liked, and had his enemy poisoned. Mirza Sharafs death took' 
place in 98S. He is wrongly called Siefmidecn in Stewart's History of 
Bengal (j). lOS). 

IS. Yusuf Muhammad Khan, eldest son of .Atga j^an (Xo. lb). 

He was Akbar's foster brother [koka or kaknUdsh): When twelve years 
old, he distinjjuished himself in the fight with Bayram (p. 332. ]. 9), 
and was made Khiin. Wlmn his father had been killed by Adham Kluln 
(Xo. 19) Akbar took care of him and his younger brother ‘■Aziz Koka 
(Xo. 21). He disringuished himself during the .several rebellions of Khan 
Zaman (Xo. 13). 

He died from e.xcessive drinking in 973. Bad. II, j). 84. 

19. Adham Khan.^ son of -Mahum Anga. 

The name of his father is unknown ; he hs evidentlv a roval bastard. 


^ Generally called in European histories Adam Khan ; but his name is not |,jT. 
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His mother Mahum was one of Akbar’s nurses (anyd),^ and attended 
on Akbar “ from the cradle till after his accession She appears to have 
had unbounded influence in the Harem and over Akbar himself, and 
Mun'^im IQian (Xo. 11), who after Bayram's fall had been appointed 
Vakil, was subject to her counsel. She also played a considerable part 
in bringing about Payram's fall ; Fa l. II, p. Sii. 

Adham Khan was a Panjhazdrl, and distinguished liimseK in the 
siege of ilankoL- Eayram lOian, in the third year, gave him Hatkanth,® 
South-East of Agra, as jagir, to check the rebels of the Bhadauriva 
elan, who even during the preceding reign.s had given much trouble. 
Though he accused Bayram of partiality in bestowing bad jaglrs upon 
such as he did not like. Adham did his best to keej) down the Bhadau- 
riyas. After Bayram's fall, he was sent, in 968. together with Pir 
Muhammad Khan to Malwah. defeated Baz Bahadur near Sarangpur, 
and took pos.session of Bahadur's treasures and dancing girls. His 
sudden fortune made him refractory ; he did not send the booty to Agra, 
and Akbar thought it necessary to ]>ay him an une.xjiected visit, when 
Mahum Anga found means to bring her son to his senses. Akbar left 
after four days. On his departure, Adham prevailed on his mother 
to send back two beautiful dancing girls : but when Akbar heard of it, 
Adham turned them away. They were captured, and killed by IMahum's 
orders. Akbar knew the whole, but said nothing aliout it. On his return 
to Agra, however, he recalled Adham. and ajipointed Pir iMuhammad 
governor of Malwah. 

At Court, Adham met again Atga Ivhan. whom both he and Muntim 
Khan envied and hated. On the 12th Eama/an 969, when Mun‘’im 
Khan, Atga Khan, and several other grandees had a nighth' meeting 
in the state hall at Agra, Adham Khan with some followers, suddenlv 


^ This is the pronunciation niven in the Calcutta (Jhaghatai Dictionary. Misled by 
the printed editions of Bada.oni, Finshta, Khafi Khan, etc.. 1 put on p. 223 of my text 
-edition of the A^In, Mahum Aljah, as if it was the name of a man. Klidfi Klian J, 

p. J32. I. (i from below. 

^ The Ma^usir Hives a short history of this foit, partly taken from the Akbarniima. 

® Hatkanth was held by Kajputs of the Bhadauriva elan. Vide, Be.amcs's edition of 
Elliot’s Glossary, II, p. 80, and J, 27^ where the word is doubtful, though it is 
certainly not Lahore ; for the old spelling “ Jmhawar ’* for “ Lalior ” had ceased when the 
author of the Ma}^znn-i AfijJmni wrote. Besides, a place in Gwaliar is meant, not far 
from the Sindh river. For^i^k^ the two editions of Bada.oni have ; Dorn has 
Behair ; Briggs has Yehar ; the Lucknow edition of Finshta has .Vf . There is a town 
and Pargaiia of the name of in .Sirkar Rantanbhur. 

The passage in the Akbarnama regarding Adham Khan q^uoted by Elliot may lie found 
among the eientg of the third year. 

Another nest of robbers was the eight villages, called Athgah, near Sakit, in the Sirkar 
of Qanawj. 
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entered. All rose to greet him, when Adham struck Atga with his 
dagger, and told one of his companions {vide p. 338) to kill him. He then 
went with the dagger in his hand towards the sleeping apartments of 
Akhar, who had been awakened by the noise in the state hall. Looking 
out from a window, he saw what had happened, rushed forward sword 
in hand, and met Adham on a high archway (aywdn) near the harem. 
“ Why have you killed my foster father, you son of a bitch ? {hachcha-yi 
Idda), cried Akhar. “ Stop a moment. Majesty,'’ replied Adham, seizing 
Akbar’s arms, “ first inquire.” Akbar drew away his hands and struck 
Adham a blow in the face, which sent him “ spinning ” to the ground. 
“ Why are you standing here gaping ?” said Akbar to one of his attendants 
of the name of Farhat Khan ; “ bind this man."’ This was done, and at 
Akbar 's orders Adham Khan was twice thrown down from the dais 
(suffa) of the Ayivdn to the ground, with his head foremost. The corpses 
of Adham and Atga were then sent to Dihll. 

Mahum Anga heard of the matter, and thinking that her son had 
been merely imprisoned, she repaired, though sick, from Dihli to Agra. 
On seeing her, Akbar said, “ He has killed my foster father, and I have 
taken his life.” “ Your Majesty has done well.” replied Mahum, turning 
pale, and left the hall. Forty days after, .she died from grief, and was 
buried with her son in Dihll in a tomb which Akbar had built for them. 
For Adham’s brother, vide Xo. 60. 

20. Pir Muhammad ]^an of Shtrwun.^ 

Xothing is known of his father. Plr Muhammad was a Midla, and 
attached himself to Bavram in Qandahar. Through Bayram’s influence 
he was raised to the dignity of Amir on Akbar's accession. He dis- 
tinguished himself in the war with Hemu, and received subsequently the 
title of Xasir** ’1-Mulk. His pride offended the Cha^ata'’! nobles, and, 
at last, Bavram himself to whom he once refused admittance when he 
called on him at a time he was sick. 

Bayram subsequently ordered him to retire, sent him, at the instiga- 
tion of Shaykh Gada''! (vide p. 282) to the Fort of Biyana, and then forced 
him to go on a pilgrimage. Whilst on his way to Gujrat, Plr Muhammad 
received letters from Adham Khan (No. 19) asking him to delay. He 
stayed for a short time at Rantanbhur ; but being pursued by Bayram’s 
men, he continued his journey to Gujrat. This harsh treatment annoyed 
Akbar, and accelerated Bayram's fall. Whilst in Gujrat, P. M. heard of 

'■ In my text edition, p. 223, Xo. 20, dele Shirwan is also the birth-place o£ 
Kiiaqanl. The spelling Sharwan given in the does not appear to be usual. 
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Ba^Tam's disgrace, and returned at once to AkBar who made him a 
i£han. In 968, he was appointed with Adham Khan to conquer Malwah, 
of which he was made sole governor after Adham's recall. In 969, he 
defeated Baz Bahadur who had invaded the country, drove him away, and 
took Bijagarh from I‘'timad Khan. Baz Bahadur's general. He then made 
a raid into Khandes, which was governed by Miran Muhammad Shah, 
sacked the capital Burhanpur, slaughtered most unmercifulh’ the 
inhabitants, and carried off immense booty, when he was attacked by 
Baz Bahadur and defeated. Arriving at night on his flight at the bank 
of the Xarbaddah, he insisted on crossing it, and perished in the river. 

21. Khan-i A'^zam Mirza “^Aziz Eoka, son of Atua Khan (Xo. 15). 

His mother was Jl Jl Anaga (vide p. 338). He grew up with Akbar, 
who remained attached to him to the end of his life. Though often 
offended by his boldness, Akbar would but rarely punish him : he used 
to say, “ Between me and Aziz is a river of milk which I cannot cross.’’ 

On the removal of the Atga (p. 338) from the Panjab, 

he retained Dipalpur, where he was visited by Akbar in the 16th year 
(978) on his pilgrimage to the tomb of ShayWt Farld-i Shakkarganj at 
Ajhodhan (Pak Patan, or Patan-i Panjab). 

In the 17th vear, after the conquest of Ahmadabiid, Mirzii “^Azlz was 
appointed governor of Gujrat as far as the iMahindra river, whdst Akbar 
went to conquer iSurat. Muhammad Ilusayn .Mirza and Shah Mirza, 
joined by Sher Kbiin Ffiladi, thereupon beseiged Patan ; but they were 
at last defeated by 3Iirza “^Aziz and Qulb“ 'd-Din. “^Aziz then returned 
to Ahmadabad. When Akbar, on the 2nd Safar 981, returned to Fathpur 
Sikri, IlAtiyari* 'lAIulk. a Gujrati noble, occupied Idar, and then moved 
against “^Aziz in Ahmadabad. iiuhammad Ilusayn Mirza also came from 
the Dakhin, and after attacking Karabhavit (Cambay), they besieged 
Ahmadabiid. ‘’Aziz held liitnself bravely. The siege was raised by Akbar, 
who surprised the rebels ^ near Patan. During the tiglit -Muhammad 
Husayn .Mirza and Ikhtiyar'* T-Mulk were killed. The victory was chiefly 
gained by Akbar himself, who with 1(X) chosen men fell upon the enemy 
from an ambush. ‘’Aziz had subsequently to fight with the sons of 
IjAriyar^ 1-Mulk. 

In the 20th year Akbar introduced the Dd(j}i (A‘in 7), which proved 
a source of great dissatisfaction among the Amirs. Mirza “^Aziz especially 


* .Vkbar left .\gra on the 4th Rabi? I, and attacked thcMIr/a.s on the nintli da> after 
hia departure. The distance betwren Agra and Patan being 400 /-os, .Akbar .s forced march 
has often been admireil. Brigg.s, II, p. 241. [Thisditfeis from the .tkbar-nama. B ] 
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showed himself so disobedient that Akbar was compelled to deprive him 
temporarily of his rank. 

Though restored to his honours in the 23rd year, M. ‘^Azlz remained 
unemployed till the 25th year (988), when disturbances had broken out in 
Bengal and Bihar {vide iluzaffar Khan, Xo.. 37). ‘■Aziz was promoted 
to a command of Five Thousand, got the title of A'^zam Khan, and was 
dispatched with a large army to quell the rebellion. His time was fully 
occupied in establishing order in Bihar. Towards the end of the 26th 
year, he rejoined the emperor, who had returned from Kabul to Fathpur 
Sikrl. During Aziz’s ab.sence from Bihar, the Bengal rebels had occupied 
Hajipur, opposite Patna ; and ‘■Aziz, in the 27th year, was again sent 
to Bihar, with orders to move into Bengal. After collecting the Tuyuldars 
of Ilahabad, Audh, and Bihar, he occupied Garhi, the “ key ” of 
Bengal. After .sever?', minor fights with the rebels under Ma‘’sum-i 
Kabuli, and Majnun Khan Qaqshal, “^Azlz succeeded in gaining 
over the latter, which forced Ma'^.sum to withdraw. The imperial 
troops then commenced to Operate again.st Qutlu, a LohanI Af^an, 
who during these disturbances had occupied OrlsA and a portion of 
Bengal. ‘•Aziz, however, took this ill. and handing over the command 
to iShahbaz Khan-i Kambu, returned to his lands in Bihar. Soon 
after, he joined Akbar at Ilahabiid, and wa.s trairsferred to Garha and 
Raisin. (993). 

In the 31st year (994). M. “^Azlz wa.s appointed to the Dakhin ; but 
as the ojieratious were fru.strated through the envy of Shahab“ ’d-Dln 
Ahmad (Xo. 20) and other grandees, ‘^Azlz withdrew, plundered iliehpur 
in Barar, and then retreated to Gujrat. where the Khan Khanan was 
(Brigg.s, 11, 2.57). 

In the 32nd year, Prince Murad married a daughter of M. “^Azlz. 
Towards tin- end of the 34th year. “^Azlz was aj)pointed Governor of Gujrat 
in succes.sioii to the Kh;5n KJianan. In the 36th year, he moved against 
Sultan iMuzafl'ar, and defeated him in the following year. He then reduced 
Jam and other zarnindars of Kachh to obedience, and conquered Somnat 
and sixteen other harbour towns (37th year). .Junagarh also, the capital 
of the ruler of Sorath. .submitted to him (oth ZI Qa'-da 999), and Miyan 
Khan and Taj Khan, sons of Dawlat j^an ibn-i Amin Khan-i Ghorl, 
joined the Mughuls. ‘■Aziz gave both of them jagirs. He had now leisure 
to hunt down Sultan Muzaffar, who had taken refuge with a Zamindar of 
Dwarka. In a fight the latter lost his life, and Muzaffar fled to Kachh, 
followed by ‘’Aziz. There also the Zarnindars submitted, and soon after 
delivered Sultan Muzaffar into his hands. Xo sooner had he been brought 
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to the Mirza than he asked for permission to step aside to perform a 
call of nature, and cut his throat with a razor. 

In the 39th year Akbar recalled M. ‘-Aziz, as he had not been at Court 
for several years ; but the Mirza dreading the religious innovations 
at Court, ^ marched against Diu under the pretext of conquering it. 
He made, however, peace with the “ Farangi " and embarked for Hijaz 
at Balawal, a harbour town near Somnat, accompanied by his six younger 
sons (Khurram, Anwar, "^Abd" llah. “^Abd^ '1-Latif. Murtaza, “^Abd^ d- 
Ghafuri. six daughters, and about one hundred attendants. Akbar 
felt sorry for his sudden departure, and with his usual magnanimity, 
promoted the two eldest sons of the IMlrza (M. Shamsi and 
M. Shadman). 

M. ‘lAziz sj^ient a great deal of money in Makkah ; in fact he was so 
“ fleeced ”, that his attachment to Islam was much cooled down ; and 
being assured of Akbar's good wishes for his welfare, he embarked for 
India, landed again at Balawal, and joined Akbar in the beginning of 
1003. He now became a member of the “Divine Faith ” (vide p. 217,1. 33), 
was appointed Governor of Bihar, was made Vakil in 1004, and received 
Multan as Jagir. 

In the 45th year (1008) he accompanied -Akbar to Aslr. His mother 
died about the same time, and Akbar himself assisted in carrying the 
coffin. Through the mediation of the Mirza, Bahadur IGian, ruler of 
Khandes, ceded -A.slr to -Akbar towards the end of the same year. Soon 
after. Prince Khusraw married one of Aziz’s daughters. 

At -Akbar's death, Man Singh and Al. -Aziz were anxious to proclaim 
Khusraw succes.sor ; but the atteiujit failed, as Shaykh Farld-i Bulffiari 
and others had proclaimed Jahangir before .Akbar had clo.sed his eyes. 
Alan Singh left the Fort of -Agra with Khu.sraw, in order to go to Bengal. 
“^-Aziz wished to accompany him, sent his whole family to the E5ja, 
and sujjermt ended the burial of the dcceas'xl monarch. He countenanced 
Khusraw s rebellion, and escaped capita! pimi.shment tiirough the inter- 
cession of several courtiers, and of Salima Sultan Begum and other 
princesses of Akbar's harem. Not long after, I^waja .Abu 'l-Ilasan 
laid before Jahangir a letter written some years ago by “^Aziz to Baja 
‘^-Ali Khiln of Khandc.s, in which “^-Aziz had ridiculed -Akbar in very strong 
language. Jahangir gave ‘^-\ziz the letter and asked him to read it before 


^ M. CAziz ndu-nled .Akbar's tendencies to Hinduism and the orders of the “ Divine 
Faith ”. He u.sed to call Fayzi and .-Vbri I’-Fazl, <rL'-man and <:.l/r. His disparaging 
remarks led to his di.sgrace on the accession of Jalnlngir, as related below. 
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the whole Court, which he did without the slightest hesitation, thus 
incurring the blame of all the courtiers present. Jahangir deprived 
him of his honours and lands, and imprisoned him. 

In the 3rd year of Jahangir's reign (1017), M. was restored to 
his rank, and appointed (nominally) to the command of Gujrat, his eldest 
son, Jahangir Qull Khan, being his In the 5th year, when matters 

did not go on well in the Dakhin, he was sent there with 10,000 men. 
In the 8th vear (1022), Jahangir went to Ajmlr, and appointed, at the 
request of '’Aziz, Shahjahan to the command of the Dakhin forces, whilst 
he was to remain as adviser. But Shahjahan did not like M. ‘•Aziz on 
account of his partiality for Khusraw, and llahabat Khan was dispatched 
from Court to accompany Aziz from Udaipur to Agra. In the 9th year, 
‘’Aziz was again imprisoned, and put under the charge of Asaf Khan 
in the Fort cf Gwaliyar (Tuzuk, p. 127). He was set free a year later, 
and soon after restored to his rank. In the 18th year, he was appointed 
AtdViq to Prince Da war Bakhsh, who had been made Governor of Gujrat. 
M. '■Aziz died in the 19th year (1033) at Ahmadabad. 

‘’Aziz was remarkable for ease of address, intelligence, and his 
knowledge of history. He also wrote poems. Historians quote the 
following aphorism from his “ pithy ” sayings. “ A man should marry 
four wives — a Persian woman to have somebody to talk to ; a KhurasanI 
woman, for his housework ; a Hindu woman, for nursing his children ; 
and a woman from Mawarannahr, to have some one to whip as a warning 
for the other three.” Vide Ibqalnama, p. 230. 

Koka means “ foster brother and is the same as the Turkish 
Kukaldash or Kukaltdsh. 

jMirzii “^^Azlz'.s sons. 1. Mlrzu Shamkl (No. 163). He has been 
mentioned above. During the reign of Jahangir he rose to importance, 
and received the title of Jahangir Quli Khan. 

2. Mlrzu Sliddnidn (No. 233). He received the title of Shad Khan. 
Tuzuk, p. 99. 

3. Mlrzd Kdi_urru)ii (No. 177). He was made by Akbar governor of 
Junagarh in Gujrat, received the title of Kamil Khan under Jahangir, 
and accompanied Prince Khurram (Shahjahan) to the Dakhin. 

4. Mlrzu ‘•Ahd"' dlali (No. 257) received under Jahangir the title of 
Sardar ^an. He accompanied his father to Port Gwaliyar. 

5. Mlrzd Anwar (No. 2u6) was married to a daughter of Zayn Khan 
Koka (No. 34). 

All of them were promoted to commanderships of Five and Two 
Thousands. “^Aziz’s other sons have been mentioned above. 
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A sister of M. *;Aziz, Mali Banu, was married to ‘'Abd“ ’r-Rahim 
Khan Khanan. (No. 29). 

22. Bahadur Khan-i Shaybani, (younger) brother of Khan Zaman. 
(No. 13). 

His real name is Muhammad Sa^Id. Humayun on his return from 
Persia put him in charge of the District of Dawar. H6 then planned a 
rebellion and made preparations to take Qandahar, which was com- 
manded by Shah Muhammad Khan of Qalat (No. 95). The latter, however, 
fortified the town and applied to the king of Persia for help, as he could 
not expect Humayun to send him assistance. A party of Qizilbashes 
attacked Bahadur, who escaped. 

In the 2nd year, when Akbar besieged Mankot, Bahadur, at the 
request of Bayram ^an, was pardoned, and received Multan as jagir. 
In the 3rd year, he assisted in the conquest of Malwa. After Bayram’s 
fall, through the influence of Mahum Anga {vide p. 310), he was made 
VakV, and was soon after appointed to Itawa (Sirkar of Agra). 

Subsequently he took an active part in the several rebellions of his 
elder brother {vide p. 336). After his capture, Shahbaz lOian i-Kambu 
7No. 80) killed him at Akbar s order. 

Like his brother he was a man of letters (Bad. Ill, 239). 

23. Raja Bihari Mai, son of Prithiraj Kachhwaha. 

In some historical MSS. he is called Bihdrd Mol. There were two 
kinds of Kachhwaha, Rajawat and Shaykhawat. to the former of which 
Bihari Mai belonged. Their ancient family seat was Amber in the Suba 
of Ajmir. Though not so extensive as Marwar. the revenues of Amber 
were larger. 

Bihari Mai was the first Rajput that joined Akbar's Court. The 
flight ^ of Humayun from India h.ad been the cause of several disturbances. 
HajI Khan, a servant of Sher Khan, had attacked Narnaul, the jagir of 
Majnun Khan Qaqshal (No. 50), who happened to be a friend of the Raja’s. 
Through his intercession both came to an amicable settlement ; and 
Majnun Khan, after the defeat of Hemu (963), brought Bihari Mai’s 
services to the notice of the emperor. The Raja was invited to come to 
court, where he was presented before the end of the first year of Akbar’s 
reign. At the interview Akbar was seated on a wild {tnast)^ elephant. 


'■ The “ flight ” of Humayun from India was a delicate subjectfor Mugiiul hiatorians. 
Abu M-Fazl generally uses euphemisms, as an ivaqi<ia-yi ndguziry “ that unavoidable 
event,” or nViZrt/ (departure) ; or dimidaTi-i the coming of Sher Kh an ( not Sher 

Shah), etc. 

[® in rut ; furious. — P.] 


22 
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and as the animal got restive and ran about, the people made way ; 
only Bihari Mai's Rajput attendants, to the surprise of Akbar, stood firm. 

In the 6th year of his reign (969), Akbar made a pilgrimage to the 
tomb of Mu'^in-i ChishtT at Ajmir, and at Kalali. Chaghta Khan reported 
to the Emperor, that the Raja had fortified himseh in the passes, as 
Sharaf'^ ’d-Din Husayn (No. 17), Governor of Mahva, had made war 
upon him, chiefly at the instigation of Soja, son of Puran Mai, elder 
brother of the Raja. Sharaf“ ’d-Din had also got hold of -Jagnath (No. 69), 
son of the Raja, Raj Singh (No. 174), son of Askaran, and Kangar, son 
of Jagmal (No. 134), his chief object being to get possession of Amber 
itself. At Deosa, 40 miles east of Jaipur, Jaima, son of Rupsi (No. 118), 
Bihari Mai’s brother, who was the chief of the country, joined Akbar, 
and brought afterwards, at the request of the emperor, his father Rupsi. 
At Sanganir, at last, Bihari Mai with his whole family, attended, and was 
most honorably received. His request to enter Akbar’s service and to 
strengthen the ties of friendship by a matrimonial alliance, was granted. 
On his return from Ajmir, Akbar received the Raja’s daughter at Sambhar, 
and was joined, at Ratan, by the Raja himself, and his son Bhagawant 
Das, and his grandson Kuwar Man Singh. They accompanied Akbar 
to Agra, where Bihari Mai was made a Commander of Five Thousand. 
Soon after Bihari Mai returned to Amber. He died at Agra (Xabaqat). 

Amber is said to have been founded a.d. 967 by Dhola Ray, son of 
Sora, of whom Bihari Mai was the 18th descendant.^ 

The Akbernama mentions the names of four brothers of Bihari Mai. 
1. Puran Mai ; 2. Rupsi (No. 118) ; 3. Askaran {vide No. 174) ; 4. Jagmal 
(No. 134). Bihari Mai is said to have been younger than Puran Mai, 
but older than the other three. 

Three sons of Bihari Mai were in Akbar 's service — 1. Bhagwan Das 
- (No. 27) ; 2. Jagannath (No. 69) ; and 3. Salhadi (No. 267). 

24. ^an Jahan Husayn ftuli Khan.- son of Wali Beg Zu T-Qadr. 

He is the son of Bayram Khan’s sister. His father Wali Beg Zu ’I-Qadr 
was much attached to Bayram, and was captured in the fight in the 
Pargana of (Jalindhar, wdc p. 3-32, 1. 5), but died immediatelv 

y ' •• 

afterwards from the woimds received in battle. Akbar looked upon him 
as the chief instigator of Bayram’s rebellion, and ordered his head to 


‘ The present Maharaja of Jaipur is the 34th descendant ; vide Selections Government 
of India, No, LXV, 1868. Amber was deserted in 1728, when Jai Singh II founded the 
modern Jaipur. 

* Husayn Qull Beg. Ma*'dnir. 
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be cut off, which was sent all over Hindustan. AVhen it was brought to 
Itawa, Bahadur Khan {No. 22) killed the foot soldiers (tmvdchis) that 
carried it. I^an Jahaii had brought Ba^Tam's insignia from Mewat 
to Akbar, and as he was a near relation of the rebel, he was detained 
and left under charge of Asaf Khan *^Abd" ‘1-MajId, Commander of 
Dihll. When Ba\Tam had been pardoned, Khan Jahan was released. 
He attached himself henceforth to Akbar. 

In the 8th year (end of 971) he was made a ]^an and received orders 
to foUow up Sharaf“ "d-Din Husayn (Xo. 17). Ajmir and Xagor were 
given him as tugul. He took the Fort of Jodhpur from Chandar Sen, 
son of Ray Maldeo, and distinguished himself in the pursuit of Udai 
Singh during the siege of Chitor. 

In the 13th year (976) he was transferred to the Panjab, whither he 
went after assisting in the conquest of Rantanbhiir. 

In the 17th year he was ordered to take Xagarkot, which had belonged 
to Raja Jai Chand. Bada,oni says (II, p. 161) that the war was merely 
undertaken to pro\dde Bir Bar with a jagir. Akbar had Jai Chand 
imprisoned, and BudH Chand, his son, thinking that his father was dead, 
rebelled, ^an Jahan, on his way, conquered Fort Kotla, reached 
Xagarkot in the beginning of Rajab 980, and took the famous Bhawan 
temple outside of the Fort. The siege was progressing and the town 
reduced to extremities, when it was reported that Ibrahim Husayn 
Dlirza and Mas‘’ud Mirza had invaded the Panjab. ^an Jahan therefore 
accepted a payment of five mans of gold and some valuables, and raised- 
the siege. He is also said to have erected a Masjid in front of Jai Chand’s 
palace in the Fort, and to have read the Khutha in Akbar’s name (Friday, 
middle of Shawwal 980). 

Accompanied by Isma‘'Il Qull Khan and Mirza Yusuf ^an-i Rizawl 
(Xo. 35), Khan Jahan marched against the Mlrzas, surprised them in 
the Pargana of Talamba, 40 1ms from Multan, and defeated them. Ibrahim 
Husaym Mirza escaped to Multan, but ilas'-ud Husayn and several other 
Mlrzas of note were taken prisoners. 

In the 18th year (981) when Akbar returned to Agra after the conquest 
of Gujrat, he invited his Amirs to meet him, and Khan Jahan also came 
with his prisoners, whom he had put into cow skins with horns on, with 
their eyelids sewn together. Akbar had their eyes immediately 
opened, and even pardoned some of the prisoners. The victorious 


General Cunningham tells me that the correct name is Bidhi (Sansk. Vriddhi), not 
Budi, vide Index. — B.] 
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general received the title of Khan Jahan, “ a title in reputation next 
to that of Khan ^anan.” About the same time Sulayman, ruler of 
Badakhshan (p. 326) had come to India, driven away by his grandson 
Shahruldi (No. 7), and Khan Jahan was ordered to assist him in recovering 
his kingdom. But as in 983 Mun^'im Kh an Khanan died, and Bengal was 
unsettled, Khan Jahan was recalled from the Panjab, before he had 
moved into Badakhshan, and was appointed to Bengal, Raja Todar 
Mai being second in command. At Bhagalpur, Khan Jahan was met 
by the Amirs of Bengal, and as most of them were Chaghta^I nobles, he 
had, as Qizilbash, to contend with the same difficulties as Bayram Khan 
had had. He repulsed the Afghans who had come up as far as Garhl 
and Tanda ; but he met with more decided opposition at Ag Mahal, 
where Da^ud Khan had fortified himself. The Imperiafists suffered much 
from the constant sallies of the Afghans. Khan Jahan complained of the 
wilful neglect of his Amirs, and when Akbar heard of the death of Khwaja 
‘'Abd“ 'llah Naqshbandl, who had been purposely left unsupported in a 
skirmish, he ordered Muzaffar Khan. Governor of Bihar (No. 37) to 
collect his Jagirdars and join Khan Jahan (984). The fights near Ag 
Mahal were now resumed with new vigour. During a skirmish a cannon 
ball wounded Junayd-i KararanI, Da*ud’s uncle, ^ which led to a general 
battle (15th Rabi*' II, 984). The right wing of the Afghans, commanded 
by Kala Pahar, gave way when the soldiers saw their leader wounded, 
and the centre under Da^udwas defeated by Khan Jahan. Da*ud himself 
was captured and brought to Khan Jahan, who sent his head to Akbar. 

After this great victory, Khan Jahan dispatched Todar Mai to Court, 
and moved to Satgaw (HuglT) where Da'^ud’s family lived. Here he 
defeated the remnant of Da‘’ud’s adherents under Jamshed and MittI, 
and reannexed Satgaw, which since the days of old had been called 
BulghakMdna,^ to the Mughul empire. Da^ud’s mother came fo Khan 
Jahan as a suppliant. 

Soon after Malku Sa,i,® Raja of Kuch Bihar sent tribute and 54 
elephants, which Khan Jahan dispatched to Court. 

With the defeat and death of Da^ud, Bengal was by no means 
conquered. New troubles broke out in Bhati,* where the Afghans had 


* The Ed. Bibl. Indica of Badd,on% (II, 238) has by mistake ‘ uncle ’. Bada.onI says 
that the battle took place near Colgong (KhalgSw). 

* This nickname of SatgSw is evidently old. Even the word bulghdk (rebellion), 
which may be found on almost every page of the Tdrikh-i Firiiz Shdhi, is scarcely ever 
met with in historical works from the lOth century. It is noW quite obsolete. 

[' Bal Gosa,*.— B.] 

* For Bhdti, vide below under No. 32. 
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collected under Karim Dad, Ibrahim, and the rich Zamindar ‘■Isa .r ). 
With great difficulties Khan Jahan occupied that district, assisted by a 
party of Afghans who had joined him together with Da^ud's mother at 
Go, as and returned to Sihhatpur, a town which he had founded near 
Tanda. Soon after, he felt ill. and died after a sickness of six weeks in 
the same year (19th Shawwal, 986). 

Abu ’1-Fazl remarks that his death was opportune, inasmuch as the 
immense plunder collected by Khan Jahan in Bengal, had led him to the 
verge of rebellion. 

Khan Jahans son, Riza Quli (Xo. 274) is mentioned below among the 
Commanders of Three Hundred and Fifty. In the 47th vear he was made 
a Commander of Five Hundred with a contingent of 300 troopers. Another 
son, Rahim QulI, was a Commander of Two Hundred and Fifty (Xo. 333). 
For Khan Jahan’s brother, vide Xo. 46. 

23. Sa'^id ^an, son of Ya‘'qub Beg, son of Ibrahim Jabiiq. 

He is also called Sa'-Id Khan-i Chaghta^I. His family had long been 
serving under the Tlmurides. His grandfather Ibrahim Beg was an 
Amir of Humayun's, and distinguished himself in the Bengal wars. His 
son, Yusuf Beg, was attacked near Jaunpur by Jalal Khan (i.e., Salim 
Shah), and killed. His other son also, Ya^qub, Sa^Id's father, distinguished 
himself under Humayun. According to the Tabaqdt, he was the son of 
the brother of Jahangir Quli Beg, governor of Bengal under Humayun. 

Sa^Id rose. to the highest honours under Akbar. He was for some 
time Governor of Multan, and was appointed, in the 22nd year, ataUq 
of Prince Danyal. Some time after, he was made Subahdar of the 
Panjab, in supercession to Shah Quli Muhrim (Xo. 45), of whom the 
inhabitants of the Panjab had successfully comj)lained. Sa'^id again was 
succeeded in the governorship by Raja Bhagwan Das (Xo. 27), and 
received Sambhal as tuyul. In the 28th year, he was called to Court, 
was made a Commander of Three Thousand, and was sent to Hajipur 
(Patna) as successor to Mlrza‘^AzIzKoka(Xo. 21). Inthe32nd year, when 
Vazir Khan (Xo. 41) had died in Bengal, Sa^id was made Governor of 
Bengal, which office he held till the 40th year. He was also promoted 
to the rank of Panjhazdn. In the 40th year, Man Singh (Xo. 30) being 
appointed to Bengal, he returned to Court, and was, in the following 
year, again made Governor of Bihar. In the 48th year (1001), when 
Mirza Ghazi rebelled in Thatha after the death of his father, Mirza JanI 
Beg (No. 47), Sa'-Id was appointed to Multan and Bhakkar, and brought 
about the submission of the rebel. 

After the accession of Jahangir, he was offered the Governorship of 
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the Panjab on the condition that he should prevent his eunuchs from 
committing oppressions, which he promised to do. [Tuzuk, p. 6, 1. 2.) 
He died, however, before joining his post, and was buried “ in the garden 
of Sarhind 

His affairs during his lifetime were transacted by a Hindu of the 
name of Chetr Bhoj. Sa'^id had a passion for eunuchs, of whom he had 
1,200.^ One of these Khwajasaras, Hilal, joined afterwards Jahangir’s 
service ; he built Hilalabad, six kos N.W. from Agra, near Eankatta,® 
regarding which the Ma^dnr tells an amusing incident. Another eunuch, 
Ikhtiyar Khan, was his Vakil, and another, I'-tibar Khan, the Fawjdar 
of his jaglr. For Sa‘Id's brother, vide Xo. 70. 

26. Shihab Hjan, a Sayyid of Xlshapur. 

His full name is Shihab“ ’d-Din Ahmad Khan. He was a relation and 
friend of Mahum Anga (p. 311), and was instrumental in bringing about 
Bayram’s fall. From the beginning of Akbar’s reign, he was Commander 
of Dihll. When Akbar, at the^ request of Mahum, turned from Sikan- 
darabad to Dihll to see his sick mother, Shihab Khan told him that his 
journey, undertaken as it was without the knowledge of Ba}Tam Khan, 
might prove disastrous to such grandees as were not Bawam’s friends ; 
and the Chaghta*! nobles took this opportunity of reiterating their 
complaints, which led to Bayram’s disgrace. 

As remarked on p. 337, Shihab served in Malwah against “^Abd^ ’llah- 
Khan. 

In the 12th year (975) he was appointed Governor of Malwah, and 
was ordered to drive the Mirzas from that province. In the 13th year, 
he was put in charge of the Imperial domain lands, as Muzaffar Khan 
(No. 37) had too much to do with financial matters. 

In the 21st year, he was promoted to a command of Five Thousand, 
and was again appointed to Malwah ; but he was transferred, in the 
following year, to Gujrat, as Vazlr Khan (Xo. 41) had given no satisfaction. 
He was, in the 28th year, succeeded by 1‘^timad Khan (Xo. 119), and 
intended to go to Court ; but no sooner had he left Ahmadabad than he 
was deserted by his servants, who in a body joined Sultan Muzaffar. 
The events of the Gujrat rebellion are known from the histories. AVhen 
Mirza Khan Khanan (Xo. 29) arrived, Shihab was attached to Qulij 


^ If not acquired in Bengal, this predilection could not have been better satisfied 
elsewhere. The eunuchs of Bengal and Silhat were renowned ; for interesting passages 
vide, below'. Third Book, Suba of Bengal, and Tuzuk-i JakanglrT, pp. 72, 328. 

^ Sikandra (or Bihishtabad), where Akbar'a tomb is, lies halfway betw'een Agra 
and Rankatta. 
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Khan (Malwah Corps). He distinguished himself in the conquest of 
Bahroch (992), and received that district as tiiyul. In the 34th year 
(997), he was again made Governor of Malwa, in succession to M. ^Azlz 
Koka (No. 21). 

Shihab died in Malwah (Ujain, Tabaqdt) in 999. His wife. Baba Agha, 
was related to Akbar’s mother ; she died in 1005. 

During the time Shihab was Governor of Dihll, he repaired the canal 
which Firuz Shah had cut from the Parganah of ^izrabad to Safidun ; 
and called it Nahr-i Shihab. This canal was again repaired, at the order 
of Shahjahan, by the renowned Makramat Klian. and called 
Fayz Nahr, (20th year of Shahjahan). During the reign of Awrangzeb 
it M'as again obstructed^ but has now again been repaired and enlarged 
by the English. (*4sdr“ ’s-sanadid.) 

27. Raja Bhagwan Das, son of Raja Biharl Mai. 

In the histories we find the spellings Bhagumii, Bhagu'dnt, and Bhagwan. 
He joined Akbar's service with his father (No. 23). In 980, in the fight 
with Ibrahim Husayn illrza near Sarnal {Briggs, Sartal), he saved 
Akbar's life. He also distinguished himself against the Rana of Idar, 
whose son, Amr Singh, he brought to Court. MTien, in the 2.3rd year, 
the Kachwiihas had their tuyuls transferred to the Panjab, Raja Bh. D. 
was appointed Governor of the province. In the 29th year, Bh.'s daughter 
was married to Prince Salim, of which marriage Prince Khusraw was 
the offspring. In the 30th year, Bh. D. was made a commander of Five 
Thousand and Governor of Ziibulistan, as Man Singh was sent against 
the ,yusufza,Is. But Akbar, for some reason, detained him. In Khav^rabad. 
Bh. D. had a fit of madness, and wounded himself with a dagger ; but he 
recovered soon after in the hands of the Court Doctors. In the 32nd 
year, the jaglrs of the Riija and his family were transferred to Bihar, 
Man Singh taking the command of the province. 

Raja Bh. D. died in the beginning of 998 at Labor, a short time after 
Raja I'odar Mai (No. 39). People say that on returning from Todar 
Mai’s funeral, he had an attack of stranguary, of which he died. He had 
the title of Aw7r“ 7-*^ Uniara. 

The Jami “^Masjid of Labor was built by him. 

Regarding his sons, vide Nos. 30, 104, 336. 

28. ftutba 'd-Din ^an, youngest brother of Atga I^an (15). 

As he belonged to the Atga Kha>4 (vide p. 338), his tiiyrd was in the 
Panjab. He founded several mosques, etc., at Labor. 

In the 9th year (972), Akbar sent him to Kabul. During his stay 
there, he built a villa at Ghaznln. his birth-place. On the transfer of the 
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“ Atga Khavl ” from, the Panjab, Q. was appointed to Malwa. After the 
conquest of Gujrat, he received as jaglr the Sirkar of Bahroch (Broach), 

“ which lies south of Ahmadabad, and has a fort on the bank of the 
Narbudda near its mouth.” Subsequently he returned to Court, and was 
made a Commander of Five Thousand. 

In the 24th year (12th Rajab, 987), he was appointed atuMq to Prince 
Salim, received a dagii} and the title of Beglar Begi. Akbar also honoured 
him by placing at a feast Prince Salim on his shoulders. Afterwards Q. 
was again appointed to Bahroch “ as far as Nazrbar ”. In the 28th year 
(991). MuzafEar of Gujrat tried to make himself independent. Q. did not 
act in concert with other officers, and in consequence of his delay and 
timidity he was attacked and defeated by Muzaffar near Baroda. Q.’s 
servants even joined Muzaffar, whilst he himself retreated to the Fort 
of Baroda. After a short time he capitulated and surrendered to Muzaffar, 
who had promised not to harm him or his family. But at the advice of 
a Zamlndar, Muzaffar went to- Bahroch, occupied the fort in which Q.’s 
family lived, and confiscated his immense property (10 krors of rupees), 
as also 14 lacs of imperial money. Immediately after, Muzaffar had Q. 
murdered. 

His son, Na\vrang Khan, served under Mirza Khan Khanan (No. 29) in 
Gujrat (992), received a jaglr in Malwa and subsequently in Gujrat. 
He died in 999. 

The MSS. of the Tahagat, which I consulted, contain the remark that 
Nawrang Khan was a Commander of Four Thousand, and was, in 1001. 
governor of Junagarh. 

His second son, Gujar Khan, was a Ilafisadi (No. 193), and served 
chiefly under M. A'^zam Khan Koka (No. 21). He also had a tugul in 
Gujrat. 

29. Kb an Khanan Mirza '^Abd'* ’r-Eahim, son of Ba 3 n-am Khan. 

His mother was a daughter of Jamal Khan of Mewat.^ In 961, when 
Humayun returned to India, he enjoined his nobles to enter into matri- 
monial alliances with the Zamindars of the country, and after marrying 
the eldest daughter of Jamal Khan, he asked Bayram Khan to marry 
the younger one. 

M. '^Abd“ ’r- Rahim was born at Labor, 14th Safar 964. When Bayram 
Khan was murdered at Patan in Gujrat (p. 332), his camp was plundered 


* A kind of warm mantle — a great distinction under the Timurides. 

* He was the nephew^ of Hasan Khan of Mewat {Bad, I, p. 361). In the fourth Book 
of the A^in, <iAbu’l-Fazl says that the Khanzadas of Mewat were chiefly converted 
Januha Rajputs. 
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by some Afc^hans ; but Muhammad Amin Diwana and Baba Zambur 
managed to remove the child and his mother from the scene of plunder 
and bring them to Ahmadabad, fighting on the road with the Afghan 
robbers. From Ahmadabad, M. “^Abd" ’r-Rahim was taken to AJrbar 
(969), who, notwithstanding the insinuations of malicious courtiers, took 
charge of him. He gave him the title of Mlrzd I^dn, and married him 
subsequently to Mah Banu, sister of M. “JAziz Koka (No. 21). 

In 981, M. “^Abd*^ 'r-Eahim accompanied Akbar on his forced march 
to Patan (p. 313). In 984 M. “^A. was appointed to Gujrat, Vazir Khan 
having the management of the province. In the 25th year, he was made 
Mir ’'Arz, and three years later, atdtlq to Prince Salim. Soon after, he 
was sent against Sultan Muzaffar of Gujrat. Muzaffar, during the first 
Gujratl war, had fallen into the hands of Akbar's ofiBcers. He was 
committed to the charge of Mun’^im Khan (No. 11), and after his death, 
to the care of Shah Mansur the Diwan (No. 122). But MuzafEar managed, 
in the 23rd year, to escape, and took refuge with the Kathis of Jiinagarh, 
little noticed or cared for by Akbar’s officers. But when 1‘^timad Khan 
was sent to Gujrat to relieve Shihab" d-Din (No. 26), the servants of the 
latter joined Muzaffar, and the Gujrat rebellion commenced. Muzaffar 
took Ahmadabad, and recruited, with the treasures that fell into his 
hands {vide Qutb'* ’d-Din, No. 28), an army of 40,000 troopers. Mirza 
“^Abd^ ’r-Rahim had only 10,000 troopers to oppose him, and though 
his officers adAused him to wait for the arrival of Qulij I^an and the 
Malwa contingent, Dawlat Khan Lodi (No. 309), M. ‘^A.'s Mir Skamsher, 
reminded him not to spoil his laurels and claims to the Khan Khananship. 
M. ‘^A. then attacked Muzaffar, and defeated him in the remarkable 
battle of Sarkich, three kos from Ahmadabad. On the arrival of the 
Malwa contingent, M. ""A. defeated Muzaffar a second time near Nadot. 
Muzaffar concealed himself in Rajpipla. 

For these two victories Akbar made M. ’^A. a Commander of Five 
Thousand, and gave him the coveted title of Khan ^anan. For this 
reason historians generally call him Mirza ^an Khanan. 

When Gujrat was finally conquered, M. Khan Khanan gave his whole 
property to his soldiers, even his inkstand, which was given to a soldier 
who came last and said he had not received anything. The internal affairs 
of Gujrat being settled, Qulij Khan was left in the province, and M. “^A. 
rejoined the Court. 

In the 34th year he presented to Akbar a copy of his Persian transla- 
tion of Babar’s Cha^ta,i Memoirs ( Wdqi^dt-i Bdbart)} 

' Vide p. 105, last line. 
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Towards tlie end of the same year, he was appointed VaBl and 
received Jaunpur as tuyul ; but in 999 his jagir was transferred to Multan, 
and he received orders to take Thatha (Sind). Passing by the Fort of 
Sahwan,^ he took the Fort of Lakhi, “ which was considered the key of the 
country, just as Gadhi is in Bengal and Barahmula in Kashmir.” After 
a great deal of fighting Mirza Jam Beg (No. 47), ruler of Thatha, made 
peace, which M. A., being hard pressed for provisions, willingly accepted. 
Sahwan was to be handed over to Akbar, M. JanI Beg was to visit the 
emperor after the rains, and Mirza Irich, M. '■A.’s eldest son, was to marry 
JanI Beg’s daughter. But as M. JanI Beg, after the rains, delayed to carry 
out the stipulations, M. ‘■A. moved to Thatha and prepared himself 
to take it by assault, when M. JanI Beg submitted and accompanied 
M. “"A. to Court.® Thus Sindh was annexed. 

When Sultan Murad assembled at Bahroch (Broach) his troops for 
the conquest of the Dakhin, Akbar dispatched M. “^A. to his assistance, 
giving him Bhilsa as jagir. After delaying there for some time, M. ‘’A. 
went to Ujain, which annoyed the Prince, though M. “^A. wrote him that 
Raja '^Ali Khan,® of Khandes was on the point of joining the ImperiaUsts, 
and that he would come with him. When M. “^A. at last joined head- 
quarters at Fort Chandor, 30 kos from Ahmadnagar, he was slighted by 
the Prince ; and, in consequence of it, he hesitated to take an active 
part in the operations, leaving the command of his detachment chiefly 
in the hands of M. Shahrukh (No. 7). Only on one occasion after Murad’s 
departure from Ahmadnagar, he took a prominent part in the war. 
Mu‘Jtamid“ ’d-Dawla Suhayl Khan (Briggs II, 274 ; III, 308) threatened 
Prince Murad, who had been persuaded by his ofificers not to engage with 
him. M. Raja ‘■All Khan, and M. Shahrukh. therefore, took it upon 
themselves to fight the enemy. Moving in Jumada II, 1005, from 
Shahpur, M. "^A. met Suhayl near the town of AshtI, 12 kos from Pathrl. 
The fight was unusually severe. Raja *>A1I Khan with five or six of his 
principal officers and five hundred troopers were killed (Briggs IV, 324). 
The night put an end to the engagement ; but each party, believing 
itself victorious, remained under arms. When next morning, M. ^A.'s 
troopers went to the river [near Supa, Firishta] to get water, they were 
attacked by 25,000 of the enemy’s horse. Dawlat Khan, who commanded 


‘ Also called Siwaatan, on the right bank of the Indus. Lakhi (Lukkee) lies a little 
south of Sahwan. 

* The conquest of Sindh forms the subject of a Masnawi by Mulla Shikebi, whom 
Abu’l-Fazl mentions below among the poets of Akbar’a age. 

’ ^ifi lUan calls him Saji <lAli l^an. 
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M. *■ A.’s avantguard, said to him, “It is dying a useless death to fall fighting 
with but 600 troopers against such odds.” “ Do you forget Dihli ? ”, 
asked M. “ If we keep up,” replied Dawlat Khan. “ against such 
odds, we have discovered a hundred Dihlis ; and if we die, matters rest 
with God.” Qasim of Barha ^ and several other Sayyids were near ; 
and on hearing M. ‘^A.’s resolution to fight, he said, “ Well, let us fight as 
Hindustanis, nothing is left but death ; but ask the ]^an Khanan what 
he means to do.” Dawlat ^an returned, and said to M. ‘^A. “ Their 
numbers are immense, and victory rests with heaven ; point out a place 
where we can find you, should we be defeated.” “ Unaer the corpses,” 
said M. *• A. Thereupon they charged the flank of the enemy and routed 
them. After this signal victory, M. A. distributed 7 5 lacs of rupees among 
his soldiers. At the request of the Prince, M. “^A. was soon after recalled 
<1006). 

In the same year Mah Banu, M. ‘■A.’s wife, died. 

In the 44th year Prince Danyal was appointed to the Dakhin, and 
M. ^A. was ordered to join the Prince, and besiege Ahmadnagar. The 
town, as is known from the histories, was taken after a siege of 4 months 
and 4 days.* M. ''A. then joined the Court, bringing with him Bahadur 
ibn-i Ibrahim, who had been set up as Nizam Shah . Danyal was appointed 
governor of the newly conquered territory, which was called by Akbar 
Ddndes,^ and married to Jana Begum, M. ‘^A.’s daughter. The Khan 
Khanan was also ordered to repair to Ahmadnagar, to keep down a party 
that had made the son of Shah ‘’All, uncle of Murtaza, Nizam Shah. 

After the death of Akbar, matters in the Dakhin did not improve. 
In the 3rd year of Jahangir (1017), M. '•A. promised to bring the war 
to a close in two years if he received .a sufiicient number of troops. 
Shahzada Parwiz, under the A«a%-ship of Asaf Khan, Man S ingh , 
^an Jahan Lodi, and others, were appointed to assist M. “^A. He took 
the Prince in the rains from Burhanpur to Balaghat ; but in consequence 
of the usual duplicity and rancour displayed by the Amirs, the imperial 
army suffered from want of provisions and loss of cattle, and M. ^A. was 
compelled to conclude a treaty dishonourable for Jahangir, who appointed 


‘ The Sayyids of Barha considered it their pririlege to fight in the Harawal or van. 
Vide No. 75. 

* I'Fazl and the Lucknow edition of Firishta call the eunuch who murdered 

</hand Bib! or Briggs has Hamid Khan. For Nihang Khan^ which Briggs 

gives, all copies of the Akbarnama and the Ma^asir have Abhang The Lucknow 

Ed. of Firishta has Ahang Khan. The differences, moreover, between Abu ’l-Fazl and 
Finshta in details are very remarkable. 

• A combination of the words Danyal and Khdndes, 
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Khan Jahan Lodi as his successor, and sent Mahabat Khan, subsequently 
M. ‘’A.’s enemy, to bring the imsuccessful commander to Court. 

In tlie 5th year, M. “^A. received KalpI and Qanaw] as tuyul, with 
orders to crush the rebels in those districts (nide p. 341, note). Some time 
afterwards, M. ‘^A. was again sent to the Dakhin, as matters there had 
not improved ; but he did not gain any advantage either. 

In the 11th year (1025) Jahangir, at last, dispatched Prince Khurram, 
to whom he had given the title of Shah.^ Jahangir himself fixed his 
residence at Jlandu in Malwa, in order to be nearer the scene of war, while 
Shah Khurram selected Burhanpur as Head Quarters. Here the Prince 
also married the daughter of Shahnawaz Khan, M. '> A.’s son. Adil Shah 
and Qutb“ l-Hulk sent tribute and submitted, and Jahangir bestowed 
upon “^Adil Shah the title of Farzand (son) ; and “^Ambar Malik handed 
over the keys of Ahmadnagar and other Forts, together with the Parganas 
of Balaghat, which he had conquered. Shah Khurram then appointed 
M. A. Subahdar of Khandes, Barar, and Ahmadnagar, whilst Shahnawaz 
IHian was appointed to Balaghat. Leaving 30,000 horse and 7,000 
artillery in the Dakhin, Shah Khurram joined his father at Mandu, 
where new honours awaited him.® 

In the 15th year, Malik “’Ambar “broke” the treaty, and fell upon the 
Thanadars of the Mu^iuls. Darab Khan, M. tA.'s second son, retreated 
from Baliighat to Balapur ; and driven from there, he went to Burhanpur, 
where he and his father were besieged. On Shahjahan’s approach, the 
besiegers dispersed. 

In the 17th year (1031) Shah '’Abbas of Persia attacked Qandahar, 
and Shahjahan and Abd** r-Rahim were called to Court to take command 
against the Persians ; but before they joined, Prince Parwiz, through 
Xur Jahiin's influence, had been appointed heir-apparent, and Mahabat 
Khan had been raised to the dignity of Khan Khanan. Shahjahan rebelled, 
returned with M. ‘■A. to Mandu, and then moved to Burhanpur. On the 
march thither, Shahjahan intercepted a letter which M. “^A. had secretly 


^ “ Since the time of Timur no Prince had received this title.” Ma*'asir. Shah Khurram 
received subsequently the title of Shahjahan, which he retained as king, in conjunction, 
with the titles of Sahib Qirdn-i Sant and Ilazrat The last title had 

also been used by Sulayman-i Kararani, King of Bengal. Awrangzeb, in imitation of it, 
adoptcnl the title of Khdqdn. 

He received the title of Shahjahan and was made a SlhdzdrXy or Commander of Thirty 
Thousand, personal (brevet) rank, and a contingent of 20,000 {az asl wa imfa, i.e., his 
former contingent plus an increase in troops). He was also allowed a Sandali (vide p. 318), 
likewise a custom that had not been observed since the age of Timur. Jahangir even 
came down from the Jharoka (the window' in the State hall, familiar to all that have 
seen the halls of the palaces of Agra and Fathpur Slkrl), and placed a dish full of jewels 
and gold on Shahjaban's head, distributing the whole (as ni-<dr) among the Amirs. 
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written to Mahabat Khan, whereupon he imprisoned him and his son 
Darab Khan, and sent him to Fort Asir, but released them soon after 
on parole. ParwTz and Mahabat Khan had, in the meantime, arrived at 
the Narbadda to capture Shahjahan. Bayram Beg, an officer of Shah- 
jahan’s, had for this reason removed all boats to the left side of the 
river, and successfully prevented the imperials from crossing. At M. A.’s 
advice, Shahjahan proposed, at this time, an armistice. He made M. “^A. 
swear upon the Qur^an not to betray him, and sent him as ambassador 
to Parwiz. Mahabat Khan, knowing that the fords would not now be so 
carefully watched as before, effected a crossing, and M. “^A., forgetful of 
his oath, joined Prince Parwiz, and did not return to Shahjahan, who 
now fled from Burhanpur, marching through Talingana to Orlsa and 
Bengal. Mahabat and if. “^A. followed him up a short distance beyond 
the Tapti. M. wrote to Baja Bhim, a principal courtier of the 
Dawlatshahi party, to tell Shahjahan, that he (M. “^A.) would do every- 
thing in his power to detain the imperial army, if the prince would allow 
his sons to join him. Raja Bhim replied that the prince had still from 
five to six thousand followers, and that he would kill M. ‘^A.'s sons should 
it come to a fight. Shahjahan then moved into Bengal and Bihar, of 
which he made Darab I^an, who had evidently attached himself to the 
prince. Governor. -Mahabat Khan had in the meantime returned to 
Ilahabad to oppose Shahjahan, and had placed M. "^A., who looked upon 
him with distrust, under surveillance. 

In the 21st year, Jahangir ordered Mahabat Khan to send M. ‘■A. to 
court, where he was reinstated in his titles and honours. He afterwards 
retired to his jagir at Labor, when Mahabat Khan followed him and sent 
him back to Dihll. Soon after the failure of his scheme of retaining 
possession of Jahangir's person, and the return of the monarch from 
Kabul, Mahabat Khan had to fly. Nur Jahan now appointed M. ^A. 
to follow up Mahabat, and contributed herself twelve lacs of rupees 
to the expedition. But before the necessary preparations had been 
completed, M. “^A. fell ill at Labor, and on his arrival at Dihll, he died 
at the age of seventy-two, in the end of Jahangir's 21st year (1036). 
The words Khan Sipahsdldr kii (where is the Khan Commander 1) are 
the tdrikh of his death. 

M. ‘JA.’s great deeds are the conquests of Gujrat and Sind and the 
defeat of Suhayl Khan of Bljapur. During Jahangir’s reign, he did 
nothing remarkable ; nor was he treated with the respect which he had 
enjoyed during the lifetime of Akbar. though he was allowed to retain 
his rank. For nearly thirti- years he had been serving in the Dakhin. 
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Every grandee, and even the princes, accused him of secret friendship 
with the rulers of the Dakhin, and “^Ahd ’1-Eazl, on one oceasion, gave his 
fatwa that M. ‘^A. was a rebel. Under Jahangir, he was the open friend of 
Malik ‘^Amhar ; and Muhammad Ma*^sum, one of his servants, once 
informed the emperor that he would find Malik '^Ambar’s correspondence 
in the possession of Abd“ ’r-Rahim of Lakhnau (No. 197), who was much 
attached to M. A. Mahabat Eltan was appointed to inquire into this ; 
but '■Abd'* ’r-Rahim of Lakhnau would not betray his friend. People 
said, M. “^A.’s motto was, “ people should hurt their enemies under the 
mask of friendship,” and aU seem to have been inclined to blame him 
for maliciousness and faithlessness. He used to get daily reports from 
his newswriters whom he had posted at various stations. He read their 
reports at night, and tore them up. But he was also proverbial for his 
liberality and love of letters. The Ma^d^ir-i Rahimi ^ is a splendid 
testimony of his generosity ; it shows that he was the Mcecenas of 
Akbar’s age. People, by a happy comparison, called him Mir ‘^All Sher 
{vide p. 107, note 6). M. “^A. wrote Persian, Turkish, Arabic, and Hindi 
with great fluency. As poet he wrote under the name of Rahim. 

Though his father had been a ShUah, M. i A. was a Sunni ; but people 
said he was a ShUah, but practised taqiyya.^ 

M. A.’s most faithful servant was Miyan Fahim. People said, he was 
the son of a slave girl ; but he appears to have been a Rajput. He grew 
up with M. A.’s sons, and was as pious as he was courageous. He fell 
wdth his son Flruz I^an and 40 attendants in a fight with Mahabat I^an, 
who had imprisoned his master. M. ‘^A. built him a tomb in Dihll, which 
is now called Nila Burj, near Humayun’s tomb. {Amr'‘ ’s-sanddid.) 

M. ‘’A. outlived his four sons. 

1. Mirzd Irich (or Irij), Shahnaivdz Khan Bahadur (No. 255). When 
young he used to be called Khan Khdndn-i jawdn. He distinguished 
himself by his courage. In the 40th year of Akbar he was made a 
Commander of 400. In the 47th year, after a fight “ with Malik ‘^Ambar 
who got wounded, he received the title of Bahadur. During the reign of 
Jahangir he was called Shahnawaz Khan {vide Tuzuk, p. 95), and was 
made a Commander of Five Thousand. He died in 1028, from excessive 
drinking. {Vide Tuzuk, p. 270.) 


' Called 3/a*’d'?ir-t Ra^imf in allusion to his name M. Abd“-’r-RahIm. Vide Elliot's 
Index (1st edition), p 377. 

^ Wherever ShKahs are in the minority, they practise, if necessary, taqiyya (*- 5 ?, 
fear, caution), i.e., they do as if they were Sunnis. A Shi<;ha may even vilify his own 
sect, if his personal safety requires it. 

[® Near Nander. — B.j 
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Two of his sons are mentioned in the Padishahndma. 1. Mirza Khan. 
He was Fawjdar of Kangrah, and retired “ fooHshly ” from public life 
in Rabi*" II, 1046. But he was re-employed and was a Commander of 
Three Thousand in 1055 {Pddishdhfidma II, pp. 483, 723). 2. Lashkar- 
shikan Khan. He got in 1047 a present of 4,000 R., and received an 
appointment in Bengal. 

Historians call Shahnawaz Khan generally Shahnawdz Khan-i 
Jdhanglri, to distinguish him from Shahnawaz Khan-i Safawi, a grandee 
of Shahjahan. 

2. Mirza Ddrah Ddrdb-Khdn. He has been mentioned above (p. 337). 
When Shahjahan made him Governor of Bengal, he retained his wife, a 
son and a daughter, and a son of Shahnawaz Khan as hostages (yarghamdl). 
When the prince after the fight near the Tons (Benares) had again to go 
to the Dakhin, he wrote to Darab Khan to move to Gadhi (N.W. entrance 
of Bengal) and join him. Darab wrote him that he could not come, being 
besieged by the zamindars of the place. He fell at last into the hands of 
Parwiz and Mahabat Khan, and as Jahangir had “ no objections ”, 
Mahabat executed him (1035), wrapped his head in a table cloth, and 
sent it to his father M. as a present of a “ melon ”. A short time 
before Abd'^*' ’Hah Elan had killed Darab’s son and a son of Shahnawaz 
Khan. 

3. Mirza Rahman Ddd. His mother belonged to the Sandahas of 
AmarkoL Though very dissolute, he was the m.ost liked by his father. 
He died, at Balapur, about the same time as his eldest brother. Vide 
Tuzuk, p. 315. No one dared to inform his father of the event, till 
people sent at last the famous saint Hazrat “^Isa of Sindh to M. “^A. on 
a visit of condolence. 

4. Mirzd Amr'^ ’llah. He grew up without education, and died when 
young. 

30. Eaja Man Singh, son of Bhagwan Das. 

He was born at Amber, and is the son of Raja Bhagwan Das (No. 27). 
European historians say that he was the adopted son of Raja Bh. D., 
but Muhammadan historians do not allude to this circumstance, perhaps 
because Hindus make absolutely no difference between a real and an 
adopted son. He is also known under the title of Mirzd Rdja, and Akbar 
bestowed upon him the title of Farzand (son). 

He joined Akbar with Bihari Mai (p. 329). In 984 he was appointed 
against Rana Eaka, and gained, in 985,^ the great battle near Goganda.® 

[» Corrected in No. 109.— B.] 

’ The best account of this battle is to be found in Bada,oni, who was an eye-witness. 
Bad. II, 230 to 237. The whole is left out in Briggs. 
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Eaja Ramsah of Gwaliyar was killed with his sons, whilst the Rana 
himself in the melee was wounded by Man Singh. Akbar, however, felt 
annoyed, because M. S. did not follow up his victory, and so recalled him. 

MTien Bhagwan Das was appointed governor of the Panjab, M. S. 
commanded the districts along the Indus. In the year 993, Prince M. 
Muhammad Hakim died, and M. S. was sent to Kabul to keep the country 
in order. He rejoined Akbar near the Indus with M. Muhammad Hakim's 
sons (M. Afrasyab and M. Kayqubad) ; but was soon after sent back to 
Kabul, where he chastised the Raushanis who, like other Af^an tribes, 
were given to predatory incursions. After the death of Raja Bir Bar, 
in the war with the Yusufza^Is, M. S. was appointed to the command 
of the army in Kabul, in supercession of Zayn Khan Koka (No. 34) and 
Hakim Abu ’1-Fath. He was also put in charge of Zabulistan, as Bhagwan 
DLs had a fit of madness (p. 358). In the 32nd year, M. S. was recalled 
in consequence of loud complaints of the people against the Rajputs 
and M. S.’s indifference to the Kabulis, and was appointed Governor 
of Bihar, to which province the tuyuls of the Kachhwahas had been 
transferred. 

After the death of Bhagwan Das in 998, M. S., who hitherto had the 
title of Kmvar, received from Akbar the title of Raja and a Command of 
Five Thousand. In Bihar he punished several refractory Zamindars, 
as Puran Mai and Raja Sangrum, and received their tribute. 

The principal events in Man Singh’s life from 997 to 1015 are given 
in Stewart's History of Bengal (pp. 114 to 121).i In the 35th year, 
M. S. invaded Orisa by way of Jharkand (Chuttia Nagpur). The result 
of this expedition was the cession of Purl. In the 37th year, when the 
Af^ans under ^wiija Sulayman and Khwaja ‘^Usman attacked Purl, 
M. S. again invaded Orisa, a nd re-annexed, in 1000, that province to the 
Dihll empire. In the 39th year, M. S. continued his conquests in Bhatl 
(the eastern portions of the Bundarban), and built, in the following year, 
Akbarnagar, or Rajmahall, at a place which Sher Shah, before him, had 
selected as a convenient spot, as also Sallmnagar, the Fort of Sherpur 
Murcha (Mymensing). The whole of Eastern Bengal on the right side 
of the Brahmaputra was likewise annexed. In the 41st year, M. S. 
married the sister of lachml Nara'^in, Raja of Kuch Bihar, who had 


^ The name of “ Sayyid ” Khan which occurs several times in Stewart, 

l.r., should be corrected to Sa^id Khan (t,U. .v^), the same grandee whose biography 
was given above (p. 351). Such as take an interest in the History of Bengal and Orisa 
should make use of the Akbarnama, which contains many new facts and details not given 
in Stewart. 
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declared Mmself a vassal of the Mu^ul empire. In the same year, M. S. 
fell dangerously ill at Ghoraghat, when the Afghans attacked him. 
They were soon after driven back by Himmat Singh, one of M. S.’s 
sons,^ into the Sundarban. In the 42nd year, M. S. had to send a detach- 
ment under Hijaz Khan into Kuch Bihar for the protection of Lachmi 
Nara^in. In the 44th year M. S., at Akbar’s request, joined the Dakhin 
war. Thinking that the Afgjians, in consequence of the death of their 
leader, the rich Isa of Ghoraghat, would remain quiet, M. S. appointed 
his son Jagat Singh ^No. 160) his deputy, and joined Prince Salim at 
Ajmir. Jagat Singh died after a short time, and was succeeded by Maha 
Singh, a grandson of M. S. The Afghans under Usman used this 
opportunity, defeated, in the 45th year, the imperials near Bhadrak in 
Orisa, and occupied a great portion of Bengal. M. S. then hastened 
back over Rahtas, and defeated the Afghans near Sherpur ‘’Atal, a town 
of the Sirkar of Sharifabad, which extended from Bardwan to Path 
Singh, S. of Murshibabad. After this victory, which obliged “^Usman 
to retreat to Orisa, M. S. paid a visit to the emperor, who promoted 
him to a (full) command of Seven Thousand. Hitherto Five Thousand 
had been the limit of promotion. It is noticeable that Akbar in raising 
M. S. to a command of Seven Thousand, placed a Hindu above every 
Muhammadan officer, though, soon after, M. Shahrulffi {vide p. 326) and 
M. ‘^Aziz Koka (No. 21), were raised to the same dignity. 

M. S. remained in Bengal till 1013, when the sickness of the emperor 
induced him to resign his appointment in order to be in the capital. 
The part which he played at the time of Akbar’s death is known from the 
histories. Jahangir thought it prudent to overlook the conspiracy which 
the Raja had made, and sent him to Bengal. But soon after (1015), 
he was recalled and ordered to quell disturbances in Rohtas (Bihar), 
after which he joined the Emperor. In the 3rd year of Jahangir’s reign, 
he was permitted to go to his home, where he raised levies, in order to 
serve with M. ‘JAbd“ ’r-Ralilm (No. 29) in the Dakhin war. 

M. S. died a natural death in the 9th year of J.’s reign, whilst in the 
Dakhin. Sixty of his fifteen hundred wives burned themselves on the 
funeral pile. At the time of his death, only one of his numerous sons 
was alive, Bha,o Singh, regarding whose succession to the title, vide 
Tuzuk-i Jahangiri, p. 130. 

The ground on which the Taj at Agra stands, belonged to Man Singh. 


* He died in 1005. 


23 
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31. Muhammad Quli Barlas, a descendant of the Barmaqs (?).* 

He served under Humayun, and held Multan a,s jaglr. In the beginning 
of Akbar’s reign, he conveyed, together with Shanas'i ’d-Dm Atga (No. 15) 
the princesses from Kabul to India. His tuyul was subsequently trans- 
ferred to Nagor. For a short time he was also Governor of Malwa. 

In the 12th year, he was sent against Iskandar ^an Uzbak {vide 
No. 48) in Audh. After the death of Khan Zaman, Iskandar fled to 
Bengal, and .\udh was given to Muhammad Quli Khan SLsjdgir. 

He subsequently served under Mun'^im I^an in Bihar and Bengal. 
In the 19th year when Da^ud had withdrawn to Satgfiw (Hligll) Mun'^im 
Khan dispatched M. Q. to follow up the Af^ans, whilst he remained 
with Baja Todar Mai in Tanda to settle financial matters. When M. Q. 
Khan arrived at Satgaw Da‘ud withdrew to Orisa, to which country 
neither M. Q. Khan nor his officers had much inclination to go. From 
Satgaw M. Q. Khan invaded the district of Jesar (Jessore), where 
SarmadI, a friend of Da‘iid’s, had rebelled ; but the imperialists met 
with no success, and returned to Satgaw. Mun'^im ^an at last ordered 
Todar Mai to join M. G. Khan, and subsequently both moved into 
Orisa. Soon after passing the frontier M. Q. Khan died at Mednipur 
(Midnapore), Ramazan, 982. He seems to have died a natural death, 
though some accused one of his eunuchs of foul play. 

His son, Mirzd Fandun Barkis (No. 227). He served under M. 
•^Abd" ’r-RahIm (No. 29) in Sind, and accompanied, in 1001, Jani Beg 
INo. 47) to Court. He was a Commander of Five Hundred. Under 
Jahangir, he was rapidly promoted, and held, in the 8th year, a command 
of Two Thousand, when he served under Frince Khurram against Rana 
Amr Singh. He died during the expedition. 

His son Mihr ‘^All Barlas was made by Jahangir a Commander of 
One Thousand. 

32. Tarson lOan, sister’s son of Shah Muhammad Sayf“ ’1-Mulk. 

In Histories he is called Tarson JIuhammad ^an. Sayf“ ’1-Mulk 
had been an independent ruler in ^arjistan (a part of ^urasan) ; but 
he had to submit to Tahmasp (a.h. 940). 

^ So in the MSS. ; but the name Barmaq ia very doubtful. Being a “ Barlas ”, he 
belonged to that Chaghta.T tribe which traced its descent to jy or jy \ — the MSS. 

have various forms for this name — who is the 8th ancestor of Timur. If jy be the 
correct form, the substitution of a renowned name in Muhammadan history, 

would not appear altogether impossible. The MSS. of the Ma^n^ir have Barantaq 
In the beginning of the Akbarnama, Abu T-Fazl says that this 8th ancestor of Tfmur was 
the first that held the title of barlas, which means the same a.s skujd<l, brave. Another 

Barlas had been mentioned above on p. 216. An Amir C'luiku Barlas served with distinction 
under Timur. 
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Tarson Khan was in the service of Bayram Khan (No. 10), and joined 
Akbar when Bayram fell into disgrace. Akbar sent him, together with 
Haji Muhammad Sistani (No. 55), to see Bayram on his way to Makkah, 
as far as Nagor, then the frontier of the empire. T. Kh. was subsequently 
promoted to the post of a Commander of Five Thousand, and was for 
some time Governor of Bhakkar (vide No. 107), and then of Patan in 
Gujrat. In the 21st year he served in Rajputana, vide No. 44. In the 
23rd year he was made Fawjdar of Jaunpur, at the same time that MuUa 
Muhammad Yazdi (vide p. 198) was appointed Qaziy“ T-Quzat and Sadr 
of the Sirkar. When the Jaunpur Rebellion broke out, T. with other 
faithful Amirs moved to Bihar against Bahadur Khan and ‘'Arab Khan, 
who were joined by Ma‘'sum Khan Farankhudi (No. 157). In the 27th 
year he served under M. ‘^Aziz Koka in Bihar. When the Qaqshals 
(No. 50) left Ma'^sum Khan and joined the Imperialists, M. “^Aziz sent 
T. J^. to Ghoraghat, where most of the Qaqshals had jagirs. T. Kh . 
stayed at Taj pur (Dinagepore), settling matters, when Ma‘’sum Khan 
came with a large army from Bhati ( ^’U*),^ and plundered Western 
Bengal, approaching even the environs of Tanda ; he also sent a detach- 
ment against T. Kh., who was besieged in the fort of Taj pur. The siege 
was raised by a corps sent by Shahbaz Khan-i Kambu (No. 80) from 
Patna, and T. was thus enabled to join Shahbaz and drive away the 
rebels from Upper Bengal. Ma'^sum fled again to Bhati, and Shahbaz 
and T. planned an expedition against ‘■Isa, who had afforded Ma‘>sum 
shelter. They crossed the Ganges at Khizrpur, which stands on the 
frontier of Bhati, took Sunnargaw, plundered Baktarapur ('?), where 
lisa used to live, and nearly caught Ma** sum. At this j uncture, ‘'Isa returned 
from an expedition to Kuch Bihar, and attacked the Imperialists near 
Bhowal (N. of Dacca). The Imperialists had entrenched themselves 


1 Abu ’1-Fazl gives this spelling in the Akbarnams, and says it means lowland (from 
the Hindustani down the river), and extends nearly 400 kos from east to west, and 
300 kos from N.S., from Thibet to the ocean. It would thus include the Sundarban and 
the tracts along the Megna. Grant, in the Vth Report, p. 260, note, defines Bhati as 
comprising the Sunderban and all the neighbouring low lands, even Hijli, overflowed 
by the tide. 

Elsa’s father, according to Abu ’l-Fazl, was a Rajput of the Bais clan, if I read correctly 
my MSS. He came in contact with Salim IHian and Taj lUian of Bengal, was killed ; and 
his two sons, <rlsa and lsmaSil, were sold as slaves. They were subsequently trac^ by 
Qutb“ ’d-Din Khan, Sisa’s uncle, to Turin, and brought back. <risa soon became the 
chief of Bhati, and had twelve great zamindars dependent on him. Hence he is generally 
called by Abu ’1-Fazl Marzban-i Bhati, ruler of Bhati . He gave the Imperialists no end 
of trouble. He must not be confounded with <ilsa, the Vakil of Qutiu ^an of Orisa, 
who ceded Puri to Man Singh. 
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near the Brahmaputra, and the fighting was continued for a long time 
both by land and on the river. At one time T. Hi- with a small detach- 
ment came too near a position held by the enemy, and was attacked 
by Ma'^sum ]^an and wounded. Immediately afterwards he was caught 
and killed by Mu'! sum (992). For a relation of his, vide Xo. 400. 

33. Qiya ^an Gung. 

Qiyd is a Turkish word and means zeb, ornament. Gung, if it is the 
Persian word, means “ dumb ". He served under Humayun. and held 
Kol Jalall. On the approach of Hemu, he joined Tardi Beg (Xo. 12) in 
Dihll, and retreated with him. After Hemu’s defeat, Qiya was sent to 
Agra, and was raised to the dignity of a Commander of Five Thousand. 
Several parganas in Gwaliar having been given to him as tuyul, Qiya 
Khan, in the 2nd year of Akbar's reign, besieged Gwaliyar, which was held 
by Bhil Khan, a general of SalTm Shah, during whose reign Gwaliyar had 
been the capital of the empire. BhTl Khan, thinking it impossible to 
hold the Fort for a long time, wished ^ to hand it over for a consideration 
to Raja Ramsah, whose ancestors had held Gwaliar, when Qiya Khan 
arri%"ed, and after defeating the Raja, prepared himself to besiege Bhil 
Khan When Akbar, in 966, came to Agra, he sent a detachment to 
assist Qiya, and Bhil Khan submitted. 

He was a friend of Bayram, but was the first that left him and joined 
Akbar. 

A few years later, Qiya Khan joined Khan Zaman’s rebellion, but 
repented and was pardoned, at the request of Mun‘’im Khan. 

After the first conquest of Bengal, Q. Kh. was sent to Orisa, to settle 
matters. He remained in Orisa and Bengal during the Bengal rebellion, 
and when, in the 25th year, the Imperialists withdrew from that country, 
Qutlu Khan seized upon Orisa, and besieged Qiya Khan in some fort. 
Deserted by his soldiers, Q. Kh. was killed (989).^ 


^ So the ila^anr. The Saioanih says that Raja Ramsah with a large force of Rajputs, 
had come to besiege Gwaliyar. Firishta instead of Bhil Khan (Akbarnama, Sawanili, 
Bada.oni) hasSuhayl Khan (?), and Iqbal Khan (?) for Qiya Khan, vide Briggs, II, p. 194. 
The chansre from to J,-- is not remarkable ; but the alteration of U to JUil is more 
violent, as we have an additional alif and Idm. 

How untrustworthy our printed editions are may be seen from Khafi Khan’s List of 
Commanders of Five Thousand under Akbar (Ed. Bibl. Indica I, p. 237), where the native 
editors have given three wrong names among twelve, viz. : — 

P. 237, last line, for .imln ^dn Kokd, read Zayn Khan Koka (No. 34). 

P. 238, 1. 1, for Shujd^ Khan, read Shujd^at Khan (No. 14). 

P. 238, 1. 2, for Rasfd Khan, read Tarson Khan (No. 32). 

Moreover Khafi Khan’s list is most incomplete, and does not coincide, although he 
says so, with the number of Panjhazaris given in the Tabaqdt. 

* Several copies of the Tabaqdt which I have consult^, say that Qiya Mian died 
in 984 (?). 
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Tardi Khan (No. 101), his son, was a Commander of Fifteen Hundred. 
He accompanied Prince Danyal to the Dakhin, but fell later in disgrace. 
In the 49th year he was restored and promoted to a command of Two 
Thousand Five Hundred, and got a present of 5 lacs of P.upees. 

V. Commanders of Four TJtousand Five Hundred. 

34. Zayn Khan,^ son of Khwaja Slaqsud of Harat. 

His father, ^waja Maqsud ‘■All, was a servant of Akbar’s mother. 
The yame of his mother was Picha Jan Anaga ; she was one of Akbar’s 
nurses. On Humayun’s flight to Persia, Maqsud was always near the 
howdah of Akbar’s mother, and remained attached to her in all her 
misfortunes. His brother was ^\ycja Hasan (Zayn ^an’s uncle), 
whose daughter married Prince Salim. She is the mother of Prince 
Parwiz. 

In 993, Mirza Muhammad ^klm, Akbar's brother, had died, and 
Akbar crossed the Indus for Zabulistan. Zayn Khan was at that time 
a Commander of Two Thousand and Five Hundred, and was sent against 
the Y usufza,Is . This tribe, says ‘'Abu ’1-Fazl, had formerly been in Qara ba^ 
and Qandahar, and had invaded Kabul, where a great number of them 
were killed by M. Ulu^ Bog. The remainder settled at Lamghanat, 
and subsequently at Ishtaghar. For the last one hundred years they 
had held the territory of Bajor,^ and were notorious robbers. In Bajor, 
there was also a tribe of the name of SultanI, who traced their descent 
to a daughter of Sultan Sikandar. The Yu^ufza^is deprived them 
treacherously of their district ; a few of the Sultanides, however, 
remained in Bajor from attachment to their old country. 

On a former occasion, when Akbar had moved against M. hluhammad 
Hakim, the cliiefs of the Yusufza*Is submitted, and one of them, Kalu, 
went with Akbar to Agra and was hospitably treated. He fled, however, 
but was caught by Shams" ’d-Din KhafI (No. 159) near Atak, and was 
sent back ; and although Akbar continued to treat him kindly, he fled 
again and stirred up his countrymen. 

Zayn Khan moved into the District of Bajor ^ (north of Pasha war), 
and punished the Yusuf za^is. Several chiefs asked for pardon. After 
this he erected a fort in Jakdara, in the middle of the country, and 
defeated the enemies in twenty-three fights. He had at last to ask 


' As he was Akbar’s foster-brother ; he is generally called in histories, Zayn Khiln 
Koka. 

[* Or Bijur (?).—?.] 
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for reinforcements, and Akbar sent to him Raja Bir Bar and Hakim 
Abu ’1-Fath with some troops. Zayn Khan asked them to attack the 
Afg hans whilst he would occupy the conquered districts, or he would 
attack the enemies and they should hold the district. But Bir Bar 
and Hakim Abu ’1-Fath, who were no friends of Zayn Khan, proposed 
that they should attack the Yusufza*is together and then go back. 
Z. Kh. said it would not do to return without better results from a 
country which had cost so many sacrifices ; else, the best thing they could 
do, was to return the same way they had come. But to this they would 
not listen, and returned by another road (over Z. Kh. paid no 

attention to their insubordination and joined them, chiefly because he 
was afraid they would denounce him at Court. As soon as the Allans 
saw the Imperialists returning, they attacked them in every narrow 
valley. On passing the Girewa ^ Balandri Z. Kh. who 

commanded the rear (chanddwal), was so severely attacked that he had 
to face them. Arrows and stones were showered from aU sides on the 
Imperialists, the soldiers got bewildered, and the horses ran into the 
train of elephants. Many lives were lost. Z. Hi., unable to prevent 
a rout, rushed among the Afgjians seeking death, when Janish Bahadur 
(No. 235) got hold of the reins of his horse, and led him by force out of 
the imlee. In the greatest disorder the Imperialists reached the next 
station, when the mere nimour of an approach of the Af^ans dispersed 
the soldiers. In the darkness of night most of them lost their way, and 
several detachments entered the valleys occupied by the Af^ans. Their 
enemies being engaged in plundering, they were at first safe ; but next 
day were all cut off. This was the occasion when Bir Bar with 
500 oflficers fell {vide p. 214). 

In the 31st year (994), Z. operated successfully against the 
Mahmands and Ghorls near Pasha war, who under their chief Jalal“ ’d-Din 
Rawshani had committed numerous predations. In the next year, Z. Kh . 
was made governor of Zahulistan vice Man Singh, and moved, in the 
33rd year, against the Yusufza*'Is. After eight months’ fighting they 
submitted, but Z. Kh. insisted on occupying their territory. He followed 
the same policy as before, and erected a large Fort on the banks of the 
river Pajkora^ ( , .Cs-c , where their district commences. During the 
festival of the ^Id-i Qurhdm (Baqr '■Id, in Zi Hijjah), he surprised the 
Afgjians and took possession of the whole district, erecting a fort wherever 


^ Gireica a kill. 

- Or Panjkora. 
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he thought necessary, and leaving in each a sufficient number of soldiers ^ 
iVid-e No. 46.) 

In the 35th year he was sent to punish several rebellious zamindars 
in the Himalayas. Most of them, as Raja Budi (Badhi) Chand of Nagarkot. 
{vide p. 349), Ray Pertab of Mankot, Raja Parisram of Mount Jamu, 
Raja Basu of Mau, Ray Baldhadr of Lakhinpur, etc., submitted and 
accompanied Z. ]^. to Court, though they had an army of 10,000 horse 
and a lac of foot soldiers. 

After having been made, in the 36th year, a Commander of Four 
Thousand, Z. was allowed an ^alam and a naqqara (vide p. 52), and 
was appointed, in the following year, governor of the districts beyond 
the Indus up to the Hindukush, when new opportunities offered for 
punishii^ the mountaineers. 

In the 41st year he was made a Commander of Five Thousand and 
governor of Kabul, vice Qulij Khan. In the same year. Prince Salim 
fell in love with Z. Kh.’s daughter, and married her soon after, though 
Akbar was displeased (vide p. 288, 1. 1, from below). With the death 
of Jalal Khan Rawshani the disturbances in Zabuhstan came to an 
end, and Z. I^. was ordered to Labor, from where Akbar, on bis return 
from Burhanpur, called him to Agra. 

Z. ICi, died in 1010, partly from excessive drinking. He played on 
several instruments, and composed poems. As Sa’^id Khan (No. 25) for 
his eunuchs, and Qulij Khan (No. 42) for his horses, so was Z. Kh. famous 
for his elephants. , 

A son of his, Shukr" ’Ullah (No. 373), vide below, was a Commander of 
Two Hundred. The Mo‘>dstV mentions another son, Mu^ul Khan, who 
served under Jahangir and Shahjahan (vide Padishahn. II, p. 641) and 
died 19th Ramadan, 1067. He commanded for some time Fort Odgir 
in the Dakhin. where the author of the 3fo‘>a<i> later found an inscription 
referring to his appointment. For a second daughter, vide p. 346. 

For Zayn Khan's brother, vide No. 38. 

35. Mirza Yusuf Khan, son of Mir Ahmad-i Eazawi. 

He was a real Sayyid of Mashhad, and was much liked by Akbar. 
In the 30th year he was a Commander of Two Thousand and Five Hundred. 


^ Such forts were called Thdnas, now the coramon word for a police station, 

“ Thana means a corps of cavalry, raatchlockmen, and archers, stationed within an 
enclosure. Tneir dutj’^ is to guard the roads, to hold the places surrounding the Tkdnay 
and to dispatch provisions {rasad) to the next TAdna.” Padishdhdma, I, p. 107. 

How old the use of the word Thana is, may be seen from the fact that it occurs 
frequently on Tribeni and Satgaw inscriptions of the eighth and ninth centuries of the 
Hijrah. 
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When Shahbaz Khan left Bihar for Bengal, M. Yusuf Khan was sent 
from Audh to keep Bihar. In the 32nd year (995), when Qasim Khan 
(Ko. 59) resigned, M. Y. was sent to Kashmir as ruler. He was much 
liked by the people cf that country, conciliated Shams Chak, the 
claimant to the throne, and sent him to Court. In the 34th year (997), 
Akbar visited Kashmir, and issued several orders regarding the taxation 
of the country. In the districts of Mararaj and Kamraj, i.e., the upper 
and lower districts on both sides of the Bahat river, he fixed the taxes 
at one-fourth. 

In Kashmir every piece of ground is called patta, though a patta 
originally is equal to 1 Bigha, 1 Biswa (Ildht) of Akbar. Two and a half 
pattas and a little more are equal to 1 Kashmiri Bigha. Three kinds of 
grain pay taxes in Kashmir, and each village is assessed at some kharwdrs 
of shall. A kharwdr is equal to 3 mans, 8 sers of Akbar. The principal 
weight used in Kashmir is the tark, which is equal to 8 sers of Akbar {vide 
p. 90, note 2). At the time of the Ratii^ crop, they take 2 larks from each 
patta of wheat and vetches (mash). The country having been recently 
annexed, was assessed very lightly, at 22 lacs Marwdrs, which was 
2 lacs more than before, the kharwdr being reckoned at 16 dams. For 
this sum, Akbar handed over Kashmir to M. Y. Kh . 

In the 36th year, one of M. Y. Kh.’s Mutasaddis (revenue clerks) fled 
to Court, and stated that the revenue should be 50 per cent (dah-panzdah) 
higher, and the Marwdr should be valued at 29 ddms. M. Y. informed 
Akbar that so high an assessment was an impossibility ; but Akbar 
sent Qazi Nur“ TIah and Qazi '^Ali to Kashmir to report on the revenue. 
As M. Y. Khan’s people assumed a threatening attitude, Nur" ’llah 
returned, and Akbar sent Hasan Beg ShaylA‘JTJmari(No. 167) to Kashmir. 
On his arrival, some of M. Y. Kh .’s people made a conspiracy, and stirred 
up the malcontents of the country, who collected under Yadgar, the son 
of M. Y. ^.’s uncle. The disturbances became so serious that Qazi 

Ali and Hasan Beg returned to Hindustan ; but the rebels blockaded 
the roads and killed Qazi “lAli. Hasan Beg escaped, not without wounds. 
Yadgar then read the khulba in his name, and_ had dies prepared for 
striking coins. Several bad omens foreshadowed his speedy ruin. Without 
having any knowledge of this rebellion, Akbar revisited Kashmir ; but 
when he was informed of the state of the country, he put M. Y. Kh. 
under the charge of Abu ’1-Fazl. Yadgar in vain tried to oppose Akbar 
at the frontier passes, and fled from Srinagar to Hirapur, where some 
of M. Y. ^.’s men spread at night the rumour that Akbar had suddenly 
arrived. In the confusion which ensued, Yadgar fled outside of the camp. 
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accompanied by a servant of the name of Yusuf. His camp was plundered 
and M. Y. Kh.’s men got hold of Yusuf, who had returned to get a horse 
for his master. They tortured him, till he confessed where Yadgar was. 
Soon after, they caught him and cut off his head. 

As M. Y. Kh . refused to remain in charge of Kashmir under the 
increased revenue, the country was made Mdlisa. and Shams" ’d-Din 
Khafi (No. 159) was appointed Governor with 3,000 troops. Some time 
after, at Prince Salim’s request, M. Y. Kh. was re-instated. 

In the 38th year, M. Y. Kh. was appointed Daro gh a of the Topldiana. 
and received Jaunpur as tuyul, vice Qulij Khan (1002) ; but in the 41st 
year his jdgtr was transferred to Gujrat, to enable him to serve in the 
Dakhin. In the following year, when Sadiq of Harat (No. 43) died, 
M. Y. was appointed atdUq to Prince MurM, whom he joined in 
Balapur (Barar). After the death of Prince Murad (p. 322), M. Y. Kh . 
distinguished himself, together with Abu ’1-Fazl, in the Dakhin wars, 
and later, under Prince Danyal, in the conquest of Ahmadabad, on which 
occasion M. Y.Kh. is said to have been more energetic than other grandees. 

After joining Akbar’s Court at Burhanpur, in the 46th year, M. Y. Kh . 
went again to Prince Danyal, who, in 1010, sent him to assist Abu ’1-Fazl 
and the Khan-Khanan at Balag^at. But soon after, he died of an abscess 
at Jalnapur,^ in Jumacla II, of the same year. His body was taken to 
Mash, had. 

M. Y. Kh. generally stayed at SuljAnpur, which he looked upon as his 
Indian home. His contingent consisted exclusively of Rohilas, whose 
wages he paid monthly. 

His sons. 1. Mirzd Lashkan Safshikan Khan (No. 375). He was 
under Akbar Thanadar of Blr (East of Ahmadnagar), and got from 
Jahangir the title of Safdar Khan, and a tuyul in Bihar. In the 5th year 
(of Jahangir), he was promoted to the post of a Commander of 1,500, 
with 700 horse, and was made in the following year Subadar of Kashmir. 
In the 8th year, he was removed from his office. In the 21st year, when 
Mahabat ^an had fled, he was sent towards Dihli to intercept Mahabat’s 
treasures which were known to have arrived from Bengal. This he did. 
In the beginning of Shah Jahan’s reign, he was made a Commander of 
2,o00, and 2,000 horse, received the title of Safshikan Khan, and was 


copy of ^ the To6^a<, as also another MS. which I have seen, contains the 
following entry— At the time he was appointed to operate against Rdju, he died at Janna- 
wAtcA ts generally called Jalnapnr,^' It is difficult to say how these 
words have found their way into some MS. of the Tabaqdt^ which was finished in a.h. 1001, 
or nine years before M. Y. Khan's death. 
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again sent to Bit, where he remained for a long time. He withdrew at 
last from public life, got a pension of Rs. 12,000 per annum, and lived 
at Labor. He died in 1055. 

He was frank to a fault. Once he invited the Mansabdars of Kabul, 
and feasted them on pork ; and when called to Court, to answer for 
his conduct, he gave Jahangir a lesson by saying that not only pork, 
but also wine was forbidden in the law. For this answer he fell into 
disgrace. 

2. Mlrza ^Ivaz He was a good prose writer, and wrote a 

history of the world, entitled Chaman. 

3. MirzaAfldtun. “ He lived with his brother.” He was subsequently 
made Mutawalli of Sikandra (Akbar’s tomb), where he died. 

A relation of M. Y. Kh., Mir ‘■Abd" ’Uah, was under Shahjahan a 
Commander of 1,500 and 600 horse. He was for some time Governor of 
Fort Dharur, E. of Bir, mentioned above. He died in the 8th year of 
Shahjahan. 


VI. Commanders of Four Thousand. 

36. Mahdi Qasim Khan. 

The Tahaqdt mentions him among the Commanders of Five Thousand. 
He served under M. “iAskari, Babar’s third son, whose foster brother he 
was. His brother was Ghazanfar Koka ^ Humayun, after the 

conquest of Gujrat, had apiwinted ‘^Askari to Ahmadabad. One night, 
when half drunk, M. Askari said, “ I am king and the shadow of God ” ; 
when Ghazanfar gently replied, “ Thou art drunk, and hast lost thy 
senses,” at which all who were present laughed. “’Askari got enraged, 
and imprisoned Ghazanfar ; but he escaped, went to Sultan Bahadur, 
king of Gujrat, who had retreated to Fort Diu, and betrayed the plans 
of Askari. Bahadur thereupon collected an army, marched to Ahmadabad 
and drove the Prince away (vide No. 12). 

Mahdi Q.isim Khan joined Humayun on his return from Persia, and 
was made in the beginning of Akbar’s reign, a Commander of Four 
Thousand. In the 10th year, Abd“ ’1-Majid Asaf Khan (No. 49) had been 
ordered to pursue Khan Zaman (No. 13) ; but entertaining doubts regard- 
ing his own safety, he lied to Garha (Jabalpur). M. Q. Kh. was, therefore, 
sent to Gaiha, after Akbar had, in 973, returned from Jaunpur to Agra, 
and was ordered to capture “^Abd" ’1-Majid. When M. Q. I^. arrived 


^ ilhayinjar means a lion. Badd,onl (II. p. 125. 1. 8) calls him Ghazanfar Beg. The 
Ed. Bibl. Indica Edition has, by mistake, Qhanazfar. 
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at Gajdia, ‘>Abd“ ’1-Majid fled to Khan Zaman ; but the vrretched state 
of the country displeased M. Q. so much, that without asking Akbar’s 
permission, he left Garha and went to Makkah. From there he returned 
over Persia and Qandahar, and arrived, towards the end of the 13th 
year, at Eantanbhur (which Akbar besieged), and asked to be forgiven, 
sending at the same time a fine batch of Persian horses as a present. 
Akbar pardoned him, restored him to his old rank, and gave him Lakhnau 
as tuyvl. 

“ Nothing else is known of him” (Ma''a^r). He had been dead for 
some time in 1001, when the Tabaqdt was completed. Husayn Khan 
Tukriya (No. 53) was the son of his sister and his son-in-law. 

He had a villa at Labor, which was called Bagh-i Mahdi Qdsim Khan, 
xnde BadaonI II, 90, 292, and Calcutta Review for October, 1869 
(Jahangir’s Death). 

37. Muzaflar Kh^-i TurbatL 

Turbot is the name of a tribe (ulus) in Khurasan. His full name is 
Khwaja Muzaflar ‘^Ali Khan -i Turbati. He was Bayram’s Diwan. Bayralll 
delegated him from Dlpalpur t<' Sher Muhammad Diwana (p. 332), who 
sent him in chains to Akbar. Though several courtiers advised the 
Emperor to kill Muzaflar, he pardoned him, and made him (Collector) 

of the Pargana of Parsaror. Subsequently Akbar made him Dtvdn-i 
Buyutat (Collector of the Imperial Stores, etc.), and at last Divan of the 
Empire, with the title of Muzaflar Khan (971). RajaTodar Mai was then 
under him. According to Bada,oni, the two quarrelled incessantly, 
though people said that the Raja was a better financier than Muzaflar, 
whose accession to office was honoured by the short tdrikh *)U?, zdlim 
(=971), or “Tyrant”. ' 

In the 11th year he abolished the Jam^-i Raqrm. This is the name 
of the assessment of the Dihli empire, which had existed since tKe time 
of Bayram ; but the rent roll showed an assessment very diflerent from 
the actual state of things ; “ for, on account of the number of men 
(kasrat-i mardum, i.e. Jagir-holders) and the unsettled state (qalh-i 
mldyat) of the countrj^, the revenue was increased in name (ba-ndm 
afzuda) for the sake of mere show (bard-yi mazid-i i'^tibdr).” This 
Raqml was now abolished (vide Third Book, Dahsdla), and 

Muzaflar prepared a rent roll according to his experience and the returns 
of Qdndngos. The new rent roll was called JamS-i Hasil-i Hal, or the roll 
of the present actual income (vide p. 352). As the Dagh law (pp. 265, 
266, and p. 252) did not then exist, Muzaflar Khan fixed the number of 
soldiers which the contingents of the Amirs and the Muldzims (friends 
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of the king) should contain, and the soldiers were divided into three 
classes.^ 

In the 12th year it was reported that Muzaiiar loved a boy of the 
name of Qutb. Akbar had the boy forcibly removed, whereupon Muzaffar 
assumed the garb of a Faqir, and went into the forest. Akbar was thus 
obliged to recall him, and restored the beloved. 

In the 17th year a mania for ChaujMr (p. 315) had seized Akbar’s 
Court. Muzaffar lost not only his gold muhurs, but also his temper, and 
annoyed the Emperor so much that he was told to go to Makkah. But 
he was recalled, and joined the Court at Surat, which Akbar then besieged. 
In the 18th year (981), after having been for some time in Sarangpur 
in Malwa, he was appointed Vaktl of the Empire, with the title of JumlaV^ 
’l-Mulk. But he did several things which Akbar did not approve of, 
and when the Emperor returned from Patna, from where he had 
dispatched a corps to take Rahtas in South Bihar, he ordered Muzaffar 
to join the expedition, without allowing him first to pay his respects 
(viie Briggs II, 249). Like his companion, Khwaja Shams“ ’d-Din 
KhafI (No. 159), M. distinguished himself in the campaign, punished the 
rebels on several occasions, and took Hajipur, of which the Afo^ans 
had again taken possession. For these services, M. was appointed, in 
the 20th year, Governor of Bihar, from Chausa to Garhi. Soon after 
the taking of Hajipur, M. was nearly caught by a party of Af^ans, 
who saw him reconnoitering the banks of the Ghandak. 

In the 22nd year, M. returned to Court, where Shah Mansur (No. 122) 
and Raja Toclar Mai continued, under his superintendence, their financial 
reforms. 

On the death of Khan Jahan (No. 24) in 986, he was made Governor 
of Bengal, 

In the 25th year (988), Shah Mansur subjected the Amirs of Bihar 
and Bengal to strict inquiries, and called on them to refund sums 
which they had spent Avithout permission. MThen he insisted on his 


' The Ma^dinr says, he allowed the first class 48,000 dams, the second 32,000 d., and the 
third 24,000 d. per annum. These numbers appear to be very large, when compared with 
p. 241. But what was the value of a dam in those days ? In the 40th year of Akbar 'e 
reign, the following pay regulation was introduced : — 

Mughul, Afgjian, or Hindi 

Sih aspas . 1,000 d. per mensem. 

Du-nspas . 800 d. ,, 

Yak-aspas . 600 d. ,, 

1st Cla.ss Rajputs 800 d. ,, 

2nd ditto ditto 600 d. ,, 

(Akbamaraa). But at that time 40 dams were equal to 1 Akbarshaht Rupee, which 
differed very little from our rupee. 
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demands, Ma‘sum-i Kabuli and several other grandees that held jagirs 
in Bihar,- rebelled. MuzafFar imitated Shah Mansur’s policy in Bengal, 
and when he commenced vigorously to collect outstandings. Baba Khan 
Qaqshal and other Jagirdars of Bengal rebelled like\vise. M. defeated 
them on several occasions, but would not listen to proposals of peace. 
At last the Bihar rebels joined those of Bengal, and mustered a sufficient 
force to take the field against Muzaifar. Notwithstanding this, the rebels 
would have gladly come to terms and gone to Orlsa, had not MuzafEar 
betrayed his weakness bv moving to the Fort of Tancla, which, according 
to BadfijOni, consisted of nothing but four old walls. The rebels thus 
emboldened demanded fuU pardon, permission to go to Makkah, and 
restoration of one-third of their property. At this juncture, Sharaffi 
’d-Din Husayn (No. 17) escaped from Muzaffar’s custody, joined the 
rebels, and informed them of M.’s miserable condition. They moved, 
therefore, against Tanda, took it, captured M., and killed him (EabT*' I, 
988).i 

The Jami*! Masjid in Agra was built by Muzaffar. I am told the Masjid 
is now in ruins, which still go by the name of Nmvdb M uzaffar Khan hi 
Masjid or KdU Masjid. The Ma^dslr says it stood in the Katra Miijdn 
Raqlq, but this name does not appear to be now-a-days in use. The 
Masjid now called the Jami*! Masjid of Agra was built, in 1058, by Jahan 
Ara Begum, Shahjahan’s daughter, at a cost of five lacs of Rupees. 

According to the Mir*at'‘ ’l-^Alam, his youngest daughter was married 
to Shah Fath“ ’Hah of Shiraz. 

38. Sayf Khan Koka, elder brother of Zayn Khan Koka (No. 3‘±). 

His mother had only daughters, and when she was pregnant with 
SajT laan, her husband threatened to divorce her, should it again 
tirrn out to be a daughter. She complained of this to Akbar’s mother, 
and Akbar, though then a child, told her husband that he would incur 
his displeasure if he should do so ; “ besides.” said he, “ it shall be this , 
time a fine boy.” The mother looked upon Prince Akbar’s words as a 
prophecy from heaven, and in course of time Sayf Kh an was born. 

Akbar was ver> fond of Sayf Kha n, and made him, though quite 
young, a Commander of Four Thousand. He distinguished himseif by 
his bravery, especially in the 17fh year, at the taking of Surat, where he 
was wounded by a bullet. In the beginning of the next year (981), he 
accompanied Akbar on his forced march from Agra to Ahmadabad 
(p. 34.S), and was killed bravely fighang with Muhammad Husayn Mirza. 

* According to Bada.onT (II, p. 282). Jlnzaffiir capitulated, left the fort, and was then 
captured and slain. 
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How Akbar appreciated his services may be seen from the fact, that 
having heard that Sayf lOian was heavily involved, be paid, on his return 
to Agra, every debt due by him. 

His two sons, Sher Afkan (355), and Aman“ ’Uah (356) are mentioned 
below as Commanders of Two Hundred and Fifty. 

39. Baja Todar Hal, a Khatrl. 

He was born at Labor. The Ma’dsir'^ 'l-Vmard does not record his 
services before the 18th year of Akbar’s reign ; but T. M. appears to have 
entered Akbar’s service at a very early period. In 971, he was employed 
under MuzafEar {Bad. II, 65), and in 972, he served under Akbar against 
Khan Zaman (vide No. 61). He held the first important post in the 18th 
year, when after the conquest of Gujrat he was left there to assess that 
province. In the 19th year, after the conquest of Patna, he got an 
‘^alam and a naqqdra (A‘in 19), and was ordered to accompany Mun'Jim 
Khan to Bengal. He was the soul of the expedition. In the battle 
vcith Da^ud ^an-i Kararani, when Khan “^Alam (vide No. 58) had been 
killed, and Mun'^.im Khan’s horse had run away, the Raja held his ground 
bravely, and “ not only was there no defeat, but an actual \’ictory 
“ What harm,” said Todar Mai, “ if Khan "^Alam is dead ; what fear, 
if the Khan Khanan has run away, the empire is ours ! ” After settling 
several financial matters in Bengal and Orlsa, Todar Mai went to Court, 
and was employed in revenue matters. When Khan Jahan (No. 24) 
went to Bengal, Todar Mai was ordered to accompany him. He dis- 
tinguished liimself, as before, in the defeat and capture of Da‘ud. In the 
21st year, he took the spoils of Bengal to Court, among them 300 to 400 
elephanto. In the following year, he was again sent to Gujrat, vice Vazir 
Khan (No. 41), w^ho had. given no satisfaction. Whilst arranging at 
Ahmadabad matters with Vazir Khan. Muzaffar Husayn, at the instigation 
of Mihr All KolabI, rebelled. Vazir Khan proposed to retreat to the Fort, 
but Todar Mai was ready to fight, and defeated Muzaffar in the 22nd 
year, near Dholqah, which lies 12 kos from Ahmadabad. Vazir Khan 
would have been lost in this battle, if Todar Mai had not come to his 
assistance. Muzaffar, after his defeat, fled to Junagarh. 

In the same year Todar Mai was appointed Vazir. When Akbar 
left Ajmlr for the Parqab, the house idols of the Raja were lost, as 
mentioned on p. 33, note. 

When the news of Muzaffar ’s death (No. 37) and the occupation of 
the whole of Bengal and Bihar by the rebels reached Akbar, he sent 
Todar Mai, Sadlq Khilri, Tarson Khan, etc., from Fathpur Sikri to Bihar. 
Muhibl) ‘^All (Mo. 107), Governor of Rahtas and Muhammad Ma'^sum 
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Khan-i FarankhudI (No. 157) were appointed Iciimakls, or auxiliaries. 
The latter joined the Riija with 3,000 well-equipped horse, evidently- 
bent on rebellion. To.jar Mai managed to keep him quiet ; but he 
reported the matter to Court. The Bengal rebels, under Ma*^ sum-i Kabuli, 
the Qaqshals, and Mirza Sharaf“ ’d-Din Husayn, with 30,000 horse, 
500 elephants, and many ships and artillery, had collected near Mungir, 
and Todar Mai, from fear of treachery among his auxiliaries, shut himself 
up in the Fort of Mungir, instead of risking a general engagement. During 
the siege, two of his officers, Ilumayun Farmili and Tarkhan Diwana, 
joined the rebels. Though suffering from want of provisions, Todar 
Mai held himself bravely, especially as he received timely remittances 
from Court. After the siege had lasted for some time. Baba Khan Qaqshal 
died, and Jabari, son of Majnun Khan Qaqshal desired to leave. The 
rebel army dispersed ; Ma*^ sum-i Kabuli weut to South Bihar, and ‘•Arab 
Bahadur wished to siirprise Patna, and take possession of the Imperial 
treasury, which Pahar ^an (perhaps -No. 407) had safely lodged in the 
Fort of that tov/n. After sending Ma*'sum-i Farankhudi to Patna, to 
assist Pahar Khan. Todar Mai, and Sadiq Khan followed Ma‘>sura-i 
Kabuli to Bihar. Ma‘'sum made a fruitless attempt to defeat Sadiq 
Khan in a sudden night attack, but was obliged to retreat, finding a ready 
asylum with ‘^Lsa Khan, Zamindar of Oiisa. Todar Mai was thus enabled 
to report to Akbar that South Bihar., as far as (larhi, was re-annexed to 
the Dihli empire. 

In the 27th year (990) Todar Mai was made Divan, or rather Vakil. 
During this year he introduced his financial reforms which have made 
him so famous. The third book of the A'^in contains his new rent-roll, 
or Asl-i Jam,’'-i Tumar, which superseded Mnzaftar's assessment (p. 373). 
His regulations regarding the coinage have been alluded to above^ and 
others may be found in the Akbarnama. 

The most important reform introduced by Tu.lar Mai is the change 
in the language and the character used for the revenue accounts. P'ormerh' 
they had been kept in Hindi by Hindu Mnhnrrirs. Toi.lar Mai ordered 
that all government accounts should henceforth be written in Persian. 
He thus forced his co-religionists to lea.rn the court language of their 
rulers— a circumstance which may well compare to the introduction 
of the English language in the courts of India. The, study of Persian 
therefore became necessary for its pjecuniary advantages. 

Todar Mai’.? order, and Akbar’s generous j.olicy of allowing Hindus to 
compete for the highest honours — ^rve saw on p. 363 that Man Singh ^ v as the 
first Commander of Seven Thousand — explain two fact s, first, that before 


[' Or Iilaha Singh ?— P.] 
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the end of the 18th century the Hindus had almost become the Pe Jan 
teachers of the Muhammadans ; secondly, that, a new dialect could arise 
in upper India, the Urdii, which wthout the Hindus as recemng medium, 
never could have been called into existence. Whether we attach more 
influence to ToJar Mai’s order or to Akbar’s policy, which once initiated, 
his successors, willing or not, had to follow', one fact should be borne 
in mind that before the times of Akbar, the Hindus, as a ride, did not 
study Persian, and stood therefore politically below their Muhammadan 
rulers. 

In the 29th year, Akbar honoured him by paying him a visit. In the 
32nd year, a ELhatrl, from private hatred, wounded T. M. on a march at 
night time. The man was at once cut down. 

When Bir Bar (No. 85) had been killed in the war with the Yusufza^is, 
T. M. was ordered to accompany Man Singh, who had been appointed 
commander-in-chief. In the 34th year, when Akbar went to Kashmir, 
'T. M. was left in charge of Labor. Soon after, he appbed for leave to 
go to the banks of the Ganges, as he was old and wished to die. Akbar 
let him go ; but he recalled him from Hardwar, and told him that looking 
after his duties was more virtuous than sitting on the banks of the 
Ganges. T. M. unwillingly returned, but died soon after, on the 11th day 
of the year 998 {vide No. 27, p. 353). 

Though often accused of headstrongness and bigotry by contem- 
poraneous historians, Todar Mai’s fame, as general and financier, has 
outlived the deeds of most of Akbar’s grandees ; together with Abu ’1-Fazl 
and Man Singh, he is best known to the people of India at the present day. 

His son Dharu (No. 190) was a Conmiander of Seven Himdred, and 
was killed during the Sindh expedition, while serving under Man KhaTinn 
(p. 335). People say that he used to shoe his horses with golden shoes. 

The name Todar Mai is often spelt in MSS. with the Hindi T, d, 
and r, which explains the spelling “ Torel MaU ”, which we find in old 
histories. Under Shahjahan also there lived a distinguished courtier 
of the name “ Todar Mai ”. 

The Tafnh'‘ ’i-'J/warat^ says Todar Mai’s father died when T. M. was 
quite young, and that the widow was in great distress. (I'. M., at an early 


1 This w the title of a Peraian MS. preserved in the Library of the Asiatic Societv 
of Bengal. It was composed by Sil Chand, of the Government College of Agra, and tret's 
of the antiquities of that town. The book gives many vnluab'e and interesting part.iculars. 
In the preface an English gentleman is praised, whose Christian names are James 
Stephen, but the surname is not legible. The name clearly ends in gton, and ma y be 
Babingfon or some other similar name. The style is bombastic, and there is no 
proper arraiigement. 
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age, showed much clearness and common sense, and received an appoint- 
ment as -writer, from which humble position he rose to the greatest 
honours. 

40. Muhammed ftasim ^an, of Xishapur. 

The Ma'^dfiir calls him Qasim Muhammad ^an, and has put his name 
under the letter Q ; but Abu ’1-FazI, Bada,om, and the Tahaqdt give his 
name in the above order. 

He was a rich landowner of Nishapur, and fled after the invasion of 
the Uzbaks to India, where he served under Bayram Khan. He 
distinguished himself in the war with Sikandar Sur, and served as Hardival, 
or leader of the van, under ^an Zaman (Xo. 13) in the battle with Hemu. 
Immediately after, but still in the first 5 ^ear of Akbar’s reign, he was 
sent against HajI Khan, who had defeated Rana Udai Sing of Maiwar, 
and taken possession of Xagor and Ajmir. Haji Khan was an old 
servant of Sher Khan, and was distinguished for his wisdom and bravery. 
On the appearance of ihe Imperialists, however, Haji Khan’s army 
dispersed, and he himself withdrew to Gujrat. M. Q. thus took 
possession of Xagor and Ajmir, which for a long time remained the 
south-w'estern frontier ot Akbar’s empire. 

In the 5th year, he left Bajcram’s party, and joined the Cha^ta^i 
nobles. He commanded the left -iving of Shams“ ’d-Din Atga’s corps in 
the fight in -wdiich Ba}Tam was defeated (p. 332). After the -victory, 
he received Multan as jagii. 

He was next sent to Sarangpur in Malwa, w-here, in the 9th year, he 
•was visited by Akbar on his sudden hunting expedition to that pro\'ince, 
the object of which was to get hold of ‘^Abd'* ’llah Khan Uzbak (Xo. 14). 
M. Q. Hi. assisted ifi the pursuit. 

According to the Tabaqdt, M. Q. died soon after at Sarangpur. 

41. Vazir Khan, brother of ‘JAbd” ’1-Majid-i Asaf Kha n (I), of 
Harat (No. 49). 

MTien Vazir Khan escaped with his brother {vide below, No. 49) 
from Bahadur Khan (No. 21), he fled to Kara, and obtained subsequently, 
through the mediation of Muzaffar Khan (No. 37), free pardon for himself 
and Asaf Khan. 

In the 21st year, when ‘^Aziz Koka (p. 344) had incurred Akbar’s 
displeasure. V. Kh. -was sent to Gujrat to govern in “^Aziz’s name, and 
when that chief had been called to Court, he was appointed governor 
(sipahsdldr) of the province. But he did not distinguish himself, and 
Akbar, in the 22nd year, sent Todar Mai (No. 39) to Gujrat, to take 
the administration out of V. ^.’s hands. It happened that about the 

24 
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same time, Mihr ‘^Ali Gulabi, a friend of M. Ibraliim Husa^m, rebelled 
and set up as king Muzaffar Husayn Ibrahim’s young son, whom he had 
brought from the Dakhin. As mentioned above, the rebellion was crushed 
through Todar Mai’s bravery. When the Raja left, Mihr “^Ali appeared 
again, and V. most of whose soldiers had joined the rebel, shut 
himself up in the fort of Ahmadabad. In one of the assaults, Mihr ‘^Ali 
was killed by a bullet, and Muzaffar Husayn Mirza, from timidity, raised 
the siege. Notwithstanding this success, matters in Gujrat did not 
improve, and oppressions became so numerous, that Akbar deposed 
V. Kh. and called him to Court. 

In the 25th year, Akbar appointed him vazir in the place of Shah 
Mansur of Shiraz (No. 122), and soon after governor of Audh. 

In the 27th year, when M. “^Aziz (No. 21) had been sent to Bihar, 
V. was ordered to join him with his contingent, and as after the 
flight of Ma'^sum Khan sickness obliged “^Aziz to return to Bihar, he left 
V. in charge cf the province, till a new Subadar should be appointed. 
V. made use of the opportunity, and moved against Qutlu Khan> 
ruler of Orisa, whom he defeated {vide p. 356). Qutlu, in the following 
(29th) year, sent tribute, and was left in possession of Orisa. V. Kh . 
returned to Tan^a, and applied himself, with the assistance of Sadiq 
Khan (No. 43) and Shahbaz Khan-i Kambu (No. 80) to financial matters. 

In the 31st year, Akbar ordered that each suba should, in future, be 
ruled by two Amirs, and Vazir Khan was appointed Subadar of Bengal, 
with Muhibb “-Ali Khan (No. 107) as assistant. In the following year, 
995, V. Kh- died. 

Shahbaz Khan, who was BalAshi of Bengal, allowed Mirza Muhammad 
Salih, V. Hi.’s son, to take command of his father’s contingent. But 
M. M. Salih showed much inclination to rebel, and Akbar sent Mir Murad 
(282, or 380) to bring him and his contingent to Court. On the route, 
at Fathpur Hanswah, he behaved so rebelliously, that Mir Murad 
imprisoned him with the assistance of the jagirdars of the district, and 
took him fettered to Akbar. He was kept imprisoned for some time. 

42. Qulij Khan. 

He is called Andajdm, from Andajan, a province of Farghdna, south 
of the Sayhun. His ancestors had been for many years serving under the 
Timurides. His grandfather was a noble at Sultan Husayn Mirza Bayqra’s 
court. 

The principal facts of his life have been mentioned on p. 35, note 2. 
In mentioning his appointment to Surat, the “ iron fort ”, which Akbar, 
in the 17th year, conquered in one month and seventeen days, Abu ’1-Fazl 
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su's that the Fort had been built in 94“^ (a.d. 1540-41), by Safar A^a, 
alias Khudawand Khan, a Turkish slave of Sultan Mahmud of Gujrat. 
The tan^ of its construction is characteristic (metre long Ramal). 

.cL.' , ,0 j i-iLs-. J».' A-j 

“ May this structure prove a barrier for the chest and the life of the 
Firing!. ” ^ 

Qulij ^an died at the age of eighty, on the 10th Ramazan 1022 
(end of A.D. 1613),^ at Peshawar. He was at his death a Commander of 
Six Thousand, Five Thousand horse. 

The Ma^'aMr and Bada,onI (III, p. 188) say that he belonged to the 
tribe of i Jdnl Qurhdni (?) ; but for the latter word the MSS. 

have different readings, as Qurbdni Farbdtu, Farydni, etc. 

The Ma*'dsir copies from the ZalMrat^ IMawdnin the following story 
which is said to have taken place in a.h. 1000, when Jaunpur was Q.’s 
jagir.' “ Q. was building a house, when the working men in digging came 
to a cupolalike-structure. Q. and several other respectable men were 
called, and they remained on the spot till the newly discovered building- 
was fully dug out. It had a door with an immense lock attached to it 
weighing one man. When forced open, an old man made his appearance, 
who asked the bystanders in Sanscrit, whether Ram Chandr’s avatar 
(incarnation) had taken place ; whether he had got back his Sita ; 
whether Krishna’s avatdr had taken place at Mathura ; and, lastly, 
whether Muhammad had appeared in Arabia. On receiving affirmative 
answers to these questions, the old man further wished to know, whether 
the Ganges still flowed. This also being affirmed, he expressed a wish 
to be taken out. Q. then put up seven tents, joined to each other, in 
each of which the sage remained for a day. On the 8th day he came out, 
and said prayers according to the way of Muhammadans. In sleep and 


^ The numbers added give The last yd, though somewhat irregular, cannot be 
left out. 

* So according to the Tuzuk-i Jahanghi (ed, Sayyid Ahmad, p. 123, 1. 1). 

Misled by bad MSS., I mentioned on p. 35, note, the year 1035 as the year of his death. 
The Mir^'atu 'l-^Alam and the Ma^d.-itr give as tdrlkh of his death the Arabic words, 
Almawt* ja5r“» yu^il- al-hMf>a ila al-hdbib^ ; “ Death is the bridge which joins the 
beioved to the Beloved ; ” but the letters added give 1023, not 102?, as in the Tuzuk. 

For Husayn in the last line of the note on p. 35, which is given in inferior MSS., 
better copies have Chin Qulij, which is to be substituted for it. 

His ta^allus “ Ulfati ” has been mentioned above. The Tabaqudt says that another 
poet of the same takhallus was in the service of Zayn Khan Koka (No. 34), and Bada,oni 
(HI, 188, 189) mentions two other poets of the same takhallics. 

Qulij, properly qulUj, means in Turkish a sword, and “ Qulij Khan ” is the same as 
Shaynsher i^dn. The word is variously spelled in MSS., sometimes with long vowels and 
a final ch» 
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eating he differed from otlier men ; he spoke to no one, and died after 
six months.” 

Qulij lOians sons. 1. Mirza Sajd^ ’Uah (No. 292). 2. Mirza Chin 
Qulij (No. 293), regarding whom vide below. 

43. Sadiq ^an, son of Baqir of Harat. 

Other historians call him Sadiq Muhammad Khan.^ His father, 
Muhammad Baqir, had been vazir to Qara ^an Turkman, ruler of 
Khurasan. Qara had rebelled against Shah Tadmasp, and fled to India. 
Sadiq entered Bayram's service as Rikabddr (spur-holder), * and got soon 
after a mansab, and was made, after Bajuam’s death, an Amir. Badd,oni 
(II, 220) alludes to his services under Humayun in Qandahar, and the 
Tabaqdt savs that he had been since his youth in Akbar’s service. 

After the conquest of Patna, Akbar returned by boat to Jaunpur. 
On the road, in crossing the river at Chausa, a valuable elephant perished 
through S.’s carelessness. Akbar confiscated his jagir, excluded him from 
Court, and told him to go to Bhath (Bhath Ghora, or Banda-Rewa), 
to get another elephant. After passing over “ the heights and the low 
places ” of fortune, Sadiq, in the 20th year, returned to Court with 
100 elephants, and was restored to favour. He was made governor of 
Garha, vice Rai Sarjan (No. 96). In the 22nd year (985), S., with several 
other grandees, was ordered to punish Raja Madhukar, should he not 
submit peacefully. Passing the confines of Narwar, S. saw that kindness 
would not do ; he therefore took the fort of Karhara (1 ,J»^A), and cutting 
down the jungle, advanced to the river Dasthara, close to which Undchha 
lay, Madhukar’s residence. A fight ensued. Madhukar was wounded 
and fled with his son Ram Sah. Another son of his, Horal Deo [Mabdsir, 
Horal Rao), and about 200 Rajputs were killed. S. remained encamped 
in the Raja’s territory. Driven to extremities, Madhukar sent Ram 
Chand (No. 248), a relation of his, to Akbar at Bahira, and asked and 
obtained pardon. On the 3rd Ramazan, 986, Sadiq vdth the penitent 
Raja arrived at Court. 

Soon after S.’s aqtW^ were transferred to the Eastern Districts of the 
ompire, so that he might take part in the suppression of the revolt in 
Bengal. In the 27th year, during the temporary absence of ‘^Azlz Koka 

^ Akt.'.r disliked the names Muhammad and Ahmad ; hence we find that Abu’ l-Fa/t 
leaves them out in this list. Similar omissions occurred above, asMun<:im Khan (No. 11), 
Mirza SAziz (No. 21), for Muhammad Munlim and M. Muhammad qAziz ; or, Shihab 
Khan (No. 26), for Shihab“’d-r>in Ahmad Wjan. More examples will be found below. 

[* Biknbdar "stirrup-holder, one th.at runs at the stirrup of a great man retinue " 
The pointed comer of the plate that forms the foot-rest of the Indian stirnip is us^ 
as a spur. — P.] ^ 
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(No. 21), SMiq and Muhibb “’Ali Kban (No. 107), defeated Kbabita.^ 
one of Ma*^ sum’s officers, on tbe Ghandak near Hajipur, and sent his bead 
to Akbar. In tbe beginning of the 28th year, be paid bis respects at Court, 
but was immediately ordered to rejoin IVIirza Koka, who bad again left 
for Bihar. 

In the beginning of tbe 20tb year, be was ordered to move to Yazir 
Khan (No. 41), who at a place six kos from Bardwan was treating with 
Qutlu.^ Through S.’s skdl, a sort of peace was concluded, which confirmed 
Q.utlu in the possession of Orisa. S. then returned to his tuyul at Patna. 

YTien Shahbaz Khan (No. 80) returned from his expedition to Bhati, the 
twjuMars of Bengal and Bihar were ordered to move to him. S., ho wever, 
was no friend of Shahbaz. The mutual dislike rose to the highest pitch, 
when once S.’s elephant ran against Shahbaz, who believed the accident 
premeditated ; and Akbar sent Khwaja Sulayman (No. 327) to Bengal 
to settle their differences. One was to remain in Bengal, the other to go 
to Bihar ; but S., in the 30th year, left Bengal without permission, and 
went to Court, where he was not admitted. But when Shahbaz went 
from Bihar to Bengal, S. went again to Court, and was appointed governor 
of Multan. 

When the Rawshams in the District of Mount Terah ** which 

lies west of Pasha war, and is 32 kos long, and 12 kos broad,” commenced 
disturbances, !j., in the 33rd year, was ordered to bring them to obedience, 
which he did with much tact and firmness. After the return of Zayn 
Khan (No. 34) from Bijor, S. was sent there, to subjugate the Yusafza,Is. 

In the 36th year. Prince Murad was sent from Malwa to Gujrat, and 
as Isma'^il Qull Khan (No. 46) had not given satisfaction as Vakil, S. was 
appointed alaliq to the Prince,® whom in the 40th year he accompanied 
to the Dakhin. Shahbaz ^an, being one of the auxiliaries, the old 
enmity broke out again. After the siege of Ahmadnagar had been 
raised, S. distinguished himself in protecting the frontiers of Barar. 

In the beginning of the 41st year he was made a Commander of Five 
Thousand. In the same year he defeated Sarawar Khan, and made much 

^ Khablta was a Mug^iul, and had risen by bravery under Ma<?sum'i Kabuli 

from a humble position to the post of a Commander. In Bada,oni (Ed. Bibl. Indica, 
p, 310), he is called Khabisa Bahadur and Kkasta in my MS. of the ^a6a^, 

where, moreover, the event, according to tho erroneous clironoiogy of that history, is 
put in the 28th year. 

* The spelling Qutlu, is perhaps preferable to Qatlu if this name is a shortened form of 
Qutlu]^. 

® From several passages in the Akbamama it is clear that atdllq {pr. a tutor) means 
the same as Vakil or Vazir. The imperial princes kept up Courts of their own, and 
appointed their VazirSf their Divans, Bdkfishis, etc. The appointment of the Vakil, 
however, appears to have rested with the emperor. 
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booty. He was then made governor of Shahpur, which town Prince 
Murad had founded six ios from Balapur. 

Sadiq died at Shahpur in the begiiming of 1005. At Dholpur, which 
“ lies 20 kos from Agra, near the left bank on the Chambal river,” S. 
had erected splendid buildings and a mausoleum. He had also done much 
for the cultivation of the surrounding country. 

He was one of the best officers Akbar had. 

His sons. 1. Zahid Khan (No. 286), a Commander of Three Hundred 
and Fifty. In the 47th year, he was made a Khan, and, on the accession 
of Jahangir, a Commander of Two Thousand. 

2. Dost Muhammad (No. 287). 3. Yar Muhammad (No. 288). 

“ Neither of them was alive at the time of Shahjahan.” Ma‘'dsiT. 

44. Kay Raysingh, son of Ray Kalyan Mai (No. 93). 

Ray Singh belonged to the Rathors of Bikanir, and is the fourth 
descendant from Ray Maldeo. His father, Kalyan Mai, was a friend of 
Ba)Tam (p. 316), and paid, in the- 15th year, his respects to Akbar at 
Ajmir, when he together with his son entered the emperor’s service. 
Ho also sent his brother’s daughter to Akbar’s harem. Kalyan Mai 
was in the 40th year a Commander of Two Thousand. 

Ray Singh, in the 17th year, when Akbar made preparations to crush 
the rebellion in Gujrat, occupied Jodhpur, the old seat of Mai Deo, in 
order to prevent the rebels from invading the Dihli territory ; but 
Ibrahim, after his defeat at Sarnal, invaded Akbar's territory, and besieged 
Nagor, which at that time Aas the tutjul of Khan-i Kalan (No. 16), and 
was defended by his son, FarrulF Khan (p. 339). R. came to his relief, 
and the Mirza had not only to raise the siege, but was pursued and 
defeated by R. In the following ye.ar also, R. distinguished himself in 
the engagement with Muhammad Husayn Mirza (p. 343). 

In the 19th year, R. and Shah Quii Mahram (No. 45) were ordered to 
punish Chandr Sen, son of Raja Mai Deo ; but as they were unable to 
take Siwana, Chandr Sen’.s stronghold, notwithstanding, the auxiliaries 
which Akbar had sent them at R.'s request, R., in the 21st year, was 
called to Court, and Shahbaz Khan (No. 80) took the command. Before 
the end of the same year, hotyever, R. and Tarson Muhammad Khan 
(No. 32) were sent against the refractory zamindars of Jalor and Sarohi ; 
but as they applied to Akbar for pardon, R. and Sayyid Hashim of 
Barha (No. 143) garrisoned Nadot to watch the Rana of Udaipur, and 
bring the rebels of those districts to obedience. As at this time Saltan 
Deoda, the zamindar of Sarohi, from distrust again assumed a hostile 
attitude, R. marched against Sarohi and besieged it. During the siege. 
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R. called his family to Ms camp ; but Saltan Deoda fell upon the caravan, 
killed several relations of R., and then withdrew to Abugarh.^ R. in the 
meantime took Sarohi, and hastened to Abugarh, which Saltan 
surrendered. R. left a garrison there, and took Saltan to Court. 

In the 26th year, when Mirza Muhammad Hakim, Akbar s brother, 
threatened to invade the Panjab, R. together with several other grandees 
was sent in advance. They were soon followed by Prince Murad. When 
the imperial army, in the end of the same year, returned to Agra, R. and 
several others were sent as tuijuldars to the Panjab. In the 28th year 
he served in Bengal. 

In the 30th year R. and Isma‘'il Quli Kh an (vide No. 46) led successfully 
an expedition against the Baluchis. In the following year (19th Rajab, 
994), R.’s daughter was married to Prince Salim. In the 35th year he 
went for some time to Bikanir, and served, in the end of the 36th year, 
in Sindh under M. ‘■Abd" ’r-Rahim (No. 29). 

In the 38th year Akbar paid R. a visit of condolence. The son of 
Raja Ramchand Baghela c-r Bandhu died suddenly on his way to Bandhii, 
to wMch he had only lately, after the death of Ms father, been appointed. 
The young Raja had married a daughter of R. Akbar interceded for 
their young cMldren, and prevented R.’s daughter from burning herself. 
Soon after, R. stayed away from Court for some reason, during wMch 
time one of Ms servants complained of Mm to Akbar. The emperor 
called the man to Court ; but R. concealed Mm. and gave out he had 
run away. Akbar was annoyed, and excluded R. for some time from the 
darbars ; but after some time he restored him and sent Mm as governor 
to Surat, with the order to assist in the DakMn wars. R., however, delayed 
in Bikanir, and when he had at last left, delayed on the road to Surat. 
Akbar advised him to be obedient ; but seeing that he woidd not go, 
called Mm to Court, but without allowing him to attend the darbars. 
After some time he was pardoned. 

In the 45th vear, R. was ordered to accompany Abu ’1-Fazl to Nasik ; 
but as his son Dalpat ^ (No. 252) had caused disturbances in Bikanir 

^ ” Abugarh is a fort near Sarohi, and not far from the frontier between Gujrat and 
Ajmir.** Abu ’1-Fazl says in the Akbarnama (events of the 21st year) that the old 
name of Abugarh was Arbudd Achal, Arbudd being the name of a spirit, who, disguised 
as a female, shows wanderers the way, and achal meaning mountain. The fort on the top 
of this high mountain was difficult of access ; it could, moreover, hold out for a long 
time, as there were several springs and fields within it. My copies of the Saivdnih and the 
Alebamdnui have Sidfdn Deora for Saltan Deoda (»45 .j 4J of the 3/a9d^ir. 

* For Dalpat, the Tuzuk-i Jahdngirl (pp. 36, 106, and 126) has wrongly Dalip. 

The Tuzuk and the second volume of the Pddishdhndma (Edit. Bibl. Indica, p. 635) 
have Suraj Singh, for Sur Singh. But the Ma^dsir and the first volnme of the Padishah' 
ndma have Sur Singh (pp. 297, 302, at the end of the first decade.) 
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[vide p. 386), K. got leave to go home. In the following year, he went 
again to Court. In the 48th year he served under Prince Salim against 
the Rani, of Udaipur. 

At the death of the emperor, R. was a Commander of Four Thousand. 
Jahangir, on his accession, made him a Commander of Five Thousand. 
■^^Tien the emperor set out for the Panjab to pursue Khusraw, R. was put 
in charge of the travelling harem ; but on the road he left without order 
and went to Bikanir. In the second year, when Jahangir returned from 
Kabul, R., at the advice of Sharif Kban, presented himself before the 
emperor with a futa round his neck, to show his willingness to suffer 
ptmishment for his crimes, and was again pardoned. He died in 1021. 

His sons. 1. DaljMt (No. 252). He was a Commander of Five Hundred. 
In the 36th year, he served in the Sindh war, but was looked upon as a 
coward. In the 45th year, when Akbar was in the Dakhin, Muzaffar 
Husayn Mirza, in consequence of his differences with KhwajagI Fath" 
’llah had fled ; and Dalpat, \mder the pretext of following him up, had 
gone to Blkanlr and created disturbances. In the 46th year, his father 
brought him to his senses. D. asked to be pardoned, and was ordered 
again to come to Court. 

In the third year of Jahangir’s reign (1017), he appears to have offended 
the emperor ; but at the request of Khan Jahan Lodi he was pardoned. 
After the death of his father, D. came from the Dakhin to Court, was 
appointed successor, and got the title of Rdi/, although his yoimger brother 
(by another mother), Sur Singh, claimed the right of succession, which 
Ray Singh had promised him from affection to his mother. Sur Singh, 
however, disgusted Jahangir by the bold way in which he preferred his 
claim. 

D. was then ordered to join M. Rustam-i Safawi (No. 8), the governor 
of Sindh. In the 8th year, it was reported to Jahangir that Sar *^ingh had 
attacked and defeated his brother, who in consequence had created 
disturbances in Hisar. Hashim, the Fawjdar of the Sarkar, caught him 
and sent him fettered to court, where he w'as executed as a warning to 
others. 

For Dalpat’s son, Mahes Das, and grandson, Ratan, vide Padishahnama, 
pp. 635, 723 ; 684, 729. 

2. Sur Singh. After the death of his brother he rose to favour. In 
Histories he is generally called Rdo Sur Singh, a title which he received 
from Shahjahan. He died in 1040. He had two sons, Karan and Satr 
Sal, the former of whom inherited the title of Rdo [vide Padishahnama II, 
p. 727). 
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VII. Commanders of Three Thousand Five Hundred. 

45. Shah Q,uli Mahram-i Baharlii. 

He was in Bayram’s service, and distinguished himself in the war 
with Hemu. It was Shah Qull that attacked Hemu’s elephant, though he 
did not know who his opponent was. The driver, however, made him 
a sign, and he led the elephant with Hemu, whose eye had been pierced 
by an arrow, from the battle-field, and brought the wounded commander 
to Akbar.i Soon after, before the end of the first year, Sh. Q. served 
with Muhammad Qasim lOian (No. 40) against Haji lOian in Nagor and 
Ajmir. 

In the third year, it was brought to Akbar’s notice, that Sh. Q. was 
passionately attached to a dancing boy of the name of Qabul Khan ; and 
as the emperor had the boy forcibly removed,^ Sh. Q. dressed as a Jogi, 
and went into the forests. Bayram traced him with much trouble, and 
brought him back to court, where the boy was restored to him. 

Like Baba Zambur, he remained' faithful to BajTam to the last, and 
was pardoned together uath his master in Tilwara (p. 332). 

After Bayram’s death, he was rapidly promoted and made an Amir. 
In the 20th year, when Khan Jahan (No. 24) was sent from the Panjab 
to Bengal, Sh. Q. was appointed Governor of the Panjab, rising higher 
and higher in Akbar’s favour. 

It is said that the Emperor, from goodwill towards him, admitted 
him to his female apartments. After the first time he had been allowed 
to enter the Harem, he went home, and had his testicles removed 
{rnajbub). From the circumstances, he was everywhere called Makram,^ 
i.e.. one who is admitted to the Harem and knows its secrets. 

In the 34th year, Akbar, after his return from Zabulistan, crossed the 
Bahat (Jhelum) near Rasulpur, and encamped at Hailan. During his 
stay there, he mounted a female elephant, and was immediately attacked 
by a mast male elephant. Akbar w'as thrown down and sustained severe 
contusions. A rumour of his death spread over the whole covmtry ; in 
some provinces even disturbances broke out. The Ra jputs of Shaykhawat. 
especially, plundered the districts from Mewat to Rewarl ; and in the 

‘ “ Before the end of the first year, Pir Muhammad was dispatched against ilaji 
Khan in Ahvar, and as he w ithdrew, the imperialists took possession of the S'arkar of Alw ar 
as far as Ueoli Saj.irl [or iSackdri], the birih-placc of Hemu. and performed many brave 
deeds. They also caught Hemu's father alive, and brought li'm to Pir Muhamn ad, 
who asked him to embrace Tslam. As he would not, he wa.s killed by him. After gathering 
his spoils, Pir M. returned to Akbar.” Sauxinih from f/<e Akhartiiima. 

* For similar examples, vide p. 335, which also happened in the third vear, and Ko. 37, 
p. 374. 

“ Or ilutfrim. 
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35th year, Akbar had to send Sh. Q. against them. He soon restored 
order. 

In the 41st year, he was made a commander of Four Thousand, and 
soon after of Five Thousand. The Tabaqat says that in 1001 he had been 
a commander of Three Thousand for thirty years. 

He died at Agra in 1010. At Namaul, where he chiefly lived, he 
erected splendid buildings, and dug large tanks. IMien he felt death 
approaching, he gave the soldiers of his contingent two years’ pay in 
advance, and left, besides, many legacies. As he had no heirs, his remain- 
ing property lapsed to the state {Tuzuk, p. 22). 

46. Isma‘<il ftuli ^an, brother of Khan Jahan (No. 24). 

He must not be confoimded with No. 72. He was caught in the battle 
near Jalindhar (p. 317). He joined Akbar’s service with his brother, 
under whom he mostly served. When his brother had died in Bengal, 
he came with the immense property he had left behind him to Court, 
and was favourably received. In the 30th year, he was sent against 
the Baluchis {vide No. 44). On his arrival in Baluchistan the people soon 
submitted, and their chiefs, Ghazi Khan Wajhiya and Ibrahim Khan, 
repaired to Court, and were allowed to retain the country. In the 31st 
year, when Bhagwan Das (No. 27), on account of his madness, had not 
been allowed to go to Zabulistan, I. Q. was sent there instead. But he 
committed certain improprieties and fell into disgrace, and was ordered 
to go from Bhakkar to Makkah. He begged hard to be forgiven ; but 
he was not allowed to see the Emperor, and was sent against the 
Yusuf Sa’dis. 

At that time epidemics were raging in Bijor, and the chiefs of the 
Yusuf za‘is came forward and submitted to I. Q., whilst Zayn Khan 
(No. 34), governor of Zabulistan pressed hard upon Jalala Rawshani, 
who had left Terah and entered Bijor. Zayn Khan therefore entered 
the district, determined to use the opportunity to wipe ofE the disgrace 
of his former defeat. The arrival of Sadiq Khan (No. 43), however, 
who had been sent from Coiut, to occupy the district, and capture 
Jalala, annoyed I. Q. still more, as he thought that that duty might have 
been left to him as Thanadar of the district. I. Q. forgot himself so far 
as to allow Jalala to escape. He then went to Court, where he was 
severely reprimanded for his conduct. 

In the 33rd year, he was made Governor of Gujrat. In the 36th year, 
when Prince Murad had been made Governor of Malwa, I. Q. was appointed 
his atdliq or Yakil ; but he gave no satisfaction, and was called to Court, 
Sadiq Khan having been appointed in his stead. 
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In the 39th year, he was sent to Kalpi, to look after his jagir. In the 
42nd year (1005), he was made a Commander of Four Thousand. 

He was given to luxury, and spent large sums on carpets, vessels, 
dress, etc. He kept 1,200 women, and was so jealous of them, that when- 
ever he went to Court, he put his seal over the strings attached to their 
night drawers. The women resented this and other annoyances, made 
a conspiracy, and poisoned him. 

Three sons of his are mentioned below — 1. Ibrahim Quli (No. 322), 
« commander of Three Hundred : 2. Salim Quli (No. 357), and 3, Khalil 
Quli (No. 358), both commanders of Two Hundred. They do not appear 
to have distinguished themselves. 

Yll. Commanders of Three Thousand. 

47. Mirza Jani Beg, ruler of Thatha. 

He belonged to the Arghun clan, and therefore traced his descent to 
Chingiz Khan. Abu’l-Fazl in the Akbamama gives his tree as follows : — 
Chingiz Khan 

I 

Tuli mn. 

I 

Hulagu Khan (the brother Of his ancestors Atku Timur had been 
I [of Mangu killed in the war with Tuqtamish Khan, and 
I [Qaan). the Emperor Timur took care of Shankal Beg, 

Abag^ (or, Abagha) Khan, and made him a Tarkhan {vide the note at 
I [d. 663. the end of this biography). 

Arghun Khan, d. 690. Mirza ‘JAbd"’! '^Ali, fourth ancestor of 

1 M. Jani Beg, had risen to high dignities 

Four generations inter- under Sultan Mahmud, son of M. Abu Sa'-id, 
I [vening. and received the government of Bukhara. He 

Atku Timur was treacherously killed, together with his 

I five eldest sons, by Shaybani Khan Uzbak ; 

Shankal Beg Tarkhan only his sixth son, M. Muhammad ‘>Isa escaped. 

I The Ar^un clan in BulAara, being 

Several generations not thus left without a head, emigrated to Khura- 
I [known, san, where they attached themselves to Mir 

'• Abd® ’1-Khaliq Tarkhan Zu T-Nun Beg Arghun, who was the Amir" ’1- 
j Umara and Sipahsalar of Sultan Husain Myrza. 

Mirza ‘Abd“ ‘l-‘Ali He also was atdUq and father-in-law to Prince 
I [Tarldian. Badi*!" ’z-Zaman Mirza, and held Qandahar as 
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M. Muhammad “^I'Ea jagir. ^VheIl the prince’s career ended, his 
I [TarWian, d. 975. two sons, Badi'^" ’z-Zaman and Muzaffar Mirza, 
M. Muhammad Baqi proclaimed themselves kings of Khurasan. 

I [TarlAan, d. 993. Anarchy prevailed ; and matters grew worse, 
Mirza Payanda Muham- when Shayban Khan invaded the country. 

I mad TarlAan. Zu ’1-Nun Beg fell in battle against him. 

Mirza Jani Beg Tarkhan. 

1 ' 

Mirza Ghazi Beg Tarkhan. 

Shuja'5 Beg, better known as Shah Beg, Zu ’1-Nun’s son, held Qandahar 
during the absence of his father, and succeeded him in the government. 
He was bent on conquest. In 890, he took Fort Sewe from Jam Nizam'^ 
’d-Din (generally called in Histories Jam Nando), king of Sindh. He 
continued to interfere, as related by Abu ’1-Fazl below in the Third Book, 
(Suba of Sindh), and managed, at last, in 929, to conquer the country, 
thus compensating himself for the loss of Qandahar, which had been 
occupied by Babar. A short time before his death, which took place in 
930,^ he invaded Multan, then in the hands of the Langdhs. 

Shah Beg Argjiun was succeeded by his son Mirza Shah Husayn 
Arg^iun, who took Multan from Sultan Husayn Langah {vide Third Book, 
Suba of Multan). M. Shah Husayn Ar^un was afflicted with a peculiar 
fever, which only left him when he was on the river Indus. He therefore 
used to travel down the Indus for six months of the year, and upwards 
for the remaining portion. On one occasion, he went towards Bhakkar, 
when some of the nobles deserted him, and elected Mirza Muhammad ''Isa, 
third ancestor of M. Jani Beg, as their chief. M. Shah Husayn, assisted 
by his foster brother, Sultan Mahamud, Governor of Bkakhar, opposed 
him; but he had at last to come to terms, and ceded a large part of Sindh 
to M. “^Isa. On Shah Husayn’s death, in 963, the whole Kioimtry 
fell to “^Isa. 

In this manner the older branch of the Arguns came to the throne of 
Thatha. 

•^Isa died in 975, and was succeeded by his son M. Muhanunad Baqi, 
who successfully crushed the revolt of his younger brother, M. Jan Baba. 
M. Baqi, in 993, committed suicide during an attack of insanity ; and as 
his son, M. Payanda Muhammad, was also subject to fits of madness, the 
government passed into the hands of M. Jani Beg, the son of M. Payanda. 

^ Shah Begwas a learned man, like his renowned opponent Babar. He wrote a 
Commentary to the well-known Arabic grammar Kdfiya j.^), and commentariea 
to the MatgW -ji>) and the <;Aqa*id-i Nasafi .')U= 
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Akbar had often felt annoyed that, notwithstanding his frequent 
stays in the Panjab, M. Jam Beg had shown no anxiety to pay him a visit. 
In the 35th year therefore (999), when the Khan Khanan was ordered 
to invade Qandahar, he was told to send some one to M. J. B., and draw 
his attention to this neglect ; if no heed was paid, he was to invade Sindh 
on his return. Multan and Bhakkar being the tuyul of the Khan Khanan. 
he did not move into Qandahar by way of Ghaznin and Bangash, but 
chose a round-about way through his jagir. In the meantime the conquest 
of Thatha had been determined upon at Court, and the Khan Khanan set 
out at once for Sindh {vide p. 356, and Brigg’s Firishta). After bravely 
defending the country, M. J. B. had at last to yield. In the 38th year 
(1001), accompanied by the Khan Khanan, he paid his respects to Akbar 
at Labor, was made a Commander of Three Thousand, and received the 
Suba of Multan as tuyul, Sindh itself being assigned to M. Shahrukh (No. 7). 
But before this arrangement was carried out, a report reached Akbar 
that the Arg^un clan, about 10,000 men, women, and children, moved 
up the river, to follow M. J. B. to his new tuyul, and that great distress 
had thereby been caused both among the emigrants and those who were 
left behind. Akbar felt that under such circumstances policy should 
yield to mercy, and M. J. B. w-as appointed to Sindh. Lahari Bandar, 
however, became IMlisa, and the Sarkar of Siwdstan which had formerly 
paid jnshkash, was parcelled out among several grandees. 

In the 42nd year, M. J. B. was promoted to a command of Three 
Thousand and Five Hundred. He was much liked by Akbar for his 
character, religious views {vide p. 218-9), pleasing manners, and practical 
wisdom. It is perhaps for this reason that Abu ’1-Fazl has placed him 
first among the Commanders of Three Thousand, though names much 
more renowned follow. From his youth, M. J. B. had been fond of wine, 
but had not indulged in excesses ; his habitual drinking, however, imder- 
mined his health, and brought on delirium {sarsam), of which he died, 
in 1008, at Burhanpur in the Dakhin, after the conquest of Asir. 

A short time before his death, he offended Akbar by declaring that 
had he had an Asir, he would have held it for a hundred years. 

M. J. B. was fond of poetry ; he was himself a poet and wrote under 
the takhallus of HaUmi?- 

^ Here follows in the Ma^aMr^ *l-Umara, a description of Sindh taken from the 
Third Book of the A*'m, concluding with the followfng remark : — 

“ At present (when the author of the Ma^dHr wrote), the whole of Sindh is under 
Khuda Y&t Kh an Lati From a long time he had farmed {ijdra hard) the Suba of 

Thathah, and the Sarkars of Siwistan and Bhakkar. Subsequently when the district 
on t^e other side of the Indus were ceded to Nadir Shah, Khuda Yar I^an administered 
them for Nadir Shah.*’ 
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Mirzd Ghdzl Beg, son of M. Jam Beg. At the death of his father, he 
was only 17 years old ; and though not at Court, Akbar conferred Sindh 
on him. He was opposed by Mirza ‘•Isa Tarkhan, son of Mirza Jan Baba 
(brother of M. Muhammad Baqi, grandfather of M. Janu Beg) ; but 
Khusraw Khan Chirgis, an old servant of the Arguns and Valdl to his 
father, espoused his cause, and M. Isa Tarkhan fled from Sindh. The army 
which M. GhazI Beg and Khusraw Khan had at their disposal, seems to 
have made them inclined to rebel against Akbar ; but the Emperor sent 
promptly Sa'^Id Khan (No. 25) and his son Sa'^d'* ’llah ^ to Bhakkar, 
and M. Ghazi Beg came to Court, and was confirmed in the government 
of Sindh. 

After the accession of Jahangir, M. Ghazi Beg received Multan in 
addition to Sindh, was made a Commander of Seven Thousand, and was 
sent to relieve Qandahar {Tuzuk, pp. 33, 72, 109), which had been besieged 
by Husayn Khan Shamlu, the Persian Governor of Harat. He also 
received the title of Farzand (son). Shah Abbas of Persia often tried to 
win him over, and sent him several khi^lats. 

He died suddenly at the age of twenty-five in 1018,* the word Ghazi 
being the TdriMk of his death. Suspicion attaches to Lutf“ ’Uah, his 
Vakil and son of Kh usraw Kh an Chirgis, who appears to have been 
treated unkindly. M. ^azl does not appear to have had children. 

Like his father, he was a poet. He wrote under the taJ^allu? of 
Vaqdri, which he had bought of a Qandahar poet. He played nearly 
every instrument. Poets like Talibi of Amul, Mulla Murshid-i Yazdjirdi, 
Mir Ni'^mat" ’llah Vacili, Mulla Asad Qissa-liwan, and especially En ghf firl 
of Gilan enjoyed his hberality. The last left him, because his verses were 
too often used for dakhl (vide p. 108. note 8). In his private life, M. 
Ghazi was dissolute. Not only was he given to wine, but he required 
every night a virgin ; girls from all places were brought to him,- and the 


1 Sa*’(i“ ’Uah has been omitted to be mentioned on p. 351. He received the title of 
Nawazish KJtan in 1020 ; vide Tuzuk, pp. 34, 90. 

^ So the MaHsir. The Tuzuk fp. 109), perhaps more correctly, places the death of 
M. Ghazi in the 7th year of Jahangir’s reign, 1021. 

After M. Ghazi Beg’s death, Sindh was taken away from the TarWians, and 
M. Rustam was appointed Governor (vide p. 314). ’ 

Khusraw Chirgis tried to set up some <:Abd“ ’l-<:Ali Tarkhan, whose pedigree is not 
known ; but Jahangir bestowed his favours on Mirza glsa Tarkhan, son of M. Jan Baba 
(unde of M. Jani Beg). He rose to the highest honours under Shahjahan, and died more 
than a hundred years old, in 1062, at Sambhar. He had /our sons — 1. Mirza <:inayat“ 
who died in the 2l8t year of Shahjahan ; 2. Mirza Muhammad Salih, who played 
some part during .Awrangzeb’s war with Dara Shikoh ; 3. Fatli“ ’llah, 4. m! <;Auil. Mirza 
Bihriiz, M. Muljammad Salih’s son, is mentioned as a Commander of Five Hundred under 
Shahjahan. 
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women of the town of Thatha are said to have been so debauched, that 
every bad woman, even long after his death, claimed relationship with 
the Mirza. 


Note on the meaning of the title of “ Tarkhan 

Abu ’1-Fazl, in the Akbamama (38th year) has a valuable note 
regarding the meaning and the history of this ancient title. The title 
was hereditary, and but rarely given. Chingiz Khan conferred it on 
Qishliq and Bata for having given him correct information regarding 
the enemy. The title in this case, as in all others, impUed that the 
holder was excused certain feudal services, chiefly attendance at Court 
takUf-i hdr)?- Chingiz Khan, moreover, did not take away from the two 
nobles the royal share of the plunder. Under Timur, a Tarldian had free 
access to every place of the palace, and could not be stopped by the 
macebearers ; nor was he or his children liable to be punished for any 
crime, provided the number of his or their crimes did not exceed the 
number nine?- 

Some say, a TarlAan had seven distinctions and privileges — 1. a idbl ; 
2, a tumdniogh ; 3, a naqqdra ; 4, he can confer on two of his men a 
qushun togh, or chair togh ; ® 5, his Qur (p. 116) was carried {qur-i u niz 
barddrand). Among the Mughuls no one but the king was allowed to use 
a quiver. 6. He could enclose (qurq) a forest as his private hunting ground, 
and if any one entered the enclosure, he forfeited his personal liberty. 
7. He was looked upon as the head of the clan to which he belonged. In 
the state hall the Amirs sat behind him to his right and left arranged 
in form of a bow (kamdnwdr). 

When Tug^luq Timur conferred this title upon an Amir,* he put aU 
financial matters {ddd o sit ad) as far as a Hazari (?) in his charge ; nor 
were his descendants, to the ninth generation, liable to be called to 
account ; but should their crimes exceed the number nine, they were 
to be called to accoimt. When a Tarldian had to answer- for blood shed 
by him (pdddsh-i khun). he was placed on a silver-white horse two years 
old, and a white cloth was put below the feet of the animal. His state- 
ment was made by a chief of thg Barlas clan (vide p. 3G4 note), and the 

Takltf duty. — P.] 

® Nine was looked upon as an important number by the Mughuls. Thus kini^s received 
nine presents, or the present con'^istetl of nine pieces of the seme article. Hence also 
the Cha^ta<Ji tuquz (or iuquz or tuqilz), nine came to mean a iiresevt, in which sense it 
occurs in the Fadishahnama and the iAJaniji '-nama. especially in reference to presents 
of stuffs, as haft tuquz parrha, “ a present of seven pieces of cloih.” 

® Vide p. 52. 

* The MSS. call him or with every variety of diacritical }Joint3. 
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sentence was communicated to him by a chief of the Arkiwat 
clan. His neck vein was then opened, the two chiefs remaining at his 
side, and watching over him till he was dead. The king was then led 
forth from the palace, and sat down to mourn over him. 

Khizr Khwaja in making Mir Khudadad a Tarkhan, added three new 
privileges. 1. At the time of wedding feasts (tm), when all grandees 
have to walk on foot, and only the yasdival (chief mace-bearer) of the 
king on horseback to keep back the crowds, the T arkhan also proceeds 
on horseback. 2. When during the feast the cup is handed to the king 
from the right side, another cup is at the same time handed to the 
Tarjdian from the left. 3. The Tarkhan’s seal is put on all orders ; but 
the seal of the king is put to the beginning of the last line and below his. 

Abu ’1-Fazl, in concluding these remarks, says that these distinctions 
are extraordinary enough ; he believes it possible that a king may grant 
a virtuous man immunity for nine crimes ; but he thinks it absurd to 
extend the immunity to nine generations. 

48. Iskandar ^an, a descendant of the Uzbak Kings. 

He distinguished himself under Humayun, who on his return to India 
made him a Khan. After the restoration, he was made Governor of Agra. 
On Hemu’s approach, he left Agra, and joined TardI Beg at Dihli. Both 
opposed Hemu, Iskandar commanding the left wing (jurangkar). His 
wing defeated the right wing (hurunghdr) and the van (hardwal) of Hemu, 
and hotly pursued them, killing many fugitives. The battle was almost 
decided in favour of the Imperiabsts, when Hemu with his whole force 
broke upon TardI Beg, and put him to flight. The victorious Iskandar 
was thus obliged to return. , He afterwards joined Akbar at Sarhind, 
fought under Khan Zaman (No. 13) against Hemu, and received after 
the battle for his bravery, the title of Khdn ^Alam. 

As Khizr Khwaja Khan.*^ the Governor of the Panjab, had retreated 


1 Khizr h.nd de.^'ynded from the kings of MughuUstan ; but according to the Tabaqat 
from the kings of Kuahjhar. He wa.s a grandee of Humayun, left him on his flight to 
Persia, and was with >1. <;Askari in Qandahar, when Hum.ayun on his return he.sieged that 
town. Before the town surrendered, Khizr Khwaja threw him.self down from the wall 
managed to reach Humayun’s tent, and implored forgiveness. He was restored to 
favour, was made Arnlr'^ ’l-Vmara, and married Gulbadan Begam, H.’s sister. When 
Akbar marched against Hemu. Khizr Khan was made Governor of the Panjab and ordered 
to operate against Sikandar. Sur who during Humayun's lifetime had retreated to 
the Sawaliks. Leaving Haji Khan Sistani in I.ahor, JGiizr Khan moved against Sikandar 
whom he met near a place called in the M.SS. ^^1^. Kh. selected two thousand horael 
men to reconnoitre ; but Sikandar was on the alert, fell upon the detachment, and defeated 
the Imperialist.s. Kh. without further fighting retreated to Labor. Sikandar used the 
respite, and collected a large army, till Akbar him.self had to move against him. Pindinw 
Akbar’s army too strong, Sikandar shut himself up in Mankor. After a siege of six months! 
Sikandar bribed Shams“ ’d-Din Atgah (No. 15) and PIr Muhammad (No. 20) who prevailetl 
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before Sikandar Khan Sur, and fortified himself in Labor, leaving the 
coimtry to the Afgjians, Akbar appointed Iskandar to move to Siyalkot 
and assist Khizr Khwaia. 

Afterwards he received Audh as tuyiil. “ From want of occupation,” 
he rebelled in the tenth year. Akbar ordered Ashraf Khan (No. 74) to 
bring him to Court but Isk. joined Khan Zaman (No. 13). Together 
with Bahadur Khan (No. 22), he occupied Khayrabad (Audh), and 
attacked Mir Mu'^izz'* ’1-Mulk (No. 61). Bahadur ultimately defeated 
the Imperialists ; but Isk. had in the first fight been defeated and fled 
to the north of Audh. 

When in the 12th year Khan Zaman and Bahadur again rebelled, Isk. 
in concert with them occupied Audh. He was attacked by Mufianamad 
Quli Khan Barlas (No. 31), and besieged in Avadh. Wlien Isk. heard 
that Khan Zaman and Bahadar had been defeated and killed, he made 
proposals of peace, and managed during the negotiation to escape by 
boat with his family to Gorakhpur, which then belonged to Sulayman, 
king of Bengal. He appears to have attached himself to the Bengal 
Court, and accompanied, in 975, Bayazid, Sulayman’s son, over Jharkand 
to Orisa. After Sulayman’s return from the conquest of Orisa,'^ Isk.’s 
presence in Bengal was looked upon as dangerous, as Sulayman wished 
at all hazards to be at peace with Akbar, and the Afg^ians waited for a 
favourable opportunity to kill Iskandar. He escaped in time, and applied 
to Mun'-im Khan, who promised to speak for him. At his request, Isk. 
was pardoned. He received the Sarkar of Lak'^hnau as tuyiil, and died 
there in the following year (980). 

49. Asaf E[han ‘>Abd" ’1-MajId (of Hirat), a descendant of Shayldi 
Abu Bakr-i Taybadi. 

His brother Vazir Khan has been mentioned above (No. 41). Shayldi 
Zayn" ’d-Din Abu Bakr-i Taybadi * was a saint {^akib kamal) at the time 
of Timur. When Timur, iu 782, set out for the conquest of Hirat, which 
was in the hands of Malik Ghiya.s“ ’d-Din, he sent, on his arrival at 


upon Akbar to pardon him. Sikandar sent his son <:Abd“ ’r-Raliman with some 
elephants as pishkash, and was allowed by Akbar to occupy Bihar ais tvyul (vide 
p. 335). Mankot surrendered on the 27th Ramazan Se-i. Sikandar died two years later. 
It is difficult to say why Ab“’l-Fa/;iia.l < iile:"-.! Kl.i/- io the List of Grandees. 
His name is given in the Tabaqat. “^iiri a.-ly l\l.u,i,,k ai.d Mir Shah <:Abd“ ’1- 

MaSali are left out. For kh.’s son. ltd* N(». I.'»3. 

* On Sulayman’s return from Orisa, he appointed Khan Jahan Lodhi, his Amir-ul- 
Umara, Governor of Orisa. Qutlu Khan, who subsequently made himself king of Orisa, 
was then Governor of Puri (Jagganath) Bad. II, 174. 

^ He died A.H. 791. His biography is given in Jami’s iVa/Aoi" Tayb^ belongs 
to Jam-i Khuras^. 


25 
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Taybad, a messenger to the Shayldi. to ask him why he had not paid his 
respects to the conqueror of the world. “ What have I,” replied the 
Shayli, “to do with Timur ? ” Timur, struck with this answer, went 
himself to the Shay 14, and upbraided him for not having advised Malik 
^iyas. “ I have indeed done so,” said the Shay^, “ but he would not 
listen, and God has now appointed you over him. However, I now 
advise you, too, to be just, and if you likewise do not listen, God will 
appoint another over you.” Timur afterwards said that he had seen 
many dervishes ; every one of them had said something from selfish 
motives, but not so Shayl4 Abu Bakr, who had said nothing with 
reference to himself. 

Kh waia *■ Abd“ T-Majid was a Grandee of Humayun, whom he served 
as Diwan. On Akbar’s accession, he also performed military duties. AVhen 
the Emperor moved to the Panjab, to crush Bayram’s rebellion, '^Abd'* 
’1-Majid received the title of Asaf Khan, regarding which vide the note 
after this biographical notice. Subsequently Asaf was appointed 
Governor of Dihli, received a flag and a drum, and was made a Com- 
mander of Three Thousand. ^Vhen Fattu, a servant of “JAdli, made 
overtures to surrender Fort Chanadh (Chimar), A., in concert with Shayldi 
Muhammad ^aws, took possession of it, and was appointed Governor 
of Kara-Manikpur on the Ganges. About the same time, (4azi Fha n 
Tannuri, an Afghan noble who had for a time been in Akbar's services, 
fled to Bhath Ghora, and stirred up the Zamindars against Akbar. A., in 
the 7th year, sent a message to Raja Ram Chand, the ruler of Bhath, to 
pay tribute to Akbar, and surrender the enemies. But the Raja prepared 
for resistance. A. marched against the Raja, defeated him, and executed 
Ghazi Khan. The Raja, after his defeat, shut himself up in Bandhu,^ 
but obtained Abbar’s pardon by timely submission, chiefly through the 
influence of several Raja’s at Court. A. then left the Raja in peace ; 
but the spoils which he had collected and the strong contingent which 
he had at his disposal {vide p. 251, 1. 29), made him desirous of further 
warfare and he planned the famous expedition against Gadha-Katangah,^ 

* Abu l-Jb’azl in the events of the 42nd_year of the Akharnama, says that VAla^u ’d- 
Din-i- Khilji besieged Bandhu in vain. 

* Gadha (Gurh, Gurhah, Gurrah) lies close to Jabalpur in Central India. Katangah 
is the name of two small places, one due south of Jubalpur below lat. 22, as on the map 
in Journal A. S. B.. Deer. 1837, pi. Ivii ; another apparently larger place of the same 
name lies N.W. of, and nearer to, Jabalpur and Gadha, about lat. 23° 30', as on the map 
of Central India in Sir J. Malcolm’s Malwa ; but both are called on the maps Kaiangi. 
In Muhammadan Histories, the country is generally called Ga(pia-Katangah. Abu ’l-Fazl 
says, it had an extent of 150 kos by 80 ko-s, and there were in ancient times 80,000 flourishing 
cities. The inhabitants, she says, are all Gonds. who are looked upon by Hindus as very low. 

The Rajas of Gadha-Katangah are generally called the Gadha-Mandla Rajas. Mandla 
lies S.E. of Jabalpur, on the right side of the Narbaddah. 
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or Gondwanah, south of Bhath. which was then governed by Durgawati/ 
the heroine of Central India. Her heroic defence and suicide, and the 
death of her son, Bir Sah, at the conquest of Chauragadh (about 70 miles 
west of Jabalpur) are well-known. The immense spoils which A. carried 
off, led him temporarily into rebellion, and of the 1,000 elephants which 
he had captured, he only sent 200 to Court. But when Khan Zaman 
(No. 13), in the 10th year, rebelled and besieged Majnun Qaqshal (No. 50) 
in Manikpur, A. came with 5,000 troopers to his relief, presented himself 
before Akbar, who had marched against Khan Zaman, and handed over 
the remainder of the Gadha spoils. He thereby regained Akbar’s 
confidence and was appointed to follow up the rebels. At this juncture 
the imperial Mutasaddis, whom A. before had handsomely bribed, 
reported, from envy, his former unwillingness to hand over the spoils, 
and exaggerated his wealth. H 5 q)ocritical friends mentioned this to 
A. ; and afraid of his personal safety, he fled to Gadha (Safar, 973). 

Akbar looked upon his flight as very suspicious, and appointed 
Mahdl Qasim ^an (No. 36) to Gadha. A. then left Central India “ with 
a sorrowful heart ”, and joined, together with his brother (No. 41), Khan 
Zaman at Jaunpur. But he soon saw that Khan Zaman only wanted his 
wealth and watched for a favourable moment to kiU him. A. therefore 
made use of the first opportunity to escape. Khan Zaman had sent his 
brother Bahadur (No. 22) against the Af^ans, and A. was to accompany 
him. Vazir Khan, whom '^an Zaman had detained, managed likewise 
to escape, and was on the road to Manikpur, which A. had appointed 
as place of rendezvous. No sooner had A. escaped than Bahadur followed 
him up, defeated his men, and took A. prisoner. Bahadur’s men 
immediately dispersed in search of plunder, when suddenly Vazir ^an 
fell over Bahadur. Bahadur made some one a sign to kill A., who sat 
fettered on an elephant, and A. had just received a wound in his hand and 
nose, when Vazir in time saved his life, and carried him away. Both 
reached, in 973, Karah, and asked Muzaffar Khan (No. 37) to intercede 
for them with the emperor. When Muzaffar, in 974, was called by the 
emperor to the Panjab, he took Vazir with him, and obtained full pardon 
for the two brothers. A. was ordered to join Majnun Qaqshal at Kara- 
Manikpur. His bravery in the last struggle with Khan Zaman induced 
Akbar, in 975, to give him Piyag as tuyul, vice Haji Muhammad Sistani 
(No. 55), to enable him to recruit a contingent for the expedition against 

' Capt. Sleeman in his“ History of the Gurha Mandala Bajas ”, Journal A.S. Bengal, 
Tol. vi, p. 627, spells her name IHrghovtee. He calls her son Bit Nardin. Vide also 
BaddyOni, ii, 66. 
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Raua Udai Singh. A. was sent in advance (manqald). In the middle of 
Rabi*^ I, 975, Akbar left Agra for Chitor. The Rana had commissioned 
Jay Mai, who had formerly been in Mirtha, to defend the fort, whilst he 
himself had withdrawn to the moimtains. During the siege, which lasted 
four months and seven days, A. distinguished himself, and when, on the 
25th Sha'^han 975, the fort fell A. was made Governor of Chitor. 

Neither the Ma^d^r, nor the Tabaqdt, mentions the year of his death. 
He must have been dead in 981, because the title of Asaf Khan was 
bestowed upon another noble.^ 

Note on the Title of “ Asaf Khan 

Asaf was the name of the Vazir of Sulayman (Solomon), who like his 
master is proverbial in the East for his wisdom. During the reign of 
Akbar three grandees received this title. Bada,oni, to avoid confusion, 
numbers them Asaf Khan I, II, and III. They are : — 

•^Abd" T-Majid, Asaf Khan I, d. before 981 (No. 49). 

Khwaja Mirza Ghiyas*^ ’d-Din ‘^Ali Asaf Khan II, d. 989 (No. 126). 

Mirza Ja'^far Beg Asaf Khan III (No. 98). 

The three Asafs were Diwans or Mir BalAshis. The third was nephew 
to the second, as the following tree will show : — 

Agjia MuUa Dawatdar. 


1 . Ghiyas“ ’d-Din ‘^Ali, 2. Mirza Badi‘^“-z-Zaman 3. Mirza Ahmad 
Beg. Asaf Khan II. 

I 

Mirza Nur“ ’d-Din. A daughter Mirza Ja'^far Beg, 

I Asaf Khan III. 

Mumtaz Mahall, 

(Shahjahan's wife). 

Jahangir conferred the title of “ Asaf Khan ” (IV) on Abu ’1-Hasan, 
elder brother of Nur Jahan, and father of Mumtaz Mahall (or Taj Bibi, 
Shahjahan’s wife), whose mother was a daughter of Asaf Khan II. During 
the reign of Shahjahan when titles containing the word Dawla ^ were 

1 Stewart (History of Bengal, p. 120) says, SAbdo U-Majid Asaf Khan officiated in 
1013 for Man Singh in Bengal. This is as impossible as his statement on p. 112, that 
Farid" ’d-Din Bukhajri [No. 99] is the author of the History of the Emperor Jahangir. 

• They had been in use among the ^^alifas and the Ohaznawis. Thus Yamin^'d- Dawla 
which title Shahjahan bestowed on Abu ’l-Hasan Asaf I^an IV, had also been the title 
of Mahmud of Ghazni when prince. The kings of the Dakhin occasionally conferred titles 
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reviv'ed, Asaf Khan was changed to Asaf'^ ’d-Daicla-, and this title was 
conferred on Asafu ’d-Dawla Jumlat“ ’1-Mulk Asadjang (Shahjahan- 
Awrang-zeb), a relation of Asaf Khan IV. Under Ahmad Shah, lastly, 
we find Asaf“ ’d-Dawla Amiru ’1-Mamalik, whose name like that of his 
father, Nizam“ ’1-Miilk Asaf Jah, occurs so often in later Indian History. 

50. Majnhn Khan-i ^qshal.^ 

He was a grandee of Humayun, and held Narnaul as jdgir. When 
Humayun fled to Persia, Haji Khan besieged Narnaul, but allowed 
Majnun Khan to march away unmolested, chiefly at the request of Raja 
Bihari Mai, who, at that time, was with Haji Khan {vide p. 347). 

On Akbar’s accession, he was made Jagirdar of Manikpur, then the 
east frontier of the Empire. He remained there till after the death of 
Khan Zaman (No. 13), bravely defending Akbar’s cause. In the 14th 
year, he besieged Kalinjar. This fort was in the hands of Raja Ram 
Chand, ruler of Bhath, who during the Afghan troubles had bought it 
for a heavy siim, from Bijli Khan, the adopted son of Pahar Khan. WTien, 
during the siege, the Raja heard of the fall of Chitor and Rantanbhur, 
he surrendered Kalinjar to M. (29th Safar, 997). Akbar appointed M. 
Commander of the Fort, in addition to his other duties. 

In the 17th year (980), he accompanied Mun‘?im Khan (No. 11) on his 
expedition to Grotaldiptir. At the same time the Gujratl war had com- 
menced, and as Baba Khan Qaqshal * had words with Shahbaz Khan 
(No. 80), the Mir Tozak, regarding certain arrangements, he was reproved 
by Akbar. But the rumour spread in Mun'^im’s army that Baba Khan 
Jabarl (Majnun’s son), Mirza Muhammad, and other Qaqshals, had killed 
Shahbaz Khan, and joined the rebellion of the Mirzas in Gujrat ; and that 
Akbar had therefore ordered Mim*'im to imprison Majnun. In consequence 
of these false rumours, M. and others of his clan withdrew from Mun‘’im, 
who in vain tried to convince them of the absurdity of the rumours ; but 


with Daiela. This is very likely the reason why Akbar conferred the title of Azad“ 
’d-Dawla on Mir Fath" ’llah of Shiraz, who had come from the Dakhin. 

The title Malik, SO common among the Pathans, was never conferred by the Muriml 
(Cha^tai) Kings of Delhi. 

Titles with Jang, as Firuzjang, ^nsraijan^, etc., came into fashion with Jahangir. 

^ Name of a Turkish clan. Like the Uzbaks, they were disliked by Akbar, and rebelled. 
Majnun Khan was certainly the best of them. 

* Ba^ l^dn Qdqskal also was a grandee of Akbar, but Abu d-Fazl has left him out 
m this list. Like Majnun he distinguished himself in the war with I^an Zaman and the 
. _ During Mun^im’s expedition to Bengal, the Q^shals received extensive jagirs 

in Ghoragnat. Baba Khan was looked upon as the head of the clan after Majniin's death, 
replied with Ma<Iaum Khan-i Kabuli, imrtly in consequence of Mu^ffar Khnn s 
exactions, and assumed the title of Khan Khanan. He died in the same year in 
which Muzaffar died, of cancer in the face (^ura), which he said lie had brought on 
himself by his faithlessness. 

[^ura chancre ? — P.] 
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when M. soon after heard that Baba Khan and Jabarl had been rewarded 
by Akbar for their brave behaviour in the Gujrati war, he was ashamed 
of his hastiness, and rejoined Mun‘*im who, in the meantime, had taken 
Grorakhpur. 

M. accompanied Mun'^im on his Bengal expedition. When, in 982, 
Da.ud, retired to Orisa, and Kali, Pahar,^ Sulayman Mankli and Babu 
Mankli had gone to Ghoraghat, Mun'^im sent M. against them. M. 
conquered the greater part of Northern Bengal, and carried off immense 
spoils. On the death of Sulayman Mankli, the acknowledged ruler of 
Ghoraghat, a great number of the principal Afghan nobles were caught, 
and M. with the view of securing peace, married the daughter of Sulayman 
Mankli to his son Jaba-T. He also parcelled out the whole coimtry among 
his clan. But Babu Mankli and Kali, Pahar had taken refuge in Kuch 
Bihar, and when Mim'^im was in Katak, they were joined by the sons of 
Jalal“ 'd-Din Sur, and fell upon the Qaqshals. The latter, without 
fighting, cowardly returned to Tanda, and waited for Mim*!im, who, on 
ii: return from Orisa, sent them with reinforcements to Ghoraghat. 
The Qaqshals re-occupied the district. Majnun died soon after at 
Ghoraghat. 

The Tabaqat says that he was a Commander of Five Thousand, and 
had a contingent of 5,000 troopers. 

His son Jabiri,* distinguished himself by his zeal and devotion. The 
enforcing of the Dagh law led him and his clan into rebellion. Jabarl 
then assumed the title of Klidn JaMn. WTien the Qashals left Ma^^sum 
(p. 344), Jabari went to Court. Akbar imprisoned him, but pardoned 
him in the 39th year, 

51. Shuja'^at ^an, Muqim-i ‘^Arab. 

He is the son of Tardl Beg’s sister (No. 12). Humayun made Muqlm-a 
Khan. On the emperor’s flight to Persia, he joined Mlrza ‘^Askarl. When 
Humayun took Qandahar on his return, Muqlm, like most old nobles, 

* The renowned conqutjor of the temple of Jagannath at Purl in S. Orisa. Vide 
below Third Book, ,Subas of Bengal and Orisa. A minute description of his conquest is 
given in the Ala^zan-i A fahdni and by Stirling in his Account of Orissa, Asiatic Researches, 
Tol. XV. But Stirling’s account, taken as it is from the Puri Vynsavali (a chronicle 
kept for the last six hundre.i years in the temple of Puri) differs considerably from the 
Akbamama. Kala Pah.ar was killed by a gun-shot in one of the fights between Ma^sum 
and Qutlu of Orisa, and <:Aziz Koka {ride p. 344) which, in 990, took place between 
Khalgaw (Colgong) and Gadhi (near Rajmahall). 

Babu Mankli subsequently entered Akbar’s service {vide No. 202). European 
historians generally spell his name Babu Mangali, as if it came from the Hindi mangal, 
Tuesday. This may be correct ; for common people in India do still use such names. 
But mankli is perhaps preferable. Two of Timur’s ancestors had the same name. The 
Turkish mankli means j'alU-, khdldar, spotted. 

^ The best MSS. of the Akbarnama, Bada.oni, and the Ma'asir have Stewart 

(p. 109) calls him Jebbaburdy (?). 
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presented himself before the emperor with a sword hanging from his 
neck, and was for a short time confined. After his release, he remained 
with Mun'^im Kh an (No. 11) in Kabul, and followed him to India, when 
Akbar called Mun‘’im to take Bayram’s place. 

In the 9th year, Muqim distinguished himself in the pursuit of 
‘JAbd'i ’Hah Khan Uzbak (No. 14), “ the king of Mandu,” and received 
the title of Shujd^at Khan, which Akbar had taken away from the 
rebellious *JAbd“ ’Hah. 

In the beginning of the 15th year, Akbar honoured him by bemg his 
guest for a day. 

In the 18th year, he accompanied the Emperor on his forced march 
to Afimadabad (p. 343). Once he slandered Mun'^im, and Akbar sent him 
to the Kh an Kh anan to do with him what he Hked ; but Mun''im generously 
forgave him, and had him restored. 

In the 22nd year, he was made a Commander of Three Thousand, and 
Governor and Commander-Ln-Chief of Malwah. 

In 988, when troubles in Bihar and Bengal had broken out, Shuja'-at 
Khan, at Akbar’s order, left Sarangpur for Fathpiir (Bada,om II, 284). 
At the first stage, ‘Jlwaz Beg Barlas who complained of arrears of pay and 
harsh treatment of the men, created a tumult, made a man of the name 
Haji Shihab Khan leader, fell upon Shuja'^at's tent, and kiUed his son 
Qawim Khan.^ Shuja‘>at himself was mortally wounded. Some of his 
adherents, at last, managed to put the dying Sh. on an elephant, and led 
him off to Sarangpur. Though Sh. had expired before they reached the 
town, they did not spread the news of his death, and thus kept the 
greater part of the soldiers together, and joined Akbar in Sarangpur. 

Akbar punished the rebels severely. According to p. 294, Akbar once 
saved Shuja'^at’s life in the jungles. 

From Bada,onI (II, 284), we learn that Qawim Khan was a young 
man, renowned for his musical talents. 

Miiqtm Khan (No. 386) is Shuja^^at Ekan’s second son. He was pro- 
moted und«r Akbar to a Conunandership of seven hundred. 

Qa^im Khan was the sonof Muqim tihan. Qa^im’s son, Abd“ ’r-Kahim, 
was under Jahan^ a Commander of seven hundred and 400 horse, got 
the title of Tarbiyat Khan, and was made in the 5th year, Fawjdar of 
Alwar. Qa*im’s daughter, Sdliha Banu, was received (3rd year) by 
Jahangir in his harem, and went by the title of Padishah Mahall. She 
adopted Miydn Joh, son of the above, Abd“ ’r-Rahim. Miyan Joh was 

^ So the and the Akbamama, Bada,oui (ii, 284) has .AMn ; but this 

is perhaps a mistake of the native editors of the Bibl. Indica. 
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killed by Mababat Kban wben near the Babat (Jbelam) be had taken 
possession of Jahangir’s person. 

No. 52. Shah Budagh Khan, a descendant of Uymaqs ^ of 
Miyankal, Samarqand. 

The Turkish Budagh means “ a branch of a tree He distinguished 
himself under Humayun and was made by Akbar a Commander of Three 
Thousand. 

In the 10th year he accompanied Mir Mu‘’izz“ ’1-Mulk (No. 61) against 
Bahadiu: (No. 22). Though the imperialists were defeated, B. Kh. fought 
bravely, and was captured. His .son ‘^Abd’^ ’l-Matlab (No. 83) ran away. 
In the 12th year, B. Kh. went with Shihab“ ’d-Dln Ahmad (No. 26) 
against Mlrzas in Malwah, received Sarangpur as tuyul, fought imder 
Aziz Koka (No. 21) in the battle of Patan (18th Eamazan 980), and was 
for a long time Governor of Mandu, where he died. The Tabaqdt says, 
he had the title of Amlr“ ’l-Vmard. He was alive in 984, when he met 
Akbar at Mohini. 

Inside Fort Mandu, to the south, close to the walls, he had erected a 
building, to which he gave the name of NilkarUh, regarding the inscrip- 
tions on which the Ma^dsir gives a few interesting particulars. 

53. Husayn ^an (Tukriya), sister’s son of Mandi Qasim ^an 
(No. 36.) 

“ He is the Bayard and the Don Quixote of Akbar’s reign.” In his 
jihads he was sans peur, and his private life sans reproche ; he surpassed 
all grandees by his faithfulness and attachment to his masters, but his 
contingent was never in order ; he was always poor, though his servants, 
in consequence of his liberality, lived in affluence. He slept on the ground 
because his Prophet had enjoyed no greater luxuries ; and his motto in 
fight was “ death or victory ” ; and when people asked him why he did 
not invert the order and say “ victory or death ”, he would reply, “0 t 
I so long to be with the saints that have gone before.” 

He was the patron of the historian Bada.oni,^ who served Husayn as 
almoner to his estate (Shamsabad and Patyali). 


‘ There were t-.vo tribes of the Qara Turks called jUji or jU;/\ uymaq. They were 
renowned in India as horsemen. Hence jtul as the word is (jenerally .spelt by Mu^ul 
Historian.s, mean.s a kind of superior cavalry ; tide Tuzuk, p. 147, 1. 17. How this Turkish 
word lost its original meaning in India, may be seen from p. .77, 1. 1 of the second volume 
of my .\*-Tn text, where Abu T-Fazl applies the word to Rajput cavalry of the Bathor 
clan. The word is pronounced aimfiq in India. 

The meaning of Miyan Knl is still unclear to me. To judge from Abu ’1-FazTs phrase 
it must be the name of the head or founder of a clan. The adjective Miydn Kdld occurs 
frequently. Two Miyan Kalis may be found below among tlie list of learned men (QazT 
‘iAbdi s SamK) and the poets (Qa«im-i Kahi). 

® Vi Ic my E.ssay on Badii.oni and his Works in J.A .S. Bengal, for 1869, p. 120. 
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Husayn KTi an was not only sister’s son, but also son-in-law to Mabdi 
Qasim TTha n (No. 36). He was in Bayram’s service. In the second year, 
after the conquest of Mankot, Akbar made him (lovemor of Lahor, where 
he remained four months and four days. When Akbar in Safar 965, 
marched to Dihli, he appointed H. Kh. Grovemor of the Panjab. During 
his incumbency, he showed himself a zealous Sunni. As the Christians 
did with the Jews, he ordered the Hindus as unbelievers to wear a patch 
(Hind, tukrd) near the shoulders, and thus got the nickname of Tuknya 
“ Patcher ”. 

Like Shah Quli Kh an Mahram (No. 45), he stuck to Bayram to the 
last, and did not meet Akbar at Jhujhar ; but after Bayram had been 
pardoned, he entered Akbar’s service. When Mahdi Q^im Khan, from 
dislike to Gadha, went by way of the Dakhin to Makkah, H. Kh. 
accompanied him a short distance on the road. On his return, he reached 
Satwas in Malwah, when the rebellion of the Mirzas broke out, and in 
concert with Muqarrib Khan, the tuyOMdr of that place, he tried to fortify 
himself in Satwas. But Maqarrib lost heart and fled ; and H. Kh. was 
forced to leave the Fort, and asked Ibrahim Husayn Mirza for an 
interview. Though urged to join the Mirza, H. Kh. remained faithful 
to Akbar. 

In the 12th year, when Akbar moved against Kh an Zaman, H. Kh. 
was to take a command, but his contingent was not ready. In the 13th 
year his jagir was transferred from Leddmau, where he and Bada,oni 
had been for about a year, to Kanto Gola.^ His exacting behaviour 
towards Hindus and his religious expeditions against their temples 
annoyed Akbar very much. In the 19th year, when the Emperor went 
to Bihar, H. Kh. was again absent ; and when Akbar returned after the 
conquest of Hajipur, he confiscated H.’s jagir ; but on satisfying himself 
of his harmlessness, he pardoned him, restored his jagir, and told him to 
get his contingent ready. His mania, however, again overpowered him. 
He made an expedition against Basantpur in Kama,on, which was 
proverbially rich, and got wounded by a bullet in the shoulder. Akbar 
was almost convinced that he had gone into rebellion, and sent Sadiq 
Kh an (No. 43) to him to bring him by force to Court. H. Kh . there- 
fore left Garh Muktesar, with the view of going to Mun'^im Khan, 
through whose influence he hoped to obtain pardon. But he was caught 
at Barha, and was taken to Fathpur Sikri, where in the same year (983) 
he died of his wounds. 

1 Elliot (Index, p. 235, First Edition) has by mistake Lakhnor (on the Bamganga) 
instead of Lakhnau (in Audh), and he calls ^usayn Kh an a Kashmiri. Tliis must be an 
ovenaght. 
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The Tabaqat says, he was a Commander of Two Thousand ; but 
according to the Akbarnama, he had since the 12th year been a Commander 
of Three Thousand. 

His son, Yusuf Khan, was a grandee of Jahangir. He served in the 
Dakhin in the corps of Koka (No. 21), who, in the 5th year, had 
been sent with 10,000 men to reinforce Prince Parwiz, the Kban Khanan, 
and Man Singh, because on account of the duplicity of the l^an Khanan 
{Tuzuk p. 88) the imperialists were in the greatest distress {vide pp. 344 
and 357). Yusuf’s son, “^Izzat Khan, served under Shahjahan, {Pddishdhn. 
II, 121). 

54. Murad ^an, son of Amir Khan Mu^ul Beg. 

His full name is Muhammad Murad Khan. In the 9th year he served 
imder Asaf Khan (No. 48) in Gajha Katanga. In the 12th year, he got 
a jagir in Malwa, and fought under Shihab“ ’d-Din Ahmad against the 
Mirzas. After the Mirzas had returned to Gujrat, M. got Ujjain as tuyul. 

In the 13th year, the Mirzas invaded Malwa from Khandesh, and 
Murad Khan, together with Mir “^Aziz" ’llah, theDiwan of Malwah, having 
received the news two days before the arrival of the enemies, shut them- 
selves up in Ujjain, determined to hold it for Akbar. The Emperor sent 
Qulij Khan (No. 42) to their relief, when the Mirzas retreated to Mandu. 
Followed up by Qulij and Murad they retreated at last across the 
Narbaddah. 

In the 17th year, the Mirzas broke out in Gujrat, and the jagirdars 
of Malwah assembled imder the command of M. “^Aziz Koka (No. 21). 
Murad held a command in the left wing, and took part, though not very 
actively, in the confused battle near Patau (Ramazan, 980). 

In 982, he was attached to Mun'^im’s expedition to Bengal. He 
conquered for Akbar the district of Fathabad, Sarkar Bogla (S.E. Bengal), 
and was made Governor of Jalesar (J ellasore) in Onsa, after Da*^ud had 
made peace with Mun'^im. 

When in 983, after Mim'^im's death, Da‘ud fell upon Nazar Bahadur, 
Akbar’s Governor of Bhadrak (Orisa), and treacherously killed him Murad 
wisely retreated to Tanda.^ 

Subsequently M. was again appointed to Fathabad, where he was 
when the Bengal rebellion broke out. Murad at Fathabad Qiya Khan in 

' As llun<;im lelt T’hanahdars in Bhadrak and Jalesar, Da'^ud must have been 
restricted to Katak proper Muntliin’s invasion of Orisa was certainly one of the most 
daring exploits performed during Akbar’s reign. 

Having mentioned Katak, I may here state that the name “ Atak ’’ (Attock, in the 
Panjab) was chosen by Akbar who built the town, because H rhiimei n’ith Katak. The 
two frontier towns of his empire were to have similar names. Akbarnama. 
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Orisa, Mirza Najat at Satgaw, were almost the only officers of Akbar’s 
Bengal corps that did not take part in the great military revolt of 988. 
Qiya was killed by Qutlu (p. 366), and Murad died at Fathabad 
immediately after the first outbreak of the revolt in 988, “before the veil 
of his loyalty was rent 

After his death, Mukand, the principal Zanundar of Fathabad, 
invited Murad’s sons to a feast, and treacherously murdered them. 

Vide No. 369. 

55. Haji Muhammed Khan of Sistan. 

He was in the service of Bayram, who was much attached to him. 
In 961, when Bayram held Qandahar, rumours of treason reached 
Humayun. The Emperor went from Kabul to Qandahar, and personally 
investigated the matter, but finding Bayram innocent, he went back, 
takmg Haji Muhammad with him, who during the investigation had 
been constantly referred to as inclined to rebellion.^ 

After the conquest of Hindustan, H. M. at Ba)Tam’s request, was 
made a Khan, and was rapidly promoted. 

In the 1st year of Akbar's reign, H. M. was ordered to accompany 
Khizr Khwaja’n (p. 365, note 2) on his expedition against Sikandar Sur. 
Tardi Beg’s (No. 12) defeat by Hemu had a bad effect on the Emperor’s 
cause ; and Mulla *!Abd“ ’llah Malffidum" ’1- Mulk who, though in Akbar’s 
service, was said to be devoted to the interests of the Afghan’s, represented 
to Sikandar that he should use this favourable opportunity and leave the 
Sawaliks. As related above Khizr ^waja moved against Sikandar, 
leaving H. M. in charge at Labor. Being convinced of MaHidum’s 
treason, H. M. tortured him, and forced him to give up sums of money 
which he had concealed. 

In 966, Bayram fell out with Fir Muhammad (No. 20), and deprived 
him of his office and emoluments which were given to H. M. When 
Bayram fell into disgrace, he sent H. M. with several other Amirs to 
Dihli with expressions of his humility and desire to be pardoned. But 
H. M. soon saw that all was lost. He did not receive permission to go 
back to Bayram. After Bayram had been pardoned (p. 318) H. M. 
and Muhammad Tarso Khan (No. 32) accompanied him on his way to 
Hijaz as far as Nagor, then the frontier of the Empire. Once, on the 
road, Bayram charged H. M. with faithlessness, when the latter gently 
reminded him that he had at least never drawn his sword against his 
master. 

^ HajI Muhammad is the same to whom Erakine’s remark refers quoted by Elpbin- 
stone (Fifth Edition), p. 470 note. 
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H. M. was present in almost every campaign, and was promoted to 
the post of Sih-hazarl . In the 12th year, when Akbar set out for the 
conquest of Chitor, he sent H. M. and Shibab" ’d-Din Ahmad (No. 26) 
from Gagrun against the sons of Sultan Muhammad Mirza, who haci 
fled from Sambhal and raised a revolt in Malwah. H. 31. then received 
the Sarkar of Mandu as jctglr. 

In the 20th year, H. M. accompanied Mun'^im Khan on his expedition 
to Bengal and Orlsa, and got wounded in the battle of Takarol (20th Zl 
Qa'ida, 982). He then accompanied the Khan Khanan to Gaur, where 
soon after Mun'^im's death he, too, died of malaria (983). 

Note on the Battle of Takardi, or Mughulmdri, in Orisa. 

This battle is one of the most important battles fought by Akbar’s 
generals. It crushed the Allans, and decided the possession of Bengal 
and Upper Orisa. The MSS. of the Akbarndma and the Ma*'dsir have 
Takarohl, and S3 Takardi. My copy of the Sawanih has the 
former spelling. A few copies of the Akbarndma have ,xi Nakrohi. 
In Badd,oni and the Tabaqdt the battle of Takarol is called the battle 
of Sj,^_ (vide p. 334) which may be Bajkorah, Bachhorah, Bajhorh, or 
Bachhorh. Stewart’s account of Mun'-im’s Orisa expedition (5th Section), 
differs in many particulars from the Akbarndma and the Tabaqat. He 
places the battle in the environs of Katak, which is impossible, and his 
“Bukhtore” is a blunder for ba-ckiltu,d, “in Chittua,” the final 

alif having assumed the shape of a ^ re, and the _ that of The 

Lucknow lithograph of the Akbarnama, which challenges in corruptness 
the worst possible Indian MS., has ba-chitor, “ in Chitor.” 

The Akbarndma, unfortunately, gives but few geographical details. 
Todar Mai moved from Bardwan over Madaran ^ into the Pargana of 
Chittua where he was subsequently joined by Mun'^im. Da^ud 

had taken up a strong position at ,.j js, Harpur or Harlpur, “ which lies 
intermediate (harzaMe) between Bengal and Orisa.” The same phrase 
(harzakhe). in other passages of the Akbarndma, is applied to Chittua 
itself. Da^ud's object was to prevent the Imperialists from entering 
Orisa into which led but few other roads; “but Ilyas Khan Lajigah 


^ Madaran lies in Jah.lMabrul a Paruana of the Huuli distrid, between Bardwiln and 
Mednipur (Midnaporc). Keirardmif tl.«* important c anti histor\ (>t this tcAMi. lUk my 
“ Places of Histo[i<al Interest in the HijalT Jhslrut”, in the .^pril Piotcedinus the 
As. Soc. of Bengal for iHTi). 
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showed the victorious army an easier road.” and Mun'^im entered the 
country, and thus turned Da^ud’s position. The battle then takes place 
(20th Zi Qa'ida, 982, or a.d., 3rd March, 1575). After the battle Todar 
Mai leads the pursuit and reaches with his corps the town of Bhadrak. 
Not long after, he writes to Mun'^im to come and join him, as Da^ud had 
collected his troops near Katak, and the whole army moves to Katak. 
where a peace was concluded, which confirmed Da‘ud in the possession 
of Katak. 

Now from the facts that the battle took place soon after the 
Imperialists had left Chittua, which lies a little E.E.N. of Midnipur 
(Midnapore), and that after the victory Raja Todar Mai, in a pursuit of 
several days, pushed as far as Bhadrak, I was led to conclude that the 
battle must have taken place near Jalesar (Jellasore), and probably north 
of it, as Abu T-Eazl would have m.entioned the occupation of so large a- 
town. On consulting the large Trigonometrical Map of Orlsa lately 
published, I found on the road from Midnipur to Jalesar the village of 
Mogulmaree ^ (Mughulmarl, i.e., Mu^ul’s Fight) and about seven miles 
southwards, half way between Mughulmari and Jalesar, and two miles 
from the left bank of the Soobanreeka river, the village of Tookaroe. 

According to the map the latitude of Mughulmari is 22", and that of 
Tookaroe, 21'^ 53 nearly. 

There can be no doubt that this Tookaroe is the Takaroi, of 

the Akharndma. 

The battle extended over a large ground. Bada,on? (II, p. 195, 1. 3) 
speaks of three, four ko3, i.e. about six miles, and thus the distance of 
Takaroi from Musrbulmari is accounted for. 

I can give no satisfactory explanation of the name * , by which 
the battle is called in the Tabaqat and Bada,oni (II, 191, 1. 2). It looks 
as if the name contained the word chaur which occurs so often in the names 
of Parganas in the Jalesar and Balesar districts. 

In Bada,oni (Edit. Bibl. Indica, p. 196) and the Tabaqdt, it is said that 
Todar Mai in his pursuit reached Kalkalghdft (?), not Bhadrak. 

List of Officers who died in 983, after their return from Orlsd, at Gaur, of 

malaria. 

1. Mun‘’im Khan. Khan ^anan, 2. Haji Khan Sistani (No. 55). 

(18th Rajah). Vide p. 334. 3. Haydar Khan (No. 66). 

* Another “ MugJjalni.tri ” lies in the Bardwan district between Bardwan and 
Jahan.-ib.t.d (HiigU district) on the old high road from Bardwan over Jladaran to Midnipur. 
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4. Mirza Qull Khan, his brother. 10. Hashim Khan. 

5. Ashraf Khan (No. 74). 11. Muhsin Khan. 

6. Mu'^in" ’d-Din Ahmad (No. 128). 12. Qunduz Khan. 

7. La'^l Khan (No. 209). 13. Abu’l-Husayn. 

8. Haji Yusuf Khan (No. 224). 14. Shah Khalil. 

9. Shah Tahir (No. 236). 

56. Afzal Khan, Kbawja Sultan ‘^Ali ^ -yi Turbatl. 

Regarding Turhati vide No. 37. He was Mushrif (accountant) of 
Humajrto’s Treasury, and was, in 956, promoted to the post of Mmkrif-i 
Buyviat (store accountant). In 957, v.hen Mirza Kamran took Kabul, 
he imprisoned A. Kh., and forced him to pay large sums of money. On 
Humayun’s return to India, A. Kh. was made Mir Bakhshl. and got an 
'^alani. He was together with Tardi Beg (No. 12) in Dihli, when Humayun 
died. In the battle with Hernii, he held a command in the centre {qol), 
and his detachment gave way during Hemu’s charge. A. Kh., together 
with Pir Muhammad (No. 20) and Ashraf Khan (No. 74), fled from the 
battlefield, partly from hatred towards Tardi Beg — the old hatred of 
Khurasanis towards Uzbaks— and retreated to Akbar and Bayram. 
As related above, Tardi Beg was executed by Bayram for this retreat, 
and A. Kh. and Ashraf Khan were convicted of malice and imprisoned. 
But both escaped and went tf) Makkah. They returned in the 5th year, 
when Bayram had lost his power, and were favourably received at Court. 
A. was made a Commander of three thousand. 

“ Nothing else is known of him.” Mu^dsir. 

57. Shahbeg Khan, son of Iibahim Beg Harik (l).^ 

He is sometimes called Beg Khan (p. 327). He was an Arghun ; 
hence his full name is Shah Bpg Khan Arghdn. Under Jahangir he got 
the title of l^dn Daivrdv. 

He was in the service of Mirza Muhammad Hakim of Kabul, Akbar’s 
brother, and was Governor of Peshawar. When after the Prince’s death, 
Man Singh, in 993, crossed the Nilab (p. 362) for Kabul, Shah Beg took 
M. M. Hakim’s two sons, Kay Qubab and Afrasiyab, to Akbar, and 
received a mansab. Sh. B. distinguished himself in the war with the 
Yusufza*is, and got ^ushdb -ai jdgrr. He then served under the Khan 
Khanan in Sindh, and was for his bravery promoted to a command of 
2,500. In the 39th year Akbar sent him to Qandahar (p. 327), which. 


* The woid eAlI has been omitted in ray text edition on p. 224. 

* .So the ila'’asir. Jly MSS. of the ABn have CSi />■, which may be Haril-, Harmalc, 
/{arbuk, etc. .Some M.SS. read clearly Harmai. 
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Muzaffar Husa)m had ceded. During the time of his Governorship 
Sh. B. succeeded in keeping down the notorious Kakar tribe. 
In the 42nd year, he was made a Commander of 3,500. In the 47th year, 
Ghaznin was placed in his charge {vide No. 63). 

Immediately after the acces.sion of Jahangir, Husayn Khan Shamlii, 
the Persian Governor at Hirat, thinking Akbar’s death would lead to 
disturbances, made war upon Sh. B. and besieged Qandahar, which he 
hoped to starve out. To vex him . Sh. B. gave every night feasts on the 
top of the castle before the very eyes of the enemies (Tuzuk, p. 33). One 
day Husayn Khan sent an ambassador into the Fort, and Sh. B., 
though provisions had got low, had every available store of grain spread 
out in the streets, in order to deceive the enejnies. Not long after, 
Husayn Shah received a reprimand from Shah Abbas for having besieged 
Qandahar “ without orders ”, and Husayn ^an, wdthout having eSected 
anything, had to raise the siege. 

WTien Jahangir in 1016 (18th Safar) visited Kabul, ^ Sh. B. paid his 
respects, was made a Commander of 5,000, and received the title of 
Khan Daioran. He was also made Governor of Kabul (in addition to 
Qandahar), and was ordered to prepare a financial .settlement for the 
whole of Afghanistan. After having held this office till the end of 1027 
he complained of the fatigues incident to a residence in Kabul, horse- 
travelling and the diizzly state of the atmosphere of the country ,2 paid 
in the beginning of 1028 his respects at Court {Tuz., p. 257), and was 
appointed Governor of Thatha.* He resigned, however, in the same 
year {Tuz., p. 275) and got the revenue of the Pargana of Kliushab 
assigned as pension (75,000 Rs.). 

Before he went to Thatha, he called on A.saf to take leave and 
Asaf recommended to 'him the brothers of Mulla Muhammad of 
Thatha, who had been a friend of Asaf. Shahbeg had heard 
before that the Mulla's brothers, in consequence of Asaf’s support, had 
never cared for the Governors of the province ; hence he said to Asaf, 
“ Certainly, I will take an interest in their welfare, if they are sensible 
{sarhisah ) ; but if not, I shall flay them.” Asaf got much annoyed at 
this, opposed him in everything, and indirectly forced him to resign. 


‘ According to the Tuzul: (p. 53), Sh. B. then held tne Vargana of Sho: as jiyir, 
regarding which vide Elliot’s Index, first edition, p. 198. 

* The text has gafra, which is mentioned as a peiiiliarity Oi Kabul. I do not know 
whether I ha^e correctly translated the term. 

* SayyidAhmad in his edition of the Tuzuk (p. 286) makes him gove^'nor of Patna — 
a confusion of and 
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Sh. B. was a frank Turk. When Akbar appointed him Governor of 
Qandahar, he conferred upon him an ‘•alam and a naqqara (p. 52) ; but 
on receiving the insignia, he said to Farid (No. 99), “ WTiat is all this 
trash for 1 Would that His Majesty gave me an order regarding my 
mansah, and ajagir, to enable me to get better troopers for his service.’ 
On his return, in 1028, from Kabul, he paraded before Jahangir his 
contingent of 1,000 picked Mu^ul troopers, whose appearance and horses 
created much sensation. 

He was much given to wine drinking. He drank, in fact, wine, 
cannabis, opium, and kukndr, mixed together, and called his beverage 
of four ingredients Char Bughrd (p. 63, 1. 2), which gave rise to his 
nickname Char Bughrd Khur. 

His sons. 1. Mirzd Shah Muhammad Ghaznin Khdn, a well educated 
man. Jahangir, in 1028, made him a Commander of One Thousand, 
six-hundred horse. 

2. Ya'^qub Beg, son-in-law to Mirza Ja'^far Asaf ^an (III), (No. 98), 
a Commander of Seven Himdred, 350 horse. The Ma*dsir says, he was 
a fatalist {azalparast), and died obscure. 

3. Asad Beg (Tuz., p. 275), a Commander of Three Hundred, 50 horse. 
The Ma^d^ir does not mention him. 

The Tuzuk, p. 34, mentions a Qasim Beg Khan, a relation of Sh. B. 
This is perhaps the same as No. 350. 

Shahbeg I^an Ai^an must not be confounded with No 148. 

58. ^an ‘'Alam Chalma Beg,* son of Hamdam who was Mirza 
Kamran’s foster brother. 

Chalma Beg was Humayun’s safarchi, or table attendant. Mirza 
Kamran had, in 960, been blinded, and at the Indus asked for permission 
to go to Makkah. Before he left, Humayfm, accompanied by some of his 
courtiers, paid him a visit, when the unfortunate prince, after greeting 
his brother, quoted the verse- 
The fold of the poor nian’s turban touches the heaven, when a 
king like thee casts his shadow upon his head.” 

And immediately afterwards he said the foliowijig verse exlew/pure : — 

\ > V y , • > 

‘ For Chalma, the .\ISS. of tlie A*^in have, at this, niace, HtiKm JiiNo. I (if), the same 
name occurs. The Ma'’aiir and oood MS.S. or the .ll.Uirnu’ .a iiave Chalmah. Turkish 
dictionaries give chalviah in me im ainng ot alld goal's dung ai,d chalma (.-.Ih.-) 

in that of dastar, a turban. 

in the Kdit. Bihl. Indica of Bad.a onl, Khan CAlamis iirongK called ..ts., instead of 
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“ Whatever I receive at thy hands is kindness, be it the arrow of 
oppression or the dagger of cruelty."’ 

Hmnayun felt uncomfortable and tried to console him. He gave 
next day orders that any of Kamran’s old friends might accompany 
him free to Makkah ; but as no one came forward, he turned to Chalmah 
Beg, and said, “ Will you go with him, or stay with me 1 ” Chalmah Beg, 
though he knew that Humayun was much attached to him, replied that 
he thought he should accompany the Prince in the “ gloomy days of 
need and the darkness of his sohtude ”. The Emperor approved of his 
resolution, and made liberal provisions for Kamran and his companion. 

After Kamran’s death, Chalma Beg returned to India, and was 
favourably received by Akbar, who made him a Commander of 3,000, 
bestowing upon him the title of Khan ’'Alam. He served under the 
emperor against the Mirzas in Gujrat, and was present in the fight at 
Samal (p. 353, No. 27). 

In the 19th year, when Akbar moved against Da*^ud in Patna, Khan 
•^Alam commanded a corps, and passing up the river in boats towards 
the mouth of the Ghandak, efiected a landing, though continually exposed 
to the volleys of the enemies. Akbar praised him much for his daring. 
In the same year he was attached to Mun‘’im’s corps. In the battle 
of Takaroi (p. 406), he commanded the harawal (van). He charged 
the Af^ans, and allowing his corps to advance too far, he was soon 
hard pressed and gave way, when Mun*'im sent him an angry order 
to fall back. But before his corps could be brought again into order, Gujar 
Khan. Da*ud’s best general, attacked the Imperialists with his line of 
elephants, which he had rendered fierce looking by means of black 
Yak tails {qu^) and skins of wild beasts attached to them. The horses 
of the Imperialists got frightened, nothing could make them stand, and 
their ranks were utterly broken. ]^. ‘^A's’ horse got a sword cut, and 
reared, throwing him on the groimd. He sprang up, and mounted it 
again, but was immediately thrown over by an elephant, and killed by 
the Af^ans who rushed from all sides upon him (20th Zl Qa'ida, 982). 

It is said that before the battle he had presentiment of his death, 
and begged of his friends, not to forget to tell the Emperor that he had 
willingly sacrificed his life. 

Kh . "^A. was a poet and wuote under the TaJ^llus of Hamdami (in 
allusion to the name of his father). 

A brother of his, Muzaffar, is mentioned below (No. 301) among the 
Commanders of Three Hundred, where for .'^-1, in my Text edition, 
p. 229, read 


26 
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59. ftasim Khan, Mir Bahr Chamanarai (?) Khurasan.^ 

He is the son of Mlrza Host’s sister, who was an old servant of the 
Timurides. l\’hen Mirza Kamran was, in 954, besieged in Kabul, 
Humayun had occupied Mount Aqabin, which lies opposite the Fort of 
Kabul. MTiilst the siege was going on, Qasim Khan and his younger 
brother, ^wajagi Muhammad Husayn (No. 241) threw themselves 
down from a turret between the Abanin Darwaza and the Qasim Barlas 
bastion, and went over to Humayun, who received them with distinction. 

Soon after Akbar's accession, Q. ]^. was made a Commander of 
Three Thousand. He supe; .ntended the building of the Fort of Agra, 
which he completed “ after eight years at a cost of 7 Icrors of tankas, 
or 35 lacs of rupees. The Fort stands on the banks of the Jamna river, 
E. of the town of Agra, on the place of the old Fort, which had much 
decayed. The breadth of the walls is 30 yards, and the height from the 
foundation to the pinnacles 60 gaz. It is built of red sandstone, the 
stones being well joined together and fastened to each other by iron rings 
which pass through them. The foundation everywhere reaches water ”. ^ 

In the 23rd year, Q. was made Commander of Agra. In the beginning 
of Sha‘'ban 995 (32nd year), he was ordered to conquer Kashmir, “ a 
country which from its inaccessibility had never tempted the former kings 
of Dihli.” Though six or seven roads lead into Kashmir, the passes are 
all so narrow that a few old men might repel a large army. The then 
ruler of Kashmir was Ya'^qub Khan, son of Yusuf Khan Chak. He had 
fortified a pass ; ® but as his rule was disliked, a portion of his me.i went 
over to Q., whilst others raised a revolt in Srinagar. Thinking it more 
important to crush the revolt, Ya'^qub left his fortified position, and 
allowed Q. to enter the country. No longer able to oppose the Imperialists, 
he withdrew to the mountains, and trusted to an active guerilla warfare ; 

^ I am doubtful rejrarding the true meaning of the odd title cJuiman-arayi Khurd-an, 
“ Pvuler of Khurasan.” The not knowing what to do with it, ha? left it out. 

Mir Bahr means admiral If chainandrd* Kh. be a genitive, the words mean, “ Admiral 
of the ruler of Khurasan.” which from his biography does not appear to be correct. 
His brother ^No. 241) is styled Mir Bar, an officer whose duties seem to have been confined 
to looking after arrangements during trips, hunting expeditions, etc. » 

^ The old Fort of Agra was called Badahjarh (Bad. I, 429). It suffered much during 
the earthquake of 911 (3rd Safar), and was nearly destroyed during an explosion which 
happened in 902. 

The Fort Badahjadk not which Elliot (Index, First Edit., p. 229) 

identifies with the Fort of Agra, cannot be the old Fort of Agra, because Bada.oni (I, 327) 
clearly says that it was a lofty structure at the foot of the Fort of Gwali,ar, rot“ one of 
the Forts dependent on Gwali,ar ’ . 

For (Jdantgir, on the same pace in Elliot, read Ctgar It was a Fort in the 

Sarkar of Mandla,ir. on the left side of the Chambal. Our maps have OoUjir or Deoguih. 

^ Called in the M8S. ^ J-J. The word kutal, means “a mountain ” or ‘‘a mountain- 
pass [Bad. II. 353, — B.] 
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but disappointed even in this hope, he submitted and became “ a servant 
of Akbar”. The Kashmiris, however, are famous for love of mischief 
and viciousness, and not a day passed without disturbances breaking 
out in some part of the country. Q., tired of the incessant petty annoy- 
ances, resigned his appointment {vide No. 35). In the 34th year he was 
made Governor of Kabul. At that time a young man from Andajan 
(Farghana) gave out that he was a son of Shahrukh.^ He met with some 
success in Badaldishan. hut was defeated by the Turan Shah. The 
pretender then made friendship with the Zabuli Hazaras, and when Q., 
on one occasion, had repaired to Court, he entered Akbar’s territory 
giving out that he was going to pay his respects to the Emperor. But 
Hashim Beg, Q.’s son, who officiated during the absence of his father, 
sent a detachment after the pretender, who now threw himself on the 
Hazaras. But Hashim Beg followed him, and took him a prisoner to 
Kabul. Q., on his return from India, let him off and even allowed him to 
enter his service. The pretender, in the meantime, rearranged his old 
men, and when he had five hundred together, he waited for an opportunity 
to fall on Q. At this juncture, Akbar ordered the pretender to repair 
to Court. Accompanied by his ruffians, he entered at noon Q.’s sleeping 
apartments, when only a few females were present, and murdered his 
benefactor (1002). Hashim Beg soon arrived, and fired upon the pre- 
tender and his men. In the melee, the mmrderer was killed. 

For Qasim’s brother, vide No. 241, and for his son, No. 226. 

60. Baqi Khan (elder), brother of Adham Khan (No. 19). 

His mother is the same Mahum Anaga, mentioned on p. 340. “ From 
Bada,oni (II, 340) we learn that Baqi Khan died in the 30th year as 
Governor of Gadha-Katanga.” This is all the Ma*'dm says of him. 

His full name is Muhammad Baqi Khan Koka. From Bada,oni II, 
81, we see that Baqi Khan took part in the war against Iskandar Khan 
and Bahadur Khan (972-3), and fought under Mu‘’izz"’l-Mulk (No. 61) 


' In 1016 another false son of Mlrza Shahrukh (p. 326) created disturbances and asked 
Jahangir for assistance against the Turanis. 

The fate of Mirza Shahrukh’s second son, Mirza Husayn, is involved in obscurity. 
He ran away from Burhanpur, went to sea and to Persia, from where he went to Badakh- 
shan. People say that he is still alive (1016) ; but no one knows whether this new pre- 
tender is Shahrukh’s son or not. Shahruldi left Badakhshan about twenty-five years ago, 
and since then the Badakhshis have set up several false Mirzas, in order to shake off the 
yoke of the Uzbaks. This pretender collected a large number of L’ymaqs (p. 371, note 2) 
and BadaUjshi Mountaineers, who go by the name of Qharjas [la- whence Gharjisldn^, 
and took from the Uzbaks a part of the country. But the enemies pressed upon him, 
caught him, and cut off his head, which was carried on a spear all over Badaldishan. 
Several false Mirzas have since been killed ; but I really think their race will continue, 
as long as a trace of Badaldishis remain on earth.” Tuzuk i-Jahangiri, p. 57. 
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in the battle of Khayrabad, in which Buda^ Khan (No. 52) was captured. 
The battle was lost, chiefly because Baqi Khan. Mahdl Qasim Khan 
(No. 36), and Husayn Khan Tukriya (No. 53) had personal grievances 
— their Uzbak hatred — against Mu‘^izz“ ’1-Mulk and Raja Todar Mai. 

61. Mir Mu‘'izz“ I'-Mulk-i Musawi of Mashhad. 

He belongs to the Musawi Sayyids of Mashhad the Holy, who trace 
their descent to ’> Ali Musa Raza, the 8th Imam of the Shi*'ahs. A branch 
of these Sayyids by a different mother is called Razaidl. 

In the 10th year, Akbar moved to Jaunpur to punish Khan Zaman 
(No. 13), who had dispatched his brother Bahadur and Iskandar Khan 
Uzbak (No. 48) to the district of Sancar.^ Against them Akbar sent a 
strong detachment {vide No. 60) under Mu'’izz“ T-Mulk. Bahadur, on 
the approach of the Imperialists, bad recourse to negotiations, and asked 
for pardon, stating that he was willing to give up all elephants. M. M., 
however, desired war, and though he granted Bahadur an interview, he 
told him that his crimes could only be cleansed with blood. But he 
reported the matter to Akbar, who sent Lashkar Khan (No. 90) and Raja 
To^ar Mai to him, to tell him that he might make peace with Bahadur, 
if he was satified with his good intentions. But here also the rancour of 
the Khurasanis towards the Uzbaks decided matters, and Tocjar Mai 
only confirmed M. M. in his resolution.^ Although a few days later the 
news arrived that Akbar had pardoned ^an Zaman, because he sent 
his mother and his uncle Ibrahim Khan (No. 64) to Court as guarantees 
of his loyalty, M. M. attacked Bahadur near Khavrabad. Muhammad 
Yar, son of Iskandar Khan’s brother, who commanded the van of the 
rebels, fell in the first attack, and Iskandar who stood behind him, was 
carried along and fled from the field. The Imperialists, thinking that the 
battle was decided, commenced to plunder, when suddenly Bahadur, 
who had been lying in wait, fell upon M. M.’s left wdng and put it to 
flight. Not only was Budag^ Khan (No. 52) taken prisoner but many 
soldiers went over to Bahadur. Flushed with victory, he attacked the 

* Mast MSS. have The Edit. Bibl. Indies of Bada.oni, p. 78, has , 1 .^ Sardar ; 

but again j', on p. 83. There is no doubt that the district got its name from the Sana 
River 

® Bada oni says Todar Mai’s arrival was" naphla on MuCizz" ’I-Mulk’s fire Throuah- 
ou*^ his work, Bada, oni shows himself an admirer of lOian Zaman and his brother Bahadur. 
With MuCizz" ’1-Mulk a Shi*ah of the Shl*ahs. he has no patience. “ Mu'^izz“’l-Mulk's 
ideas,” he says, were “ I and nobfxly else ” ; he behaved as proudly as FirCaun and 
Shaddad : for' pride is the inheritance of all Sayyids of Mashhad. Hence people sav ; 
“ Ahl-i Mashhad ha-juz Imnm-i shuma, La<iiuit“ Ihih' bar tamdm-i shumd," “O people of 
Mashkad, with the exception of your Im.aiu [Musi Raza], may (tod’s curse rest upon all 
of you. And also, “ The surface of the earth rejoices in its inhabitants ; how fortunate 
would it be, if a certain Mashhad vanished from the .surface of the earth.” 
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centre, .where the grandees either fled or would not fight from malice 
{inde No. 60). Todar Mai’s firmness was of no avail, and the day was lost 

After the conquest of Bihar, M. M. got the Pargana of Ara (Arrah) as 
jdglr. In the 24th year, the nobles of Bihar imder Ma'^sum-i Kabuli, 
tuyuMdr of Patna, rebelled. They won over M. M., and his yovmger 
brother Mir ‘^All Akbar (No. 62) ; but both soon left the rebels, and M. M. 
went to Jaimpur recruiting, evidently meditating revolt independently 
of the others. In the 25th year, Akbar ordered Asad Khan Turkman, 
jaglrddr of Manikpur, to hasten to Jaunpur and convey M. M. wdth all his 
suspicious adherents to Court. Asad Khan succeeded in catching M. M., 
and sent him by boat to the Emperor. Near Itawah, hftwever, the boat 
“ foundered ”, and M. M. lost his life. 

62. IGr ‘JAli Akbar (younger), brother of the preceding. 

He generally served with his brother, and held the same rank. In the 
22nd year he presented Akbar, according to the Tahaqat with a Mawlvd- 
nama, or History of the birth of the Emperor. It was in the handwriting 
of Qazi Ghivas" ’d-Din i Jami, a man of learning, who had served imder 
Humayun, and contained an account of the vision which Humayun 
had in the night Akbar was bom. The Emperor saw in his dream the 
new bom babe, and was told to call his name Jalal" ’d-Din Muhammad 
Akbar. This Mawludnama Akbar prized very much, and rewarded Mir 
All Akbar with a pargana ^ as 

When his brother was sent to Bihar, M. "^A. A. was ordered to 
accompany him. He established himsfelf at Zamaniya, which “ lies 6 kos 
from Ghazipur {vide p. 336), and rebelled like his brother in Jaunpur. 
After the death of his brother, Akbar ordered M. ’'kziz (No. 21), who had 
been appointed to Bihar, to send M. *'A. A. fettered to Court. Notwith- 
standing his protests that he was innocent, he was taken to the Emperor, 
who imprisoned him for life. 

63. Sharif Khan, brother of Atga Khan (No. 15). 

He was bom at Ghaznin. After Bayram’s fall, he held a tuyul in the 
Panjab, and generally served with his elder brother Mir Muhammad Khan 
(No. 16). 

On the transfer of the Atga Khgyl from the Panjab, Sh. was appointed 
to the Sarkar of Qannawj. In the 21st year, when Akbar was at Mohini, 
he sent Sh., together with Qazi Khan-i Badalishi (No. 144), Mujahid 
^an, Subhan Quli Turk, against the Rana. He afterwards distinguished 


* Called in the 3/a*asir (though it cannot be Nuddea in Bengal) ; in my copy of 
the Sawanih uja.. ; but Nadinah in Sambhal appears to be meant. 
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himself in the conquest of Kobhalmir. In the 25th year, he was made 
atdViq to Prince Murad, and was in the same year sent to Malwah as 
Governor, Shuja'^at Khan (No. 51) having been killed. His son Baz 
Bahadur (No. 188) was ordered to join his father from Gujrat. In the 
28th year, he served against MuzaSar, and distinguished himself in the 
siege of Bahroch, which was held for Muzafiar by Chirlds-i Eumi and 
Nasrra, brother of MuzafEar’s wife. The former having been killed, 
Nasira escaped in the 7th month of the siege, through the trench held by 
Sharif, and the Fort was taken. In the 30th year, he was sent with 
Shihab“ ’d-Din (No. 26) to the Dakhin. to assist Mirza ‘^Aziz (No. 21). 

In the 35th year he went from Malwah to Court, and was made in 
the 39th year Governor of Ghaznin, an appointment which he had long 
desired. There he remained till the 47th year, when Shah Beg (No. 57) 
was sent there. 

“ Nothing else is known of him.” Ma^'amr. 

His son, Baz Bahadur (No. 188), held a jdgir in Gujrat, and was trans- 
ferred to Malwah as related above. He served in the siege of Asir, and 
in the A^adnagar war. In the 46th year, he was caught by the Talingabs, 
but was released, when Abu ’1-Fazl made peace, and the prisoners were 
exchanged. 

IX. — Commanders of Tivo Thousand and Five Hundred. 

64. Ibrahim Khan-i Shaybani (xmcle of Khan Zaman, No. 13). 

He served under Humayun. After the conquest of Hindustan, 
Humayun sent him with Shah Abu T-Ma'^ali to Labor, to oppose Sikandar 
Sur, should he leave the Sawaliks. After the fall of Mankot, he received 
the Pargana of Sarharpur,^ near Jarmpur, as jdgir, and remained with 
Khan Zaman. During ,Khan Zaman’s first rebellion, Ibrahim Khan and 
Khan Zaman’s mother repaired at Mun'^im Khan’s request to Court as 
hostages of his loyalty. Ibrahim appearing, as was customary, with a 
shroud and a sword roimd his neck, which were only taken off when the 
Emperor’s pardon had been obtained. 

In the 12th year, however, Khan Zaman again rebelled, and Ibrahim 
went with Iskandar (No. 48) to Audh. When the latter had gone to 
Bengal, Ibrahim, at Mun'-im’s request, was pardoned, and remained with 
the Khan Khanan. 


* It is difficult to reconcile this statement with Bada.oni II, 23, where Sarharpur, 
which “lies 18 kos from Jaunpur ”,is mentioned as thejujjr of Abd“ ’r-Rahman, Sikandar 
Sur’s son, who got it after the surrender of Mankot. 
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In the Tabaqdt, Ibr. is called a Commander of Four Thousand. 

His son, Isma'J Jl Xhan. held from Khan Zaman the town of Sandelah 
in Audh. In the 3rd year, Akbar gave this town to Sultan Husayn 
Khan Jala,ir. Isma'^il opposed him with troops which he had got from 
Khan Zaman ; but he was defeated and killed. 

65. Khwaja JalaP 'd-Dln Hahmnd Bujuq, of Khurasan. 

The MSS. of the A‘in have Muhimmad, instead of Mahmud, which 
other histories have, and have besides a word after Muhammad which 
reads like and ^;s£r. This should be no doubt bujuq, the 

scrijqtio defectiva of the Turkish bujiiq, “ having the nose cut,” as 
given in the copy of the Ma*'dmr. 

Jalal“ ’d-Din was in the service of M. ‘■Askari. He had sent him from 
Qandahar to Garmslr, to collect taxes, when Humayun passed through 
the district on his way to Persia. The Emperor called him, and Jalal 
presented him with whatever he had with him of cash and property, for 
which service Humayun conferred on him the title of Mir Samdn, which 
in the circumstances was an empty distinction. On Hiunayun’s return 
from Persia, Jalal joined the Emperor, and was ordered, in -959, to 
accompany the young Akbar to Ghaznin, the tuyul of the Prince. His 
devotion to his master rendered him so confident of the Emperor’s 
protection that he treated the grandees rudely, and incessantly annoyed 
them by satirical remarks. In fact, he had not a single friend. 

Akbar on his accession made him a Commander of Two Thousand 
Five Hundred, and appointed him to ^aznin. His enemies used the 
opportunity and stirred up Mun*-™ ^Khau, who owed JalM an old grudge. 
Jalal soon found his post in Ghaznin so disagreeable that he determined 
to look for employment elsewhere. He had scarcely left Ghaznin, when 
Mun*'im called him to account. Though he had promised to spare his 
life, Mrm''im imprisoned him, and had a short time after his eyes pierced. 
JalM’s sight, however, had not been entirely destroyed, and he meditated 
a fiight to India. Before he reached the frontier, Mim'^im’s men caught 
him and his son, JalaP ’d-Din Mas'^ud.^ Both were imprisoned and 
shortly afterwards murdered by Mun'^im. 

This double murder is the foulest blot on Mim'^im's character, and 
takes us the more by surprise, as on all other occasions he showed himself 
generous and forbearing towards his enemies. 


' He muat not be confounded with the *d-Din Mas<?ud mentioned in Tuzuk, 

p. t>7, who ate opium like cheese out of the hands of his mother 
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66. JTaydar Muhammad Khan, Alita Begl. 

He was an old servant of Humayun, and accompanied him to Persia. 
He gave the Emperor his horse, when, in the defeat near Balli, Humayun’s 
horse had been shot. On the march against Kamran, who had left Kabul 
for Af^anistan, the imperialists came to the River SurlAab, Haydar, 
with several other faithful Amirs, leading the van. They reached the 
river Siyah-ab, which flows near the SurlAab, before the army could 
come up. Kamran suddenly attacked them by night ; but Haydar 
bravely held his ground. He accompanied the Emperor to Qandahar 
and to India, and was appointed to Bayanah (Bad. I, 463), which was 
held by Ghazi Khan Sur, father of Ibrahim Khan. After the siege had 
lasted some time, Haydar allowed Ghazi to capitulate ; but soon after, 
he killed Ghazi. Humayun was annoyed at this breach of faith, and 
said he would not let Haydar do so again. 

After Akbar’s accession, H. was with Tardi Beg (No. 12) in Dihli, and 
fought under Khan Zaman (No. 13) against Hemu. After the victory, 
he went for some reason to Kabul. At Mim‘’im’s request he assisted 
Ghani Khan (vide p. 333) in Kabul. But they could not agree, and 9- 
was called to India. He accompanied Mun'’im in the 8th year, on his 
expedition to Kabul and continued to serve imder him in India. 

In the 17th year, H. served with Khan-i Kalan (No. 16) in Gujrat. In 
the 19th year, he was, together with his brother Mirza Quli, attached to 
the Bengal Army, under Mun'’im. Both died of fever, in 983, at Gaur 
(vide p. 407). 

A son of H. is mentioned below (No. 326). 

Mirza, Quli, or Mirza Quli IDidn, Haydar’s brother, distinguished 
himself under Humayun during the expedition to BadalAshan. When 
Kamran, under the mask of friendship, suddenly attacked Humayun, 
M. Q. was wounded and thrown off his horse. His son. Dost Muhammad, 
saved him in time. 

According to the Tdbaqdt, M. Q. belonged to the principal grandees 
(umard-i kibdr), a phrase which is never applied to grandees below the 
rank of Commanders of One Thousand. His name occurs also often in 
the Akbarndma. It is, therefore, difficult to say why his name and that 
of his son have been left out by Abu ’1-Fazl in this list. 

67. 1‘Jtimad Khan, of Gujrat. 

He must not be confounded with No. 119. 

I'^timad Khan was originally a Hindu servant of Sultan Mahmud, 
king of Gujrat. He was “trusted” (i^timad) by his master, who had 
allowed him to enter the harem, and had put him in charge of the women. 
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It is said that, from gratitude, he used to eat camphor, and thus rendered 
himself impotent. He rose in the king’s favour, and was at last made an 
Amir. In 961, after a reign of 18 years, the king was foully murdered 
by a slave of the name of Burhan, who besides killed twelve nobles. 
I'-timad next morning collected a few faithful men, and killed Burhan. 
Sultan Mahmud having died without issue, I'^t. raised Raziy" ’1-Mulk, 
under the title of Ahmad Shah, to the throne. Razi was a son of Sultan 
Ahmad, the founder of Ahmadabad ; but as he was very young, the 
affairs of the state were entirely in I^t.’s hands. Five years later, the 
young king left Ahmadabad. and fled to Sayyid Mubarak of BuMiara ^ 
a principal courtier ; hut I‘'t. 'ollowed him up, defeated him, and drove 
him away. Sultan Ahmad then thought it better to return to I'^t., who 
now again reigned as before. On several occasions did the king try to 
get nd of his powerful minister and 1‘^t. at last felt so insecure that he 
resolved to kill the king, which he soon afterwards did. I'>t. now raised 
a child of the name of Nathu * to the throne, “ who did not belong 
to the line of kings ” ; but on introducing him to the grandees, I'-t. swore 
upon the Qur'An that Nathfl was a son of Sultan Mahmud ; his mother 
when piegnant had been handed over to him by Sultan Mahmud, to make 
her miscarry ; but the child had been five months old, and he had not 
carried out the order. The Amirs had to believe the story, and Nathu 
was raised to the throne under the title of Sriltan Muzaffar. 

This is the origin of Sultan Muzaffar, who subsequently caused Akbar’s 
generals so much trouble (vide pp. 344 , 3.54. 355). 

I^-t. was thus again at the head of the government ; but the Amirs 
parcelled out the country among themselves, so that each was almost 
independent. The consequence was that incessant feuds broke out 
among them. I'^t. himself was involved in a war with Chingiz Khan, son 
of I‘itimad^‘ T-Muik, a Turkish slave. Chingiz maintained that Sultan 
Muzaffar, if genuine, should be the head of the state ; and as he was 
strengthened by the rebellious Mirzas, to whom he had afforded pro- 
tection against Akbar, I^-t. saw no chance of opposing him, left the Sultan, 
and went to Dungarpar. Two nobles, Alif Khan and Jhujhar Khan 
took Sultan Muzaffar to him, went to Chingiz in Ahmadabad and killed 
him (Chingiz) soon after. The Mirzas. seeing how distracted the coxmtry 
was, took possession of Bahroch and Surat. The general confusion only 
increased, when Sultan Muzaffar fled one day to Sher Khan Fuladr and 

^ Hegarding this distinguished Gujrati noble, v^de. the biography of his grandson, 
S. Hamid (No. 78). 

‘ Some MSS. read ^ahiii. 
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his party, and I'^t. retaliated by informing Sher Khan that Nathu was 
no prince at all. But Sher ^an's party attributed this to f^t.’s malice, 
and besieged him in Ahmadabad. I‘>t. then fled to the Mirzas and soon 
after to Akbar, whose attention he drew to the wretched state of Gujrat. 

WTien Akbar, in the 17th year, marched to Patan, Sher Khan's party 
had broken up. The Mirzas still held Bahroch ; and Sultan Muzalfar, 
who had left Sher Khan, fell into the hands of Akbar’s officers {vide 
Ko. 361). I'^timad and other Gujrati nobles had in the meantime pro- 
claimed Akbar’s accession from the pulpits of the mosques and struck 
coins in his name. They now waited on the Emperor. Baroda, Cham- 
panir, and Surat were given to 1‘^t. as tuyul ; the other Amirs were con- 
firmed, and all charged themselves with the duty of drhdng away the 
Mirzas. But they delayed and did nothing ; some of them, as I^timad" 
’1-Mulk, even fled, and others who were attached to Akbar, took P^t. 
and several grandees to the Emperor, apparently charging them with 
treason. 1‘^t. fell into disgrace, and was handed over to Shahbaz Khan 
(No. 80) as prisoner. 

In the 20th year, I'^t. was released, and charged with the super- 
intendence of the Imperial jewels and gold vessels. In the 22nd year, 
he was permitted to join the party who under Mir Abu Turab {vide p. 207) 
went to Makkah. On his return he received Patan as jdgir. 

In the 28th year, on the removal of Shihab“ ’d-Din Ahmad (No. 26), 
he was put in charge of Gujrat, and went there accompanied by several 
distinguished nobles, though Akbar had been warned ; for people 
remembered P't.’s former inability to allay the factions in Gujrat. No 
sooner had Shihab handed over duties than his servants rebelled. Pt. 
did nothing, alleging that Shihab was responsible for his men ; but as 
Sultan MuzaSar had been successful in Kathiwai, I‘?t. left Ahmadabab, 
and went to Shihab. who on his way^ to Court had reached Kari, 20 kos 
from Ahmadabad. Muzafiar used the opportunity' and took Ahmadabad, 
Shihab’s men joining his standard. 

Shihab and Pt. then shut themselves up in Paian, and had agreed to 
withdraw from Gujrat, when they* received some auxiliaries, chiefly a 
party of Gujratis who had left Muzaftar, to try their luck with the 
Imperialists. I'^t. paid them w*ell, and sent them under the command of 
his son Sher Khan, against Sher Kbiln PuladI, who was repulsed, in 
the meantime, M. “^Abd" ’r-Rahim (No. 29) arrived. Ijeaving I*^t. at 
Patan, he marched with Shihab against Muzaffar. 

I‘'timad died at Patan in 995 The Tabaqdt puts him among the 
Commanders of Four Thousand. 
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In Abu ’l-Fazl’s opinion, Gujratis are made up of cowardice, deceit, 
several good qualities, and meanness ; and I'^timad was the very type 
of a Gujratl. 

68. Fayanda Khan, Mu^ul, son of Haji Muhammad Khan Kohl’s 
brother. 

Haji Muhammad and Shah Muhammad, his brother, had been killed 
by Humayun for treason on his return from Persia. Haji Muhammad was 
a man of great daring, and his value, when he was faithful, was often 
acknowledged by the Emperor. 

Payanda, in the 5th year of Akbar’s reign came with Mun'’im from 
Kabul, and was ordered to accompany Adham Khan (No. 19) to Malwa. 
In the 19th year, he accompanied Mun^^im to Bengal. In the 22nd year, 
he served under Bhagwan Das against Rana Partab. In the Gujrat 
war, he commanded M. “^Abd" ’r-Rahim’s (No. 29) harawal. 

In the 32nd year, he received Ghoraghat as jagir, whither he went. 

This is all the Ma^dsir says regarding Payanda. 

His full name was Muhammad Payanda. He had a son Wali Beg who 
is mentioned below (No. 359). 

From the Tuzuk, p. 144, we see that Payanda died in 1024 a.h., 
Jahangir, in 1017, had pensioned him off, as he was too old. Tuz., p. 68. 

69. Jagannath, son of Raja Bihari Mai (No. 23). 

He was a hostage in the hands of Sharaf“ ’d-Din Husajm. (No. 17 ; 
vide p. 339). After some time he regained his freedom and was well 
received by Akbar. He generally served with Man Singh. In the 21st 
year, when Rana Partab of Maiwar opposed the Imperialists, Jagannat’h 
during an engagement when other officers had given way, held his ground, 
and killed with his own hands the renowned champion Ram Das, son of 
Jay Mai. In the 23rd year, he received a jagir in the Panjab, and was, 
in the 25th year, attached to the van of the army which was to prevent 
Mirza Muhammad Hakim from invading the Panjab. In the 29th year, 
he again served against the Rana. Later he accompanied Mirza Yusuf 
Khan (No. 35) to Kashmir. In the 34th year, he served under Prince 
Murad in Kabul, and accompanied him, in the 36th year, to Malwa, of 
which the Prince bad been appointed Governor. In the 43rd year, after 
several years’ service in the Dakhin, he left Murad without orders, and 
was for some time excluded from Court. On Akbar’s return from the 
Dakhin, J. met the emperor at Rantanbhur, his jagir, and was then 
again sent to the Dakhin. 

In the 1st year of Jahangir, he served under Prince Parwiz against 
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the Kana, and was in charge of the whole army when the emperor, 
about the time Ediusraw had been captured, called Parwiz to Court 
{Tuzuk, p. 33). In the same year, J. suppressed disturbances which 
Dalpat (p. 386) had raised at Nagor. 

In the 4th year, he was made a Commander of Five Thousand, with 
3,000 horse. 

Ram Chand} his son. He was under Jahangir a Commander of Two 
Thousand, 1,500 horse. 

Raja Manrup, a son of Ram Chand. He accompanied Prince 
Shahjahan on his rebellion, and got on his accession a Command of Three 
Thousand, with 2,000 horse. He died in the 4th year of Shahjahan. 
He had a son Gopdl Singh. 

70. Ma^sus ^an (younger), brother of Sa'^id Khan (No. 25). 

He served tmder his brother in Multan. In the 23rd year, he served 
under Shahbaz Khan (No. 80) against Gajpati, and three years later he 
accornpanied Prince Murad to Kabul, where he also served under Akbar, 
who bad gone thither and pardoned his brother, M. Muhanunad Hakim. 

Subsequently, MalAsus served under Prince Salim. In the 49th 
year, he was a Commander of Three Thousand. 

He was alive in the beginning of Jahangir’s reign.. The author of the 
Ma*'dmr has not recorded the date of his death. 

He had a son Maqsud who did not get on well with his father, for which 
reason Jahangir would not give him a mansah. 

71. The author of the A*in, Abu ’1-Fazl, son of Shay Hi Mubarak of 
Nagor. 

Abu ’l-FazFs biography will be found elsewhere. 

X. Commanders of Two Thousand. 

72. Isma'^il Khan Dulday. 

Dulday, or Dulday, is the name of a subdivision of the Barlas clan 
{vide p. 364, note). 

The Md^Cisir calls him Isma'^il Quli Beg Dulday. A similar difference 
was observed in the name of Husayn Quli Khan (No. 24), and we may 
conclude that Beg, at least in India, was considered a lower title than 
Khan, just as Beglar Begi was considered inferior to Khan Khdndn. 

Ismaqil Quli was a grandee of Babar and Humayun, distinguished 
in the field and in council. When Humayun besieged Qandahar, and the 
grandees one after the other left M. "^Askari, Ism. also joined the Emperor, 
and was appointed, after the conquest of Qandahar, Governor of Dawar. 

* The Tuzuk, p. 74, calls him Karm Chand. Vide also /'adiahahnama, I, b. 318. 
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When Kabul was besieged, Ism. and Khw-aja {vid-e p. 394, note) 

attacked Sher ‘^Ali, an officer of Mirza Kararan, who at the prince’s order 
had followed up and plundered the Persian caravan (gafila-yiwildycU) 
on its way to Charlkan ; ^ but as the roads were occupied by the 
Imperialists, Sher '•All could not reach Kabul, and marched towards 
Ghaznin, when he was overtaken and defeated. Ism. and Khizr spoiled 
the plunderer, and went again to Humayun. A short time after. Ism. 
and several other grandees left the ..luperor, because they resented the 
elevation of Qaracha Khan, and followed Mirza Kamran to Badakfashan. 
Humayun followed them up and caught them together with Kamran, 
Ism. among them. Ism. was, however, pardoned at Mun'^im’s request. 

Ism. accompanied the emperor on his march to India, and was sent, 
after the capture of Dihll together with Shah Abu ’l-Malall to Labor. 

Nothing else is known of him.” Ma^asir. 

73. Mir Babus (1), the Igfiur (Ui^ur?). 

The ig^urs are a well known Cha^ta,! tribe. The correct name of 
this grandee is a matter of doubt, as every MS. has a different hctio ; 
vide my Text edition, p. 224, note b. The Ma'^a-^ir has left out the name 
of this grandee ; nor do I find it in the List of the Tabaqat. 

74. Ashraf ^an Mir Munshi, Muhammad Asghar. of Sabzwar {?). 

He was a Husayni Sayyid of Mashhad {Ma^agir, Mir‘at“ ’l-iAlam). 

The author of the Tabaqat says, he belonged to the ^Arabshdhi Sayyids ; 
“ but people rarely make such fine di-stinctions.” .A.bu ’1-Fazl says, he 
was of SabzVar ; but in the opinion of the M a’^d.^'r, this is an error of the 
copjdsts. 

Ashraf Khan was a clever writer, exact in his style, and a renowned 
calligrapher, perhaps the first of his age in writing the Ta^tiq and Nasta’'Uq 
character (pp. 107-8). He also understood jo/ar, or witchcraft.^ 

Ashraf was in Humayun’s servuce, and had received from him the 
post and title of Mir Munshi. After the conquest of Hindustan, he was 
made Mir ^Arz and Mir Mai. At Akbar's accession, he was in Dihli, and 
took part in the battle with Hemu (p. 394, No. 48). He was imprisoned 
by Bayram. but escaped and went to Makkah. He returned in 968, 
when Akbar was at Machhlwara on his way to the Siwaliks where Bayram 


' So the Ma*'a.iir. Our maps have Charihtr (lat. 35°, long. 69). which lies north of 
Kabul, and has always been the centre of a large caravan trade. IstaUf or 

lies half-way between Kabul and Charikar. [Dowson, v., 225, has 

Charikaran . — B.] 

[* i/a/r divination, etc. — P.] 
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was. He was well received and got a mansab. In the 6th year, when the 
emperor returned from Malwa, he bestowed upon him the title of Ashraf 
Khan. 

In the 19th year, he went w'ith Mun*'im to Bengal, was present in the 
battle of Takarol, and died in the twentieth year (983) ^ at Gaur {vide 
p. 407). 

Ashraf was a poet of no mean pretensions. 

His son, Mir Abu ’1-Muzafiar (No. 240) held a Command of 500. 
In the 38th year, he was Governor of Awadh. 

Ashraf's grandsons, Husayni and Burhani held inferior commands 
under Shahjahan. 

75. Sayyid Mahmud of Barha (Kundllwal). 

“ Sayyid Mahmud was the first of the Barha Sayyids that held office 
under the Timurides.” He w^as with Sikandar Sur {Badd,om II, 18) in 
Mankot, but seeing that the cause of the Af^ans was hopeless, he left 
Sikandar and went over to Akbar. He was a friend of Bayram, and 
•served in the first year under ‘^Ali Quli Khan Zaman (No. 13) against 
Hemii. In, the second year, he took part in the expedition against 
HajI Khan in Ajmir (vide Nos. 40, 45), In the 3rd year, he conquered 
with Shah QulI Mahram (No. 45) Foi+ Jaitaran,^ and served in the 
same year under Adham Koka against the Bhadauriyahs of Hatkanth 
(vide p. 341, 1. 8). 

After Bayram’s fall, Sayyid Mahmud got a jagir near Dihll. In the 
7th year, he brought Mun‘’im Khan to Court (vide p. 333). In the 17th 
year, he served under the Khan-i Kalan (No 16) and the emperor iu 
Gujrat, was present in the battle of Sarnal, and followed up Mirza 
Ibrahim Husayn. On every occasion he fought with much bravery. 
Towards the end of the 18th year, he was sent with other Sayyids of 
Barha, and Sayyid Muhanamad of Amroha (No. 1 lO) against Raja 
Madhukar, who had invaded the terntorr^ between Sironj and Gv/aliyar. 
S. Mahmud drove him away, and died soon after, in the yery end of 981. 

Sayyid Mahmud was a man of rustic habits, and great personal 
courage and generosity. Akbar's court admired his valour and chuckled 
at his boorishness and unadorned language ; but he stood in high favour 
with the emperor. Once on his return from the war with Madhukar he 
gave in the State hall a verbal account of his expedition, in which his 

^ The ^fir''^^Gt says in the tenth year (073), asdtated on p. iOl, note 0. Tins is cieariv 
a mistake of the ajthor of the Mir^at. 

“ The bf‘st M.SS. have The name is doubtful, Akoar pa.ssci’ if on one ot his 

marches from AjmTr ot or Pah to Jalor. 
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I ” occurred oftener than was deemed proper by the assembled Amirs. 
“ You have gained the victory,” interrupted Asaf Khan, iu order to 
give him a gentle hint, “ because His Majesty’s good fortune {iqhdl-i 
padishahi) accompanied you.” Mistaking the word ‘‘Iqbal” for the 
name of a courtier, “ MTiy do you tell an untruth ? ” replied Mahmud, 
Iqbal-i Padishahi did not accompany me : I was there, and my brothers ; 
we licked them with our sabres.” The emperor smiled, and bestowed 
upon him praise and more substantial favours. 

But more malicious were the remarks of the Amirs regarding his claim 
to be a Sayyid of pure blood. Jahangir (Tnzuk, p. 36fi) also says that 
people doubt the claim of the Barha family to be Say 3 dds. Once Mahmud 
was asked how many generations backwards the Sayjdds of Barha traced 
their descent. Accidentally, a fire was burning on the ground near the 
spot whore Mahmud stood. Jumpisig into it, he exclaimed, “ If I am a 
Sayyid, the tire will not hurt me ; if I am no Sayyid, I shall get burnt.” 
He stood for nearly an hour in the nre, and only left it at the earnest 
request of the bystanders. “ His veh’ct-slippers showed, indeed, no trace 
of bemg singed.” 

For Sayyid Mahmud’s brother and sons, vide Nos. 91, 105, and 143. 

Noie on the Saqyids of Barha (Sadat-i Barha). 

In MSS. ue find the spoiling aa,’,. barha, and bardh. The lexico- 
graphist Bahar-i > Ajam (Tck Chand) iu his grammatical treatise, entitled 
Jairdhir'^ ’i-Hurvf, says chat the names of Indian towns ending in i form 
adjectives in as a-;, Tatta or a --^7 Thaiha, forms an adjective , 
tataud : but of no adjective is formed, and you say sddat-i hdrha 
instead of sddci-i bdrhavp.. 

The name Barha ha.s been differently explained. AYhether the deriva- 
tion from tine Hindi I’cimeral bdrah, 12, be correct or not, there is no doubt 
that the etymology was believed to be correct in the times of Akbar and 
Jahangir ; for both the Tdbaqdt and the Tuzuk derive the name from 12 
villages in the Du,ab (Muzaffarnagar District), which the Sayyids held. 

Like the Sayyids of Bilgram, the Barha family trace their origin to 
one Sayyid Abu '1-Farah of M’asit i ; but their nasabndma, or genealogical 
tree, was sneered at, and even Jahangir, in the above-quoted passage from 
the Tazuk, says that the personal courage of the Sayyids of Barha — but 

' “ From him are df'soendpcl the most renowned Musalman families in Northern 
Iiidia, the Harlia and Beiuram Sayyids, and in Khyrabad, Futlehpore Kuswa, and many 
other places. branohe« of the same stem are found. ' C’. A. Elliot, The Chronicles of Onao, 
Allahabad, 1802, p. 9.8. 
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notliiiig else — was the best proof that they were Sayyids. But they 
clung so firmly to this distinction, that some of them even placed the 
title of Sayyid before the titles which they received from the Mugful 
emperors, as Sayyid Khan Jahan (Sayyid Abu ’I-Muzaifar) and several 
others. 

But if their claim to be Sayyids was not firmly established, their 
bravery and valour had become a by- word. Their place in battle was the 
van Qiardival) ; they claimed to be the leaders of the onset, and every 
emp.eror from, the times of Akbar gladly availed himself of the prestige 
of their name. They delighted in looking upon themselves as Hindustanis 
{vide p. 336). Their military fame completely threw to the background 
the renown of the Sayyids of Amrohah, of Manikpur, the Eibanzadas 
of Mewat, and even families of royal blood as the Safawis. 

The Sayyids of Barba are divided into four branches, whose names are 
1. TihanpUn; 2. Ohaibanun oi Ckdlraurl ^ ; 3. Kundtiwdl; 4. Jagneri. 
The chief town of the first branch was Jansath : of the second. 
Sambalhara ; of the third, Majhara ; of the fourth Bidauli on the 
Jamna. Of these foiu: lines Muhammadan Historians, perhaps 
accidentally, only mention two, viz., the KundUwal{J\j^jdJ)io wh'ch 
Sayyid Mahmud (No. 75) belonged; and the Tihanpuri (^-,y^‘), of 
which Sayyid Khan Jahan was a member. 

The Histories of India do not appear to make mention of the Sayyids 
of Barha before the times of Akbar ; but they must have held posts of 
some importance under the Siirs, because the arrival of Sayyid Mahmud 
in Akbar’s camp (p 424) is recorded by all historians as an event of 
importance. He and other Sayyids, were moreover, at once appointed to 
high mansahs. The family boasts also traditio.nally of services rendered 
to Humayun ; but this is at variance with Abu. ’l-Fazl’s statement that 
Sayyid Mahmud was the first that served under a Timuride. 

The political importance of the Sayyids declined from the reign of 
Muhammad, Shah (1131 to 1161) who deposed the brothers Sayyid 
*^Abd“ 'llah Khan and Sayyid Husayn '>Ali Khan, in whom the family 
reached the greatest height of their power. What a difierence between 
the rustic and loyal Sayydd Mahmud and Akbar, and the above two 


* Vide Sir H. Elliot's Glossary (Beames’ Edition) I, p. II and p. 297. On p 12 of 
the Glossary read Sayyid Mahmud twice for Sayyid Mulyimmail ; Sayyid ^AU Aeijhar 
for Sayyid ^AU Axaf DUir Khan for Debt Khan. Instead of Chntbanuri (or Chatrauri), 
whi.'h Mr. R. J. Leeds, C.S., gires in his valuable Report or. the Castes end Races of the 
Muzaffaruagar liistrict (Glossary, p. 297 ff.). Sir H. Elliot has Chardraudi. 
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brothers, who made four Timurides emperors, dethroned and killed two 
and blinded and imprisoned threed 

The Sayyids of Barha are even nowadays numerous and “ form the 
characteristic element in the population of the Muzafiarnagar district ” 
(Leeds’ Report). 

Abu ’1-Fazl mentions nine Sayyids in this List of grandees, viz . : — 

1. Sayyid Mahmud (Xo. 75). 6. Say^d Jamal" ’d-Din (No. 

2. Sayryid Ahmad, his brother (No. 91). 217), son of 2. 

3. Sayyid Q^im (No. 105). 1 ^ ^ g 221). 

4. Sayyid Hashim (No. 143). j ^ ^ 


8. Sayyid Bayazid (No. 295). 

5. Sayyid Raju (No. 165). 9. Sayyid Lad (No. 409). 

The Akbarnama mentions several other Sayyids without indicating 
to what family they belong. Thus S. Jamal" ’d-Din, a grandson of S. 
Mahmud {vide under 91) ; S. Salim ; S. Fath Khan (Bad. II, 180) ; etc. 

The following trees are compiled from the Tuzuk, Pddishdhndrna, 
and Ma^dsir. 


(a) Sayjnd Mahmud of Barha, Kundllw.al. Sayyid Ahmad, 

I his brother. 


1. S. Q.asim. 2. S. Hashim. 
(No. 105.) (No. 143.) 


1. S. Adam, Tuz. S. Bayazid. 
80, 102 (twice). (No. 29.’> ?) 

2. S. Sulayman, | 

Pad. I, 6. 320. I 


I (No. 91). 

3. S. <? All As^ar, 4. Sayyid Jahangir | 

Sayf l^an. (Pod. 1, 439.) ( 

d. 1025. I 1 ^1 

1 1 S. Jamal“ ’d-Din 

S. Nur»’l S. Ja<;far Shujalat l^an, (No. 217.) 
<;Iyan. d. 1052. 

Pad. II, 735. I 


S. Sultan Salabat 1. S. Muzaflar, Himmat Khan, Pad. 11,735 

Klian, alias IjAti- 2. S. Qutb, Pad. II, 74(5. 

^.s Khan. 3. S. Najabat. Pad. II. 749. 


(5) .Sayyid Dilir Khan (SAbdi ’l-Wahhab), d. 1042. 


1. S. Hasan, Pad. I, b. 323. 2. S. Khalil" llah. Pad. I. 6. 323. 

(c) Sayyid Hizabr Khan, d. 1047. Sayj-id <:Alam, his brother. 

I Perished with Prince 

I Shuja? in Rakhang 

S. Zabardast. (Arracan). 


^ They made Farm]* Siyar, Rafi<;“ ’d-Darajat, Rafil" ’d-Dawla and Muhammad Shah 
emperors ; they dethroned and killed Jahandar Shah and FarruWi Siyar, whom they had 
moreover blinded ; and they blinded and imprisoned Princes ASazz" ’d-Din, <rAli Tabar, 
and Humayun Bakht. 


27 
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{d) Sayyid Khan Jahan-i Shahjahani, Tihanpuri A brother. 

{aiias S. ?Abd“ ’1-Muzaffar Kh an), d. 1055. I 


l.S. Mansur. 2. SherZaman, 3. S. Munawwar, La.shkar Khan. 1. S. ?Ali. h’dd. 11. 
title, S. Muzatfar [ 718. 

Khan. S. lVajih“ ’d-DIn Khan. 2. S. Firuz, llAtisa? 

Khan, d. 1077. 

The Padishdhnama (I, b., 312, 319; II, p. 733, 734, 735, 741, 752) 
mentions also S. Makhan, d. 9th year of Shahjahan ; S. Sikhan ; 
S. ‘’Abcfa llah ; S. Muhammad, son of S. Afzal ; S. Khadim ; S. Salar ; 
S. Shihab. 

(e) .Sayyid Q.asim, Shahamai Kh-in [Chatraun] a brother 

(was alive in the 24th year of ! 

Awrangzib). 1. S. Nu?rat Yar Khar 

(under Muhammad Shah). 

(/) Sayyid Husayn Khan, d. 1120. 


1. S. Abu Sa^id Kh an. 2. (Jhayrat Kh an. 3. llasan Kh an 

(< 7 ) Say.vid <;Abd“ ’.llah Khan [Tihanpuri], 
alias Sayyid Miyan (under Shah ?Alam I.) 

1 ' ~ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■ I 

1. rS. Hasan <;Ali Khan ; title Qutb“ 2. Amir" ’l-Mamalik S. Husavn <?Ali Khan. 

'1-Mulk S. (JAbd'* 'llah Khan. (killed by Muhammad Shah). 

3. Sayf" 'd-Oin Ilu.savn <;A1! Khan. 4. S. Xaimu ’d-Din tlAli Khan 

For the follotving notes, I am indebted to R. J. Leeds, Esq., C.S., 
Mirzapore, who kindly sent me two Urdu MSS. containing a short family 
history of the Saddt-i Bdrha, composed in 1864 and 1869 by one of the 
Sayyids themselves. As Mr. Leeds has submitted together with his 
Report “ a detailed account in English of the history of the Sayyids,” 
the following extracts from the Urdu MSS. will sufiice. 

The date of the arrival in India of the above-mentioned Abu ’l-Farah 
from Wasit is doubtful. The two MSS. mention the time of Iltitmish 
(Altamsh), and trace the emigration to troubles arising from Hulagu's 
invasion of Bagdad and the overthrow of the empire of the Khalifas ; 
while the sons of Abu ‘l-Farah are said to have been in the service of 
Shihab** ’d-Din Ghori — two palpable anachronisms. 

Abu T-Farah is said to have arrived in India with his twelve sons, of 
whom four remained in India on his return to his country. These four 
brothers are the ancestors of the four branches of the Sayyids. Their 
names are : — 

1. Sayyid Da‘ud, who settled in the mau'za'i of Tihanpur. 

2. Sayyid Abu 'l-Fazl, wKo settled in the qasba of Chhatbanura 
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3. Sayyid Abu ’1-Faza‘^il, v,'bo settled in the rnawza^ of Kundli. 

4. Sayyid Xajin“ 'd-Din Husayn, who settled in the maivza^ of Jhujar. 

These four places are said to lie near Patiyala in the Panjab, and have 

given rise to the names of the four branches. Instead of Chhathanuri, 
the name of the second branch, the MSS. have also Chhdtraudi. A. 
or a^iJagnerl instead of Jlayarl although 

no explanation is given of these alterations. 

From Patiyala the four brothers went to the Du,ab between the Ganges 
and Jamna, from where a branch was established at Bilgram in Audh. 

The etymology of barha is stated to be uncertain. Some derive it 
from bdhir, outside, because the Sayyids encamped outside the imperial 
camp ; some from bdrah imd)n, the twelve Imams of the Shi*’ahs, as the 
Sayyids were ShPahs ; some derive it from twelve (bdrah) villages which 
the family held, just as the district of Balandshahr, Tal.isil Anupshahr, 
is said to contain a barha of Pathans, i.e. 12 villages belonging to a Pathan 
family ; and others, lastly, make it to be a corruption of the Arabic 
abrdr,^ pious. 

The descendants of S. Da'Tid settled at Dhdsri ; and form the Tihan- 
puri branch, those of S. Abu ’1-Fazl at Sambalhara, and form the Chhat- 
banurl or Chhatrauri branch ; those of S. Abu ‘1-Faza‘^il went to Majhara, 
and are the Kundllwals ; and those of S. Najm“ 'd-Dln occupied Bidauli, 
and form the Jhujari, or Jagneri branch. 

A. The Tihanpuris. 

The eighth descendant of S. Da'^ud was S. Khan Qlr (1) 

He had four sons : — 

1. Sayyid ''Umar Shahid, who settled in Jansath, a village then 
inhabited by Jats and Brahmins. To his descendants belong the renowned 
brothers mentioned on p. 428 {g). 

The occurrence of the name *• b^mor shows that he, at any rate, was no 
Shi'Jah. 

2. Sayyid Chaman, who settled at Chatora in thePargana of 

Joll-Jansath. To his descendants belongs S. Jalal, who during the reign 


Plural. — P.] 

^ The word ^ ocniirs also in the lists of Pathan nobles in tne Tdrikh • i Firuzshdhi. 
The title of qlrbak, which is mentioned in the same work, appears to V>e the same 

as the later or the officer in charge of the fl(7r(p. 116). But the name 

hhan Qir is perhaps \^ong ; the MS. calls him or f^wdn Fir or Khicdn 

Qir (?). 
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of Shahjahan ^ is said to have founded Kharwa Jalalpur in the ‘^Ilaqa 
of Sirdhana, district Mirath. His son S. Shams left the imperial service ; 
hence the family declined. He had two sons, Asad “^Ali and "lAii As^ar, 
whose descendants still exist in Chatora and Jalalpur respectively. They 
are very poor, and sold in 1843-44 the bricks of the ruined family dwelling, 
in Chatora for Rs. 10,000 to the Government for the construction of 
works of irrigation. The buildings in Chatora are ascribed to S. Muham- 
mad Salah Khan, who served in Audh, and died childless. 

3. Sayyid Hund (La). He settled at Biharl, MuzafEamagar. He had 
six sons : — 

I. Sayyid Quff), whose descendants occupy the village of Bilaspur 
in the MuzafEamagar District. From this branch come the Ratheri 
Sayyids. 

II. S. Sultfln, whose descendants hold Sirdhaoli.^ 

III. S. Yusuf, whose posterity is to be found in Bihari and Vhalna 
(one MS. reads Dubalna). 

IV and V. S. Jan and S. Man, had no offspring. 

VI. S. Naslr" ’d-Dtn. To his descendants belongs S. Khan Jahan-i 
Shahjahani, p. 428 (d). On him the Sayyids appear to look as the second 
founder of their family. His first son, S. Mansur, built Mansurpur and 
his descendants hold nowadays Mansurpur and Khatauli ; his second 
son Muwffar Khan [Sher Zaman] built Muzaffarnagar, where his 
descendants still exist, though poor or involved. 

4. Sayyid Ahmad. He settled at Jl.^ in Joll-Jansath, where his 
descendants still are. The MSS. mention Tatar Khan, and Diwan Yar, 
Muhammad Khan as having distinguished themselves in the reign of 
Awrangzib. 

B. The Chhatbanuri, or Chhatrauri, Clan. 

One of the descendants of S. Abu T-Fazl is called S. Hasan Falir" 
’d-Din who is said to have lived in the reign of Akbar at Sambalhara. the 
rajas of which place were on friendly terms with the family. His son. S. 
Nadhah, is said to have had four sons : — 

I. Sayyid ''AU. 

II. Sayyid Ahmad, a descendant of whom, S. Rawshan ‘^Ali Khan, 
served under Muhammad Shah. 


* The PadUhdhnama, though very minute, does not mention S. Jalal and S. Shams. 
A S. Jaldl is mentioned Tuz., p. 30. He died of his wounds received in the fight at 
Bhaironwal {vide No. 99). 

[* Sandha.oll ? — P.] 
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S. Taj'‘ ’d-Dln_ whose son, S. ‘^Umar settled at Kakranli. 

IV. S. Saldr i (perhaps the same on p. 428d, hst line of) who 
had two sons S. Haydar Khan, and S. ‘ilnhammad Khan. The descendants 
of the former settled at Miranpur, which was founded by Nawab S. 
Shahamat Khan, evidently the same as on p. 428. S. Muhammad 
Khan settled at Khatora (“ a village so called, because it was at first 
inhabited by Ka,iths ”). Among his descendants are S. Nusrat Yar Khan 
(p. 428) and Kukni* ’d-Dawla. 

C. The KundUxvais. 

S. Abu 4-Fazail settled at Majbara.^ which is said to have been so called 
because the site was formerly a jungle of munj'^ grass. The MSS. say that 
many Sayyids of the branch are mafqud'^ hJiahar, i e. it is not kno%vn what 
became of therr. The Kundllwals which now exist, are said to be most 
uneducated and live as common labourers, the condition of Majhara^ 
being altogether deplorable. 

The Kundllwals are now scattered over Majhara,iHashimpur,Tisang,2 
Tandera, etc. 


D. The Jagnerls. 

The son of S. Najm“ ’d-Dln, S. Qamar“ ’d-Dln, settled at Bidaull, 
A descendant of his, S. FalA'* ’d-Din, left Bidaull and settled at ^ in 
Joll-Jansath, and had also zamtndarls in Chandauri Chandaura, Tulsipur, 
and Kharl. Nowadays many of this branch are in Bidaull, ‘^Ilaqa 
Panipat, and Dihli. 

•It * 

The chief places where the Sayyids of Barha still exist are Miranpur, 
Khatatill, Muzaffarnagar, Joli, Tis-ha, Bakhera, Majhara, Chataura, 
Sarabalhara, Tisang, Bilaspur. Morna, Sandha,oli, Kaila,odha, Jansath. 


On map'4 Munjherah.— B.] 

~ As this place is said to hav’e been founded by Hizabr Kh an [p. 427 (r.)] it would 
seem as if thisSayyid also was a KunJIiwal. His brother, S. <?AIam perished with Prince 
Shuj.\<J in iVrracan : and it is noticeable that of the 22 companions of the unfortunate 
prince, ten were Barha Sayyids, the remaining twelve being Mu^uls. 

The value of the above-mentioned two Urdu MSS. lies in their geographical details 
and traditional information. A more exhaustive History of the Sadat-i Barha. based 
upon the Muhammadan Historians oi India— now .so accessible — and completed from 
inscriptions and aanads and other documents still in the possession of the clan, would 
be a most welcome contribuiion to Indian History, and none are better suited for such a 
task than the Say\ids themselves. 

There is no doubt that the Sayyids owe their renown and success under the Timurides 
to the Kundllwals, who are the very opposite of Mojqud^ 'l-khabar. 
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After tke overthrow of the Tihanpuri brothers (p. 428, (g)), many 
emigrated Sayyids of Barha exist also in Lakhnau, Bareli, Awla, in 
Audh ; also in Nagina, Maiman, and Chandpur in the Bijnor district. 
A branch of the Joli Sayyids is said to exist in Pumia (Bengal), and the 
descendants of the saint *!Abd“ ’llah Kirmani of Birbhum ch.im likewise 
to be related to the Barha Say 3 rids. 

During the reign of Awrangzib, the Sayyids are said to have professed 
Sunni tendencies. 

The political overthrow of the Sadat-i Barha under Muhammad Shah 
{vide Elphinstone, Vth edition, p. 693) was followed by the disastrous fight 
at Bhaiusi which lies on the Khatauli road, where the Sayyids 

were defeated by the Imperialists, and robbed of the jewels and gold 
vessels which their ancestors, during their palmy days, had collected. 

76. ‘JAbd“ ’llah Khan Mu^ul. 

I cannot find the name of this grandee in the Ma'^asir or the Tobaqat. 
He has been mentionea above, p. 322, 1. 10. Akbar 's marriage with his 
daughter displeased Bayram, because •'Abd" ’llah’s sister was married to 
Kamran, of whose party Bayram believed him to be. MTien Bayram, 
during his rebellion i,p. 332) marched from Dipalpur to Jalindhar, he 
passed over Tihara, where Abd“ ’llah defeated a party of his friends 
under Wall Beg (No. 21). 

‘'Abd" ’llah Khan Mmjhul must not be confounded with tAbd" ’llah 
Khan Uzbak (No. 11). 

77. Shaykh Muhanunad-i Bukhari. 

He was a distinguished Hindustani Sayyid, and maternal uncle 
(tughdiC^)) to Shayl^ Farid-i Bukliari (No. 99). Akbar liked him for his 
wisdom and faithfulness. Fattu Khasa Khayl Af^an handed over the 
Fort of Chanar to Akbar, through the mediation of Shaykh Muhammad. 

In the 14th year, Akbar gave him a tuyiil in Ajmir, and ordered him 
to take charge of Shayli Mu*^in-i Chishti’s tomb, as the MMims were 
generally at feud about the emoluments and distribution of vows pre- 
sented by pilgrims. Nor had the efficacy of their prayers been proved, 
though they claimed to possess sufficient influence with God to promise 
ofispring to the barren and childless. 

In the 17th year, Shaylffi M. was attached to the corps under Mirza 
"^Aziz (No. 21), whom Akbar had put in charge of Ahmadabad. After 
the Emperor’s victory at Samal, Ibrahim Mirza joined Husayn Mirza, 
Shah Mirza, and '^Aqil Mirza, at Patan (Gujrat) ; but having quarrelled 
with them, he left them, and invaded the District of Agra. The other 
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three Mirzas remained in Patan and entered into a league with the 
FuladI party (vide No. 67). Mirza “JAzIz had been reinforced by the 
Malwa contingent under Qutbe "d-Dln (No. 28), Shah Budagh (No. 52), 
and Matlab Khan (No. 83). His army was furiher increased by the 
contingent of Shaykh M., whom Akbar had ordered to move fromDholqa 
to Surat. Mirza ‘•Aziz Koka left Sayyid Hamid (No. 78) in Alimadabad, 
and moved against the Mirzas in Patan. The Mirzas and Sher Khan 
Fuladi, however, wished to delay *^he hght, as their reinforcements had 
not arrived, and Sher Khan sent proposals of peace through Shaykh M. to 
M. ‘•Aziz. Shah Buda^ advised M. ‘^Aziz not to listen to them, as the 
enemies only washed to gain time, and ‘•Aziz drew up his army. He 
himself, Shah Budagh, Mu‘'In“ ’d-Din-i Faranldiudi (No. 128), Ma'^sum 
Khan and his son, and Matlab Khan (No. 83) stood in the centre (qol) ; 
Qutba ’d-Din (No. 28), and Jamal"' d-Din Inju (No. 164), on the right wing ; 
Shayldi M’uhammad, Murad l^an (No. 54). Shah Muhammad (No. 95), 
Shah Fal^" ’d-Din (Ko. 88), Muzaftar Muj^ul, Payanda (No. 68), Haji 
Khan Afghan, and the son of THiawa Khan, on the left wing ; Dastam Khan 
(No. 79), Nawrang Khan (vide p. 351), Muhammad Quli Toqbai (No. 129), 
and Mihr ‘lAli Sildoz (No. 130), led the van (hardwal ) ; Baz Bahadur 
(No. 188) occupied the Altimash (between the van and the commander) ; 
and Mirza Muqim and Chirgis lOian formed the reserve behind the centre. 
The centre of the enemies was held by Sher IDian Fuladi and Junayd-i 
Kararani ; the right wing by the three Mirzas ; the left wing by 
Muhammad Khan (Sher Khan's eldest son) and Sadat Khan ; and their 
van was led by Badr J£han, younger son of Sher Khan. The battle 
then commenced in the neighbourhood of Patan, 18th Ramazan, 980 
(22nd January, 1573). The left wing of the Imperialists was defeated 
by the Mirzas. Murad Khan (No. 54) preferred to look on. Shah 
Muhammad (No. 95) was wounded, and carried off by his men to 
Ahmadabad. Shaykh Muhannnad himself weis killed with several of 
his relations, as the son of Sayyid Baha‘" 'd-Din, and Sayyid Ja‘^far, 
brother of ShaylA Farid (No. 99). The Mirzas also fell upon Shah 
Fakhr" ’d-Din and repulsed him. Qutb" ’d-Din even was hard pressed, 
when M. ‘I Aziz by a timely attack with his centre put the enemies to 
flight. As usual, the soldiers of the enemies had too early commenced 
to plunder. 

Sher Kba n fled to Junagadh, and the Mirzas to the DajAin. 

78. Sajryid Hamid-i Buliari. 

Sayyid Hamid was the son of S. Miran, son of S. Mubarik. Sayyid 
Mubarak was a Gujrati Comdier (vide p. 419, note) who, it is said, arrived 
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from BuMiara witli but a borse. One day he was attacked by a mast 
elephant, when he discharged an arrow that entered the forehead of 
the animal so deep, that only the notch of the arrow was visible. From 
this event, the people of Gujrat swore by S. Mubarak’s arrow. He 
gradually rose to higher dignities. When I'Jtimad Eban (No. 67) raised 
Nathu to the throne, under the title of Muzafiar Shah, S. Mubarak got 
several Mahalls of the Patan, Oholqa, and Dandoqa (W. of the Peninsula) 
Districts. After his death, Dholqa and Dandoqa were given to his son 
Sayyid Miran, and after him to his grandson Sayyid Hamid. 

MTien Akhar, on his invasion of Gujrat, arrived on 1st Rajah, 980, 
at Patan, Sayyid Hamid went over to h'-m, and was favourably received. 
During the war of Mirza “JAziz Koka with the Mirzas {vide No. 77), S. H. 
was put in charge of Ahmadabad. In the 18th year, Dholqa and 
Dandoqa were again given him as tuyvl. Subsequently, he served under 
Qutb“ ’d-Din in Kambha,it. 

In the 22nd year he was appointed to Multan, and served in the 
end of the same year with M. Yusuf Khan-i Bazawi (No. 35), against 
the Baluchis. In the 25th year, when M. Muhammad Hakim invaded 
Labor, S. H. with the other tuyvJddrs of the Panjab assembled and joined 
the army of Prince Murad, S. H. commanding the left wing. He also 
served under Akhar in Kabul. On the Emperor’s return he was 
permitted to go from Sirhind to his_;^7r. 

In the 30th year he served under Man Singh in Kabul. On his 
arrival at Peshawar, his jagir, S. H. sent most of his men to Hindustan, 
and lived securely in Bigram (on our Maps, Beghram), leaving his affairs 
in the hands of a man of the name of Musa. This man oppressed the 
Mahmand and Gharbah (?) Khayl tribes, “ who have ten thousand homes 
near Peshawar.” The oppressed Af^ans, instead of complaining to 
Akbar, chose Jalala-yi TarikI as leader, and attacked S. H. He first 
resolved to shut himself up in Bigram ; but having received an erroneous 
report regarding the strength of the enemies, he left the town, and was 
defeated and killed (31st year). The Ma^'dsir says he was killed in 993. 
In this fight forty of his relations and clients also perished. The Afghans 
then besieged the Fort, which was held by Kamal, son of S. H. He 
held it till he was reheved. 

S. Kamal, during Akbar 's reign, was promoted to a command of Seven 
Hundred, and, on the accession of Jahangir, to a Hazariship. He was 
made Governor of Dilhi, vice Shayldi ‘^Abd" ’1-Wahhab, also a Bukhari 
Sayyid {Tuz. p. 35, 1. 8 from below). Kamal served under Farid-i Buliari 
(No. 99) in the expedition against Prince Khusraw. and commanded 
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the left wing in the fight near Bhairowal, rendering timely assistance 
to the Sayyids of Barha who, as was customary, led the varu 

Sayijid Ya^qub, son of S. Kamal, was a Commander of Fifteen Hundred, 
1,000 horse, and died in the third year of Shahjahan’s reign. The Ma*'asir 
says, in the 2nd year. 

The two lists of Shahjahan’s grandees given in the Pddishdhndma 
(I, b., 322 ; II, 740) mention another son of Sayyid Hamid, of the name 
of Sayyid Baqir, who held a Command of Five Hundred, 400 horse. 

79. Dastam Khan, son of Rustam-i Turkistanl. 

The correct name of this grandee is Dastani a very unusual name 
though most MSS. of the A*In and many of the Akbamama give 
Rustam. The Ma^’dsir correctly places his name under the letter D. 

His father's name was Rustam. His mother — her name is not clearly 
written in the MSS. of the Ma^dsir and Akbarndma, which I have seen, 
either Najiba or BaTchya — was a friend of Mahum Anaga {vide No. 19) 
and had free access to the Harem. Dastam appears to have been a play- 
fellow of Prince Akbar. 

Dastam I^an in the 9th year, served under Mu‘’izz'> ’1-Mulk (No. 61) 
against ‘^Abd’^ ’llah Khan Uzbak (No. 14). In the 17th year he served 
under Mlrza ‘■Aziz Koka in the battle of Patan {vide No. 77), distinguished 
himself in the war with Muhammad Husayn Mirza, and got a flag. In 
the 22nd year he was appointed to the Suba of Ajmir, and got Rantan- 
bhur as Hty rd. His administration was praiseworthy ; he kept down the 
rebellious, and protected the oppressed. 

In the 25th year Uchla, son of Balbhadr, and Mohan, Sur Das, 
TiliiksI, sons of Raja Bihari Mai’s brother, came without permission from 
the Panjab to LunI (?), their native town, and caused disturbances. 
Dastam, from a wish not to be too hard on Kachhwahas, advised them to 
return to obedience ; but his leniency only rendered the rebels more 
auilacious. Akbar then ordered D. to have recourse to threats, and if this 
•,\as not sufficient, to proceed against them. D. had at last to do so ; but 
he did it hastily, without collecting a sufficient number of troops. In the 
tight,^ the three nephews of the Raja were killed. Dastam received a 

^ TIio geog:raphical details given in the Akbarnfima are unsatisfactory. 

Abu ’l-fazl mentions the Qa^ba (small town) of L-unI as the birth-place of the 
Kachh'.vdha rebels ; the fight, he says, took place in a village {inawza^) of the name 
of Thou, and Dastam died at J^kerpur, which is also called a Qasha. But the Akbar- 
Mama haves the reader to find out where these three places are. The Tabaqat, in its list 
>f graodees, fortunately says that Dastam Khan was killeil in the neighbourhood of 
Rantanbh'ir. The only places near Kantanbhur which resemble the above three are 
B».uniec. Tobra, and Sliergarh, as given on the Trig. Map of the Jodhpur Territory for 
1 Sob'. The road from Shergarh (about 4 miles S.E. of Rantanbhur) toBounlee is bisected 
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wound from Uchla, who had attacked him from an ambush. Wo’onded 
as he was, he attacked Uchla, and killed him. Immediately aftenvards 
he fainted and fell from his horse. His men put him again on horseback — 
a usual expedient, in order not to dishearten the soldiers. The rebels 
were totally defeated and their estates plundered (988). 

Dastam died of his wounds, two days later, at Sherpur. Akbar said 
that even D.’s mother could not feel the loss of her son as much as he 
did, because D., with the exception of three years, had never been away 
from him. 

The Ma*dsir says he was a Commander of Three Thousand. Rantan- 
bhur was then given to Mirza ‘•Abdurrahlm (No. 29) as jagir. 

A son of Dastam is mentioned below (No. 362). 

80. Shahbaz Khan-i Eambu. 

Regarding the tribe called Kambu, vide Beames’ Edition of Sir H. 
Elliot’s Glossary, I, 304. The Persian hemistich quoted (Metre Hazaj ) : — 

“ The Afghans are the first, the Kambus the second, and the Kashmiris 
the third, set of scoundrels ” 

must be very modern ; for during the reigns of Akbar and Jahangir, it 
was certainly a distinction to belong to this tribe, as will be seen just now. 

The sixth ancestor of Shahbaz was HajI Isma*’il, a disciple of the 
renowned saint Baha*“ d-Din Zakariya of Multan. Once a beggar asked 
the saint to give him an ashrafi, or gold muhr , for the name of every prophet 
he would mention ; but as Baha*>“ ’d-Din could not pay the money, 
Haji Isma‘’il took the beggar to his house, and gave him an Ashrafi 
for each of the ten or twenty names he mentioned. Another time, Haji 
Isma'iil acknowledged to the saint that his power of understanding was 
defective, whereupon the saint prayed for him, and from that time the 
Kambus are proverbial in Hindustan for sagacity and quickness of 
apprehension. 

Shahbaz at first devoted himself to a life of abstinence and austerity, 
as his ancestors had done ; but the excellent way in which he performed 


by the Baiias Kiver. Kantanbhar lies in the angle formed by the continence of the 
Chambal and the Banas, and Bounleo lies about 3t) miles N.W. of it. There ire cwo 
villages of the names of Tohra, one about 3 miles S.W. of Bounlee, and the other S. of ii, 
on the right bank of the Banas. Dounlee, or Bauli, ivould be or which will 
be found below as the head of a Pargana in Sarkir Rantanbhur," and the change cf !,j 
to is very simple. The greatest differencelies in Shei pur and Shergarh. 

The Akbamama says the fight took place on the 10th Aban of the 25th year 
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the duties of kotwal, drew Akbar’s attention to him, and he was made an 
Amir and appointed Mir Tozak (quarter master). 

In the 16th year, when Lashkar Khan (No. 90) fell into disgrace, Sh. 
was appointed Mir Baklishi. In the 21st year he was sent against the 
rebels in Jodhpur, especially against Kallah, son of Kay Earn, and 
grandson of Ray Maldeo, and was ordered to take Fort Siwana. Shahbaz 
first took Fort Daigur (?),i where a large number of Kathor rebels were 
killed ; after this he took Dunara, from where he passed on to Siwanah, 
which on his arrival capitulated (984). 

In the same year, Shahbaz was sent against Raja Gajpatl.^ This 
Raja was the greatest Zamlndar in Bihar, and had rendered good services 
during Mun‘'im's expedition to Bengal. But when Da*’ud, king of Orisa, 
invaded Bengal after Mun‘'im's death at Gaur in 983, Gajpatl rebelled 
and plundered several towns in Bihar. Farhat Khan (No. 145) tuyMdr 
of Ara, his son Farhang Khan, and Qarataq Khan, opposed the Raja, 
but perished in the fight. IVhen Shahbaz approached. Gajpatl fled ; 
but Sh. followed him up, and gave him no rest, and conquered at last 
Jagdespur, where the whole family of the Raja was captured. Sh. then 
conquered Shergajh, which was held by Sri Ram, Gajpatl's son. About 
the same time, Sh. took possession of Rahtas. Its Af^an commander, 
Sayyid Muhammad, who commanded the Fort on the part of Junayd-i 
Kararani, had been hard pressed by Muzaft'ar (No. 37) ; he therefore fled 
to Shahbaz, asked for protection, and handed over the Fort. Sh. then 
repaired to court, where he received every distinction due to his eminent 
services. 

In the 23rd year (986) Sh. marched against the proud Rana Partab, 
and besieged the renowned Fort of Kdbhalmir (called on our maps 
Komalnair, on the frontier between Udaipur and Jodhpur, lat. 25° 10'). 
The Rana, unable to tlefend it, escaped in the disguise of a Sannasi 
when the fort was taken. Gogauda and Udaipur submitted likewise 
Sh. erected no less than 50 thanas in the hills and 35 in the plains, from 
Udaipur to Pur Mandal. He also prevailed upon the rebellious Dauda, 
son of Ray Surjan Hada (No. 96), to submit, and took him to Court. 
After this. Sh. was sent to Ajmir, where disturbances frequently occurred. 

^ The MSS. , wliicli 1 uannof- tiiid on the maps. There are many places of 

a similar name, S.W. of dodhpur, near \\hieh it must lie. DOniirn (most MSS. have 
lies on the rii'ht lianU of the Liini, S.W. of Jodhpfir. Here Shahlniz cro.ssed and 

went to SnanKth, uliit h N.W. S. of J>unara. about 10 miles from the left bank of the 

Ja'ini. 

- So ai oording to the be^t MSS. Stcuart eallc him duyifj, the Lakhuau Akbarniima 
(III- l^h) Knj>. and the Kdit. Bibl. Iiaiica. of JJad-i.onJ, kachJti, (p. 17!t, 2.S4. 28.“)) and 
hnuft (p. 227). ^^hi^•!l lorin:^ are aKo found ui the bakhnau ((lition of the Akbarnama. 
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When the mihtary revolt of Bengal broke out, Sh. was ordered to go 
to Bihar ; but he did not agree with M. ’^kziz Koka — for Sh. could not 
bear to be second or third — and carried on the war independently of him, 
defeated ‘^Arab Bahadur, and marched to Jagdespur. At that time the 
report reached him that Ma*sum Khan FaranlAudi (Xo. 157) had rebelled, 
and '■Arab Bahadur and Niyabat Khan had joined him. Sh. therefore 
marched to Auuh, and met the enemies near Sultanpur Bilkari, 25 kos 
from Awadh (Fayzabad). Ma'^sum, by a timely centre-attack, put Sh. 
to flight, and followed him up, Sh. fighting all the way to Jaunpur, a 
distance of 30 kos. Accidentally a rumour spread in the army of the 
enemy that Ma'^sum had been kUled, which caused some disorder. At 
this moment, Sh.’s right wing attacked the enemy, Ma''8um got wounded, 
and \\-ithdrew to Awadh (Fayzabad). Sh. now pursued him, and seven 
miles from that town, after a hard fight, totally routed him. Ma'^sum 
could not hold himself in Awadh, and his army dispersed. 

After this, Sh. again went to court, where he was received by the 
emperor on his return from Kabul. At court, Sh. generally gave ofience 
by his pride ; and when once, at a parade, the BalAshls had placed the 
young Mirza Khan (No. 29) above him, he gave vent openly to his anger, 
was arrested, and put under the charge of Kay Sal Darbari (Xo. 106). 

But an officer of Sh.’s usefulness could ill be spared, and whenM. "^Azlz 
in the 28th year applied for transfer from Bihar, Sh. with other Amirs 
was sent there. He followed up Ma'^sum Khan Kabuli to Ghoraghat, 
and defeated him. He then followed him to Bhati (p. 365), plundered 
Baktarapur, the residence of ‘■Isa, took Sunnargaw, and encamped on 
the Brahmaputra. ’Isa afforded Ma'^sum means and shelter ; but being 
hard pressed by the imperialists, he made proposals of peace ; an Imperial 
officer was to reside as Sunnargaw ; Ma'^sum was to go to Makkah ; and 
Sh. was to withdraw. This was accepted, and Sh. crossed the river 
expecting the terms would be carried out. But the enemy did nothing ; 
and when Sh. prepared to return, his officers showed the greatest insub- 
ordination, so that he had to retreat to Tanda, all advantage being thus 
lost. He reported matters to Court, and the tuyulddrs of Bihar were 
ordered to join him. Sh. then took the field and followed up Ma'^sum. 
In the 30th year, he and Sadiq Khan {vide No. 43) quarrelled. Subse- 
quently, Sh. marched again to Bhati, and even sent a detachment “ to 
Kokra («^^), which lies between Orisa and the Daliin ”. Madhu 
Singh, the Zamindar of the district, was plundered, and had to pay 
tribute. In the 32nd year, when Sa^id (No. 25) was made Governor of 
Bengal, and the disturbances had mostly been suppressed, Sh. returned 
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to Court. In the 34th year, he was made Kotwdl of the army. He was then 
sent against the Afghans of Sawad ; but he left his duties without orders, 
and was again imprisoned. 

After two years he was released, was made atdliq to M. Shahruldi. 
who had been appointed to Malwa, and was on his way to Prince Murad 
in the Dakhin. During the siege of Ahmadnagar, the inhabitants of 
Shahr-i Xaw, “ which is called Burhdndbdd," asked the Imperialists for 
protection ; but as they were mostly ShT'^as. Sh., in his bigotry, fell 
upon them, plundered their houses, especially the quarter called Langar-i- 
Buwdzdu Imdm. the very name of which must have stimk in Sh.'s 
nostrils. The inhabitants “ seeing that they could not rely on the word 
of the Mu^uls ” emigrated. The Prince was irritated ; and when 
Sadlq Khan (No. 43) was appointed his atdUq, Sh. left without per- 
mission for Malwa. Akbar gave his jagTr to Shahrukh.. and transferred 
Shahbaz. 

In the 43rd year Sh. was sent to Ajniir as Conunander of the manqald 
of Prince Salim (Jahangir), whom Akbar had asked to go from Ilahabad 
against the Rana. But Sh. was now about seventy years old, and as he 
had been in the habit of eating quicksilver, he commenced to suiter from 
pain in his hands and wrists. He got well again, but had in Ajmir another 
attack ; he rallied again, but died suddenly in the 44th year (1008). 
Salim took quickly possession of Sh.'s treasures, went back to Ilahabad 
without having done anything, and continued in his rebellious attitude 
towards his father. 

Shahbaz had expressed a dying wish to be buried in Ajmir within the 
hallowed enclosure of Mu‘^in-i Chishti. But the custodians of the sacred 
shrine refused to comply, and Sh. was buried outside. At night, however, 
the saint appeared in the dreams cf the custodians, and told them that 
Shahbaz was his favourite, whereupon the hero was buried inside, north 
of the dome. 

Shahbaz was proverbial for his rigid piety and his enormous wealth. 
His opposition to Akbar 's Divine Faith ” had been mentioned above 
(p. 197). He would neither remove his beard to please the emperor, nor 
put the word murid (disciple) on his signet. His Sunni zeal, no doubt, 
retarded his promotion as much as his arrogance ; for other less deserving 
officers held higher commands. He observed with great strictness the 
five daily prayers, and was never seen without a rosary in his hand. 
One day the emperor took a walk along the tank at Fatl.ipur and seized 
Shahbaz's hand to accompany him. It was near the time of the ‘•asr, 
or afternoon prayer, and Sh. was restless and often looked up to the sun. 
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not to miss the proper time. Hakim Abu ’1-Fatb (No. 112) saw it from a 
distance, and said to Hakim ‘'Ali who stood near him, “ I shall indeed 
call Shahbaz a pious man, if he insists on saying the prayer alone, as he 
is with the emperor ” ; (for the prayer had been abolished by Akbar 
at Court). When the time of prayer had come, Sh. mentioned it to the 
emperor. “ Oh,” replied Akbar, “ you can pray another time, and make 
amends for this omission.” But Sh. drew away his hand from the grasp 
of the emperor, spread his dupatta shawl on the ground, and said not only 
his prayer but also his vird (voluntary daily religious exercise), Akbar 
his head slapping all the while, and saying, “ Get up ! ” Abu ’1-Fazl stepped 
up and interceded for Shahbaz, whose persistency he admired. 

Abu ’1-Fath says that Shahbaz was an excellent and faithful servant ; 
but he blames bim for his bigotry. In liberality, he says, he had no equal, 
and people whispered that he found the Paras stone (vide Book III, 
Suba of Malwa). His military contingent was always complete and in 
good order ; during his fights near the Brahmaputr he had 9,000 horse. 
Every Thursday evening he distributed 100 Ashrafis to the memory of 
the renowned Ghaws"' ’s-siqlayn (?) CJAbd^ '1-Qadu-i Jilani). To the 
Kambus he gave so much, that no Kambu in India was in bad 
circumstances. 

During the time he was Mir Balkshi he introduced the Ddgh law, the 
most important military reform of Akbar’s reign (vide pp. 252, 265, 266). 

Shahbaz’s brother, Karam" Tlah, was likewise pious. He died in 
1002 at Saronj (Ma*’dsir). The Ma*'dsir mentions a son of Shahbaz, 
Ilham" Tlah. He was Waqi’^a-nawts (p. 268) of the Sarkar of Baglana, 
where he died. 

The Tuzuk (p. 248) mentions another son of his, Kanbaz Khan, who 
during the reign of Shahjahan was a Commander of Eight Hundred, 
400 horse. He was, in the 13th year, Ba^shi and IF aqi'^a-naivls of the 
corps which was sent to Bangash. He held the same rank in the 20th 
year of Shahjahan’s reign.^ 

81 . Darwish Muhammad IJzbak. 

The Ma^dsir says nothing about this grandee ; the MSS. of the 
Tahaqdt merely say that he was dead in 1001. 


- Ranbiiz Khan is wrongly called Niyaz ^an in the Kd. Bihl. Indica of the Padishah, 
1. b.. p. 314 ; but in II, p. 740, of the same work, Ranhaz f^an as in the Tuzuk. 

siij-yid Ahmad’s edition of the Tuzuk, p. 159, says that Ranbaz’s name was IQ.ub«- Tlah ; 
but this is a most extraordiniiry name, and therefore likely to be wrong. It should, 
perhaps, bo Tlah. 

In the list of Akbar's grandees in the Tnbaqat, Nizam says, “ At pre.sent (in lO(ll) 
Shahbaz is Mir Bakhshi of Malw'a.” 
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From the Akbaniama (Lucknow edition, II, p. 137) we see that he 
was a friend of Bayram. He was sent by Bayram together with Muzaffar 
•^Ali (No. 37, and p. 332, 1. 6) to Sher Muhammad Dlwana, who dispatched 
both fettered to Court. 

His name occurs again in the Akharndma (Lucknow edition. II, p. 250 
— where for Darwish Vzhak Khwaja, read Darunsh Vzbak o Muzaffar 
lOui'dja). From the fact that Abu "l-Fazl has given his name in this 
list, it is evident that Akbar pardoned him on Bayram's submission. 

82. - Shaykh Ibrahim, son of Shaykh Miisa, elder brother of Shavkh 
Salim of Fathpur Sikri. 

His father, ShaylA Musa, lived a retired life in Sikri. As Akbar had 
at first no children, he asked the Sikri Shaykhs to pray for him, which 
they did ; and as at that time one of Akbar’s wives became pregnant 
(with Salim), .Akbar looked upon the ShaylAs with particular favour. 
To this lucky circumstance, the Sikri family ov.'es its elevation. 

ShayHi Ibrahim lived at first at Court, chiefly in the service of the 
princes. In the 22nd year he was made Thanahdar of Ladla.i, and 
suppressed the disturbances. In the 23rd year he was made Governor 
of Fathpur Sikri. In the 28th year he settled with distinction under 
M. •'Aziz Koka (No. 21) in Bihar and Bengal, and was with Vazir Khaii 
(No. 41) in his expedition against Qutlu of Orisa. When Akbar, in the 
30th year, went to Kabul, he was made Governor of Agra, which post he 
seems to have held till his death in 999 (36th year). 

According to the Tabaqdt, he was not only the brother but also the 
son-in-law of ShaylA Salim-i Sikriwal. 

83. ‘iAbd“ ’I-lCatlab ^an, son of Shah Buda^ Klian (No. 52). 

The Ma*’dsir makes him a Conunander of Two Thousand Five 

Hundred. 

‘■Abd” d-Matlab accompanied Sharaf“ 'd-Din Husayn (No. 17) on his 
expedition to Mirtha. In the 10th year he served together with his 
father under Mu'^izz" d-Mulk (No. 61) against Iskandar and Bahadur 
Khan, and fled from the battlefield of ]^ayrabad. In the 12th year 
he served under Muhammad Quli Khan Barlas (No. 31) agaiiist 
Iskandar Khan in Audh. He then retired to his tuyiil in Malwa. 

In the 17th year he belonged to the auxiliaries of M. “^Azlz Koka and 
was present in the battle of Patau (p. 433). In the 23rd year, when 
Qutb“ 'd-Din’s men (No. 28) brought Muzaffar Husayn Mirza from the 
Dakhin to Court, ‘JAbd“ ’1-Matlab attached himself as convoy and saw the 
Mirza safely to Court. In the 25th year lie accompanied Isma‘11 Qidl 
Khan (No. 46) on his expedition against Niyabat Khan '■Arab. In the 
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following year lie received a reprimand for having murdered Fath 
Dawlat, son of *?Ali Dost. He was, however, subsequently pardoned, and 
was put in command of the left wing of the army which was sent to Kabul. 
In the 27th year, Akbar honoured him by being his guest in KalpI, 
his jagir. 

In the 30th year be accompanied M. *’Aziz Koka to the Dakhin, and 
was sent, two years later, against Jalala Tarlki, the Afghan rebel. One 
day, Jalala fell upon the van of the Imperialists, which was commanded 
by Beg Nuiin Khan (Iso. 212), Salim Khan (No. 132), and Sheroya Khan 
(No. 168). They were in time, and, assisted by Muhammad Quli Beg, 
routed Jalala, who escaped to the mountains. '^Abd" ’1-Matlab “ had 
not the good fortune of even moimting his horse to take part in the 
fight He seems to have taken this to heart ; for when the victorious 
army returned to Bangash, he had an attack of madness and was sent to 
Court. He died soon after. 

His son, Shcrzad, was under Jahangir, a Commander of Three Hundred, 
200 horse. 

84. I‘'tibar Ehan. the Eunuch. 

His name, like that of many other Eunuchs, was ‘^Ambar. He was 
one of Babar’s Eunuchs. WTien Humayun left Qandahar for *JIraq, he 
despatched 1‘itibar and others to conduct Maryam Makani (Akbar's 
mother) to his camp. In 952 he left Kabul and joined the emperor, who 
attached him to Prince Akbar’s suite. 

In the 2nd year of Akbar’s reign he accompanied Akbar’s mother 
and the other Begams from Kabul to India. Akbar appointed him 
Governor of Dihli, where he died. 

He must not be confo'mded with No. 86. 

85. Baja Bir Bal [Bir Bar], the Brahman. 

He was a Brahman of the name of Mahesh Das {Ma*’apr ; the Ed. Bibl. 
Indka of Badd.oni, II, p. 161, calls him Brahman Das) and was a Bhdt, 
or minstrel, a class of men whom the Persians call badfarosk, “ dealers 
in encomiums.” He was very poor, but clear-headed, and remarkable 
for his power of apprehension. According to Bada,oni, he came soon after 
Akbar’s accession from Kalpi to Court, where his honmots in a short time 
made him a general favourite. His Hindi verses also were much liked and 
Akbar conferred on him the title of Kai> 'Ray, or (Hindu) Poet Laureate,^ 
and had him constantly near himself. 


‘ .Just as Joiik Bay the (aindu) Court Astrologer. The (Persier) Poet Laureate 
[Fay^] had the title of Malik'‘ 'sk-Shu^aia, or “ King of Poets ”. 
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In the 18th year Raja Jai Chand of Nagarkot, who was at Court 
happened to displease the emperor, and was imprisoned. Nargakot 
was given to Kab Ray as jagir. He also received the title of Raja Bir 
Bar. But Jai Chand's son, Budh Chand (or BudhI Ch., or Bad! Ch. — 
the MSS. differ) shut himself up in Nagarkot, and Husayn Qull Khan 
(No. 24) was Ordered to conquer it. The invasion of Ibrahim Husayn 
Mirza, as related above, forced Husayn Qull to raise the siege, and Bir 
Bar, in all probability, did not get his jagir. He accompanied Akbar 
on his forced march to Patan and Ahmadabad, 24th Rabll II, 981. (Vide 
note to No. 101.) 

He was often employed in missions. Thus in the 21st year he was sent 
with Ray Lon Karan to Dungarpur, the Ray of which town was anxious 
to send his daughter to Akbar's Harem. In the 28th year, again, B. B. 
and Zayn Koka (No. 34) conducted Raja Ram Chand (No. 89) to Court. 

Bn Bar spent his time chiefly at Court. In the 34th year Zayn Khan 
Koka marched against the Yusufza,Is in Bijur and Sawad ; and as he 
had to ask for reinforcements, Bir Bar was sent there together with 
Hakim Abu ‘l-Fath (No. 112). It is said that Akbar determined by lot 
whether Abu ’1-Fazl or Bir Bar should go, and the lot fell on the latter, 
much against Akbar’s wish. 

The result of this campaign has beer related above (pp. 214, 3G7). 
Bir Bar and nearly 8,000 Imperialists were killed during the re+reai — 
the severest defeat which Akbar's army ever suffered.^ 

How Akbar felt Bir Bar's loss has been mentioned on p. 214. There 
is also a letter on this subject in Abu l-Fazl's Maktubdt. 

The following passages from Bada.onI (Ad. BihJ. ind., pp. 357, 358) are 
of interest— Among the silly lies — they border on absurdities — which 
during this y^ear (995) were spread over the country^ was the rumour that 
Bir Bar, the accursed, was still alive, though in reality he had then for some 
time been burning in the seventh hell. The Hindus bv whom His Majesty' 
is surrounded, saw how sad and sorry he was for Bir Bar's loss, anil 
invented the story that Bir Bar had been seen in the hills I'f Nagarkot, 
walking about with Jogls and Samiasis. His Majesty believed the 
rumour, thinking that Bir Bar was ashamed to come t o Court on account 
of the defeat which he had suffered at the hands of the Yusufza.Is ; and 
it was, besides, quite probable that he should have been seen with Jogls, 


^ A similar catastrophe befell Awrangzlb, when several thousand soldiers of the army 
commanded by Amin Kh an were killeil in the Kh aibar Pass, on the 3rd Muharrani, 1()S3, 
or 21st April, 1G72. Ma^asir-l ^Alam[fTrt, p. 117. Vhiv Journol A. Benwd for 1S02, 
p. 2(51. 
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inasmuch as he had never cared for the world. An Ahadi was therefore 
sent to Nagarkot to inquire into the truth of the rumour, when it was 
proved that the whole story was an absurdity.” 

“ Soon after, His Majesty received a report that Bir Bar had been 
seen at Kalinjar (which was the jagir of this dog), and the collector 
of the district stated that a barber had recognized him by certain marks 
on his body, which the man had distinctly seen, when one day Bir Bar 
had engaged him to rub his body with oil ; from that time, however, 
Bir Bar had concealed himself. His Majesty then ordered the barber to 
come to Court ; and the Hindu Krori (collector) got hold of some poor 
iimocent traveller, charged him with murder, and kept him in conceal- 
ment, giving out that he was Bir Bar. The Krori could, of course, send 
no barber to Court ; he therefore killed the poor traveller, to avoid 
detection, and reported that it was Bir Bar in reabty, but he had since 
died. His Majesty actually went through a second mourning ; but he 
ordered the Krori and several "others to come to Court. They were for 
some time tortured as a punishment for not having informed His Majesty 
before, and the Krori had, moreover, to pay a heavy fine.” 

Bir Bar was as much renowned for his liberality, as for his musical 
skill and poetical talent. His short verses, bon-mots, and jokes, are 
still in the mouths of the people of Hindustan. 

The hatred which Bada.oni Shahbaz Khan (No. 80) and other pious 
Muslims showed towards Bir Bar {vide pp. 192, 198, 202, 209, 214) arose 
from the belief that Bir Bar had influenced Akbar to abjure Islam. 

Bir Bar’s eldest son, Ldla, is mentioned below among the commanders 
of Two Hundred (No. 387). He was a spendthrift ; and as he got no 
promotion, and his property was squandered away, he resigned court 
life, and turned /agir, in order to live free and independent (end of 46th 
year). 

86. Ikhlas Khan I'^tibar, the Eunuch. 

The Ma^dsir does not give his name. The list of Akbar’s grandees in 
the Tabaqdt has the short remark that IlAlas Khan was a Eunuch, and 
held the rank of a Commander of One Thousand. 

87. Bahar Kh an (Muhammad) As^ar, a servant of Humayun. 

The name of this grandee is somewhat doubtful, as some MSS. read 

Bahadur Khan. The Ma*'dsir does not give his name. The list of the 
Tabaqdt mentions a “ Bahar Khan, a Kliasa Khavl Af^an, who held 
a command of Two Thousand ”. Bahar Khan Khasa Khavl is also 
mentioned in several places in the Akharndma. He is therefore most 
probably the same as given by Abu ’1-Fazl in this list. Perhaps we have 
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to read PaJi&T Khan, instead of Bahar Khan ; vide No. 407. The notice 
in the Tahaqat implies that he was dead in 1001. 

88. Shah Fakhr® ’d-Ihn, son of Mir Qasim, a Musawi Sayyid of 
Mashhad. 

Shah Fal^" ’d-Din came, in 961, with Humayun to India. In the 
9th year of Akbar’s reign he served in the army which was sent against 
*■ Abd“ ’llah ^an Uzhak (No. 14). In the 16th year he was in the manqald, 
or advance corps, commanded by Ehan-i Kalan (No. 16). When Akbar 
arrived at Patan, he sent Sh. F. and Hakim '^Ayn'* ’1-MuIk to Mir Abu 
Turab and I'^timad Khan (No. 67). On the road he fell in with the 
former, and went to I‘'timad whom he likewise induced to pay his respects 
to Akbar. He was among the auxibaries of M. ‘^Aziz Koka (No. 21) and 
was present in the battle of Patan(p. 433). He was also among the grandees 
who accompanied Akbar on his forced march to Gujrat (p. 343, note, 
where according to the Alcharndma we have to read 24<A Rcdn'' II, for 
Mh Rcdn^ I). After this, he was made Governor of Ujiain, and received 
the title ef Naqdbat Khdn^ In the end of the 24th year, he was made 
Governor of Patan (Gujrat), vice Tars^ Muhammad Khan (No. 32), 
where he soon after, probably in the beginning of 987, died (986, Tdbaqat). 

89. Raja Ram Chand Baghela. 

A few MSS. read Bhagela, which form Tod says is the correct one. 
Baghela, however, is the usual spelling. 

Ram Chand was Raja of Bhath (or BhaHah, as the Ma*'dsir spells it). 
Among the three great Rajas of Hindustan whom Babar mentions in his 
Memoirs, the Rajas of Bhath are the third. 

Ram Chand was the patron of the renowned musician and singer 
Tansin, regarding whom vide the List of Musicians at the end of this 
book. His fame had reached Akbar ; and in the 7th year, the Emperor 
sent Jalal“ ’d-Din Qurchi (No. 213) to Bhath, to induce T.ansin to come 
to Agra. Ram Chand feeling himself powerless to rebise Akbar’s request, 
sent his favourite, with his musical instruments and many presents to 
Agra, and the first time that Tansin performed at Court, the Emperor 
made him a present of two lakhs of rupees. Tansin remained with 
Akbar. Most of his compositions are written in Akbar’s name, and his 
melodies are even nowadays everywhere repeated by the people of 
Hindustan. 

When Asaf Khan (I) led his expedition to Gadha (p. 396)* he came in 


1 The Lucknow Edition of the Akharjtama (III, p. 222) calls him Kaqib-Khan (?). 
* On p. 396, Ram Chand is by mistake called Ram Chandr. 
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contact with Ram Chand ; but by timely submission the Raja became 
“ a servant ” of Akbar. In the 14th year Yam Chand lost Fort Kalinjar, 
as related on p. 399. He sent his son, Blr Bhadr, to Comrt, but from 
distrust would not pay his respects personally. In the 28th year, 
therefore, when Akbar was at Shahabad, he ordered a corps to march 
to Bhath ; but Bit Bhadr, through the influence of several courtiers, 
prevailed upon the Emperor to send a grandee to his father and convey 
him to Court. Raja Blr Bar and Tayd, Koka were selected for this office, 
and Ram Chand came at last to Court, where he was well received. 

R. Ch. died in the 37th year, and Blr Bhadr succeeded to the title of 
Raja. But on his way from Court to Bhath he fell from his palanquin, and 
died soon after, in the 38th year (1001 ; vide p. 385). His sudden death 
led to disturbances in Bandhu, of which Bikramajlt, a young relation of 
Ram Chand, had taken possession. Akbar therefore sent Raja Patrdas 
(No. 196) with troops to Bandhu, and the Mu^uls, according to custom, 
erected throughout the district military stations (thdnas). At the 
request of the inhabitants, Akbar sent Isma*-!! Quli Khan (No. 46) to 
Bandhu, to convey Bikramajlt to Court (41st year), their intention being 
to prevent Bandhu from being conquered. But Akbar would not yield ; 
he dismissed Bikramajlt, and after a siege of eight months and several 
days, Bandhu was conquered (42ud year). 

In the 47th year Durjodhan, a grandson of Ram Chand, was made 
Raja of Bandhu. In the 21st year of Jahangir’s reign Amr Singh, 
another grandson of Ram Chand, acknowledged himself a vassal of DihiL 
In the 3th year of Shahjahan when ‘^Abd^ ’llaa Khan Bahadur marched 
against the refractory zamindar of Ratanpur, Amr Singh brought about 
a peaceful submissi^'u. Amr Singh was succeeded by his son Anup Singh. 
In the 24th year, when Raja Pahar Singh Bondela, Jagirdur of Chaura- 
gadh, attacked A^rup, because he had afforded shelter to Dairam, a 
ramindar of Chauraga.dh, Anup Singh, with his whole family, withdrew 
from Rewa (which after the destruction of Bandhu had been the family 
seat) to the hills. In the’ 30th year, however, Sajyid Salabat Khan. 
Governor of Ilahabad {vide p. 427), conducted him to Court, w'here Anup 
turned Muhammadan. He was made a Commander of Three Thousand, 
2,000 horse, and was appointed to Bandhu and the surrounding districts. 

90. Lashkar Khan, Muhammad Husayn of Khurasan. 

He was Mir Ba^shi and Mir ^Arz. In the 11th year Muzaffar Khan 
(No. 37) had him deposed. In the 16th year he came one day drunk to 
the Darbar, and challenged the courtiers to fight him. Akbar punished 
him by tying him to the tail of a horse, and tuen put him into prison. 
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He ^as subsequently released, and attached to Mun*'im’s Bengal 
corps. In the battle of Takaroi (p. 406) he was severely wounded. Though 
his wounds commenced to heal, he did not take sufficient care of his 
health, and died, a few days after the battle, in Orlsa. 

He is mentioned as having had a contingent of 2,000 troopers (Ma'^dsir, 

1 , 000 ). 

The Ma^dsir has a long note in justification of the extraordinary 
punishment which Akbar inflicted on him. 

The title of Laskkar Khdn was conferred by Jahangir on Abu T-Hasan 
Mashhadi, and by Shahjahan on Jan Nisar Khan Yadgar Beg. 

91. Sasryid Ahmad of Barha. 

He is the younger brother of Sayyid Mahmud (p. 427). In the 17th 
year he served in the manqdla, which, under the command of EJi an-i 
Kalan (No. 16), was sent to Gujrat. After the conquest of Ahmadabad, 
he was ordered with other Amir s to pursue the sons of Sher Kh an Fuladi 
(p. 432), who had removed their families and property from Patanto 
Idar. A portion of their property fell into the hands of Imperialists, ^^en 
Akbar afterwards encamped at Patan, he gave the town to Mirza Abd“ 
’r-Eahim (No. 29), but appointed S. A. as Governor. In the 
same year, Muhammad Husa 3 m Mirza, Shah Mirza, and Sher 
Khan Fuladi, besieged Patan ; but they dispersed on the approach 
of M. ''Aziz. 

In the 20th year S. A. and his nephews S. Qasim and S. Hashim 
quelled the disturbances in which Jalal" d’-Din Qurchi (No. 213) had lost 
his life. In 984 he served under Shahbaz Khan (No. 80) iu the expedition 
to Siwanah. According to the Tobaqdt, which calls him a Commander 
of Three Thousand, he died in 985. 

Abu T-Fazl mentioned Sayyid Ahmad above on p. 300,1. llfrom below. 

Sayyid Arad’s son, N. Jamal" ’d-Dtn was killed by the untimely 
explosion of a mine during the siege of Chitor (p. 398). 

This S. Jamal" ’d-Din must not be confounded with the notorious 
S. Jamal" ’d-Din who was executed in 993 (Badd,oni II, 345). He was a 
grandson of S. Mahmud (No. 75) S. Qasim being called his uncle. 

92. Kakar '^Ali Khan-i Chishti. 

He came with Hrunayun to Hindustan. In the 11th year (973) he 
was sent together with Shah Quli Naranji (No. 231) to Gadha-Katanga, 
because Mahdi Qasim Khan (No. 36) had gone without leave to Makkah. 
Kakar served also under Mu'^izz" ’1-Mulk (No. 61) and was present in 
the battle of Khavrabad. He took part in the bloody fight at Samal 
(middle of Sha'-ban, 980 ; vide p. 353). He was then attached to Mun'>im’s 
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corps, and served in the siege of Patna, during which he and his son 
were killed (end of 981 ; Ma^'asir, 980). 

93. Bay Kalyan Mai, Zamindar of Bikanir. 

He is the father of Ray Singh (No. 44), and has been mentioned 
above, p. 384. 

94. Tahir Khan, Mir Fara^at, son of Mir Khurd, who was atoMq 
to Prince Hindal. 

His name is not given in the Md^asir. The Tabaqdt merely says that 
he was a grandee of Hmnayun, and reached, during the reign of Akbar, 
the rank of a Commander of Two Thousand. According to the same work, 
he had a son Bdql Khan, who likewise served under Akbar. 

From the Akbarndma (Lucknow Edition, II, p. 274) we see that he 
was one of Akbar’s companions. Together with Dastam Khan (No. 79) 
QutluqQadam Eihan (No. 123), Peshraw Khan (No. 280), Hakim“T-Mulk, 
Muqbil Khan, and Shimal Khan (No. 154), he assisted in the capture of 
the wild and mad Khwaia Mu'-azzam, brother of Akbar’s mother. 

95. 8h&h Hahammad Khan of Qalat. 

As Qalat belongs to Qandahar, be is often called Shah Muhammad 
Khan-i Qandahari. The Ma*’dsir says that the name of the town of 
Qalat is generally spelt with a j, Q ; but that the Hazaras pronounce 
Kaldt, with a K. 

Shah Muhammad Khan was a friend of Bayram, and was with him 
in Qandahar, which Humayun had given Bayram as jdgir. Bayram, 
however, left it entirely in S. M.’s hands. Bahadur Khan (No. 22) was 
then governor of Dawar, and had bribed several grandees to hand over 
Qandahar to him ; but S. M. discovered the plot and killed the con- 
spirators. Bahadur then marched against Qandahar. S. M. knew that 
he could expect no assistance from Hunmyun, and wrote to Shah Tahmasp 
of Persia that it was Humayun’s intention to cede Qandahar ; he should 
therefore send troops, defeat Bahadur, and take possession of the town. 
Tahmasp sent 3,000 Turkman troopers furnished by the jdgirddrs of 
SIstan, Farah, and Garmsir. Their leader, ‘^Ali "Xar, surprised Bahadur 
and defeated him so completely, that Bahadur could not even keep 
Dawar. He therefore fled to India. S. M. had thus got rid of one danger ; 
he treated the Persian Commander with all submissiveness, but would 
not hand over the town. Shah Tahmasp then ordered his nephew, 
Sultan Husayn M&za, son of Bahram Mirza (vide No. 8), Wali 
^alifa Shainlu, and others, to besiege Qandahar. The siege had lasted 
for some time, when Sultan Husayn Mirza felt disgusted and withdrew. 
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^ahinasp felt annoyed, and sent again Sulpn Husayn Mirza with “^Ali 
Sultan, Governor of Shiraz, to Qandahar, with positive orders to take 
the town. "^Ali SultAn was shot during the siege, and Sultan Husayn 
Mirza remained encamped before the town without doing anything. 
At this juncture, Akbar, who in the meantime had succeeded to the 
throne, ordered S. M. to hand over Qandahar to the Persians, according 
to Humayun’s promise, and come to India. 

This account of the cession of Qandahar, observes the author of the 
Ma*'dsir, differs from Munshi Sikandar’s version of his great work entitled 
’'Alamdrd-yi Sikandari. According to that history, Tahmasp, at the very 
first request of Shah Muhammad sent Sultan Husayn Mirza with Wali 
Khalifa and other nobles to Qandahar. They defeated Bahadur ; but 
as S. M. would not hand over Qandahar, Tahmasp sent ‘•All Sultan with 
a stronger army, and appointed Sullan Husayn Mirza governor of Dawar 
and Qandahar. Shah Muhammad held out for six months ; but as he 
got no assistance from India, he capitulated, and withdrew to Hindustan. 

Be this as it may, S. M. arrived in the end of the third year of Akbar’s 
reign in India, was made a Khan, and gradually rose to the rank of a 
Commander of Two Thousand. In the beginning of the 6th year (968) 
he led the van in the battle near Sarangpur, in which Baz Bahadur lost 
Malwa, and served, in the 9th year, in the war against ‘^Abd" ’llah Khan 
Uzbak (No. 14). In the 12th year he was made governor of Kotha. In 
the 17th year he was among the auxiliaries of Mirza ‘■Aziz Koka, and was 
wounded in the battle of Patan (p. 432). 

Regarding ^Adil Khan. S. M.’s son, vide below, No. 125. 

96. Bay Sorjan H^a. 

He is often merely called Ray Hada. The Hadas are a branch of the 
Chauhans. The Sarkar of Rantanbhur is called after them Hddauli. 

Ray Srurjan was at first in the service of the Rana, and defied the 
Mug^xils, because he thought himself safe in Rantanbhur. Akbar, after 
the conquest of Chitor (p. 398), besieged in the end of the 13th year, 
Rantanbhur, and R. S., despairing of holding out longer — the siege 
having lasted about a month — sent his sons Dauda and Bhoj (No. 175) 
to Akbar’s camp to sue for peace. The Emperor received them well, and 
gave each a dress of honour. When they were taken behind the tent 
enclosure to put on the garments, one of their men, suspecting foul play, 
rushed sword in hand towards the audience tent, and killed several 
people, among them Shavldi Baha“ ’1-Din Majzub of Bada,on, but was 
cut down by one of Muzaffar Khan’s men. As R. S.’s sons were entirely 
innocent, the accident did not change Akbar’s goodwill towards them ; 
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and he sent them hack to their father. At R. S.’s request, Husayn Quli 
Khan (No. 24) was then sent to the Fort, and escorted R. S. to the Emperor. 
Rantanbhur was annexed (Shaw^val, 976, or beginning of the 14th year). 

R. S. was made Governor of Gadha-Katanga, from where, in the 20th 
year, he was transferred to Fort Chanadh (Chunar). 

Soon after, Dauda fled and created disturbances in Bundi. Zayn 
Khan Koka (No. 34), R. S. and his second son Bhoj were therefore sent 
to Bundi, which was conquered in the beginning of 985. After the 
conquest, R. S. was made a commander of Two Thousand. Dauda who 
had escaped, submitted, in the 23rd year, to Shahbaz Khan (p. 436). 
Not long after, Dauda fled again. He died in the 30th year. 

R. S. served in the 25th year, after Muzaffar’s (No. 37) death in Bibar. 
The Ma*‘dsir does not mention the year of his death. From the Tahaqai, 
it is clear, that he had been dead for some time in 1001. 

For R. S.’s son, Ray Bhoj, vide below, No. 175. 

97. 8haham Khan Jala,ir. 

Jala,ir is the name of a Cha^ta,i tribe. 

Shaham’s father was Baba Beg, who had been under Humayun, 
governor of Jaunpur. Baba Beg also took part in the battle of Chausa, 
in which Humayun was defeated by Sher Shah. The Emperor fled to 
Agra, and ordered Baba Beg and other grandees to briiag up the camp and 
the Begams. In attempting to rescue the ladies of the Harem, Baba Beg 
was killed by an Afgjian near the imperial tent. 

Shaham Kh an was made an Amir by Akbar. 

In the beginning of the 4th year (966) he served together with the two 
Jala,irs, mentioned below, Haji Muhammad Kban-i Sistani (No. 55), 
Chalma Beg (58), Kamal Khan. Ghakkar, and Qiya Khan Gung (No. 33), 
under Khan Zaman (No. 131 in the Jaunpur District against the Allans. 
The war continued till the sixth year, in which Sher Shah, son of "^AdlT, 
Mubariz Khan, after Bayram’s death, made a final attempt to overthrow 
the Mu^uls. In the 10th year Sh. Kh. served against 'Khan Zaman. 

In the 19th year he served under Mun*Jim in the Bengal and Orisa 
w'ars, was present in the battle of Takaroi and pursued with Tojar Mai 
the Af^ans to Bhadrak (p. 406). After Mim'^bu’s death at Gaur (p. 407), 
the grandees put Sh. Kh. in command of the army till the Emperor should 
send a new commander. In the 21st year he took part in the battle near 
Ag Mahall (p. 350). In the 24th year he was of Hajipur (opposite 

Patna). After Muzafiar’s death (No. 37) in 988, before Todar Mai had 
arrived, he defeated and killed Sa'^Id-i BadalAshi, one of the Bengal 
rebels. Subsequently, he pursued *!Arab Bahadur, whom Shahbaz Kfig n 
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(p. 438) liad defeated. In the 26th year Sh. was stationed at Narhan. 
In this year, Ma'^sum Khan-i FaranlAudI (No. 157) had been driven by 
the imperialists from Bahra,ich over Kalyanpur to Muhammadabad, 
which he plundered, and prepared to attack Jaunpur. Sh. from 
Narhan, Pahar Khan (No. 407) from Gbazlpur and Qasim from Jaldpur, 
united their contingents, and pursued Ma‘'sum so effectually that he 
applied to M. ‘^Aziz Koka to intercede for him with the Emperor. In the 
32nd year he was made Governor of Gadha, and soon after, of Dihli. 
In the end of the same year he accompanied Sultan Murad, who conducted 
M. Sulayman (No. 5) to Court. In the beginning of the 33rd year he 
assisted Sadiq Khan (No. 43) in his expedition against Jalala Tariki 
in Terah. 

In the 43rd year, after a stay of fourteen years in the Panjab, Akbar 
made Dihli his residence. It was proved that Sh. had been oppressive, 
and he was therefore reprimanded. Two years later, he served in the 
Asir war, and died during the siege of that fort, Zi Hijjah, 1009. 

The Tabaqat says that Shaham Khan was in 1001 a Commander of 
Two Thousand. 

The Akbarndma mentions two other Jala,ir Grandees : — 

1. Sultan Husam Khan JaldAr. He was mentioned above, p. 417, 1. 3. 

2. Muhammad Khan Jald,ir. The Tabaqat says of him, “ he is an 
old Amir, and is at present (1001) mad.” He served under Khan Zaman 
in the war with Hemu. In the beginning of the 4th year all three Jala,irs 
served under Khan Zaman against the Afghans in the Jaunpur District. 

98. Asaf BJian (III), [Mirza Qiwam" d’-Din] Ja'’far Beg, son of 
Badi*’" ’z-Zaman of Qazwin. 

His father Mirza Badi*' “ 'z-Zaman was the son of Ag^a Mulla Dawatdar 
of Qazwin {vide p. 398). M. Badi, during the reign of Shah Tahmasp, 
had been vazir of Kashan, and Ja'’far had also been introduced at the 
Persian Court. 

In the 22nd year of Akbar’s reign (985), Ja'Jfar Beg came to India, and 
was presented to Akbar by his uncle M. ^iyas“ ’d-Din ‘•Ali Asaf Khan 
II (No. 126), on his return from the Idar expedition. The new Ddgh law 
having then been introduced, Akbar made Ja'Jfar a Commander 
of Twenty (Blsti) and attached him to the Ddkhilis (p. 252) of his 
uncle. According to. Badd,om (III, 216) people attributed this minimum 
of royal favour to the malice of Ja'^far’s uncle. The post was so low 
that Ja'Jfar threw it up in disgust and went to Bengal, to which province 
Muzaffar ^an (No. 37) had just been appointed governor. He was with 
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him when the Bengal military revolt broke out, and fell together with 
Shams’! ’d-Bin-i Khafi (No. 159) into the hands of tbe rebels. Ja*’far and 
Shams found means to escape, the former chiefly throiigh his winning 
maimers. On arriving at Fathpur, Ja*Jfar met with a better reception than 
before, was in a short time made a Commander of Two Thousand, and 
got the title of Asaf Khan. He was also appointed Mir Baldishi. vice 
Qazi ‘^Ali. In his first expedition, against the Bana of Udaipur, Asaf 
was successful. 

In the 32nd year he was appointed Thanadar of Sawad (Swat), 
vice Isma'^il Quli Khan, who had been reprimanded (p. 388, where for 
WaijurTeaA.Bijilr). Inthe37th year JalMa Eawshani fled to ‘•Abd’’ ’llah 
Khan Uzbak, king of Turan ; but finding no support, he returned to 
Terah, and stirred up the Afridi and Urakza,i Afghans. Asaf was sent 
against him, and with the assistance of Zayn Khan Koka, defeated 
Jalala. The family of the rebel fell into the hands of the imperialists ; 
his women were given to Wahdat ‘•All, who was said to be Jalala’s 
brother, while the other members of his family were taken to Court. 

In the 39th year Asaf was sent to Kashmir, M. Yusuf Khan (No. 35) 
having been recalled. He re-distributed the lands of the Jagir holders, 
of whom Ahmad Beg Kabuli (No. 191), Muhammad Quli Afshar, and 
Hasan ‘lArab were the most important. The cultivation of Za'^fardn 
(saSron, vide p. 89) and himting were declared monopolies, and the 
revenue was fixed according to the assessment of Qa?;i ‘^Ali, i.e. at one 
lakh of kharwdrs. at 24 dams each (vide p. 370). A^f stayed only three 
days in Kashmir, and returned to Labor. In the 42nd year, when 
Kashmir had become all but desolated through the oppressions of the 
Jagir holders, Asaf was made Governor of the province. In the 44th 
year (beginning of 1008) he was appointed Diwdn-i hull vice Patr Das 
(No. 196). 

In 1013 Prince Salim (Jahangir) rebelled against Akbar ; but a 
reconciliation was effected by Akbar’s mother, and Salim was placed for 
twelve days under surveillance. After this, he received Gujrat as tuyul, 
and gave up the Subas of Ilahabad and Bihar, of which during his 
rebellion he had taken possession. Bihar was given to Asaf, who, more- 
over, was appointed to a Command of Three Thousand. 

On Jahangir’s accession, Asaf was called to Court, and appointed 
atdUq to Prince Parwiz, who had taken the command against the Rana. 
The expedition was, however, interrupted by the rebellion of Prince 
Khusraw. In the 2nd year, 1015, Jahangir, after suppressii^ Khusraw’s 
revolt, left Labor for Kabul, andasSharif Khan Amir“’l-Umara‘ remained 
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dangerously ill in India, Asaf was made Vakil and Commander of Five 
Thousand. He also received a pen-box studded with jewels.^ But he 
never trusted Jahangir, as the Emperor himself found out after Asaf’s 
death {Tuzuk, p. 109). 

From the time of Akbar’a death, the kings ^ of the Dakhin had been 
restless, and Malik ‘^Ambar had seized upon several places in the Balaghat 
District. The Khan Khanan (No. 29), with his usual duplicity, had done 
nothing to recover the loss, and Jahangir sent Prince Parwiz to the 
DaMiin. with Asaf Khan as ataMq, and the most renowned grandees of 
the Court, as Kaja Man Singh (No. 30), Khan Jahan Lodi, Khan-i A'^zam 
(No. 21), 'JAbd“ ’llah Khan. “ each in himself sufficient for the conquest 
of a coimtry.” But incessant d rinking on the part of the Prince, and the 
jealousy and consequent insubordination of the Amirs, spoiled every- 
thing, and the Mu^^uls suffered a check and lost their prestige. Not 
long after, in 1021, Asaf died at Burhampur. The Tarikh of his death 
is : — 

j A hundred times alas ! for Asaf Khan. 

The Tuzuk (p. 108) says that he died at the age of sixty-three. 

Asaf Khan is represented as a man of the greatest genius. He was 
an able financier, and a good accountant. A glance is said to have been 
sufficient for him to know the contents of a page. He was a great horti- 
culturist, planting and lopping off branches with his own hands in his 
gardens ; and he often transacted business with a garden spade in his 
hand. In religious matters, he was a free-thinker, and one of Akbar’s 
disciples (p. 218-9). He was one of the best poets of Akbar’s age, an age 
most fruitful in great poets. His Masnawl, entitled Nurndma ranks after 
Nizam’s Shinn Khusraw. Vide below among the poets of Akbar’s 
reign. 

Asaf kept a great number of women, and had a large family. 

His sons. 1. MirzdZayn'*'l~^Ahidln. He was a Commander of Fifteen 
Hundred, 500 horse, and died in the second year of Shahjahan’s reign. 
He had a son Mirzd Jamjar, who like his grandfather was a poet, writing 
under the same tdl^allus (Ja‘^far). He, Zahid Khan Koka, and M. Shafi 
{Pddishdhndma ; SaqI, Ma^dsir) son of Sayf ^an, were such intimate 
friends, that Shahjahan dubbed them sih ydr, “ the three friends.” He 

' It was customary under the Mugjiul Goremment to confer a pen-box or a golden 
inkstand, or both, as insignia on Diwans. When such oflBcera were deposed, they generally 
returned the presents. 

* Mugful historians do not like to call the rulers of the Dakhin kings. The word 
which they generally use, is dunyaddr, which is a meaningless title. I have not found 
this title us^ in histories written before the Akbamama. 
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later resigned tlie service, and lived in Agra on the pension which Shah- 
jahan granted and Awrangzib increased. He died in 1094. 

2. Suhrab Khan. He was under Shahjahan a Commander of Fifteen 
Hundred, 1,200 horse, and died in the 13th year of Shahjahan. 

3. Mirzd ’^Ali Asghar. He was a hasty youth, and could not bridle 
his tongue. In the Parenda expedition, he created dissensions between 
Shah Shuja*' and Mahabat Khan. He served in the war against Jujhar 
Bandela, and perished at the explosion of a tower in Fort Dhamuni, 
as related in the Pddishdhndma. He had just been married to the daughter 
of Mu*^tamid Khan BalAshI (author of the Iqhdlndma-yi Jahdnyln) ; 
but as no cohabitation had taken place, Shahjahan married her to Khan 
Dawran. He was a Commander of Five Hundred, 100 horse. 

4. Mirzd ‘'Askarl. He was in the 20th year of Shahjahan a Com- 
mander of Five Hundred, 100 horse. 

The lists of grandees in the Pddishdhndma mention two relations of 
Asaf — 1. Muhammad Salih, son of Mirza Shahi, brother or nephew of 
Asaf. He was a Commander of One Thousand, 800 horse, and died in the 
second year of Shahjahan’s reign. 2. Muqlm, a Commander of Five 
Hundred, 100 horse. 

XL Commanders of One Thousand and Five Hundred. 

99. Shay^ Farid-i Bukhari. 

The Iqhdlndma, according to the Ma^dsir, says he belonged to the 
Musaicl Sayyids ; but this is extraordinary, because the BulAarl Sayyid’s 
trace their descent to Sayyid Jalal-i Bukhari, seventh descendant of Imam 
‘•All Naqi Alhadl. 

The fourth ancestor of Shaykh Farid was Shaykh Abd“ T-^aliar of 
Dihli, who when dying desired his family to give up depending on Suyur^al 
tenures, but rather to enter the military service of the kings. This they 
seem to have done. 

ShaylA Farid was born at Dihli (Tuzuk, p. 68). He entered Akbar’s 
service early. In the 28th year, when M. ‘^Aziz (No. 21) resigned from ill- 
health the command of the Bihar army, S. F. accompanied Vazir Khan 
(No. 41) to the neighbourhood of Bardwan, where Qutlii of Orisa had 
collected his Afghans. Qutlu having made proposals of peace, S. F. was 
ordered to meet him. In doing so he nearly perished through Qutlu’s 
treachery {vide Stewart’s Bengal). In the 30th year, he was made a 
Commander of 700, and gradually rose, till the 40th year, to a command 
of 1 ,500. He was also appointed Mir Bakhshi. and had also for some time 
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the Dajtar-i Tan in his charge, i.e., he had to settle all matters relating 
to the grants of Jagir holders. 

His elevation under Jahangir was due to the decided support he 
gave Jahangir, immediately before his accession, and to the victory he 
obtained over Prince Kbusraw at Bhairowal. WJien Prince Salim 
occupied Ilahabad during his rebellion agaiust his father, appointing 
his servants to niansabs and giving them jdgirs, Ahbar favoured Prince 
^usraw so openly, that every one looked upon him as successor. Soon 
after, a sort of reconcilation was effected, and Salim’s men were sent to 
Guirat. AMien Akbar lay on the death-bed, he ordered Salim to stay 
outside the Fort of Agra ; and M. “^Aziz Koka fNo. 21) and Baja Man 
Smgh, who from family considerations favoured Khusraw's succession, 
placed their own men at the gates of the fort, and asked Shavkh Farid 
to take command. But S. F. did not care for their arrangements and 
went over to Prince Salim outside, and declared him emperor, before 
Akbar had closed his eyes. On the actual accession, S. F. was made a 
commander of 5,000, received the title of Sahib'^ ’s-satjf «•“ ’I qalam,^ 
and was appointed Mir Bakhshl. 

A short time after, on the 8th Zi 1014, Prince Khusraw 

suddenly left Agra, and went plundering and recruiting to Labor. S. F., 
with other Buldiari and many Barha Sayyids, was sent after him. whilst 
Jahangir himself followed soon after, accompanied by Sharif Khan 
Amir“ ’1-Umara* and Mahabat Khan, who were hostile to S. F., and 
took every possible opportunity of slandering liim. Sultan Khusraw 
had gone to Labor and besieged the town, when he heard of S. F.'s 
arrival with 12,000 horse at the Ab~iSxdtdnjmr. He raised the siege, and 
arrived at the Bi,ah, which S. F. had just crossed. Khusraw was 
immediately attacked. The fight wns unusually severe. The Barha 
and Bukhari Sayyids had to bear the brunt of the fight, the former in 
the van under the command of Sayf Khan, son of Sayyid Mahmud Khan 
Kundliwal (p. 427) and Sayyid Jalal. There were about 50 or 60 of the 
Barha Sayyids opposed to 1,500 Badakhshi troopers, and had not S. 
Kamal {vide No. 78) come in time to their rescue, charging the enemy with 
loud cries of Padishah saldmat the Barha Sayyids would have been cut 
down to a man. Sayyid Sayf Khan got seventeen wounds, and S. Jalal 
died a few days after the battle. About four hundred of Khusraw’s 
troopers were killed, and the rest dispersed. Khusraw's jewel-box fell 


^ This title we also find in old inscriptions, e.g. in those of TribenI and Satgaw, Hugli 
District. It means Lord of the ^vx)rd and the pen. 
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into the hands of the Imperialists. The fight took place in the neighbour- 
hood of Bhairowal.i In the evening Jahangir arrived, embraced S. F., 
and stayed the night in his tent. The District was made into a Pargana 
of the name of Fathabad, and was given S. F. as a present. He received, 
besid&s, the title of Murtam KJidn, and was appointed governor of the 
Suba of Gujrat. 

In the 2nd year, S. F. presented .Jahangir with an immense ruby made 
into a ring, which weighed 1 mi^qal, Ibsurl^, and was valued at 25,000 Ks. 
As the relations of the ShaylA oppressed the people in Gujrat, he was 
recalled from Ahmadabad {Tuzuk, p. 73). In the 5th year he was made 
governor of the Panjab. In 1021 he made preparations to invade 
Kangra. He died at Pathan in 1025, and was buried at Dihll {Tuz. p. 159). 
At the time of his death, he was a Commander of Six Thousand, 5,000 
horse. 

Sayyid Ahmad, in his work on the antiquities of Dihll, entitled Asdr'* 
’s-Sanddld, No. 77, says that the name of S. F.’s father was Sayyid 
Ahmad-i Bul^arl. Of Farid’s tomb, he says, nothing is left but an arcade 
(dalan). Blit he wrongly places the death of the ShaylA in the 
9th year, or 1033 a.h., instead of in the eleventh year, or 1025 a.d. 
Sayyid Ahmad also mentions a Sara,t, built by ShaylA Farid in 
Dihll, which has since been repaired by the English Government, and 
is now used as a jail ,jel khdna). 

According to the Tuzuk, p. 65, Sallmgadh (Dihll) belonged to S. Farid. 
It had been built by Salim Khan the Afghan during his reign in the 
midst {dar tniydn) of the .Tanma. Akbar had given it to Farid.^ 

When Shayl^ Farid died, only 1,000 Ashrafls were found in his 
house, which very likely gave rise to the Tdrikh of his death : — 


* BhairSwal, on our maps Bhyroual, lies on the road from Jalindhar to Amritsir, on 
the right bank of the Bi,ah. .\ftfr the defeat Khusraw fled northwards with the view 
of reaching Bohtas beyond the right bank of the Jhelum. He had therefore to cross the 
Bawi, the Chanab, and the Jhelam. On coming to the Chanab, at a pface called Shahpur 
(a very common name in the Panjab), he could not get boats. He therefore went to 
Sodhara, which is also mentioned as a place for crossing in the Tabaqat-i Xapri — on our 
maps Sodra, N.E. of Vazirabad — and induced some boatmen to take him over. But they 
left him in the lurch, landed him on an island in the middle of the Chanab, and swam back. 
This came to the ears of the ChaudI of Sodhara, and a report was sent to ?Abd“ ’I-Qasim 
Namakin (No. 199), one of Jahangir’s officers stationed at Gujrat (at some distance from 
the right hank of the Chanab, opposite to Vazirabad). He came, took Khusraw from 
the island, and kept him confined in Gujrat. The news of the capture reached Jahangir 
at Labor on the last Muharram 1015, i.e. 52 days after Khusraw’s flight from Agra. On 
the 3rd Safar, Khusraw Hasan Beg-i Badaldtshi (No. 167), and <:Abd“ ’r-Bahlm Khar, 
were brought to Jahangir in the Bagh-i Mirza Kamran. 

® The family must have had large possessions in Dihli ; for when Akbar, in the 22nd 
year, visited Dihli, he stayed in Sh. Farid’s mansion, and Abu ’1-Fa?l {Akbarndma, III, 
p. 196) speaks of his extensive posses-sions along the Jamna. 
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jj) jIj dad, ]Aurd burd (1025 a.h.). 

“ He gave,i and left (carried off) little.” 

Shayldi Farid was indeed a man of tlie greatest liberality. He always 
gave with his own hands. Once a beggar came to him seven times on one 
day, and received money ; and when he returned the eighth time, Farid 
gave him again money, but told him not to tell others ; else they might 
take the money from him. He gave widows a great deal, and his jaglr 
lands were given as free land tenures to the children of his servants 
or soldiers who had been killed. When in Gujrat, be had a list made 
of all BuMiari Sayyids in the province,* and paid for every marriage feast 
and outfit ; he even gave pregnant women of his clan money for the same 
purpose for the benefit of their yet imbom children. He never assisted 
singers, musicians, or flatterers. 

He built many sard, is. The one in Dihli has been mentioned above. 
In Ahmadabad, a mdhalla was adorned by him and received as a 
memorial of hi m the name of Buttara. In the same town he built the 
Masjid and Tomb of Shah Wajlh“ ’d-Din {died 988 ; Badd,oni, III, 43). 
He also built Fanddhdd.ne&T Dihll, the greater part of the old pargana 
of Tilpat being included in the pargana of Faridabad (Elliot’s Glossary, 
Beame’s Edition, II, p. 123). In Labor also, a Mahalla was built by him, 
a large bath, and a chauk, or bazar. The Government ofiScers under 
him received annually three khil^ats ; to his footmen he gave armimlly 
a blanket, and his sweepers got shoes. He never made alterations in 
his gifts. 

His contingent consisted of 3,000 picked troopers. Neither in the 
reign of Akbar, nor that of Jahangir did he build a palace for himself. 
He always lived as if on the march. He paid his contingent personally, 
little caring for the noise and tumult incident to such offices. One of his 
best soldiers, an Afghan of the name of Sher Khan, had taken leave in 
Gujrat, and rejoined after an absence of six years, when Sh. Farid was in 
Kalanur on his march to Kangra. The Shaylffi ordered Dwarka Das, 
his Balffishi, to pay the man his wages, and the Balffishi wrote out the 
Descriptive Roll, and gave the man one day’s pay. But Farid got angry, 
and said, “ He is an old servapt, and though he comes rather late, my 
affairs have not fared ill on account of his absence ; give him his whole 
pay.” The man got 7,000 Rs., his whole pay for six years. 


[* £%urd, eat, enjoyed. — P.] 

* In Dihli, Ahmadabad, and many other places in Gujrat do we find Buttiiri Satyids. 
Vide Nos. 77. 78.' 
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“ Night and day,” exclaims the author of the Ma^amr, “ change as 
before, and the stars walk and the heavens turn as of old, but India has 
no longer such men. Perhaps they have left for some other coimtry ! 

Shaykli Farid had no son. His daughter also died childless. He had 
adopted two young men, Muhammad Sa'^id and Mir Khan. They lived 
in great pomp, and did not care for the emperor. Though often warned, 
they wordd noisily pass the palace in pleasure boats to the annoyance 
of the emperor, their boats being lighted up with torches and coloured 
lamps. One night they did so again, and Mahabat Khan, whom Jahangir 
had given a hint, sent one of his men and killed Mir Khan. S. F. 
demanded of the emperor Mahabat ’s blood ; but Mahabat got together 
several “ respectable ” witnesses who maintained before the emperor 
that Mir Khan had been killed by Muhammad Sa'^id, and )Shay|h F. had 
to remain quiet. 

Muhammad Sa'^id was alive in the 20th year of Shahjahan, and was a 
Commander of Seven Hundred, 300 horse (PadisMhn, II, 743). 

Sayyid Jamjar, S. F.’s brother, was also in Akbar’s service. He was 
killed in the battle of Patan (p. 433). 

The PddisMhndma (I, b., 316, 313 ; II, 739) also mentions Sayyid 
Badr, son of Shaylh Farid’s sister, a Commander of 700, 500 horse ; and 
Sayyid Bhakar, son of Sh. F.’s brother, a Commander of Five Himdred, 
300 horse. 

100. Samanji Khan, son of Ghalma Beg. 

For Samanji we often find in MSS. Samdji. The Turkish samdn 
means hay, so that Samanji or Samdnchi would mean one who looks after 
the hay. * 

The name of this grandee is neither given in the Ma'’ddr, nor the 
Tabaqdt. Nor have I come across his name in the Akbarndm.a. It remains, 
therefore, doubtful whether he is the .son of No. 58. 

Another Samanji Khan will be found below. No. 147. 

101. Tardi Khan, son of Qiya Khan Gimg (No. 33). 

He has been mentioned above, on p. 367. The Tabaqat says that, in 
1001, he was governor of Patan (Gujrat).^ 


‘ Tardi Khan is also mentioned in Sayyid Ahmad’s edition of the Tuzuh, p 19, 1. 15. 
But this is a mistake. It should be Tar Khfm. not Tardi Khan. The word toqnai, l.c., also 
is a mistake, and should be Toqbdi. Pages 18, 19. of the T-uzvk treat of Akbar’s forced 
march to Patan in Gujrat {vide p. 343, note, and p, 445). The Jla^amr (MS. 77 of 
the Library As. Soc. Bengal, p. 163. b.) mentions the 4th Babi<;I. as the day when Akbar 
left Agra ; but from the Akbarnama (Lucknow Edition, III, 18 ff.) it is clear that Akbar 
left Agra on the 24th Rabi? II, 981, and engaged the enemies on the 9th day after his 
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102. Mihtar Khan, Ania“ ’d-Dm, a servant of Humayun. 

The word mihtar, prop, a prince, occurs very often in the names of 
Humayun's servants. Thus in the Akharnarna (Lucknow Edition, Vol. I, 
p. 269 — a very interesting page, which gives the names of the grandees, 
etc., who accompanied the emperor to Persia). 

Mihtar Khan was the title of ^<lis“ ’d-Din. He was Humayun’s 
treasurer on his flight to Persia, and returned with the emperor. 

In the 14th year, when Rantanbhur had been conquered {vide No. 96), 
the fort was put in his charge. In the beginning of the 2 1st year (beginning 
of 984) he accompanied Man Singh on his expedition against Rana 
Partab of Maiwar, and distinguished himself as leader of the Chanddicul 
(rear). In the 25th year he held a-jagir in Audh, and distinguished himself 
in the final pursuit of Ma'^sum Khan FaranlAudi (No. 157). 

Anis was gradually promoted. He was at the time of Akbar’s death 
a Commander of Three Thonsand. According to the Tabaqat, he was 
in 1001 a Conamander of 2,500. 

He died in the 3rd year of Jahangir’s reign, 1017, eighty-four years 
old. If I read the MSS. of the Ma^dsir correctly, he was a Kati. and 
looked upon his tribe with much favour. He was a man of great simplicity. 
It is said that he paid his contingent monthly. 

Munis Khan, his son, was during the reign of Jahangir a Commander 
of Five Hundred, 130 horse. Ahu Tdlib, son of Munis Khan, was employed 
as treasurer ( Khizdnchl) of the Suba of Bengal. 

103. Ray Durga Sisodia. 

Ray Durga is generally called in the Akbarnd ma, Ray Durga Chandra - 
wat, (ti-,) ,oco-). The home of the family was the Pargana of Rampur, 
also called Islampur, near Chitor. 

In the 26th year of Akbar’s reign Ray Durga accompanied Prince 
Murad on liis expedition against Mirza Muhammad Hakim of Kabul. 
In the 28th year he was attached to Mirza Kh an’s (No. 29) corps, and 
distinguished hiuLself in the Gujrat war. In the 30th year he was with 
M. ‘JAziz Koka (No. 21) in the Dal*in. In the 36th year he followed 
Prince Murad to Malwa, and later to the DalAin. 

In the 45th year Akbar sent him after Muzaffar Husayn Mirza. He 
then accompanied Abu ’1-Fazl to Nasik, and went afterwards home on 


departure, i.e. on the 5th Juniada I, 981. Hence the date 5th Jumada I, 980, which 
Sayvid Ahmad gives, Tuzuk, p. 18*, 1. 16, should be corrected to 5th tTumada I, 981. 

The comparison of the several sources for a history of Akbar a reign, and the correction 
of the MSS. is a truly herculean labour, w'hich the want of critical acumen on the part of 
the editors of our printed historical editions has very much increased. 1 ide No. 104, 

29 
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leave. He returned, but after six weeks went again home, apparently 
without permission. 

He died towards the end of the 2nd year of Jahangir’s reign. 

According to the Tuzuk (p. 63) he had served Akbar for upwards of 
forty years. Jahangir says, he had at first been in the service of Rana 
tJdai Singh, and reached, during the reign of Akbar, the digmty of 
Commander of Four Thousand. He is said to have been a good tactician. 

The Tabaqdt says that hewas in 1001 a Commander of Fifteen Hundred. 

The Ma*'dsir continues the history of his descendants, from which the 
following tree has been taken. 

Genealogy of the Rd.oe of Bampar (hlampur), Chitor. 

1. Bay Durgii Sisodiya 

( Chandra wat) 

2. Ila,o Chanda (Jahangir) 

(a) A W R«P Muknnd 

1 

3. Ra,o Dauda (Shahjahan) 

4. Ba,o HattI Singh (Do.) ‘ 

[died childless] 

5. (a) Ra,o Rup Singh C. (6) Ra,o Amr Singh 

[died childless] (Awrangzlb) 

7. Ra,o Muhkam Singh 

8. Ra,o Goj)al Singh 

9. Ra,o Ratan Singh 

Ra,o Ratan Singh turned Muhammadan, and got the title of Mmlim 
Khan (Awrangzib-Jahandar Shah). 

104. Hadhu Singh, son of R.aja Bhagwan Das (No. 27). 

He w'as present in the fight at Sarnal (p. 353). In the beginning of the 
21st year (Muharrara, 984) he served under Man Singh against Rana 
Kika, and distinguished himself in the battle of Goganda (21st Rabi*’ 
I, 984).^ In the 30th year he accompanied Mirza Shahrukh (No. 7) 

^ There is some confusion in the MSS. and printed editions regarding his name. Thus 
in the Fddishdhndma, Ed. Bibl. Indiea, T, b. 305, he is called Mathi Singh ; but Uatti 
Singh in the same work, Vol. JI, p. 730, and Hatki, on p. 374. 

* It was said.above, p. 361, note 2, that the battle of Goganda was fought in 985. This 
is the statement. of the Tabaqdt, which the Ma^dinr follows in its biographical note of Raja 
Man Singh. But from the Akbarndma and the History of Bada,oni, who was present in 
the battle, and brought Akbar Man Singh’s report, it is clear that Man Singh set out on 
the 2nd Muharram, 984, and that the battle took place on the 21st Rabi I, of the same 
year. 

It has been remarked above (p. 383, note 1) that the chronology of the Tabaqdt is 
erroneous. Bada,oiiT ascribes the errors to the omission of the intercalary davs, and a 
confusion of solar and lunar years. Historians should bear this in mind The Akbarndma 
is the only source for a history of Akbar’s reign, and the Satvdnih should be the guide of 
Historians. 
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on his expedition to Kashmir. In the 31st year, after the death of 
Sayyid Hamid (No. 78), he took the contingent of Raja Bhagwan from 
Thana Langar, where he was stationed, to •'All Masjid, where Man 
Singh was. 

In the 48th year he was made a Commander of Three Thousand, 2,000 
horse. According to the Tabaqdt, he had been, in 1001, a Commander 
of 2,000. 

His son. Chair Sal, or Satr Sal, was at the end of Jahangir’s reign a 
Commander of Fifteen Hundred , 1 ,000 horse. He was killed together with 
his two sons, Bhim Singh and Anand Singh, in the Dakhin, in the 3rd year 
of Shahjahan’s reign. His third son, Ugar Sen. was a Commander of 
Eight Hundred, 400 horse (vide Padishahn, I, p. 294 ; I, b., 
pp. 305, 314). 

105. Say 3 rid Qasim, and 143. Sayyid Hashim, sons of Sayyid 
Mahmud Khan of Barha, Kundliwal (No. 75). 

In the 17th year S. Qasim served under Khan *^Alam (No. 58) in the 
pursuit of Muhammad Husayn Mirza, who after his defeat by M. "^Aziz 
Koka (No. 21) had withdrawn to the Dakhin. 

S. Hashim served, in the 2lst year, with Ray Ray Singh (No. 44) 
against Sultan De,ora, nxler of Sarohi, and distinguished himself in the 
conquest of that place. 

In the 22nd year both brothers served under Shahbaz Khan (No. 80) 
against the Rana. In the 25th year, when Chandr. Sen., son of Maldeo, 
raised disturbances, both brothers, who had jagirs in Ajmir, were ordered 
to march against him. Both again distinguished themselves in the 28th 
year, and served in the hardwal of Mirza Khan (No. 29) in the 
Gujrat war. 

S. Hashim was killed in the battle of Sarkich, near Ahmadabad. S. 
Qasim was wounded. He was subsequently appointed Thanadar of 
Patan. WTien Mirza Khan went to Court, leaving Qulij Khan as Governor 
of Ahmadabad, Qasim was again appointed to a command and operated 
succe.ssfully against Muzaffar, Jam (zamindar of Uttle Kachh), and 
Khangar (zamindar of Great Kachh). 

On the transfer of Mirza Khan. Khan-i A'^zam (No. 21) was appointed 
Governor of Gujrat. Qasim continued to serve in Gujrat, and distinguished 
himself especially in the 37th year. Later, he commanded the left wing 
of Sultan Murad’s Dakhin corps. 

Qasim died in the 44th year (1007). He was at his death a Commander 
of 1,500. 

Regarding their sons, vide p. 427. 
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XII. Commanders of Tivelve Hundred and Fifty. 

106. Bay Sal Darbari, S}iaylAa\vat. 

He is also called Raja Ray Sal Darbari, and is the son of Raja Soja, 
son of Ray Ray Mai Shaylchawat. in whose service Hasan Khan Sur 
(father of Sher Shah) was for some time. 

As remarked above (No. 23), the Kachhwahas are divided 
into Rajawats and ShaylAawats. To the latter branch belong Raja 
Lo Karan, Ray Sal, etc. ; the former contains Man Singh’s posterity 
(the present rulers of Jaipur). 

The term Shaikhdwat, or SheJchmrat. as it is generally pronounced, 
is explained as follows. One. of the ancestors of this branch had no sons. 
A Muhammadan Shaykli, however, had pity on him, and prayed for 
him till he got a son. From motives of gratitude, the boy was called 
Shavkh.^ Hence his descendants are called the Shavkhawat Branch. 

Ray Sal was employed at Court, as his title of Darhdrl indicates. He 
w^s in charge of the Harem. During the reign of Jahangir, he was 
promoted, and served in the Dakhin. He died there at an advanced age. 
He had twenty-one sons, each of whom had a numerous posterity. 

Whilst Ray Sal was in the Dakhin, Madhu Singh and other grand- 
children of his, collected a lot of ruffians, and occupied Ray Sal’s paternal 
possessions.^ But Mathura Das, a Bengali, who was Ray Sal’s MunshI 
and Vakil, recovered a portion of his master’s lands. 

After Ray Sal’s death, his sans and grandsons lived, according to 
the custom of the Zamindars of the age, in feud with their neighbours 
and with each other. Raja Girdhar, Ray Sal’s son, is almost the only 
one that distinguished himself at Court. 

From the Akbarndma we see that Ray Sal entered early Akbar’s 
service ; for he was present in the battle of ^ayarbad (p. 414) in the 
fight at Samal {vide 27), and accompanied the Emperor on his forced 
march to Patan and Ahmadabad (p. 458, note). 

The Pddishdhndma (I, b., p. 314) mentions another son of Ray Sal’s, 
Bhoj Raj, who was a Commander of Eight Hrmdred, 400 horse. 

The Tabaqdt says that Ray Sal, was in 1001 a Commander of Two 
Thousand. Abu ’1-Fazl calls him in this list a Commander of 1250. This 
mansab is unusual, and Ray Sal stands alone in this class. It does not 


^ He is the same as the Shaylchji of Jaipur genealogies. Shayldiji is said to have been 
a grandson of Udaikaran, twelfth descendant of Dhola Ray (p. 348). 

’ Called in the Ma*dai> Khandar or Ghandar, “near Amher.” Tod mentions 

a Khandhar near Amber. Vide Geogr. Index, Khandar. 
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occur in the lists of Grandees in the Padishdhnama. From other histories 
also it is clear that the next higher Mansab after the Hazari was the 
Hazdr o pdnsadi, or Commander of Fifteen Hundred. 

XI 11. Commanders of One Thousand. 

107. Muhibb ‘'Ali son of Mir Khalifa. 

This grandee must not be confounded with Muhibb ‘'Ali Khan Rahtdsi 

(p. 166). 

MuMbb “^Ali Khan is the son of Mir Ni^m" ’d-Din "iAli Khalifa, the 
“ pillar of Babar’s government ”. He had no faith in Humayun, and 
was opposed to his accession. He therefore favoured Mahdi Khwaja, 
Babar’s son-in-law. Mahdi, a short time before Babar’s death, assumed 
a royal deportment. One day, Mir Khalifa happened to be in Mahdi’s 
tent ; and when he left, Mahdi, thinking himself alone, put his hand 
to his beard, and exclaimed, “ Thou shalt by and by follow me.” He had 
sc.'rcely uttered these words, when he ob-served Muqim-i Harawi^ in 
the comer of the tent. Muqim reported these words to Mir Khalifa, 
and upbraided him for giving Mahdi his support. Mir Khalifa thereupon 
changed his min d, forbade people to visit Mahdi, and raised, on Babar’s 
death, Humayun to the throne. 

His son MuMbb ’■Ali Khan distinguished himself under Babar and 
Humayun. His wife was Nahid Begam, daughter of Qasim Koka. 
Qasim had sacrificed himself for Babar. Babar had fallen into, the 
hands of ‘'Abd“ ’llah Khan Uzbak, when Q^im stepped forward and jaid 
that he was Babar. He was cut to pieces, and Babar escaped. In 975, 
Nahid Begam went to Thatha, to see her mother, Haji Begam (daughter 
of Mirza Muqim, son of Mirzi Zu ’1-Nun). After Qasim Koka’s death, 
Haji Begam married Mirza Hasan, and after him, Mirza "^Isa Tarldtan, king 
of Sindh (p. 390). Before Nahid Begam reached Thatha Mirza ‘^Isa died. 
His successor, Mirza Baqi, ill-treated Haji Begam and her daughter. 
Haji Begam therefore collected a few desperate men and watched for 
an opportunity to get hold of M. Baqi’s person. The plot was, however, 
discovered, and Haji Begam was put into prison. Nahid Begam escaped 
and went to Bhakkar, where she was well received by SullAn Mahmud, 
ruler of the District. He persuaded her to ask Akbar to send her husband 
Muhibb *! Ali to Bhakkar ; and he woiild give him an army, if he liked to 
attack Thatha. Nahid Begam did so on coming to Court, and Akbar, 


'■ Father of the Historian Ni?am“ ’d-Din Ahmad, author of the Tabagai-i AHuuri. 
Muqim was then Diican-i Bttyutat. 
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in the 16th year (978), called for Muhibb, who had then retired from 
court -life, and ordered him to proceed to Bhakkar. 

Muhibb set out, accompanied by ]\Iujahid Khan, a son of his daughter. 
Sa'^id Khan (No. 25), Governor of Multan, had also received orders to 
assist Muhibb ; but at Sultan Mahmud's request, Mul.iibb came alone, 
accompanied by only a few hundred troopers. IVhen he arrived at 
Bhakkar, Sultan Mahmud said that he had changed his mind : he might 
go and attack Thatha without his assistance ; but he should do so from 
Jaisalmir, and not from Bhakkar. Muhibb, though he had only 200 
troopers, resolved to punish Sultan Mahmud for his treachery, and 
prepared himself to attack Bhakkar. Mahmud had 10,000 horse assembled 
near Fort Mathlla (<j 1^'L»). Muhibb attacked them, dispersed them, and 
took soon after the fort itself. He then fitted out a larger corps, and moved 
to Bhakkar, where he again defeated Mahmud. The consequence of this 
victory was that Mubarak Khan. Sultan Mahmud’s vazir, left his master 
and went \vith 1,500 horse over to Muhibb. But as Mubarak’s son. Beg 
O^lu, was accused of having had criminal intercourse with a concubine 
of Sultan Mahmud, Muhibb wished to kill Beg O^lu. Mubarak, who had 
not expected this, now tried to get out of Muhibb’s power. Muhibb 
therefore killed Mubarak, and used the money which fell into his hands 
to complete his preparations for the siege of Bhakkar. 

The siege had lasted three years, when famine and disease drove the 
inhabitants to despair. The swelling which is peculiar to the district 
decimated the people ; and the bark of the Sirs tree (p. 238), the best 
remedy for it, could only be had for gold. Sultan Mahmud at last sent 
a message to Akbar, and offered the fort as a present to Prince Salim, 
if Muhibb were recalled, and another grandee sent in his stead, who was 
to take him (Mahmud) to Court ; for he said, he could not trust Muhibb. 
Al:bar accepted the proposal, and sent Mir Gesu, Bakawal-begl, to 
Bhakkar.^ Before Mir Gesu arrived, Sultan Mahmud had died. New 
complications arose on his arrival. Mujahid Khan just besieged Fort 
Ganjaba,^ and his mother Sami'la Begam (Muhibb’s daughter), who felt 
offended at Akbar’s proceedings, dispatched a few ships against Mir 
Gesu, and nearly captured him. In the meantime Muqlm-i Harawl 
also arrived and dissuaded Muhibb from hostilities against Mir Gesu. 


' ITie conquest of Bhakkar is minutely related in the Tarlkh-i Ma^sumi {i-ide No. 329), 
from which Prof. Dowson in his edition of Elliot’s History of India (I, p. 240 ff.) has given 
extracts. But Aba ’1-Fazts account contains a few interesting particulars and differences. 
For Dowson’a Alir Kisu, we have to read MirGtau. His biography is given in the Ma^axir. 
^ Generally called Ganjdwa. 
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The latter now entered Bhakkar (981) and the inhabitants handed the 
keys over to him. 

But neither Muhibb nor Mujahid felt inclined to leave for the Court, 
though their stay was fraught with danger. MuMbb therefore entered 
into an agreement with Mir Gesu, according to which Mujahid should be 
allowed to go to Thatha, and that he himself with his whole family should 
be accommodated in Loharl. The arrangement had been partially carried 
out, when IVIir Gesu dispatched a flotilla after Mujahid. Muhibb upon this 
withdrew to Mathila. Sami*’a Begam fortified the environs, and when 
attacked by Gesu’s men, she successfully repulsed them for one day and 
one night. Next day, Mujahid arrived by forced marches, defeated the 
enemy, ^ and occupied the land east of the river. 

In the meantime, Akbar had sent Muhammad Tarso Klian (No. 32) 
as governor to Bhakkar, and Muhibb thought it now wdse to go to 
Court. 

In the 21st year, Muhibb received an appointment at Court, as a 
sort of Mir ^Arz. As he gave the emperor satisfaction, Akbar, in the 
23rd year, allowed him to choose one of four appointments, the office 
of Mir ^Arz, the guard of the Harem, the governorship of a distant 
proffince., or the governorship of Dihli. Muhibb chose the last, and 
entered at once upon his office. 

He died as Governor of Dihli in 989. 

Muhibb is placed in the Tabaqdt among the Commanders of Four 
Thousand. 

Regarding the town of Bhakkar, Abu d-Fazl says that it is called in 
old books Mansura. Six rivers united pass by it in several branches ; 
two branches lie to the south, one to the north. The town at the latter 
branch is called Bhakkar. On the second branch another town lies, 
called Lohari, and near it is the Indus. 

Mirza Shah Husayn Ar^un, king of Thatha, had Bhakkar fortified, 
and appointed as Commander his foster-brother, Sultan Mahmud. After 
Shah Husayn's death, Sultan Mahmud declared himself independent 
•at Bhakkar, and Mirza ‘>Isa Tarkhan (p. 390) at Thatha. Both w'ere 
often at war with each other. Sultan Mahmud is said to have been a 
cruel man. 

As Bhakkar was conquered and annexed before Thatha, it was 
attached to the Suba of Multan. 


* If Prof. Dowson’s MSS. agree with his version (I, p. 241), the Tarljcfi-i Malmml 
would contradict the Akbarnama. Mujahid Khan is again mentioned, l.c., p. 282. 
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[Mulubb “^Ali Khan Eahtasi.] 

Like Mnhibb “^All Khan, son of ilir Khalifa. Muhibb ‘^Ali Khan 
Rahtasi is put in the Tabaqat among the Commanders of Four Thousand. 
It is impossible to say why Abu T-Fazl had not mentioned him in this 
list. His name, however, occurs frequently in the Alcbarndma and other 
histories. As he was a long time Governor of Rahtas in S. Bihar, he is 
generally called RaJiidsl. This renowned Fort had passed, in 945, into 
the hands of Sher Bhah. During his reign, as also that of Salim Shah, 
Fath ^an Batni commanded the Fort. Subsequently it came into 
the hands of Sulayman and Junayd-i Karrarani. The latter appointed 
Sayyid Muhammad commander. As related above (p. 437), he handed 
it over to Shahbaz Khan (No. 80), at the time of the war with Gajpati 
and his son Sri Ram (984). 

In the same year, Akbar appointed Muhibb Ali Khan governor of 
Rahtas, and Shahbaz Khan made over the Fort to him. 

Muhibb rendered excellent ser\uces during the Bengal Mlitary 
Revolt. His son also, Habib “^Ali Klianfuide No. 133), distinguished himself 
by his bravery, but was killed in a fight with one Yusuf Mitti, who had 
collected a band of Af^ans and ravaged S. Bihar. His death affected 
his father so much that he became temporarily insane. 

In the 31st year, two officers having been appointed to each Suba, 
Muhibb was ordered to join Vazir Khan (No. 41), Governor of Bengal. 
In the 33rd year Bihar was given to the Kachhwahas as jdgir, and Akbar 
called Muhibb to Court, intending to ’make him governor of Multan. 
But as the emperor was just about to leave for Kashmir (997), MuMbb 
accompanied him. 

Soon after entering Kashmir, Muhibb fell iU, and died, on the emperor’s 
return, near the Koh-i Sulayman. Akbar went to his sick-bed and saw 
him the moment he died. 

In the Alcbarndma (HI, p. 245) a place Muhitib '^AUfur ^ is mentioned 
which Muhibb fovmded near Rahtas. 

108. Sultan ^waja, “JAbd" ’l-'^A^m, son of Khwaja Khaw'and 
Dost. 

He is also called Sultan Khwaja Naqshbandi.^ His father Khawand 
Dost was a pupil of Khwaja “lAbd" ’sh-Shahid, fifth son of Khwaja 


‘ Not given on the maps. 

" Naqshband was the epithet of the renowned saint Khwaja Baha“ ’d-Din of Buidiara 
bom 728, died 3rd Rabi<; I, 791. He was called naqshband, because according to hlTowu 
words, he and his peuents used to weave kamymbs adorned with figures {Tiaqsh). 
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•JAM” 'llah (generally called Khwajagan Khwaja ; vide No. 17), 
son of the renowned saint Khwaja Aasir** ’d-Din A^ar (born 806, died 
29th Rabi*: I, 895). 

^^^len “^Abd^ ’sh-Shahid came from Samarqand to India, he was well 
received by Akbar, and got as present the Pargana Chamari. He remained 
there some time, but returned in 982 to Samarqand, where he died two 
years later. 

Sultan Khwaja. though neither learned in the sciences nor in tasawwuf 
(mysticism), had yet much of the saintly philosopher in him. He possessed 
in a high degree the confidence and the friendship of the emperor. In 984 
he was made Mir Hajj, and as such commanded a numerous party of 
courtiers during the pilgrimage to Makkah. Never before had so influential 
a party left for Arabia : Sultan Khwaja was to distribute six lakhs of rupees 
and 12,000 khil’'ats to the people of Makkah. 

On his return in 986 (23rd year) he was made a Commander of One 
Thousand, and appointed Sadr of the realm (p. 284). He held that office 
till his death, which took place in the 29th year (992). He was buried 
outside the Fort of Fathpur, to the north. 

His daughter, in the beginning of the 30th year, was married to 
Prince Danyal. 

His son, Mir Khwaja, was in the 46th year a Commander of 5(X). 

According to Bada.onI and Abu T-Fa 2 J, Sultan Khwaja belonged to 
the elect of the “ Divine Faith " {vide p. 214). 

109. Eihwaja ‘^Abd“ ’llah, son of Khwaja “^Abd^ 'l-Latif. 

His name is not given in the Ma^dsir and the Tahaqdt. The Akbar- 
ndma mentions a Khwaja *'Abd“ ’Uah who served in the war against 
Abd“ ’Uah Khan Uzbak (No. 14), in Malwah (971-2), during the last 
rebellion of Khan Zaman (No. 13), and in the fight at Sarnal (middle of 
Sha'lban, 980 ; vide No. 27). He also accompanied the emperor on his 
forced march to Patan and Ahmadabad. Vide the Lucknow Edition 
of the Akharndma, II, 285, 287, 367 ; III, 24. 

110. Khwaja Jahan, Amina of Hirat. 

His full name is Khwaja Amin’* ’d-Dln Mahmud of Hirat. The form 
Amina is modern Irani, which Ukes to add a long d to names. 

Amin was an exceUent accountant and a distinguished calligrapher. 
He accompanied Humayun on his flight to Persia. On the return of the 
emperor, he was made BakhshI of Prince Akbar. 

On Akbar 's accession, Amin was made a Commander of One Thoxisand, 
and received the title of Khwdja Jahdn. He was generally employed 
in financial work, and kept the great seal. In the 11th year he was 
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accused by Muzaffar Khan (Ko. 37) of want of loyalty showui in the 
rebellion of ^an Zaman. Amin was reprimanded, the great seal was 
taken from him, and he was dismissed to Makkah. 

On his return, he was pardoned. In the 19th year (981-2) Akbar 
besieged Hajlpur ; but Amin had been compelled by sickness to remain 
behind at Jaunpur. l\'hen the emperor returned from Hajlpur over 
Jauiipur to Agra, Amin followed him . On the march, he was once charged 
by a mast elephant ; his foot got entangled in a tent rope, and he fell 
to the ground. The accident had an injurious effect on Amin, con- 
valescent as he was. He died near Lakhnau in the beginning of Sha'iban, 
982. 

According to the chronology of the Tabaqat, his death took place 
in 983. 

A son of Amin’s brother is mentioned. His name was Mlrza Beg. 
He was a poet and wrote under the taMallus of Shahri. He withdrew 
from Court, and died in 989. 

Jahangir also conferred the title of Khwaja Jahan on the officer (Dost 
Muhammad of Kabul) who had served him as BaldishI while Prince. 

111. Tatar !^an, of Khurasan. 

His name is Khwaja Tahir Muhammad. In the 8th year he accom- 
panied Shah Buda^ Khan (No. 52) and RumI Khan (No. 146), and 
pursued Mir Shah Abu l-Ma'^all, who withdrew from Hisar Firuza to 
Kabul. 

He was then made governor of Dihli, where he died in 986. 

The Tabaqat says he was for some time Vazir, and died in 985. 

Regarding his enmity with Mulla Nur“ ’d-Din Tarlian, vide Bada,oiu, 
III, 199. 

112. Hakim Abu ’1-Fath, son of Mulla 'lAbd“ r-Razzaq of Gilan. 

His name is Masll.i" ’d-Diu Abu ’1-Fath. Mawdana ‘^Abd" 'r-Razzaq, 

his father, was a learned and talented man, and held for a long time 
the post of Sadr of Gilan. WTien Gilan, in 974, came into the possession 
of Tahmasp, Ahmad Khan, ruler of the country was imprisoned, and 
‘lAbd'i ’r-Razzaq w-as tortured to death. Hakim Abu 'l-Fath, with his 
distinguished brothers, Hakim Humam (No. 205) and Hakim Nur“ 'd-Dind 
left the country, and arrived, in the 20th year, in India (p. 184). Thev 
went to Court and were well received. Abu ’1-Fath, in the 24th vear 
was made Sadr and Amdn of Bengal. At the outbreak of the militarv 


He IS mentioned below among the poets of Akbar’s reign, msialjiallut is“ Qararl ” 
Their fourth brother, Hakim Lutf- ’Hah, came later from Iran to India’ and received 
through Abu’l-Fath’s influence a Command of Two Hundred (No. 3541. He did not live loim 
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revolt, he was captured with several other officers (vide Xos. 98 and 159) ; 
but he escaped from prison, and went again to Court. He rose higher 
and higher in Akbar's favour, and possessed an immense influence in 
state matters and on the emperor himself. Though only a Commander 
of One Thousand, he is said to have had the power of a Vakil. 

As related above (p. 367), he accompanied BTr Bar on the expedition 
against the Yusufza.is in Sawad and Bijor. On his return, he was repri- 
manded ; for the emperor, correctly enough, ascribed the disastrous 
issue of the campaign to Abu ‘1-Faths insubordinate conduct towards 
Zajm Koka (No. 34). 

In the 34th vear (997) he went with the emperor to Kashmir and 
from there to Zabuhstan. On the march he fell sick, and died. According 
to Akbar’s order, Khwaja Shams” d'-Din (No. 159) took his body to Hasan 
Abdal, and buried him in a vault which the Khwaja had made for himself 
(Tuzuk, p. 48). On his return, the emperor said a prayer at Abu l-Fath’s 
tomb. 

The great poet “^Urfl of Shiraz (vide below, among the poets) is Abu 
’l-Fath’s encomiast. Fayzi also has composed a fine marsiija, or elegy, 
on his death. 

Abu ’1-Fazland Bada,oni speak of the vast attainments of Abu ’1-Fath. 
A rare copy of his Munshiijat ^ is preserved in the Library of the As. Soc. 
Bengal (No. 780). He had a profound contempt for old Persian poets : 
thus he called Anwar! diminutively Amvariyak ; and of KhaqanI he 
said, he would give him a box on the ears if he were to come to him to 
rouse him from his sleepiness, and would send him to Ahu ’1-Fazl, 
who would give him another box. and both would then show him how 
to correct his verses (Bada.oni. Ill, 167). 

Bada,om mentions Abu l-Fath's influence as one of the chief reasons 
why Akbar abjured Islam (p. 184). 

Abu '1-Fath had a sou. Fath” 'llah. He was killed by Jahangir, as 
he was an accomplice of Kli usraw (Tuzuk, p. 58). 

A grandson of Abu 'l-Fatli is mentioned in the Pndishdhnama (II, 
p. 739). His name i.s Fath Ziya ; he was a Commander of Nine Hundred, 
150 horse. 

113. Shay^ Jamal, son of Muhammad Bajditvar. 

His full name is Shaykh Jamal Bakhtyar, son of Shaykh Muhammad 
Bajffityar. The BaHityar clan had possessions in Jalesar, near Dihll. 

Shaykh Jamal's sister held the post of superintendent in Akbar's 

* His itunsh'ujCd contain interesting letter.s addre.s.se(l by Abu 'l-Fath to his brother 
Hakim Hnmam, the Khan Klianan (Xo. 2!»), Khwaja Shams (Xo. 159) and others. 
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harem, and procured for her brother a command of One Thousand. 
Jamal's elevation excited much envy. One day, after taking some 
water, he felt suddenly iU. Rup also, one of Akbar’s servants, who had 
drunk of the same water, feU immediately ill. Akbar had antidotes 
apphed, and both recovered. 

In the 25th year he accompanied Isma*^!! Quli Khan (Xo. 46) on his 
expedition against the rebel Xiyabat Kh an. Xiyabat Kh an was the son 
of Mir Hashim of Xlshapur ; his name was ‘^Arab. Before his rebellion 
he held Jhosi and AraU (Jalalabas) as jagir. In the fight which took place 
near “ Kantit, a dependency of Panna,” ^ Shavkh Jamal was nearly kiUed, 
Xiyabat Khan having pulled him from his horse. 

In the 26th year he marched wdth Prince Murad against Murza 
Muhammad Hakim of Kabul. 

Shayli Jamal drank a great deal of wine. One day he brought such 
a smell of wine to the audience hall that Akbar felt offended, and excluded 
him from Court. Jamal therefore squandered and destroyed the things 
he had vdth him, and assumed the garb of a jogl. This annoyed the 
emperor more, and Jamal was put into prison. Soon after, he w'as 
pardoned ; but he continued his old vice, and brought delirium tremens 
on himself. In the 30th year, when Akbar set out for Zabuhstan, Shayldi, 
Jamal had to remain sick in Ludhiyana. He died there in the same 
year (993). 

Jamal has been mentioned above on p. 200. 

114. Ja‘'far ^an, son of Qazaq Khan. 

He is generally called in the histories Jamjar Khun Taklii, Taklu 
being the name of a Qizilbash tribe. 

His grandfather, i\Iuhammad Khan Sharaf“ ’d-Din O^lu Taklu 
was at the time of Humayun’s flight governor of Hirat and lallu ^ to 
Sultan Muhammad Mirza, eldest son of Shah Tahmasp-i Safawl. At 
the Shah's order, he entertained Humayun in the most hospitable 
manner. When he died he was succeeded in office by his son Qazaq 
Khan. But Qazaq showed so little loyalty, that Tahmasp, in 972, sent 

^ The Bibl. Indica edition of Bada.om{ll, 289) says, the fight took place at GaM 
a dependency of Patna but this ia a mistake of the editors. Sir H. Elliot 

(Bcames’ Glossary IT, IGti) has drawn attention to the frequent mistakes which MSS. 
make in the name of Panna to which Kantit belonged. There is no doubt that 
above, on p. 130, 1. 2, and p. 129, note, we have likewise to read Panna, which was 
famous for its wild elephants. 

- The word Jalla is not m our dictionaries, though it occurs frequently in Persian 
Historians, as the Memoirs of Tahma-ip, the ^Alamnra, etc. I have never seen it used by 
Indian Hi.storians. From the passages where it occurs, it is plain that it has the sam»'' 
meaning as atdllq, which so often occurs in Indian Hi>tones, ude p. 383, note 3. \Lala a 
tutor. — P 1 
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Ma‘'sum Beg-i Safawl against him. Qazaq fell iU, and when the Persians 
came to Hirat, he died. Ma'^sum seized aU his property. 

Ja'^far thinking himself no longer safe in Persia, emigrated to India, 
and was well received by Akbar. He distinguished himself in the war 
with Khan Zaman, and was made a Khan and a Commander of One 
Thousand. From Badd,oni (II, p. 161), we see that he had ajaglr in the 
Panjab, and served under Hnsayn Qull Khan (Xo. 24) in the expedition 
to Xagarkot. 

According to the Tabaqdt, Ja*! far's father did not die a natural death, 
but was killed by the Persians. 

Ja'^far had been dead for some time in 1001. 

115. Shah Fana*’!, son of Mir Xajafl. 

His name is not given in the and the Tabaqdt. From the 

Akbamdma (Lucknow Edition, II, 170, 172) we see that he served in the 
conquest of Malwa and took part in the battle near Sarangpur (beginning 
of the 6th year ; vid^e Xo. 120). 

The poet Fand^’l who is mentioned in Badd.oni (III, 296), the Tabaqdt, 
and the MiAdf^ ’I ^Alam, appears to be the same. He travelled a good 
deal, was in Makkah, and distinguished himself by personal courage in 
war. Akbar conferred on him the title of Khdn. He was a Cha^ta‘1 
Turk of noble descent. Once he said, in Akbar’s presence, that no one 
surpassed him in the three C’s — chess, combat, composition, when the 
emperor replied that he had forgotten a fourth, viz. conceit. For some 
reason, he was imprisoned, and when set at liberty it was found that he 
had become mad. He ran into the wilderness, and was no more 
heard of. 

116. Asad" ’Uah Khan, of Tabriz. 

His name is not given in the Ma'’dsir and the Tabaqdt. An Asad“ 'Uah 
Khan is mentioned in the Akbamdma (end of the 12th year). He served 
under Khan Zaman (Xo. 13) and commanded the town of ZamdniyCi 
(p. 337, 1. 14). After Khan Zaman's death, he wished to make over the 
town to Sulavman, king of Bengal. But Mun'^im (Xo. 11) sent a man to 
him to convince him of his foolishness, and quickly took possession of 
the town, so that the Afghans under their leader, Khan Khanan Lodi, 
had to wdthdraw. This incident, however, brought the Allan’s into 
contact with Mun'^im ; and as they found him a tractable man, a meeting 
was arranged, which took place in the neighbourhood of Patna. This 
meeting was of importance, inasmuch as Kh an Kh anan Lodi, on the 
part of Sulayman, promised to read the Khutba, and to strike coins in 
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Akbar’s name. Bengal therefore enjoyed peace till the death of Sulayman 
in 980.1 

The Alcbarndma mentions another officer of a similar name, Asad'* ’Ildh 
Turkman. He was mentioned above under 61. 

117. Sa'^adat ‘^Ali Khan, of Badakhshan. 

From the Akharndma (III, 295) we see that he was killed in 988 in 
a fight with the rebel "^Arab Bahadur. Shahbaz Khan had sent Sa'^adat 
to a Fort ^ near Eahtas, where he was surprised by “’Arab, defeated and 
slain. It is said that ‘■Arab drank some of his blood. 

118. Rupsi Bairagl, brother of Raja Biharl Mai (No. 23). 

The Ma^dsir says that Rupsl was the son of Raja Biharl Mai’s brother. 
He was introduced at Court in the 6th year. 

According to the Tabaqdt, he was a commander of Fifteen Hundred. 

Jaymal, Rupsi's son, was the first that paid his respects to Akbar 
(under 23). He served some time under Sharaf“ ’d-Din (Xo. 17), jagirdar 
of Ajmir, and was Thanadar of Mirtha. WTien Sharaf rebelled, Jaymal 
went to Court. In the 17th year he served in the manqald of Khan 
Kalan {vide Xo. 129) and accompanied the emperor on the forced 
march to Patan and Ahmadabad (p. 458, note). In the 21st year he 
served in the expedition against Dauda, son of Ray Surjan (Xo. 96), 
and the conquest of Biindl (Muharram, 985). Subsequently, he was sent 
by Akbar on a mission to the grandees of Bengal ; but on reaching 
Chausa, he suddenly died. 

Jaymal’s wife, a daughter of Moth Raja (Xo. 121), refused to mount 
the funeral pile ; but Udai Singh, Jaymal’s son, wished to force her to 
become a Satl. Akbar heard of it. and resolved to save her. He arrived 
just in time. Jagnath (Xo. 69) and Ray Sal (Xo. 106) got hold of Udai 
Singh, and took him to Akbar, who imprisoned him. 

The story of the heavy armour which Jaj'mal wore in the fight with 
Muhammad Husayn Jlirza, after Akbar's forced inarch to Patan and 
Ahmadabad, is known from Elphinstone’s History (Fifth. Edition, p. 509, 
note). Rupsl was offended, because the emperor ordered Karan (a grand- 
son of Maldeo) to put on JaymaTs armour, and angrily demanded it back. 
Akbar then put off his own armour. Bhagwan Das, however, thought it 
necessary to ask the emperor to pardon Rupsi's rudeness. 

' According to the Akharndma, Badii,om, and the Tahaqrd, Sulayman died in 980. 
In Pnnsep’s Tables, Stewart’s Bengal, etc., 931 is mentioned as the \car of his death. 
Thelliydz" ’s-Saldtln, upon which Stewart’s work is based, has also 981 ; but as this 
Hitory is quite modern and compiled from the Akharndma and the Tahaqdl, 981 mav be 
looked upon as a mistake. Vide note 3, p. 179. 

“ The .M.SS. call the Fort s, — i, etc. It is said to be a dependency [az 

muzdfdt) of Rohtas. 
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119. I''timad Khan, Khwajasara. 

He has been mentioned above, p. 13, note. His appointment to 
Bhakkar was made in 984, when Sayyid Muhammad Mir "^Adl {vide 
No. 140) had died. 

Maqsud ‘^All, who killed I''timad, is said to have been blind in one eye. 
WTien he explained to I''timad his miserable condition, his master 
insulted him by saying that someone should put urine into his blind 
eye. Maqsud stabbed him on the spot. According to another account, 
I''timad was murdered by Maqsud, whilst getting up from bed. 

I''timad built /‘■O'madpwr, 6 A'os from Agra. He had there a villa and 
a large tank. He also lies buried there.^ 

120. Baz Bahadur, son of Shajawal I^an [Sur], 

Abu ’l-Fazl says below (Third Book, Suba of Malwa) that his real 
name was Bayazid. 

Baz Bahadur's father was Shuja'^at ]^an Sur, who is generally 
called in histories Shajdwah or Sajuical, Khan . The large town Shaja- 
walpur, or Sajawalpur, in Malwa bears his name ; ^ its original name, 
Shuja^^atpur, which Abu ’l-Fazl gives below under Sarkar Sarangpur, 
Malwa, appears to be no longer in use. 

MTien Sher Shah took Malwa from Mallu (Qadir Khan), Shuja'^at 
Khan was in Sher Shah’s service, and was made by him governor of 
the conquered province. In Salim's reign, he returned to Court ; but 
feeling dissatisfied with the king, he returned to Malwa. Salim dispatched 
a corps after him, and Shuja'^at fled to the Raja of Dungarpur. Some 
time after, he surrendered to Salim, and remained with him, IMalwa 
being divided among the courtiers. Under ‘^Adll, he w’as again appointed 
to Malwa. After a short time, he prepared himself to assiune the royal 
purple, but died (962). 

Baz Bahadur succeeded him. He defeated several opponents, and 
declared himself, in 963, king of Malwa. His expedition to Gadha was 
not successful. Rani Durgawati (p. 397) having repulsed him. He now 
gave himself up to a life of ease and luxury : his singers and dancing 
W'omen were soon famous throughout Hindustan, especially the beautiful 
RupmatJ, who is even nowadays remembered. 


^ The trigonometrical maps hare a village of the name of I^itimMpur Mayidra 
about 9 miles E. of Agra, in the Pargana of Fathabad, near Samugar, where Awrangzlb 
defeated Dara Shikoh. 

^ A few MSS. have Sktija<^ Khan for Khan, just as one MS. read Shuju^pur 

for ShujaSiatpiir. Elphmstone also has Shujd^ (p. 501, note 1). The word “ ShujaQat ” 
should be spelled “ Sh«ja<?at ”, whilst is pronounced 6'/tuJd ; but the former also is 
pronounced with a u over all India. 
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In the very beginning of the 6th year of Akbar’s reign Adham Koka 
(No. 19) was ordered to conquer Malwa. Pir Muhammad Khan (No. 20) 
‘^Abd'^ '-Uah Khan Uzbak (No. 14), Qiya Khan Gung (No. 33), Shah 
Muhammad Khan of Qandahar (No. 95) and his son Adil Khan (No. 125), 
Sadiq Khan (No. 43), Habib ‘^Ali Khan (No. 133), Haydar Muhammad 
Khan (No. 66), Muhammad Quli Toqba*! (No. 129), Qiya Kdian (No. 184), 
Mirak Bahadur (No. 208), SamanjI Kh an (No. 147), Payanda Muhammad 
Mu^ul (No. 68), Mihr ‘■All Sildoz (No. 130), ShahFana*'! (No. 115), and 
other grandees accompanied Adham. They met Baz Bahadur three kos 
from Sarangpur and defeated him (middle of 968).^ Baz Bahadur fled 
to the jungles on the Khandesh frontier. He collected a new army, but 
was defeated bv Pir Muhammad, who had succeeded Adham. He then 
fled to Miran Shah of Khandesh, who assisted him with troops. Pir 
Muhammad in the meantime conquered Bijagadh, threw himself suddenly 
upon Burhanpur, sacked the town, and allowed an indiscriminate 
slaughter of the inhabitants. B. B. marched against him, and defeated 
him. As related above, Pir Muhammad fled, and was drowned in the 
Narbada. The imperialists thereupon got discouraged, and the jagirdars 
left for Agra, so that Baz Bahadur without opposition re-occupied Malwa. 

In the 7th year Akbar sent “^AbcP ’-Uah Khan Uzbak to Malwa. Before 
he arrived, B. B. fled without attempting resistance, and withdrew to 
the hills. He lived for some time with Bharji, Zamindar of Baglana, 
and tried to obtain assistance from Chingiz Khan and Sher Khan of 
Gujrat, and lastly even from the Nizam'* ’1-Mulk. Meeting nowhere 
with support, B. B. went to Rana Udai Singh. He then appears to have 
thrown himself on Akbar’s generosity ; for in the 15th year Akbar 
ordered Hasan Khan Khizanchi ^ to conduct Baz Bahadur to Court. 
He now entered the emperor's service, and was made on his arrival a 
commander of One Thousand. Some time later, he was promoted to a 
mamah of Two Thousand. He had been dead for some time in 1001. 

Baz Bahadur and his Eupmati lie buried together. Their tomb stands 
in the middle of a tank in Ujjain. Vide No. 188. 

121. tidai Singh, Moth Kaja, son of Ray Maldeo. 

The Tabaqdt says that he was in 1001 a Commander of Fifteen Hundred 
and rider of Jodhpur. 

1 The fith year of Akbar’s reign commences on the 24th Jumada II, 968, and the 
battle of Sarangpur took place in the very begiiming of the 6th year. 

- This officer was often employed on missions. In the beginning of Akbar’s reign, he 
was sent to Mukund Deo, the last Gajpati of Orisa. 

In 981 he was at Kambha,it, which he left on the approach of Muhammad Husayn 
Mirza, and withdrew to Ahmadacad to M. lAziz Koka (No. 21). 
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Akbar, in 994, married tJdai Singh’s daughter to Jahangir. On p. 8 
of the Tuzuk, Jahangir says that her name was Jagat Gosd^inT. She was 
the mother of Prince Khurram (Shahjahan) ; I'ide p. 323, 1. 18. 

Mirza HadI in his preface to Jahangir’s Memoirs (the Tuzuk-i Jahanglrl) 
has the following remark (p. 6) : “ Raja Udai Smg is the son of Raja 
Maldeo, who was so powerful that he kept up an army of 80,000 horse. 
Although Rana Sanka, who fought with Firdaws-makanI (Babar) possessed 
much power, Maldeo was superior to him in the number of soldiers and 
the extent of territory ; hence he was always victorious.” 

From the Akbarndma (Lucknow Edition, III, p. 183) we see that 
Moth Raja accompanied in the 22nd year Sadiq Khan (No. 43), Raja 
Askaran, and tlu^ Khan Habshl (No. 135) on the expedition against 
Madhukar (26th Rabl*^ I, 985). In the 28th year he served in the Gujrat 
war with MuzafEar {Akbarndma, III, 422). 

Another daughter of Moth Raja was married to Jaymal, son of 
RupsI (No. 118). 

122. Khwaja Shah Mansur, of Shiraz. 

Mansur was at first muskrif (accountant) of the Khushhu- Khdna 
(Perfume Department). Differences which he had with MuzaSar lOian 
(No. 37) induced Sh. Mansur to go to Jaunpur, where Khan Zaman made 
him his Dlwdn. Subsequently he served Mun''im Khan Khanan in the same 
capacity. After Dlun'^im’s death he worked for a short time with Todar 
Mai in financial matters. In the 21st year (983), he was appointed by 
the emperor Vazir. He worked up all arrears, and applied himself to 
reform the means of collecting the land revenue. The custom then was 
to depend on experienced assessors for the annual rate of the tax ; but 
this method was now found inconvenient, because the empire had become 
greater ; for at different places the assessment differed, and people and 
soldiers suffered losses. For this reason, the Khwaia in the 24th year, 
prepared a new rent roll, based upon the preceding Dahsdla roll, and 
upon the prices current in the 24th year. The empire itself, which did not 
then include Orlsa, Thathah, Kashmir, and the Dakhin, was divided into 
12 parts, called Subas ; and to each suba a sipahsdlar (Military Governor), 
a JOdwan, a Bakhshi (Mihtary Paymaster and Secretary), a Mir ‘^Adl, 
a Sadr, a Kotwdl, a Mir Bohr, and a Wdqi^a Nanis (p. 268) were to be 
appointed. The strictness which the Khwaja displayed towards jaglr- 
holders led to serious results. In the 25th year he lowered the value of 
the jaglrs of the grandees in Bengal by one-fourth of their former value, 
and those in Bihar by one-fifth. As Bengal and South Bihar were thqs 
not completely subjugated, and the Allans stiU mustered large forces 

30 
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in Eastern and Southern Bengal, in OrLsa, and along the Western frontier 
of Bengal, Mansur's rigour was impolitic ; for Akbar's officers looked 
upon the old jaglr emoluments as very moderate rewards for their 
readiness to fight the Af^ans. Akbar some time before, in consideration 
of the troubled state of both provinces, and the notorious climate of 
Bengal, had doubled the allowances of Bengal officers and increased by 
50 'per cent the emoluments of those in Bihar. This Mansur cut down : 
he allowed Bengal officers an increase of 50, and Bihar officers an increase 
of only 20 ‘per cent. He then wrote to Muzafiar to enforce the new arrange- 
ments. But the dissatisfaction was also increased by the innovations 
of the emperor in rehgious matters, and his interference ^vith Suyur^al 
tenures brought matters to a crisis. The jagir-holders in Jaunpur, Bihar, 
and Bengal rebelled. That religious excitement was one of the causes of 
this military revolt, which soon after was confined to Bengal, is best seen 
from the fact that not a single Hindu was on the side of the rebels.^ 
Todar Mai tried to prevent the outbreak by reporting Mansur and charging 
him with unnecessary harshness shown especially towards Ma'-sum 
Khan-i Faranldiudi (No. 157) and Muhammad Tarso (No. 32). Akbar 
deposed Mansur and appointed temporarily Shah Qull Maffiam (No. 45) ; 
but having satisfied himself of the justice of Mansur’s demands, he 
reinstated him in his office, to the great anxiety of the courtiers. 

In the same year, Mirza Muhammad Hakim, at Ma'^sum ^an-i 
Kabuli’s instigation, threatened to invade the Panjab, and Akbar 
prepared to leave for the north. Mansur’s enemies charged him with want 
of loyalty, and showed Akbar letters in the hand\mting of Mirza M. 
Hakim’s Munshi, addressed to Mansur. Accidentally MaUk Sani Hakim’s 
Diwan^ who had the title of Vazir Khan, left his master, and paid his 

* The chief rebel was Khan-i Kabuli, who has been frequently mentioned 

above (pp. 198. 365, 377, 438, etc.). He was a Turhatl Sayyid [ride p. 373, No. 37). His 
uncle, Mirza <; Aziz, had been Vazir under Humayun, and Ma'i.sum himself was the foster- 
brother (koka) of Mirza Muhammad Hakim, Akbar’s brother. Having been involved in 
quarrels with Khwaia Hasan Naqshbandi (p. 339) who had married the widow 
of Mir Shah Abu l-Ma^ali, JIa<;sura, in the 20th year, went to Akbar and was made a 
commander of five Hundred. He distinguished himself in the war with the Af^ana, 
and was wounded in a fight with Kala Pahar. For his bravery he was made a commander 
of One Thousand. In the 24th year, he received Orisa as tuyul, when Mansur and Muzaffar’s 
strictness drove him into rebellion. Historians often call him Afa<:iu)» Khdn-i <;A,« 
“Ma<;sum Khan, the rebel ”. His fights with Muzatlar and Shahbaz have been mentioned 
above. He was at last driven to Bhtlti (p. 365, note), where he died in the 44th year { 1007). 

His son Shujd<i i Kabuli was under Jahangir Thanadar of ( Ihaznin, and a commander 
of Fifteen Hundred under Shahjahan, who bestowed upon him the title of Asad Khan. 
He died in the 12th year of Shahjahan’s reign. His son, Quhad, was a commander of Five 
Hundred. 

The editors of the Pddishahndma, Hd. Bibl. Indica, have entered Shuja’s name twice 
I. b. 304, and p. 308. .Vs he was a Commander of Fifteen Hundred, the second entry is 
wrong. [Regarding his death ride Akbarn. Ill, 810. — B ] 
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respects to Akbar at Sonpat. As he put up with Mansur, new suspicions 
got afloat. Several words which Mansur was said to have uttered, were 
construed into treason, and letters which he was said to have written 
to M. M. Hakim were sent to Akbar. Another letter from Sharaf Beg, 
his collector, was hkewise handed to the emperor, in which it was said 
that Faridun Khan (maternal uncle to M. M. Hakim) had presented the 
Beg to the Mirza. Akbar, though stiU doubtful, at the urgent solicita- 
tions of the grandees, gave orders to arrest Mansur ; he should remain in 
arrest till any of the grandees should stand bail for him ; but as none 
dared to come forw’ard, they ordered the Khidmat Ray (p. 262) to hang 
Mansur on a tree near Sara Kot Khachw'a (beginning of 989).^^ 

This foul murder gave the nobles the greatest satisfaction. But when 
Akbar came to Kabul (10th Rajab 989) he examined into Mansur’s 
treasonable correspondence. It was then found, to the sorrow of Akbar. 
that every letter which had been showm to him had been a forgery, and 
that Mansur was not guilty of even one of the maUcious charges preferred 
against him. 

It is said, though at the time it was perhaps not proved, that Karam" 
’llah, brother of Shahbaz Khan-i Kambu (p. 410, 1. 23), had written the 
letters, chiefly at the instigation of Raja Todar Mai. 

Mansur had been Vazir for four years. 

123. Qutlugh ftadam AjAta-begl.^ 

The Turkish word qutlugh means mubarak, and qadam-i mvharak, 
is the name given to stones bearing the impression of the foot of the 
Prophet. The Tahaqat calls him Qutlu, instead of Qutlugh, which confirms 
the conjectme in note 2, p. 383. 

Qutlugh Qadam Khan was at first in the service of Mirza Kamran, 
and then went over to Humayun. 

In the 9th year of Akbar’s reign, he assisted in the capture of Khwaja 
Mu'^azram, and served in the same year in Malwa against ‘■Abd'* 'Uah 
Khan Uzbak (No. 14). In the battle of Khayrabad, he held a command 
in the van. 

^ So the Akbarndma djfi Khachwa is a village on the road from 

Kamal to Ludhiyana, Lat. 30° 17’"; Long. 76° 53’. In the Ed. Bibl. India of Bada.oni 
(II, pp. 293, 294) the place is called ou/ kajh kot, probably by mistake. Sharaf Beg, 
moreover, is called Musharraf Beg, and a few lines lower, again Sharaf Beg. Bada.oni 
says nothing of Todar Mai's intrigues. Mansur was hanged in the very beginning of 989, 
i.e. the end of the 25th year. The 26th year of Akbar’s reign commences on the Mh Safar 
989 (the Lucknow Edition III, 325, has wrongly 990) ; and the 27th year commences 
15th Safar 990, which in the Bibl. Indica Edit, of Bada.oni {II, p. 300, 1. 2 from below) 
is wrongly called the 28th year. 

“ Akhta means “ a gelding ", and akhta-begi, the officer in charge of the geldings 
(vide No. 66). This title is not to be confounded with the much higher title Atbegi, from 
the Turkish at, a horse ; vide p. 145, A^in 53. 
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In the 19th year, he was attached to Mun‘'iin’s Bengal corps, and was 
present in the battle of Takaroi (p. 406). He was no longer ahve in 1001. 

Has son, Asad (?) Khan, served under Prince Murad in the Dakhin, 
and was killed by a cannon hall before Dawlatabad. 

124. *JAli ftuli Khan. Indarabi. 

Indarab is a town of Southern Qunduz. A straight line drawn from 
Kabul northwards to Talikhan passes nearly through it. 

“JAli Qull had risen under Humayun. When the Emperor left Kabul 
for Qandahar to inquire into the rumours regarding Bayram’s rebellion, 
he appointed Ali Quli governor of Kabul. Later, he went with Humayun 
to India. 

In the first year of Akbar’s reign, he served under ‘^Ali Quli Kban 
Zaman (No. 13) in the war with Hemu, and accompanied afterwards 
Efhizr Khwaia (p. 394, note 1) on his unsuccessful expedition against 
Sikandar Sur. 

In the fifth year, he served under Atga Khan (No. 15), and com- 
manded the van in the fight in which Bapam was defeated. 

The Tabaqat says that he was commander of Tw'o Thousand, and 
was dead in 1001. 

125. <:Adil Khan, son of Shah Muhammad-i Qalati (No. 95). 

He served under Adham Khan (No. 19) in Malwa, and took a part 
in the pursuit of <JAbd‘‘ i-Khan Uzbak. Later, he assisted Muhammad 
Quli Khan Barlas (No. 31) on his expedition against Iskandar Uzbak, 
and was present at the siege of Chitor (p. 397). In the beginning of the 
13th year (Ramazan, 975), Akbar was on a tiger-hunt between Ajmir 
and Alwar. ‘^Adil, who was at that time mu^tdh, i.e., under reprimand 
and not allowed to attend the Darbars, had foUooved the party. A tiger 
suddenly made its appearance, and was on the point of attacking the 
Emperor, when Adil rushed forward and engaged the tiger, putting his 
left hand into its mouth, and stabbing, with the dagger in his right, at the 
animal’s face. The tiger got hold of both hands of his opponent, when 
others came up and killed the brute with swords. In the struggle ‘^Adil 
received accidentally a sword cut. 

He died of his wounds after suffering for four months. In relatin<^ 
his end, Abu ’1-Fazl says that the w^rath of heaven overtook him. He 
had been in love (ta*^alluq-i khdtir) with the wife of his father’s Diwan ; 
but he was not successfxil in his advances. His father remonstrated with 
him, and ‘^Adil in his anger struck at him with a sword. 

Qiydm Khan, brother of ‘^Adil Khan. Jahangir made bim a Khan. 
He served the Emperor as QardwaJbegl, (officer in charge of the drivers). 
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126; Khwaja Gbiyas” ’d-Din [“^Ali Klian, Asaf Khan II] of Qazwin. 

He is not to be confounded vrith Mir Ghiyas“ ’d-Din “iAli Khan 
(No. 161). For his genealogy, vid-e p. 398. The family traced its descent 
to the renowned saint ShaylA Ghiyas" 'd-Din Suhrawardi,^ a descendant 
of Abu Bakr, the Khalifa. 

Khwaja Ghiyas was a man of learning. On his arrival from Persia 
in India, he was made a Bakhshi by Akbar. In 981, he distinguished 
himself in the Gujrati war, and received the title of Asaf Khan. He was 
also made Bakhshi of Gujrat, and served as such under M. ‘’Aziz Koka 
(No. 21). In the 21st year, he was ordered to go with several other 
Amir's to Idar, “ to clear this dependency of Gujrat of the rubbish of 
rebellion.” The expedition was directed against Zamindar Nara*^in 
Das Rathor. In the fight which ensued, the van of the Imperialists gave 
way, and Muqim-i Kaqshbandi, the leader, was killed. The day was 
almost lost, when Asaf, with the troops of the wings, pressed forward and 
routed the enemies. 

In the 23rd year, Akbar sent him to Malwa and Gujrat, to arrange 
with Shihab Khan (No. 26) regarding the introduction of the Dagh 
(pp. 252, 265). 

He died in Gujrat in 989. 

Mirza Nur'^ 'd-Din, his son. After the capture of Khusraw (p. 455) 
Jahangir made Asaf Khan III (No. 98), Nur'* ’d-Din’s uncle, responsible 
for his safety. Nur^ 'd-Din, who was an adherent of the Prince, found 
thus means to visit Khusraw and told him that at the first opportunity 
he would let him escape. But soon after, Khusraw was placed under 
the charge of 1‘^tibar ]^an, one of Jahangir's eunuchs, and Nur'^ ’d-Din 
had to alter his plans. He bribed a Hindu, who had access to Khusraw. 
and sent the Prince a list of the names of such grandees as favoured his 
cause. Ii' four or six months, the number had increased to about 400, 
and arrangements were made to murder Jahangir on the road. But it 
happened that one of the conspirators got offended, and revealed the 
plot to Khwaja IVaisi, Diwan of Prince Khurram, who at once reported 
matters to his august father. Nur“ ’d-Din and Muhammad Sharif, son 
of I‘’timad'‘ 'd-Dawla, and several others were impaled. The paper 
containing the list of names was also brought up ; but Jahangir, at the 
request of Khan Jahan Lodi, threw it into the fire without having read 
it ; “ else many others would have been killed.” 


* Author of the ’l-Ma<!arif. He died at Baghdad in 632. His uncle •i.Abd'* 

’1-XajIb (died 503) was also a famous saint. Wustenfeld's Jacut, III, p. 203. Nafhdt" ’I- Uns, 
pp. its, 544. Safinat'^ (Lahore Edition), pp. 6S1, 683. 
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127. Farnitt Hosayn Khan, son of Q^im Husayn Khan. His father 
was an Uzbak of Khwarazm ; his mother was a sister of Sultan Husayn 
Mirza. 

The Ma^adr and the Tahaqat say nothing about him. A brother of 
his is mentioned in the Alcbarnama (II, p. 335). 

128. Mn‘'in“ ’d-Din [Ahmad] Khan-i Faranlhudi.^ 

Mu*' in joined Humayun’s army when the Emperor left Kabul for 
Hindustan. In the 6th year of Akbar’s reign, he was made Governor of 
Agra during the absence of the Emperor in the Eastern provinces. In 
the 7th year, when *J'Abd" ’llah Khan Uzbak was ordered to re-conquer 
Malwa, Mu'^in was made a Khan. After the conquest, he divided the 
province into khdlisa and jagir lands, and performed this delicate office 
to Akbar’s satisfaction. In the 18th year, Mu*^ in was attached to Mun'^im’s 
Bihar corps. He then accompanied the Kh an Kh anan to Bengal, was 
present in the battle of Takaroi, and died of fever at Gaur (vide p. 407). 

The Tabaqat merely says of him that he had been for some time Mir 
Sdmdn. 

For his son, vide No. 157. 

Bada.oni (III,p. 157) mentions a Jami'’ Masjid built by Mu'-in at Agra. 

129. Muhammad Q,uli Toqba. 

ToqbdH is the name of a Cha^ta*i clan. 

Muhammad Quli served under Adham Khan (No. 19) in the conquest 
of Malwa (end of the 5th and beginning of the 6th year), and in the 
pursuit of Mirza Sharaf" ’d-Din (No. 17) in the 8th year. In the 17th year 
(980) he served in the manqald of the Khan-i Kalan (No. 16).^ In the 20th 


^ Many MSS. have Faranjudl. The Mu^jam mentions a place oCi ji, Farankad, which 
is said to be near Samarqand. 

2 Akbar left Fathpur Sikri for Gujrat, in the 20th Safar 980 (17th year), passed 
over Sanganir (8 miles south of Jaipur), and arrived on the 15th Rabi<i I, at Ajmir. On the 
2nd RabK II. 980, he ordered the Khan-i Kalan (No. 16) to march in advance {manqald), 
and left Ajniir on the 22nd RabK II. Shortly before his arrival at Nagor on the 9th Jumada 
I, Akbar heard that Prince Danyal had been bom at Ajmir on the 2nd Jumada I, 980. 
He reached Patan on the 1st Rajab, 980, and Ahmadabad on the 14th of the same month. 
In the middle of Sha<Jban, 980, the fight at .Samal tookplace with Ibrahim Husayn Mirza. 
On the 25th Sha<J ban, Akbar reached Baroda, and arrived at Surat on the 7th Ramazan, 
980. On the 18th Ramazan, 980, >Iirza Aziz defeated Muhammad Husayn Mirza and the 
Fuladis at Patan. Surat surrendered on the 23rd Shawwal. 

There are serious discrepancies in the MSS. regarding the day and year of Prince 
Danyal’s birth. The T-uzuk (Sayyid Ahmad’s edition, p. 15) has the lOth Jumada I, 

979, which has been given above on p. 309. Badd,onl (II, p. 139) ha?, the 2nd Jumada I, 

980. The Akbarndma has the 2nd Jumada I, and relates the event as having taken place 
in 980 The MSS. of the Sawdnih also place the event in 980, but say that Danyal was 
bom on the 2nd Jumada I, 979. 

On the 6th Zi Qa^Ida, 980, the 18th year of Akbar’s reign commences. After the tjld-i 
Qurban (10th Zi Hijjah, 980) Akbar returned over Patan and Jalor to Agra, which he 
reached on the 2nd Safar, 981. After this, Muhammad Husayn Mirza invaded Gujrat, 
and took Bahronch and Kambha,it, but was defeated by Qulij Khan and S. Hamid (No. 78). 
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year, he was attached to corps, and was present in the battle of 

Takaroi, and the pursuit of the Afghans to Bhadrak (p. 375). 

130. Mihr ‘^Ali Khan Sildoz. 

Sildoz is the name of a Chag^ta*! clan. According to the Tabaqat, 
he was at first in Bayram’s service. In the end cf 966, Akbar sent him 
to Fort Chanadh (Chunar) which Jamal Khan, the Afghan Commander, 
wished to hand over to the Imperiahsts for a consideration {mde Bada,oni 
II, 32). Akbar oSered him five parganas near Jaunpur, but Jamal did 
not deem the oSer sufficiently advantageous, and delayed hlihr ‘•Ali 
with vain promises. Mihr ‘^Ali at last left suddenly for Agra. 

On his journey to Chanadh, he had been accompanied by the Historian 
Bada,oni, then a young man, to whom he had given lodging in his house 
at Agra. On his return from the Fort, Bada.oni nearly lost his life during 
a sudden storm whilst on the river. Bada.oni calls him Mihr ‘^AIi Beg, 
and says that he was later made a Khan and Governor of Chitor. 

He served under Adham Khan (No. 10) in MMwa, and in the Gujrat 
wars of 980 and 981. In the 22nd year, Akbar was on a hunting tour near 
Hisar, and honoured him by being his guest. In the following year, he 
attended Sakina Banu Begum, whom Akbar sent to Kabul to advise 
his brother, Mirza Muhammad Hakim. In the 25th year, he served 
imder Todar Mai against the rebel *JArab. 

The Tabaqat makes him a Commander of Fifteen Hundred, and says 
that he was dead in 1001. 

131. Khwaia Ibrahini-i Badakhshi. 

He IS not mentioned in the Mabdsir and the Tabaqat. From the 
Akbarndma (II, p. 207) we see that he was Jagirdar of Sakit (in the 
Mainpuri District). Near this town there were eight villages inhabited 
by robbers. In consequence of numerous complaints, Ahbar resolved 
to surprise the dacoits. A great number were killed, and about one 
thousand of them were burnt m dwellings in which they had fortified 
themselves. Akbar exposed himself to great dangers ; no less than seven 

Ikhtiyar^ ’1-Muik also appeared and marched upon Ahmadabad. Muhammad Husayn 
Mirza joined him. Both besieged Ahmadabad. Akbar now resolved again to go to Gujrat. 
This is the famous nine days’ march (24th- RabK II, 981, to 4th Jumada I, 981) ; vide 
p. 458, note. Muhammad Husayn Mirza was captured and killed, apparently without the 
order of the Emperor. Ikhtiyar was also killed. Akbar then returns, and arrives, after 
an absence of forty-three days, at Fathpur Sikri, 8th Jumada II, 981. 

It has been above remarktd (p. 406, 1. 24) that the Lucknow Edition of the Akbarndma 
is not a trustworthy edition. An extraordinary error occurs in the events of the 17th year. 
The editors have divided the work into three, instead of two parts — the A*’in-i Akbari, 
is the third part — and have ended their second volume with the birth of Danyal (2nd 
Jumada I, 980). Their third volume opens with the beginning of the 18th year (6th 
Zi Qa*’da, 980). Hence they have omitWthe important events which took place between 
those two days, viz., the conquest of Gujrat and the first defeat of the Mirz^. 
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arrows struck in kis shield, and his elephant fell with one foot in a grain 
pit, which threw the officer who was seated behind him with much force 
upon him. The fight chiefly took place in a tdllage called in the MSS. 

j or j.-*- 

-o' • -o' / 

The Tahaqdt mentions a Sultan Ibrahim of Awba (near Hirat) among 
Akbar's grandees. His name is not given in the A‘'In. He was the 
maternal uncle of Nizam’^ 'd-Din Ahmad, author of the Tahaqdt. He 
conquered Kama, on and the Daman-i Koh. 

132. Salim Khan Kakar.^ 

Several MSS. of the A'^in call him SaTim Khan KdJcar '^AU. The 
Akharndma calls him Salim Khan Kdkar, or merely Salim Khan, or Salim 
Khan Sirmur. The Tahaqdt has Salim Khan Sirmur Afghan. 

He served in the beginning of the 6th year in the conquest of Malwa, 
and later under Mu‘’izz“ T-Mulk (No. 61) in Audh, and was present in 
the battle of Khayrabad. In 980, he took a part in the fight of Sarnal. 
He then served in Bengal, and was jagirdar of Tajpur. In the 28th year, 
he accompanied Shahbaz ^^an (No. 80) to Bhati. As there were no 
garrisons left in Upper Bengal, Vazir Khan having gone to the frontier 
of Orisa, Jabari {vide p. 400, note 2) made an inroad from Kuch Bihar 
into Ghoraghat, and took Tajpur from Salim’s men, and Purni,a from the 
relations of Tarso Khan (No. 32). Jabari moved as far as Tanda. 
The Kotwf I, Hasan ‘^Ali, was sick, and Shaylffi Allah Bajffish Sadr fled 
in precipitate haste. Fortunately, Shaylh Farid arrived, and Jabari 
withdrew to Tajpur. In the 32nd' year, Salim served under Matlab 
Khan (No. 83) against the Tarikis, and shortly after, in the 33rd year, 
under Sadiq Khan against the same Af^an rebels. 

He was no longer alive in 1001. 

133. Habib ^AU Khan. 

He is not to be confounded wdth the Habib ‘^Ali Khan mentioned 
on p. 4G6. 

Habib was at first in the service of Bayram ^an. In the third year 
vffien Akbai had marched to Agra, he ordered Habib to assist Qiya Khan 
(No. 33) in the conquest. Towards the end of the fourth year, Akbar sent 
him against Rantanbhur. This fort, bad formerly been in the possession of 
the Af^ans, and Salim Shah had appointed Jhujhar Khan governor. 
On Akbar’s accession, Jh. saw' that he would not be able to hold it against 
the Imperiahsts, and handed it over to Hay Surjan (No. 96), who was then 
in the serffice of Rana Udai Singh. But Habib had to raise the siege. 

Parokb, nineteen kos &outh of Siyalkot. — B ] 

[* Should be Ormar . — B ] 
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Abu ’1-Fazl attributes this want of success partly to fate, partly to the 
confusion which Bayram’s fall produced. 

In the 6th year (968) he served under Adham (No. 19), in Malwa. 
According to the Tabaqat, he died in 970. 

134. Jagmal, younger brother of Raja Bihar! Mai (No. 23). 

He must not be confoimded with No. 218. Jagmal was mentioned 
on p. 348. In the 8th year, he was made governor of Mirtha. In the 
18th year, when Akbar marched to Patan and Ahmadabad, he was put 
in command of the great camp. 

His son Kangdr. He generally lived with his uncle Raja Bihar! 
Mai at Court. MTien Ibrahim Husayn Dllrza threatened to invade the 
Agra District, he was ordered by the Raja to go to Dihl!. In the 18tli 
year, he joined Akbar at Patan. In the 21st year, he accompanied Man 
Singh's expedition against Rana Partab. Later, he served in Bengal, 
chiefly under Shahbaz Khan (No. 80). When Shahbaz returned unsuccess- 
fully from Bhat! (p. 438) Kangar, Sajyid “^Abd" 'llah Khan (No. 189), 
Raja Gopal Mirzada ‘^Al! (No. 152) met a detachment of rebels, and 
mistook them for their own men. Though surprised, the Imperialists 
held their ground and killed Nawruz Beg Qaqshal, the leader. They then 
joined Shahbaz, and arrived after a march of eight days at Sherpur 
Murcha. 

According to the Tabaqat, Kangar was in 1001 a Commander of Two 
Thousand. The phraseology of some MSS. implies that he was no longer 
alive in 1001. 

135. Ulugh Khan Habshi, formerly a slav'e of Sultan Malunud of 
Gujrat. 

Ulugh Khan is Turkish for the Persian Khdn-i Kaldn (the great 
Khanh 

He rose to dignity under Mahmud of Gujrat. The word Habshi, 
for which MSS. often have BadaUhshl, implies that he was of Abyssinian 
extraction, or a eunuch. In the 17th year, when Akbar entered for the 
first time Ahmadabad, he was one of the first Gujrat! nobles that joined 
the Imperialists. 

In the 22nd year, he served with distinction under Sadiq (No. 43) 
against Raja Madhukar Bundela, Zamindar of Undcha. In the 24th 
year, he followed Sadiq who had been ordered to assist Raja Todar Mai 
on his expedition against the rebel ‘■Arab (Niyabat Khan) in Bihar. He 
commanded the left wing in the fight in which Khab!ta (p. 383, note 1) 
was killed. 

He died in Bengal. 
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136. Maqsud "^Ali Kor. 

The Tabaqat says that Maqsud was at first in Bayram Khan’s service. 
He had been dead for a long time in 1001. 

From the Ahharndma (II, 96) we see that he served under Qiya Kh an 
(No. 33) in the conquest of Gwaliyar. 

137. ^bnl Khan . 

From the Akharndma (II, p. 450, last event of the 15th year of Akbar’s 
reign) we see that Qabul Khan had conquered the District of Bhimbar 
on the Kashmir frontier. One of the Zamindars of the District, named 
Jalal, made his submission, and obtained by flattery a great power over 
Qabul, who is said to have been a good-hearted Turk. Jalal not only 
managed on various pretexts to send away Qabul’s troops, but also his 
son Yadgar Husayn (No. 338), to Nawshahra. The Zamindars of the 
latter place opposed Yadgar, and wounded him in a fight. Exhausted 
and wounded as he was, Yadgar managed to escape and took refuge 
with a friendly Zamindar. About the same time Jalal collected his men 
and fell over Qabul, and after a short struggle killed him (5th Eamazan, 
978). 

Akbar ordered Khan Jahan to invade the District. The lands of the 
rebellious Zamindars were devastated and summary revenge was taken 
on the ringleaders. 

Yadgar Husayn recovered from his wounds. He is mentioned below 
among the commanders of Two Thousand. 

The Akharndma mentions another Qabul Khan among the officers 
who served in the Afg^ian war in Bengal under Mim'^im Kl^an Khanan. 
He was present in the battle of Takaro,i and pursued the Afgjians under 
Todar Mai to Bhadrak (p. 406). 

Neither of the two Qabul Khans is mentioned in the Tabaqdt and the 
Ma^dsir. 


Commanders of Nine Hundred.^ 

138. Kuchak ‘•Ali Khan-i Kolabi. 

Koldb is the name of a town and a district in Bada^shan, long. 70°, 
lat. 30°. The District of Kolab lies north of BadalAshan Proper, from 
which it is separated by the ‘^Amu (Oxus) ; but it was looked upon as 
part of the kingdom of Badalffishan. Hence Kuchak ‘^Ali is often called 
in the Akharndma Kuchak ‘^All Khan-i Badakhshl. 

* Not all MSS. of the A*in have these v/ords ; they count the officers from No. 138 
to 175 amongst the Hazaris. But the best MSS. have this mansab. In the lists of grandees 
in the Pddishdhndma also the mansab of Nine Hundred occurs. 
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He served under Mun'’im Khan Zaman, and was present at the 
reconciliation of Baksar (Buxar) in the 10th year. 

He also served under Mun'’im Khan iu Bengal, and held a command 
in the battle of Takaro.i (p. 406). 

His sons are mentioned below, No. 148 and No. 380. 

139. Sabdal Khan. Sumbul, a slave of Humayun. 

140. Saysdd Muhammad, Mix *^*4.(11, a Sayyid of Amroha. 

Amroha, formerly a much more important town than now, belongs 

to the Sarkar of Sambal. Its Sayyids belonged to old famihes of great repute 
throughout India. Mir Sayyid Muhammad had studied the Hadis and 
law under the best teachers of the age. The father of the Historian 
Bada,oni was his friend. Akbar made Sayyid Muhammad, Mir ‘^Adl. 
When the learned were banished from Court (ikhraj-i ''ulamd) he was 
made governor of Bhakkar.'^ He died there two years later in 984 {vide 
Nos. 119 and 251). 

From the Akbarndma, we see. that S. Muhammad with other Amroha 
Sayyids served, in the 18th year, under S. Mahmud of Barha in the 
expedition against Raja Madhukar. 

He advised the Historian Bada,oni to enter the military service of the 
emperor, instead of trusting to learning and to precarious Madad-i 
ma^dsh tenures, an advice resembling that of lAbd" ’1-Ghaffar {vide 
No. 99, p. 454). S. Muhammad’s sons were certainly all in the army ; 
vide Nos. 251, 297, 363. 

141. Bazawl Khan, MIrza MIrak, a Razawl Sayyid of Mashhad. 

He was a companion of Kh an Zaman (No. 13). In the 10th year, he 

went to the camp of the Imperialists to obtain pardon for his master. 
When in the 12th year Khan Zaman again rebelled, Mlrza MIrak was 
placed under the charge of Khan Baqi Khan (No. 60), but fled from his 
custody (at Dihll, Badd,anl II, 100). After Khan Zaman’s death, he was 
captured, and Akbar ordered him daily to be throwm before a mast 
elephant ; but the driver was ordered to spare him as he was a man of 
illustrious descent. This was done for five days, when at the intercession 
of the courtiers he was set at liberty. Shortly afterwards he received a 
mansab, and the title of Razawl Khan. In the 19th year, he was made 
Dlwan of Jaunpur, and in the 24th year, Ba^shl of Bengal in addition 
to his former duties. 

At the outbreak of the Bengal Military Revolt (25th year), he was 
with Muzaffar Khan (No. 37). His harsh behaviour towards the dis- 
satisfied grandees is mentioned in the histories as one of the causes of 
1 In 983, the 20th year (Akbarndma III, 138). Badd.oni {III, p. 75) has 984. 
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tlie revolt. When the rebels had seceded (9tli Zl Hijiah, 987) and gone 
from Tanda to Gaur, Muzafiar sent Eazawi Khan, Ray Patr Das (No. 196) 
and iMir Abroad Munsbi to them to try to bring them back to obedience. 
Things took indeed a good turn, and everything might have ended 
peacefully when some of Ray Patr Das’s Rajputs said that the opportunity 
should not be thrown away to kill the whole lot. Ray Patr Das mentioned 
this to Eazawi Khan, and through him, it appears, the rebels heard of it. 
They took up arms and caught Ray Patr Das. Razawi Khan and Mir 
Ahmad MunshI surrendered themselves. 

The Ma^dsir says that nothing else is known of Razawi Khan. The 
Tabaqdt says that he was a Commander of Two Thousand, and was 
dead in 1001. 

Mtrza Mirak is not to be confounded with Mirak Khan, “ an old 
grandee, who died in 975 ” (Tabaqdt) ; or with Mirak Bahddur (208). 

Shahjahan conferred the title of Razawi Khan on Sayyid ‘’Ali. son of 
Sadr“ s’-Sudur Miran S. Jalal of Bukhara. 

142. Mirza Najat Klian, brother of Sayyid Barka, and 

149. Mirza Husayn Khan, his brother. 

Both brothers, according to the Tabaqdt, were dead in 1001. Their 
names are often uuongly given in MSS., which call them Najdbat, instead 
of Najdt, and Hasan instead of Husayn. 

From the Akbarndma (I, 411) we see that both brothers accompanied 
Humayun on his march to India. 

Mirza Najat served, in the 10th year, against Khan Zaman (No. 13). 
In the end of the 21st year, he was attached to the corps which under 
Shihab Khan (No. 26) moved to Khandesh. the king of which. Raja 
‘’All Khan, had shown signs of disaffection. Later, he served in Bengal. 
When the Mihtary Revolt broke out. Baba Khan Qaqshal (vide, p. 399, 
note 2), Jabarl (p. 400), Vazir Jamil (No. 200), Sa‘'Id-i Toqba‘1, and other 
grandees, marched on the 9th ZI Hijja, 987, from Tanda to Gaur across 
the Ganges. Mir Najat was doubtful to which party to attach himself ; 
and when Muzaffar sent his grandees [Mir Jamah' ’d-Din Husayn Inju 
(No. 1G4), Razawi Khan (No. 141), Timur Khan (No. 215), Ray Patr Das 
(No. 196), Mir Adharn, Husayn Beg, Hakim Abu ’1-Fath (No. 112), 
Khwaia Shams" 'd-Din (No. 159), Ja'ifar Beg (No. 98), Muhammad 
Quli Turkman (No. 203), Qasim Khan-i Sistani, “^Iwaz Bahadur, Zulf 
‘■All Yazdi, Sayyid Abu Is-haq-i Safawi (No. 384), Muzaffar Beg, etc.] 
to the banks of the Ganges, where the rebels had drawn up their army, 
Mir Najat stayed vdth Vazir Jamil, although Muzaffar, who was Najat’s 
father-in-law, fully expected him to join. He must have soon after left 
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the rebels and gone to Southern Bengal ; for in the end of the 25th year 
he was at Satgaw (Hugh). Abu '1-Fazl mentions him together with 
Murad Khan at Fathabad (No. 34), and Qiya Khan in Orlsa (No. 33), 
as one of the fewthat represented Imperialism in Bengal {Akbarn. Ill, 291). 
But these three were too powerless to check the rebels. Murad died, and 
Qiya was soon after killed b}’' the Allans under Qutlu, who looked upon 
the revolt as his opportunity. Mir Najat also was attacked by Qutlu 
and defeated near Salimabad (Sulavmanabad), S. of Bardwan. He fled 
to the Portuguese governor of Hugh.^ Baba Khan Qaqshal sent one 
of his officers to get hold of Najat ; but the officer hearing of Qutlu’s 
victory, attacked the ^Vf^ans near Mangalkot, N.E. of Bardwan. Qutlu, 
however, was again \’ictorious. 

143. Sa3r3rid Hashim, son of Sayyid Mahmud of Barha. Vide 
No. 105, p. 461. 

144. ^azl Khan-i Badattshi. 

In MSS., Gkazi is often altered to Qazl, and BadalAsln to BaMshi, 
and as Ghazi Khan's first title was QazJ Khan, his name is often con- 
founded with No. 223. Other Ghdzi Khans have been mentioned above, 
on pp. 396, 418. 

GhazI Iran's name was Qazi Nizam. He had .studied law and Hadis, 
under Mulla '^Isain'^ 'd-Din Ibrahim, and was looked upon as one of the 
most learned of the age. He was also the murid of Shaykh Husayn of 
Khwarazm. a renowned Sufi. His acquirements procured him access to 
the court of Sulayman, king of Badaklishan (No. 5), who conferred upon 
him the title of QdA Khan. At the death of Humayun, Sulayman, wishing 
to profit by the distracted state of the country, moved to Kilbul and 
besieged Mun'^im (No. II). After the siege had lasted for some time, 
Sulayman sent Qazi to Mun'^im to prevail on him to surrender. But 
Mun'^im detained him for several days, and treated him “ to the most 
sumptuous fare, such as Badakhshis cannot enjoy even in peaceful times ”. 
The good dinners made such an impression on Qazi Khan that he advised 
Sulayman to raise the siege, as there was no lack of provisions in the 
fort. Sulayman thereupon returned to Badakhshan. 

Subsequently Qazi ^an left his master, and went to India. At Khanpur 
he was introduced to the emperor on his return from Jaunpur (Al-harn., 
Ill, 85). He received several presents, and was appointed Panvdnchl 
writer (p. 273). Akbar soon discovered in him a man of great insight, 
and made him a Commander of One Thousand. He also bestowed upon 


The MSS. of the Akbarnama call him Bartab Bur Firing!, or Pariah Firing!. 
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him the title of Ghazi Khan, after he had distinguished himself in several 
expeditions. 

In the 21st year, Ghazi Khan co mm anded the left wing of Man Singh’s 
corps in the war with the Rana. Though his wing gave way, he returned 
with the troops and joined the van, and fought bravely. He then received 
Awadh as tuyvl, and distinguished himself in Bihar against the rebellious 
grandees. 

He died at Awadh in the 29th year (992) at the age of seventy, about 
the same time that Sultan ^waja died (No. 108). 

Ghazi Khan is the author of several works {vide Bada,oni III, 153). 

The sijda, or prostration, which formed so important a part in the 
ceremonies of the Court, was his invention {vide p. 167, note). 

His son Husdm^ ’d-Bin. Akbar made kirn a Commander of One 
Thousand, and sent him with the Khan Khanan (No. 29) to the Dakhin. 
Suddenly a change came over Husam, and though a young man, he 
expressed to the commander his wish to resign the service and live as 
a faqir at the tomb of Nizam'^ ’d-Dln Awliya in Dihli. The Khan Khanan 
persuaded him in vain to give up this mad idea ; but Husam next day 
laid aside his clothes, smeared his body with clay and mud, and 
wandered about in the streets and bazars. Akbar permitted his resigna- 
tion. Ilusam lived for thirty years as an ascetic in Dihli. Khwaja Baqi 
Billah (born at Kabul and buried at Dihli) conferred on him power of 
“ guiding travellers on the road of piety ”. He died in 1034. His wife 
was Abu ’l-Fazl’s sister. She gave at the request of her husband her 
ornaments to Darwishes, and fixed an annual sum of 12,000 Rupees as 
allowance for the ceU of her husband. Vide Tuzuk, p. 80. 

145. Farhat ]^an, Mihtar Saka,i, a slave of Humayun. 

The MSS. have Saka^l and Sakaht. Farhat Khan is first mentioned in 
the war between Humayun and Mirza Kamran, when many grandees 
joined the latter. In a fight. Beg Baba of Kolab lifted up his sword to 
strike Humayun from behind. He missed and was at once attacked 
by Farhat, and put to flight. When Humayun left Labor on his march 
to Sarhind, where Sikandar Khan was, Farhat was appointed Shiqddr of 
Lahor.^ Subsequently, Mir Shah Abu ’1-Ma*^ali was appointed Governor 
of Labor. He sent away Farhait, and appointed his own men instead. 
Farhat therefore joined Prince Akbar on his arrival in the Panjab. 

1 Akharnama I, 416. At the same time, SCr Babu.s (No. 73) was appointed Fawjdar 
of the Panjab, Mirza Shah Sultan was made Amin, and Mihtar Jawhar, treasurer. 

Humayun was on the 29th Muharram, 962, at Bigram, ?rossed the Indus on the 5th 
Safar, when Bayram anired from Kabul, waa at Labor on the 2nd RabiS II, and at 
Sarhind, on the 7th Rajab. 
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After Akbar’s accession, Farhat was made Tuyulddr of Korra. He 
distinguished himself in the war with Muhammad Husayn Mirza near 
Ahma^abad. When the Mirza was brought in a prisoner, Farhat refused 
him a drink of water which he had asked for ; but Akbar gave him some 
of his own water, and remonstrated with Farhat for his cruelty. In the 
19th year, he served in Bihar and was made jagirddr of Ara. In the 
21st year (984), Gajpatl (p. 437) devastated the district. Far! .ng Khan. 
Farhat’s son, marched against him, but was repulsed and slain. Farhat 
then moved against the enemy to avenge the death of his son, but met 
with the same fate (vide No. 80). 

146. Khmi Khan. Ustad JalabI (?), of Rum. 

He is not mentioned in the Tabaqdt and the Ma*’dsir, and but rarely 
in the Akbamdtna. In the 20th year, he and BaqI Khan (No. 60) and 
‘■Abd'^’r-Rahman Beg (No. 186) accompanied a party of Begams from Court 
on their road to Makkah. The party consisted of Gulbadan Begam, Salima 
Sultan Begam, HajI Begam, Gul'-azar Begam, Sultan Begam (wife of 
Mirza *;Askari), Umm Kulsum Begam (granddaughter of Gulbadan 
Begam), Gujnar Ag^a (one of Babar’s rvdves), Bibi Safiya, Bibi Sarw-i 
Sahi and Shaham Ag^a (wives of Humayun), and Salima Khanum 
(daughter of Khizr Khvyaja). They left in Rajab, 983. 

Rami Khan has also been mentioned above (No. 111). 

147. Samanji Khan Qurghhji (vide No. 100). 

He was a grandee of Humayun. During the reign of Akbar, he reached 
the dignity of a Commander of Fifteen Hundred. The Tabaqdt says he 
was, in 1001, a Commander of 2,000. In the same work he is called 
a Mughul. 

In the beginning of the 6th year (middle of 968) he served in Malwa 
under Adham Klian (No. 19) and was present in the battle of Sarangpur. 
In the 9th year, he accompanied Muhammad Qasim Kh an-i Nishapuri 
(No. 40) and pursued ‘^Abd'* 'llah Khan Uzbak (No. 14). In the 13th year, 
he was ordered, together wdth Ashraf Kh an Mir MuushJ (No. 74), to go 
to Rantanbhur and suppress the disturbances created by Mirza 
Muhammad Husayn in Malwa. Later, he held a.jdgir in Ara.^ He joined 
at first the rebellious grandees, but convincing himself of their selfishness, 
he went back to the Imperial camp. 

In the 39th year, he was allowed to come to Court, and died a few 
years later. His sons received employments in the army. 

From the Akbarndma (III, 156) we see that he also served in the 

' The Ma^anir liaa Awmlh. At the outbreak of the Bengal Military Revolt, he was 
Jagirdar of the Ara District {Akham. Ill, 244). 
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21st year under ^an Jahan (Xo. 24) and was present in the battle of 
Ag Mahall. In the 30th year, he was in Malwa and was ordered to join the 
Dakhin corps. Two years later, he served under Shihab Eihan (No. 26) 
against Raja Madhukar. 

148. Shahbeg Khan, son of Kuchak “^All Khan of Badakhshan 
(Nos. 138 and 380). 

His name is not given in the Ma‘'dsir and the Tabaqdt. Amir Beg, 
a Pansadi under Shahjahan, appears to be his son. 

149. Mirza Husayn ^an, brother of Mirza Najat Khan {vide No. 142). 

150. Hakim Zanbil, brother of Mirza Muhammad Tabib of Sabzwar. 

Zanbil means “ a basket ”. In the list of the physicians of the Court, 

lower down, he is called Hakim Zanbil Beg. Bada,oni says, he was a 
muqarrih, or personal attendant on the emperor.^ 

151. Khndawand Khan-i Dakhinl. 

Khudawand Khan was a Nizamshahl Grandee. As his father was born 
at Mash,had, Kh. is often called Mash,hadii. He was of course a Shi'^ah. 

He was a man of imposing stature, and well knowm for his personal 
courage. When Khwaja Mirak of Isfahan, who had the title of Chingiz 
Khan, was the Vakil of Murtaza Nizam Shah, rose to dignity. He 
held several districts in Barar as jagir. The Masjid of Rohankhera ® 
was built by him. 

In 993, when Mir ^lurtaza of Sabzwar (No. 162) commanded the 
army of Barar, and was no longer able to withstand Salabat Khan Chirgis 
in the Dakhin, Kh. accompanied M. Murtaza to Hindustan. Both were 
well received by Akbar, and was made a Commander of One Thousand. 
He received Patan in Gujrat as tuyiil. 

He was married to .Abu 'l-Fazl’s sister, and died at Kari in the end 
of the 34th year, before the middle of 998 {Badd,onl II, 372, where in the 
Tdri^ of his death the word Dakhinl must be written without an k). 

Once Abu ’1-Fazl had invited several grandees, Khudawand among 
them. The dishes placed before Kh. contained fowls and game and different 
kinds of vegetables, whilst the other guests had roast meat. He remarked 
it, took offence, and W'ent away. Although Akbar assured him that 
Abu ’i-Fazl had treated him to fowls and game according to a Hindustani 
custom, Kh. disliked Abu ’1-Fazl, and never went again to his house. 
“ Hence Dakhinis are notorious in Hindustan for stupidity.” 

* The Edit. Eibl. Indica of Bada.onI (III, 104) calls him wrongly Hakim Zlnal Shirazl. 
Zinal 18 the reading of bad MSS and Sabzivari is often altered to Shirazl. Other bad MSS. 
have Ranhal. 

* Rohankhera lies in West Barar, in the district of Buldana. In Abu ’l-FazTa list 
of pargauas in Sarkar Talingana, there is one called Qiryat-i J^adcivand Khan. 
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The Tabaqat puts Kh. among the Commanders of Fifteen Hundred, 
and says that he died in 995. The Ma*'asir has 997. 

152. Ifflrzada “’All Khan, son of Muhtaram Beg.^ 

He served in the 9th year in Malwa during the expedition against 
“■Abd^ llah Kh an L zbak (Xo. 14). In the 17th year, he served in the 
Gujrat war under the Kh an-i Kalan (Xo. 16). Two years later, he com- 
manded an expedition agaiirst Qasim Kh an Kasu, who with a corps of 
Allans ravaged the frontiers of Bihar. In the 23rd j^ear, he accompanied 
Shahbaz Khan in the war with Rana Partab." He then served in Bdiar 
under Khan-i A'^zam (25th year) and in Bengal under Shahbaz Khan {vide 
Xo. 134, p. 483). In the 30th year (993) he was present in the fight with 
Qutlu near Mangalkot (Bardwan). In the 31st year, he was ordered to 
join Qasim Khan (Xo. 59), who was on his way to Kashmir. Xot long 
after, in 995 (32nd year) he was killed in a fight with the Kashmiris 
who defeated an Imperial detachment under Savyid “^Abd" dlah Khan 
(Xo. 189). 

Bada,oni (III, p. 326) says he was a poet. He places his death in 996. 

153. Sa'^adat Mirza, son of Khizr Khwaia Khan (p. 394, note). 

154. Shimal ^an Chela. 

Chela means “ a slave ”. The Tabaqat says he was a Quichi, or armour- 
bearer of the emperor, and a genial companion. He was made a Hazdrl. 
and was no longer alive in 1001. 

In the 9th year, he assisted in the capture of Khwaia Mu'^azzam, 
In the 20th year, he servetl in the war against Chandr Sen, during which 
Jalal Khan (Xo. 213) had lost his life, and afterwards under Savyid 
Ahmad (Xo. 91) and Shahbaz (Xo. 80) in the e.xpedition to Siwana. 

155. Shah Ghazi Khan, a Savvid from Tabriz. 

The Tabaqat calls him a Turkman, and says, he was dead in 1001. He 
served in the 19th year with Mirzada ‘•^Ui Khiln (Xo. 152) against Qa.sim 
Khan Kasu. 

He may be the Shah Ghazi Khan mentioned below under Xo. 161. 

156. Fazil Khan, son of Kh an-i Kalan (Xo. 16). 

He was mentioned above, on p. 339. 

157. Ma'isuni Khan, son of lilu'^in'* 'd-Din Ahmad Faraukhiidi 
(Xo. 128). 

He is not to be. confounded with iMa''Sum Khan-i Kabuli (p. 47G, note). 

^ Ho also called MirStd <?Ail Khan. My text edition has wron^^ly Mirza <^All 
Khan. For Muhtaram many ^ISS. road wronely Mahram. 

Hitj father, Muhtaram was a i^randee of Humdyun’s Court. 

“ Generally calksl in the Histories Kand Ktkd. 


31 
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Ma‘'suin was made a Hazdri on the death of his father, and received 
^azipur as tuyul. He joined Todar Mai in Bihar, though anxious to go 
over to the rebels (pp. 376-7). Not long afterwards, Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim, Akbar’s brother, threatened to invade the Panjab, and as the 
emperor had resolved to move personally against him, Ma'^sum thought 
it opportune to rebel. He seized Jaunpur and drove away Tarso Khan’s 
men (No. 32). As Akbar kad known him from a child, he was inclined 
to pardon him, provided he left Jaunpur, and accepted Awadh as tuyul. 
This M. did f but he continued to recruit, and when Shah Quli Ma^am 
and Eaja Bir Bar had failed to bring him to his senses, Shahbaz Khan, on 
hearing of his conduct, determined to pimish him. The events of the 
expedition have been related on p. 437. 

After his defeat near Awadh, M. threw himself into the town ; but 
as several rebel chiefs had left him, he absconded, vdthout even taking his 
family with him. He applied to two ZamTndars for assistance ; but the 
first robbed him of his valuables, and the latter waylaid him, and had it 
not been for a bribe, M. would not have escaped. About this time one 
of his friends of the name of Maqsud joined him and supplied him with 
funds. M. collected men and surprised and plundered the town of 
Bahra,ich. Vazir Khan (No. 41) and others moved from Hajipur against 
him ; but M. escaped them. After plundering the town of Muhammada- 
bad, he resolved to surprise Jaunpur, when the tu}mldars of the district 
marched against him. Being hard pressed, he apphed to M. ‘^Aziz Koka 
(No. 21) to intercede for him. Akbar again pardoned him, and gave him 
the Pargana MihsI, Sarkar Champaran, as tuyul. But M. continued in a 
rebellious attitude, and when M. '•Aziz prepared to punish him, he applied 
for leave to go to Con’d. He arrived, in the 27th year, in Agra, and was 
again pardoned, chiefly at the request of Akbar’s mother. 

Soon after, on going home one night from the Darbar, he was killed 
on she road An inquiry was ordered to be held, but without result, and 
people believed that Akbar had connived at the murder Compare with 
this the fate of Nos. 61 and 62, two other Bihar rebels. 

158. Tolak ^an Ouchin. 

Tolak commenced to serve Babar. He joined Humayun on his return 
from Persia. MTien the emperor had seized on Kabul, and M. Karam 
came near the town under the mask of friendship, many of Humayun’s 
grandees went over to him, and the emperor was obliged to retreat 
northwards to Zahak ( [^) and Bamiyan, where he hoped to fin d 
faithful officers. He sent, however, Tolak and several others to Kabul, 
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to bring him correct information, but Tolak alone returned. For his 
faithfulness he was made Qurbegi. 

Tolak accompanied Humayun to India. After the emperor’s death, 
he belonged to those who supported the young Akbar, and was instru- 
mental in the capture at a dinner party of Mir Shah Abu ’l-Ma'-ali. After- 
wards, T. went to Kabul, where he remained for a long time. In the 7th 
year of Akbar's reign, he was suddenly imprisoned by the young and 
hasty GhanI Khan, son of Mun‘’im Khan (No. 11), who was in charge of 
Kabid. Tolak managed to escape, and went to Baba Khatun, his jagir, 
collecting men to take revenge on Ghani. A favourable opportunity 
presented itself when ^ani one day had left Kabul for a place called 
Khwaja Sayj’aran 4^1 »i-), to waylay a caravan from Balli. He 

was just feasting with his companions, when Tolak Khan feU upon 
them. Ghani, who was drunk, was caught, and Tolak marched to Khwaja 
Awash a place two kos distant from Kabul. But he was 

opposed by Fazll Beg(Mun‘iim’s brother) and his son Abu l-Fath (called 
wrongly ‘^Abd'^'l-Fatk, on p. 318), and thought it ad\-isahle to let Ghani 
go. Ghani immediately collected men and pursued Tolak, who now prepared 
himself to go to Hindustan. Ghani overtook him near the Ab-i Ghorband 
and killed Baba Quchin, and several other relations and friends of Tolak. 
Tolak himself and his son Isfandiyar managed to cut their way 
through the enemies, and arrived safely in India. Akbar gave Tolak 
a jagir in Malwa, where La remained for a long time. 

In the 28th year, T. served under Khan Khanan (No, 29) in Malwa 
and Gujrat,and defeated Sayyid Dawlatin Kambha,it. He distinguished 
himself in the fights with Muzaffar, and served under Qulij Khan (No, 42) 
in the conquest of Bahroch, In the 30th year, he was attached to the 
corps which under JI, Aziz Koka was to be sent to the Dakhin, Having 
indulged in slander during the disagreement between M. ‘’Aziz Koka and 
Shiiiab“ ’d-Din, he was imprisoned. After his release he was sent to 
Bengal, where in the 37th year he served under Man Singh against the 
Af^ans. 

He died in the beginning of the 41st year (1004). 

159. Khwa.ia Shams“ ’d-Din Khawafi. 

Kh awdfi means “ coming from Kh awaf ”, which is a district and 
town in Kh urasan. Our maps have “ Kh aff ” or “ Kh af ”, due west of 
Hirat, between Lat. 60° and 61°. According to the Mn^jarn'^ ’l-Bulddn, 
“ Kh awaf is a large town belonging [at the time the author wrote] to the 
revenue district of Nishapur. Near it lies on one side Bushanj which 
belongs to the districts of Hiral, and on the other Zuzan. Khawaf 
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contains one hundred villages and three towns (Sanjan, Sirawand, and 
^arjard).’’ Amin Riizi in his excellent Haft IqUm says that the district 
of Khawaf is famous for the kings, ministers, ar '' learned men it has 
produced. The dynasty called, Al-i MuzafEar, of whom seven kings rtded 
for 59 years over Fars and Shirazd were Khawafis. The author of the 
Zakhimt'^ 1 Khnicdnln says that the people of Khawaf were known to be 
bigoted Sunnis. When Shah '' .Abbas-i Safawi, in the beginning of his reign, 
came to Kliawaf. lie forced the inhabitants to abuse, as is customary 
with Shi'’ as, the companions of the Prophet {sahh-i saJiaba) ; but as the 
people refused to do so, he had seventy of the principal men thrown down 
from a Masjid. Although then no one was converted, the Khwafis are 
now as staunch Shi‘'as as they were formerl}' bigoted Sunnis. 

Khwaja Shams'^ "d-Din was the son of Kh waja '’Ala'’" d-Din, \Tho was 
a man much respected in Kh awaf. Shams accompanied Muzaffar 
Khan (No. 37), his countrjunan, to Bihar and Bengal. At the outbreak 
of the Military Revolt, he was caught by the rebels, and Ma'^sum-i Kabuli 
had him tortured with a view of getting money out of him. Shams was 
half dead, when at the request of “iAjab Bahadur he was let off and 
placed under “i Arab’s charge, who lay under obligations to him. But 
Shams eluded his \'igilance, and fled to Singram, Raja of Kharakpur 
(Bihar) .2 As the roads were all held by the rebels. Shams could not 

^ They auccumbed to Timur. The Histones disagree regarding the length of their 
reign, some give 57 years, from a h. 741 to 798. 

Amin Ra/i mentions also several learned men ancl vazirs besides those mentioned in 
the and relates some anecdotes illustrating jhe proverbial sagacity and quick- 

wittodness of tlie inhabitants of Khawaf. 

The number of Khaw afis in the service of the Mughul emperors was considerable. 
One IS mentioned below, Xo. 347. The Ma^’a^lr has notes (»n the follow m" : — MIrza <;Tzzat 
(under Jahangir) ; MIrza Ahmad, and Mu<Itamid Khan Muhammad Salih (under ShTih- 
jahan) ; Savvid Amir Khan Sha\kh Mi**, Khwaja Mir Khawati Sal.ibat Khan. t^Iiiayat 
Kh an, and Muj'^^afa |^an (under Aw ranirzib). The lists of grandees in the Fndi^hahunmn 
mention several other Kii awafis. fn later times we have the name of ’r-Kazzaq 

Samsilm^ 'd-Dawla AwTari'idbadl, wIh» was murdered in 1171. Hjs ancestor, ^llr Kamnl'* 
’d-DIn Khawafi, has served under Akhar. 

For Kh mcufl some ilNS. have Kh''tfi. The Historian Muliammafl Ha'shim Khafi 
Kh an has also been supposed t<> be a K h a wafT . t hone 1 1 1 { must be ol)served Thai ue'Oara pineal 
titles are rare. There are a few, :u F!utnl Kh'in, <ihf(zmn Khan. The authors 

of the Pudlsh'ihii'luKi and the -tir never use the torm Khip. 

- iSingram later tcught with Sh.lhhaz Kh an (No 8»>), and < eded J'oit Mahda. Thoua^h 
he never went to Court, he remaineil in submission to the Imperial governors of BJiar 
and Ijengal. In the lirst ^ear oi Jalianglr's itiim, •lahnejrlr l^ull Kh an l.ala Reu, g( vernor 
of Rihar, sent a corps auainst >!n‘:rain, who was kdlcd in a tight. His sou turned Muliam-. 
madan, and received tlie name “ Raja Roz-afzun ", was eoutirmeti m Ins zamindan.s, 
and reached, under J.ihaiiLfir, the dii:iuty of a (’oniiu.indcr of Kitteen Hiindied. Under 
Shahjahan, he seived with Mahabat, Kh an in Ral]^, uvr-urist .Ihujar Snigh liuudela, in 
the siege of Parenda, and was at his death iii HUl a ('ommaiuler o! 'Vv t> 'lliousand. His 
»on. Raja Bihruz served in Qandalirir, in the war iietwien A'.Maii'j:/.II) an<i SliTih Shuja^, 
and distinguished liimself in toe seioiid eonque.sl of Palamaa (4t!i year oi Awrangzlb). 
Raja Bihruz died ni the ^irh \ear of Awrangzib's reiirn. Vak Proceedings, Asiatie Society 
Bengal, for L’Ceember, IsTO. 
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make liis way to the Imperial army. He collected men, attacked the 
rebels, and carried off some of their cattle ; and when some time after 
dissensions broke our among the mutineers, he found means to escape. 
Aicbar received him with every distinction, and appointed him, in the 
same year {26th) to superintend the building of Fort Atak (built 990-1) 
on the Indus, near which the Imperial camp then was.^ 

After this, Shams was for some time Dlwan of Kabul. In the 39th year, 
when Qulij Khan (Xo. 42) after the death of Qasim Khan (Xo. 59) was 
made Subadar of Kabul, Shams was made Diwan of the empire (Dlwan-i 
JcuU). vice Qulij. “ When Akbar in the 43rd year, after a residence of 
fourteen years in the Panjab, moved to Agra to proceed to the Dakhin, 
the Beganis with Prince Khurram (Shahjahan) were left in Labor, and 
Shams was put in charge of the Panjub. in which office he continued, 
after Akbar's mother had returned, in the 44th year, with the Begams 
to Agra. 

Shams died at Labor in the 45th year (1008). The family vault 
which he had built near Baba Hasan Abdal having been used for other 
purposes (p. 4G9) he was buried in Labor in that quarter of the town which 
he had built, and which to his honour was called Khaicd fipura. 

He is said to have been a man of simple manners, honest and faithful, 
and practical in transacting business. 

Like Shaykh Far!d-i Bulffiarl (Xo. 99), whom he in many respects 
resembles, he died childless. 

His brother, Khwaja Mumiu Kbawafi. was made, on his death, Dlwan 
of the Paiijab. Mumiu's son, “^Abd" l-Khallq was a favourite of Asaf 
Khan IV (p. 398). He was killed by Mahabat Khan, when Asaf had been 
removed by Mahabat from Fort Atak and imprisoned. 

160. Jagat Singh, eldest of Raja Man Singh (Xo. 30). 

Kuwar Jagat Singh served in the 42nd year under Mirza Ja*^ far Asaf 
Khan (Xo. 98) against Raja Ba.su, zamindar of Mau and Pathan (Xurpur, 
X.E. Panjab). In the 44th year (1008) when Alcbar moved to Malwa, and 
Prince Salim (Jahangir) was ordered to move against Rana Amr Singh, 

' The author of the Ma^d^ir repeats .Vhu ’l-Farl's etymology of the name " Atak ”, 
which was given on p. 404, note. He also says that some derive it from the Hindi, atak, 
prevention, a bar, '■ because Hindus will nut go beyond the Tmius.” But there is no instance 
on record that Hindus ever did object to cross the Indus. Bhagwan Das. Man Singb, 
and others were governors of Kabul and Zabulistan, and had their Rajputs there ; 
and during the reign of Shahj.ahan, the R.ijputs distinguished themselves in the conquest 
ot Balkh and the siege of yandahar. .Fort Atal l-uilt in 990.91 — B ] 

.-Vbu 'l-Fazl's et vmoiogv is also doubtful ; for in the Akharndma (II, 302) he mention.s 
the name” .4tak ’’ long before the building of the F’ort (III, 335) 

- The twehe Diwiins, who in 1003 had been appointed to the 12 Subas, were under 
his orders. Ditcdn-i /tidiis the same as VaAr-i lull ot Vazir-i ?nu/laq, ot meiely Facir. 
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Man Singli was called from Bengal, and Jagat Singli was ordered to go to 
Bengal, as rio*’t6oflus father. While stiU at Agra, he died from excessive 
drinking. Regarding J. S.’s daughter, vide p. 323 and No. 175. 

Maha Singh, Jagat’s younger son, was appointed in his stead. His 
youth and inexperience inclined the Af^ans under ‘^TJsman and Shujawal 
Khan to attack him. They defeated him and Partab Singh, son of Raja 
Bhagwan Das (No. 336), near Bhadrak in Orlsa (45th year). Man Singh 
hastened to Bengal, and after defeating in 1009 the Allans near Sherpur 
‘^Ata.I, between Shi,uri (Sooree) in Birbhum and Murshidabad, recovered 
Lower Bengal and Orlsa. 

Alaha, Singh died soon after, like his father, from excessive drinking. 

161. Naqib ]^aji, son of Mir "^Abd^ ’l-Latif of Qazwin. 

^aqib Khan is the title of Mir Ghiyas" ’d-Din AlT. His family belongs 
to the Sayfi Sayyids of Qazwin, who were known in Iran for their Sunni 
tendencies. His grandfather Alir Yahya was “ a well-known theologian 
and philosopher, who had acquired such extraordinary proficiency in 
the knowledge of history, that he was acquainted vfith the date of every 
event which had occurred from the estabhshment of the Muhammadan 
religion to his own time.” 

“ In the opening of his career, Mir Yahya was patronized by Shah 
Tahmasp-i Safawi, who called him Yahya Ma'^sum,^ and was treated by 
the king with such distinction, that his enemies, envious of his good 
fortune, endeavoured to poison his patron’s mind against him, by repre- 
senting that he and his son, Mir ^Abd“ l-Latlf, were the leading men 
among the Sunnis of Qazwin. They at last prevailed so far as to induce 
the king, when he was on the borders of Azarbayjan, to order Mir Yahya 
and his son, together with their families, to be imprisoned at Isfahan. 
At that time, his second son, Ala*^'^ ’d-Dawla was in Azarbayjan, and 
sent off a special messenger to convey his intelligence to his father. Mir 
Yahya, being too old and infirm to flee, accompanied the king's messenger 
to Isfahan, and died there, after one year and nine months, in a.h. 962, 
at the age of 77 years.” ^ 

“ Mir “lAbd" '1-LatIf, however, immediately on receipt of his brother's 

^ /.€, exempt, probably from iosing life and property for hi« attachment to Sunnism. 

® Mir Yahya is the author of an histoneal compendium called Lubh^ 'd-tawarif^, 
composed in 1541. Vide Elliot’s Bibl. Index to the Historians of India, p, 129. His second 
son ^Ala^^ ’d-Dawla wrote under the poetical name of K<c>ni, and is the author of the 
Nafa^is^ &" tazktra'\ or work on literature. Bada,om ( III, 97) says he composed 

a Qa^ida in which, according to the manner of Shi<?ahs, he abused the companions of the 
Prophet and the Sunnis, and among the latter his father and elder brother (<i.Vbd^‘ ’i-Latif), 
whom he used to call HazratA Aqa, as he had been his teacher. But the verse in which 
he cursed his relations is ambiguousl}’ worded. 

Some fix the date of Mir Yahya’s death two years earlier. 
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communication, fled to Gilan,^ and afterwards at the invitation of the 
emperor Humayun went to Hindustan, and arrived at Court with his 
family just after Akbar had ascended the throne. By him he was received 
with great kindness and consideration, and appointed in the second 
year of his reign as his preceptor. At that time Akbar knew not how to 
read and write, but shortly afterwards he was able to repeat some odes 
of Hafiz. The Mir was a man of great eloquence and of excellent disposi- 
tion, and so moderate in his religious sentiments,^ that each party used 
to revile him for his indifference.” 

“ MTien Bayram Khan had incurred the displeasure of the emperor 
and had left Agra and proceeded to AJwar with the intention, as it was 
supposed, of exciting a rebellion in the Panjab, the emperor sent the Mir 
to him, to dissuade him from such an open breach of fidelity to his 
sovereign.” Elliot, Index, l.c. 

Mir “^Abd^ ’1-Latif died at Sikri on the 5th Kajab, 981,® and was 
buried at Ajmir near the Dargah of Mir Sayjdd Husayn Khing-Suwar. 

Abd'^ 'l-Latif had several sons. The following are mentioned : 1 . Naqib 
Khan ; 2. Qamar Khan ; 3. Mir Muhammad Sharif. The last was killed 
in 984 at Pathpur by a fall from his horse, while playing hockey with the 
emperor (Bad. II, 230). For Qamar Khan, vide No. 243. 

Naqib Ixban arrived with his father in India, when Akbar after his 
accession was still in the Panjab (Akbarn. II, 23) and soon became a 
personal friend of the emperor (II, 281). In the 10th year, he conveyed 
Akbar's pardon to Khan Zaman, for whom Mun'-im Khan had interceded 
(II, 281). In the 18th year, N. accompanied the emperor on the forced 
march to Patan and Aiimadabad (p. 481, note), and in the following year 
to Patan. In the end of the 21st year, he took part in the expedition to 
Idar (III, 165) and was sent in the following year to Malwa or Gujrar, 
after the appointment of Shihab to the latter province. After the outbreak 
of the Military Revolt in Bengal, K. with his brother Qamar IGian served 
under Todar Jlal and Sadlq Khan in Bihar against Ma’^sum-i Kabuli 
(III, 273). In the 26th year, he received the title of Naqib Khan* Though 

^ The MSS. of the Ma^asir have JU:^ ; so also Bada,oni, l.c. 

2 He was the fir.st that taught Akbar the principle of kull, peace with all,” 

the Persian term which Abu ’l-FazI so oTten uses to describe Akbar’s policy of toleration. 
Abu ’l-Fazl {Akbarn. II, 23) says that <jAbd“ ’1-Latif was accused in Persia of being a 
Sunni and in Hindustan of being a ShKah. 

® Hlliot has by mistake 971. The Tdri^ of his death in the Ma^d.4r and Badd,om 
fill, p. 99) lsfa^r~i dl-i Yd-STn/' the pride of the descendants of Yastn (the Prophet) ” -- 
981, if the long alif 'm dl be not counted 2, but 1. 

* Kewal Ram, according to Elliot, says in the TazkirdV* ’’l-Umard^ that the title was 
conferred on Naqib Khan in the 25th year for his gallant conduct in repelling a night 
attack made by Ma^sum Khan-i Kabuli on the Imperialists under Totlar Mai and Sadiq 
Khan. This night attack is related in the Akbarndma (Til, 293). The fight took place 
in the 25th year, near Gaya ; but Abu ’1-Fazl says nothing of Naqib’s gallant conduct ’* ; 
he does not even mention his name. 
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during tlie reigp of Akbar, he did not rise above the rank of a Hazafi, 
he possessed great influence at Court. He was Akbar's reader, and super- 
intended the translations from Sanscrit into Persian, mentioned on p. 110. 
Several portions of the Tdrilh-i Alfi also {p. 113) are written by him. 

Xaqib had an uncle of the name of QazI “^Isa. who had come from 
Iran to Akbar’s Court, where he died in 980. His son was Shah Ghazi 
Khan {v^ide Xo. 155). Akbar married the latter to Sakina Banu Begam, 
sister of Mlrza Muhammad Hakim {Akbar's half-brother) ; and as 
Xaqib Khan, in the 38th year, reported that Qazi “^Isa had expressed a 
dying wish to present his daughter to Akbar, the emperor married her. 
Thus two of Xaqib's cousins married into the imperial family. 

On the acces.sion of Jahangir, X. was made a Commander of 1,500 
{Tuzuk, p. 12). He died in the 9th year of J.'s reign (beginning of 1023) 
at Ajmir, and was buried at the side of his wife -within the enclosure of 
Mu‘'in-i Chishti's tomb {Tuzuk, p. 129). His wife was a daughter of Mir 
Mahmud, MunsMy'^ 1-MatnCdik, who had been for twenty-five years in 
Akbar's serwe (Bada.oni III, 321). 

Xaqib's son, Abd“ '1-Latif, was distinguished for his acquirements. He 
was married to a daughter of M. Yusiif Khan (Xo. 35) and died insane. 

Xaqib Khan, like his grandfather, excelled in history. It is said that 
he knew the seven volumes of the Rau-zat'‘ 's-safd by heart. Jahangir, 
in his Memoirs, praises him for his remarkable memory, and Bada.oni, 
who was Xaqib's schoolfellow and friend, says that no man in Arabia or 
Persia was as proficient in history as Xaqib. Once on being asked how 
many pigeons there were in a particular flock then flying, he responded 
instantly, without making a mistake of even one. 

162. Mir Murtaza ^§,n, a Sabzwari Sayj’id. 

Mir Alurtaza Khan was at first in the service of ‘^Adil Shah of Bijapur. 
Murtaza Xizam Shah called him to Ahmadnagar, and made him Military 
Governor of Barar, and later Amir" T-Umara*'. He successfully invaded, 
at Xizam Shah's order, ‘’Adil Shah's dominions. But Xizam Shah suffered 
from insanity, and the government was left in the hands of his Vakil, 
Shah Quli Salabat Khan : and as he reigned absolutely, several of the nobles, 
especially the tuyulddrs of Barai, were dissatisfied. Salabat Khan being 
bent on ruining them, Mir Murtaza Khudawand Khan (Xo. 151), Jamshed 
Khan-i Shirazi and others, marched in 992 to Ahmadnagar. Salabat 
Khan and Shahzada Miran Husayn surprised them and routed them. 
Mir Murtaza lost all his property, and unable to resist Salabat Khan, 
he went with Khudawand Khan to Akbar, who made him a Commander 
of One Thousand. 
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M. ]\I. distinguished himself under Shah Murad in the Dakhin invasion. 
When the Prince left Ahmadnagar, Sadiq Khan {Xo. 43) remained in 
Mahkar (South Barar), and M. M. in Ilichpur, to guard the conquered 
districts. During his stay there, he managed to take possession of Fort 
Gatvll; near Ilichpur (43rd year, 1007), persuading the commanders 
M'ajlh'* 'd-Din and Biswas Ra.o, to enter Akbar's service. Later, M. M. 
distinguished himself in the conquest of Ahmadnagar under Prince 
Danyal, and received a higher Mansab, as also a flag and a naqqdra. 

Mir Murtaza is not to be confounded with the learned Mir Murtaza 
Sharlf-i Shlrazi (Bada.oni III, 320), or the Mir Murtaza mentioned by 
Bada,oni III, 279. 

163. Shamsi, son of Khan-i A‘'zam Mlrza Koka (Xo. 21). 

He was mentioned above on pp. 34-5 and 346. At the end of Akbar s 
reign, Shamsi ^ was a Commander of Two Thousand. 

In the third year of Jahangir's reign, he received the title of Jahangir 
Quli Khan, vacant by the death of Jahangir Quii I^an Lala Beg. Governor 
of Bihar, and was sent to Gujrat as nd^ih of his father. Mirza ‘^Azlz had 
been nominallv appointed Governor of that Suba : but as he had given 
the emperor offence, he was detained at Court. Subsequently Shams! 
was made a Commander of Three Thousand, and Governor of Jaunpur. 
Wliilst there. Prince Shahjahan had taken possession of Bengal, and 
prepared himself to march on Patna, sending ^^Abd” 'llah Khan Flruz- 
Jang and Eaja Bhiiii in advance towards Ilahabud. On their arrival at 
Chausa, Shamsi left Jaunpur, and joined Mlrza Rustam (Xo. 9). Governor 
of the Suba of Ilaliabad. 

On Shahjahan's accession, Shamsi was deposed, but allowed to retain 
his Mansab. A .short time after, he was appointedtoSurat-and Junagadh, 
vke Beglar Khan. He died there in the .Ith year of yhahjahan'.s reign 
(1041). 

Sham.sT's .son, Bahram. wa.s made by Shahjahan a Commander of 
1.000, 500 horse {Pddiahdhn. 1. b., 309) and appointed to succeed his 
father. MTiilst in Gujrat. he built a place called after him Rahrampnra. 
He died in the 18th year of Slnthjahan's reign {Pddishdkn. II, p. 733). 

164. Mir Jamai“ 'd-Din Husayn, an Inju Sayyid. 

From a remark in the irrts.Kl/’ it appears that a part of Slilniz wa.s 
called Inju : vide Journal Asiatie Sncu-tq Bcnqal. 1868, p. 67 to ]). 69. 

Mir -lanuil" 'd-Din Inju beloiu;s to the Sayyids of .8hiraz. who trace 
their descent to Qasiniarrasi (?) ibn-i Ha.san ibn-i (briiliTm 4'al)atiba'’i 
Husayni. ^Ilr Slulh Mahinrnl anil Mir Shilh Abu Turab. two later members 

^ ^ka/nst Ls an ah’orec ivitiuri tor \i~lJla- Norath. — 
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of this renowned family, were appointed during the reign of Shah 
Tahma,sp-i Safawi, at the request of the Chief Justice of Persia, 
Mir Shams'^ 'd-Dln Asad“ ’llah of Shushtar, the first as Shaykh” ’1-Islam 
of Persia, and the second as Qaziy“ l-Quzat. Mir Jamal'^ ‘d-Dln is one of 
their cousins. 

Mir Jamal'^ ’d-Din went to the Dakhin, the kings of which had 
frequently intermarried with the Injus. He afterwards entered Akbar’s 
service, took part in the Gujrat wars, and was present in the battle of 
Patan (p. 43'2). Later he was sent to Bengal. At the outbreak of the 
^Military Revolt, he was with Muzaffar {Akbarndma III, p. 255). In 
the 30th year (993) he was made a Commander of Six Hundred, and 
accompanied, shortly after, A'^zam Khan (Xo. 21) on his expedition 
to Gadha and Ra*'lsln (Akbarn. Ill, 472). In the 36th year, he had a jaglr 
in Malwa, and served under A'^zam Khan in the Dakhin. His promotion 
to the rank of a Hazarl took place in the 40th year. When in the 45th year 
the fort of Asir had been conquered, ‘^Adil Shah, king of Bljapur wished 
to enter into a matrimonial alliance with Altbar, and offered his daughter 
to Prince Danyal. To settle matters, Akbar dispatched the Mir in 1009 
(Akbarn. Ill, 846) to the Dakhin. But the marriage only took place in 
1013, near Patan. After this, accompanied by the Historian Firishta, 
he went to Agra, in order to lay before the emperor “ such presents and 
tribute, as had never before come from the Dakhin 

At the end of Akbar’s reign, Mir J. was a Commander of Three 
Thousand. Having been a favourite of Prince Salim, he was promoted 
after the Prince’s accession to the post of a Chahar-Hazari, and received 
a naqqdra and a flag. M'hen Khusraw rebelled, the iMir received the 
order to effect an understanding by offering Khusraw the kingdom of 
Kabul with tlie .same conditions under which M. Muhammad Hakim, 
Akbar's brother, had held that province. But the Prince did not consent ; 
and wlien he was subsequently made a prisoner (p. 455) and brought 
before his father, Hasan Beg (Xo. 167), Khusraw's principal agent told 
Jahangir that all Amirs of the Court were implicated in the rebellion ; 
JamaD ‘d-Din had only a short time ago asked him (Hasan Beg) to promise 
him an appointment as Fanjhazdrl. The Mir got pale and confused, when 
Mlrza “^Aziz Koka (Xo. 21) asked the emperor not to listen to such 
absurdities : Hasan Beg knew very well that he would have to suffer 
death and therefore tried to involve others ; he himself C^Aziz) was the 
chief conspirator, and ready as such to undergo any punishment. .lahangir 
lonsoled the iMir. and appointed him afterwards Governor of Bihar. 
In the 11th year, Mir Jamal received the title of ^Asad“ ’d-Dawla. 
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On this occasion, he presented to the emperor a dagger, inlaid with precious 
stones, the making of which he had himself superintended when at 
Bijapur. At the top of the handle, he had a yellow ydqiit fixed, perfectly 
pure, of the shape of half an egg, and had it surrounded by other yaquts 
and emeralds. The value was estimated at 50,000 Rupees. 

In 1621, Jahangir pensioned him off, because he was too old, allowing 
him four thousand rupees per mensem. The highest rank that he had 
reached was that of a brevet Panjhazarl with an actual command of 
Three Thousand and Five Hundred. In 1623, at the eighteenth anniversary 
of Jahangir's accession, he presented the emperor a copy of the great 
Persian Dictionary, entitled Farhang-i Jahdngirl, of which he was the 
compiler. The first edition of it had made its appearance in lOlT.^ 

After having lived for some time in Bahra,ieh, Mir Jamal returned to 
Agra, where he died. 

Mir JamaD M-Din had two sons. 1. Mir Amln^ ’d-Dln. He served 
with his father, and married a daughter of Abd“ "r-Rahim ^an Khanan 
(No. 29). He died when young. 

2. Mir Husam'^ ’d-Dln. He married the sister of Ahmad Beg Khan, 
brother's son of Ibrahim Khan Fath-Jang (Nur Jahan's brother). 
Jahangir made him Governor of Asir, which fort he handed over to Prince 
Shahjahan during his rebellion. On Shahjahan's accession, he was made 
a Commander of 4,000, with 3,000 horse, received a present of 50.000 
Rupees, and the title of Murtazd Khdn. He was also made Governor of 
Thathah, w'here he died in the second year (1039). 

Mir Husam’s sons — 1. SamsdmA ’d-Dau la. He was made Diwan of 
Shah Shuja'J in the 21st year. In the 28th year, he was appointed Governor 
of Orisa wdth a command of 1,500, and 500 horse. He died in the end of 
the same year. 2. A"i(r“ lldh. He is mentioned in the Pddishdhndma 
(I, b., p. 312) as a Commander of Nine Hundred, 300 horse. 

165. Sayyid Raju, of Barha. 

Historians do not say to which of the four divisions {vide p. 427) 
the Barha clan Raju belongs. 

He served in the 21st year, under Man Singh, and in the 28th year, 
under Jagannath (No. 69), against the Rana. While serving under the 
latter, Raju commanded the Imperial garrison of Mandalgarh, and 
successfully conducted an expedition against a detachment of the Rana's 
troops. In the 30th year, Jagannath and Raju attacked the Rana in his 
residence ; but he escaped. 

* Regarding the Farhang-i Jakdnglri, vide Journal Asiatic Society Bengal, 1868, 
pp 12 to 15, and 65 to 69. 
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Later. Raju served under Prince ]Murad, Governor of Malwa, whom^ 
in the 36ih year, he accompanied in the war with Raja iladhukar ; but 
as the Prince was ordered by Akbar to return to Malwa, Raju had to lead 
the expedition. In the 40th year, he served in the siege of Ahmadnagar. 
Once the enemies surprised the Imperialists, and did much damage to 
their cattle. Raju attacked them, but was killed in the fight, together 
with Several of his relations (.v.h. 1003). 

106. Mir Sharif-i Amuli. 

His antecedents and arrival in India have been mentioned above on 
p. 185. In the 30th vear (993) Prince Mirza Muhammad Hakim of Kabul 
died, and the country was annexed to India. Mir Sharif was appointed 
Amin and Sadr of the new province. In the following year, he served 
under Man Singh in Kabul. In the 36th year,’^ he was appointed in the 
same capacity, though with more extensive powers, to Bihar and Bengal. 
In the 43rcl year, he received Ajmir as aqld^^. and the Pargana of Mohan 
near Lakhnau. as tuyfd. During the siege of Asir, he joined the Imperial 
camp with his contingent, and was well received by the emperor. 

He is said to have risen to the rank of a Commander of Three Thousand. 
He was buried at Mohan. On his death, neither books nor official papers- 
were found ; his list of soldiers contained the names of his friends and 
clients, who had to refund him six month.s' wages per annum. 

Jahangir in his memoirs {Tnzuk, p. 22) praises him very much. 

The Tabaqdt says, “ Mir Sharif belongs to the heretics of the age. 
He is well acquainted with sufism and is at present (1001) in Bihar.” 


Kote on the Nuqtawiyya Sect (jo .kij). 

It was mentioned above (p. 186) that Mir Sharif spread in India 
doctrines which resembled those of MahniudofBasakhwAn.® The curious sect 
which Mahmud founded, goes by the name of MaJjmudiyya, or W dhldiyya, 
or Nuqtau'iyya. or Umana.^ Mahmud called himself Shakh^i-i wdhid, or 
the individual ", and professed to be the Imam JIahdi, whose appearance 

^ The Lucknow edition of the Akbarnama (III, p. 629) says ho w'as made at the same 
time a C’ommander of Four Thousand. This must be a mistake, because Mir Sharif was at 
Jahangir’s acce.ssion a Commander of 2,500 {Tuzuk, p. 22). 

- Bada,onI (Ed. Bibl. Indica; has Basakhwan ; the MSS. of the Ma^asir, 

(with a long penultima) and in other places Basaf^xn without a w ; the Calcutta edition 
of the Dabistan (p. 374) and Shea and Trover's Translation have Masajican — a shifting 
of the diacritical points. 

The name yiuqfnivl was evidently used by Bada.onI, though the MSS. from which 
the Bibl. Indifa edition was printed, have Kabafiy which was given on p. 185. For L'rnand. 
Shea's translation of the Dabistan has Irnand ; but (umaud) is, no doubt, the plural of 
amin. 
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on eartlj ushers in the end of the world. According to the Calcutta edition 
of the Dabistan and Shea's Translation, he lived about a.h. 600 ; but 
the MSS. of the Ma^asir have a.h. 800, which also agrees with Bada,oni's 
statement tliat Mahmud lived at the time of Timur. The sect found 
numerous adherents in Iran, but was extinguished by Shah “^Abbas-i 
Mazid who killed them or drove them into exile. 

Mahmud had forced into his service a passage from the Qur'^an 
{Sur. XVII. 81). ^asd an tjab^asa-k'^ rabbu-k^ maqdm"'' 
“peradventure thy Lord will raise thee to an honorable (mahnud^ station. ' 
He maintained that the human body (jasad) had since its creation been 
advancing In purity, and that on its reaching a higher degree of perfection 
Mahmud ’’ would arise, as indicated in the passage from the Qiir^'an. and 
with his appearance the dispensation of Muhammad v ould come to an end. 
He taught the transmigration of souls, and said that the beginning of 
everything was tlie n uqta-iji yhdk, or earth-atom, from which the vegetables, 
and from these the animals, arose. The term nuqta-qi kbdk has given rise 
to their name Nitqfnn'ls. For other of Mahmud's tenets, vide Shea's trans- 
lation of tile Dabistan, vol. Ill, pp. 12 to 26. 

Some of Mahmud's doctrines must have been of interest to Akbar, 
whose leanings towards the " man of the millennium ", tran.^niigratioii 
of souls, etc., have been mentioned above, and Mir Sharlf-i Amuli could 
not have done better than propounding the same doctrine at Court, and 
pointing out to Akbar as the restorer of the millennium. 

The author of the ‘^Alam Ara''-yi Sikandari. as the Jhdddr shys, 
mentions Mir Sharif-i Amuli under the following circumstances. In 1602, 
the 7th vear of 8hali ‘^Abbas-i Mazl's reign, tlie astrologers of the age 
predicted, in consequence of certain very inauspicious conjunctions, the 
death of a great king, and as this prediction was universallv refcrreil to 
Shah "I Abbas Jalal" 'd-Din Muhammad of Tabriz, who was looked upon as 
the greatest astronomer of the period, it was proposed that Shfih .Abbas 
should lav aside royalty for the two or tliree days the dreaded eoniunction 
was expected to last, and that a criminal who had been sentenced to death 
should sit on the throne. This extraordinary expedient was everywhere 
approved of ; the criminals threw lots, and Ylisuf the cjuivcr-maker, 
who belonged to the heretical followers of Darwlsh Khusraw of Qazwln, 
was raised to the throne. He reigned for three days, and was then killed. 
Soon after, Darwlsh Khusraw was hanged. His ancestors had been well- 
diggers, but he was a dervish, and though he had been wi.se enough 

^ Jlazl i.e., who passed away, is the epithet which Historiaus give to Shah 

^Abbas I of Persia, the contempoT’ary of Akbar and Jahangir. 
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never to speak of his Nuqtaiviyya belief, he was known as one of the 
sect, and was accordingly killed. So also Mir Sayyid Ahmad of Kashan, 
whom Abbas killed with his own sword. Among his papers treatises 
were found on the Nitqta doctrine, and also a letter addressed to him by 
Abu ’l-Fazl in Akbar’s name. Mir Sharlf-i AmuU, a good poet and the 
head of the sect, heard of these persecutions, and fled from Astrdbdd to 
Hindustan . 

Kegarding the last sentence, the author of the Ma'^dAr remarks that 
it involves an anachronism, for Mir Sharif was in India in 984, when 
Akbar was at Dipalpur in Malwa ; and besides, Sharif-i Amuli was 
mentioned in no Tazkira as a poet. 

167. Hasan Beg Khan-i Bada^shi Shay^ ‘^XJmari.^ 

Hasan Beg was a good soldier. In the 34th year, Akbar after his stay 
in Kashmir, marched to Zabubstan, and passed through the district of 
Pakhali, “ which is 35 h)s long and 25 broad, and lies west of Kashmir. 
In Pakhali, Sultan Husayn Khan-i Pakhaliwal (No. 301) paid his respects. 
This Zamindar belonged to the descendants of the Qarlu^s (cJ.Ij), 
whom Timur on his return from India to Turan had left in Pakhali as 
garrison. After following Akbar’s Court for a few days, Sultan Husayn 
Khan withdrew without leave, and the emperor ordered Hasan Beg to 
occupy Pakhali {Ahharndrna III, 591, 598). He speedily subdued the 
district. In the 35th year, during Hasan Beg’s temporary absence at 
Court, Sultan Husayn Khan again rebelled, assumed the title of Sultan 
Nasir“ 'd-Din, and drove away Hasan Beg's men. But soon after, he 
had again to submit to Hasan Beg. In the 46th year, Hasan was made 
a Commander of Two Thousand and Five Hundred for his services in 
Bangash, and was put, towards the end of Akbar’s reign, in charge of 
Kabul, receiving Fort Rohtas ^ (in the Panjab) as jagir. 

In the beginning of Jahangir's reign, he tvas called from Kabul to 
Court. On his way, at Mathura (Muttra), Hasan Beg met Prince Khusraw. 
who had fled from Agra on Sunday, the 8th Zi Hijjah, 1014.® From 

1 Badukhshi is the adjective formed from Badakshdn, as Kdshl from Kashan. The 
words ShaylA <iVmari are to be taken as an adjective formed Akbarshdhi, Jahanglri, 
etc., which we find after the names of several grandees. Tthus Shayldi C (7marj would 
mean “ belonging to the servants of Sbavkfa CUmar ”, and this explanation is rendered 
more probable by the statement of historians that Hasan Beg belonged to the Babariyan 
or ” nobles of Babar’s Court ”. 

Hasan Beg is often wrongly called Husayn Beg. Thus in the Tuzuk, p. 25 fi.; Padi- 
shdhn I, p. 306 ; Akbarn. XII, 598. 

2 Generally spelt The fort in Bihar is spelt without wdw, though both 

are identical. 

^ So the Tuzuk. The Ma^asir has the 20th, instead of the 8th. MSS. continually 
confound and But Jahangir on his pursuit reached Hodal on the 10th Zi 

Hijjah and the Tuzuk is correct. 
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distrust as to the motives of the emperor, which led to his recall from 
Kabul, or “ from the innate wickedness of Badakhshls ”, he joined the 
Prince with his three hundred Badakhshi troopers, received the title of 
Khan Baba, and got the management of all affairs. Another officer who 
attached himself to Khusraw. was “^Abd^ "r-Rahlm, Dlwan of Labor. 
After the defeat near Bhairowal on the Bi,ah,^ the Af^ans who were 
with the prince, advised him to retreat to the Eastern provinces of 
the Empire ; but Hasan Beg proposed to march to Kabul, which, he 
said, had always been the starting-place of the conquerors of India ; 
he had, moreover, four lacs of rupees in Bohtas, which were at the 
Prince's service. Hasan Beg’s counsel was ultimately adopted. But 
before he could reach Bohtas, Klmsraw was captured on the Chanab. 
On the 3rd Safar 1015, the Prince, Hasan Beg, and ‘^Abd” 'r-Rahlm, 
were taken before Jahangir in the Ba^-i Mlrza Kamran, a villa near 
Labor, Khusraw himself, according to Chingiz's law (batorah i Chingizi (?)), 
with his hands tied and fetters on his feet. Hasan Beg after making a 
useless attempt to incriminate others (p. 500), was put into a cow-hide 
and ‘'Abd“ ’r-Rahlm into a donkey's skin, and in this state they were 
tied to donkeys, and carried through the bazars. As cow-hides get 
dry sooner than donkey-sldns,” Hasan died after a few hours from suffoca- 
tion : but ‘’Abd** 'r-Rahlm was after 24 hours still alive, and received, 
at the request of several courtiers, free pardon.^ The other accomplices 
and the troopers of Khusraw were impaled ; their corpses were arranged 
in a double row along the road which leads from the Ba^-i Mlrza Kamran 
to the Fort of Labor, and Khusraw, seated on a sorry elephant, was led 
along that way. People had been posted at short intervals, and pointing 
to the corpses, kept calling out to Khusraw. “ Behold, your friends, 
your servants, do homage to you.” 

Hasan Beg was mentioned above on p. 370. His son Isfandiyar 
Khan, was under Shahjahan, a commander of 1,500. He served in Bengal, 
and died in the 16th year of Shahjahan’s reign {Padishahn. I, 476 ; 
I, b. 304). The ‘^Arif Beg-i Shayjffi ‘■Umarl mentioned in the Padishahn, 
(I, b. 319) appears to be a relation of his. 

168. Sheroya ^an, son of Sher Afkan Khan. 

Sher Afkan Khan was the son of Quch Beg. Quch Beg served under 
Humayun, and was killed in the successful attempt made by several 

^ Vide p. 456 note. There is another Bhairowal between Wazirabad and Siyalkot, 
south of the Chanab. 

* In Zii ’1-Hijjah, 1018, he got an appointment as a Yuzbashi, or commander of lOO 
and was sent to Kashmir (Tuzuk, p. 79). In the Tuzuk, he is called <iAbdi‘ 'r-Rakliu 
Khar. Abd“ ’r-Ratim “ the Asa ”. 
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grandees to save Maryam Makani, Akbar's mother, after the fatal battle 
■of Chausa {vide Xo. 96, p. 450). MTien Humavun fled to Persia, Sher 
Afkan remained with iMirza Kamram in Kabul ; but he joined the 
emperor on his return from Iran, and was made governor of Qalat. Later 
he received Zahak-Bamiyan as jaglr, but went again over to Kamran. 
Humaytm's, soon after, captured and killed him. 

Sheroya Khan served at first under Mun'^im {Xo. 11) in Bengal and 
Orlsa. In the 26th year he was appointed to accompany Prince Murad 
to Kabul. In the 28th vear, he served under ‘■Abd^ 'r-Rahim (Xo. 29) 
in Crujrat, and was present in the battle of Sarkich {AJcbarndma III, 
408, 422). In the 30th year, he served under Matlab Khan (Xo. 83) 
against Jalala Tarlkl (p. 441). In the 39th year, he was made a Khan, 
and was appointed to Ajmir. According to the Tabaqdt he was a Hazarl 
in 1001. 

169. Nazar Be TJzbak. 

The Akbarndmu (III, p. 500) says, “ On the same day ^ Xazar Be, 
and his sons, Qanbar Be, ShadI Be (Xo. 367), and Baqi Be (Xo. 368), 
were presented at Court, and were favourably received by the emperor.’’ 

Shad! Be distinguished himself in the expedition under Matlab Khan 
(Xo. 83) against the Tarikis. He may be the Shadi Khan 8hadi Beg, 
mentioned in the PddishdhnCima (I, b. 308) as a commander of One 
Thousand. Be is the abbreviation of Beg. Xazar Be is not to be con- 
founded with Xazar (1) Be" (Xo. 247). 

170. Jalal Khan, son of Muhammad Khan, son of Sultan Adam, 
the Gakkh.ar. 

171. Mubarak ^an, son of Kamal Klian. the Gakkhar. 

The Gakkh.nrs are a tribe inhabiting, according to the Mn^dsir, the 
hilJv di.^tricts herveen the Ealiat and the Indus.- At the time of Zavn'* 
’l-'^Abiiiln. king of Kashmir, a Uliaznin noble of the name of Malik Kid 
(M <:'r xXi. who was a relation of the then ruler of Kabid, took away 

1 \\ h-t. t!i,- v.as !,row/ht. to .\kbar that Mtn .Smah, ,^0011 after the defeat of the 
Tmpcriali.-t-., and the .ieaiti ot Bir Bar in the Khavbar P.a.os, had defeated the Tarikis at 
Ma-sjid lenri of the 3uth ye.ir. or besir.nini: of Eabl<; 1, 99-i). 

- Air. .j, (t lieimcriek informs jne that the (lakkhars inhabited the hilly parts of the 
It iwnl I’lniil and .JheiaiU di.-.triets trorn Khaupur on the borders of the Hazara district 
eionr the lo'.yer range of hills skirtini; the Tahslla of Rawul Pmrii, Kuhuta, and Giijar 
iyhin, as far as iJi.meli m the .Tehlani di.stnct. Their ancient .strongholds were Pharwiila, 
Snitanpur, and Ham.'all. They declare that they are descended from the Kaianian kings 
of inin. Tlifir am estor Kid invaded Tibet, where he and his descendants reigned for 
ten geiiew.tions. His tenth iksccndant Kab conquered Kashmir, and took posses.sion 
of 'naif of if. I'he flakkhar.s then reisined for Ur generations after Kab in Kashmir. The 
Itith <jc.,( cn laat, Zayn bliah. lied to .Afghanistan, where he died. His son, Gakkhar .Shah, 
raiim to thePanjab with Malmiud cf Ghazni, and was made lord of the Sind Sagar Du.ab. 
Malik Bir is saitl to have been the grandfather of Tatar, who.se father was Malik Pilu. 
i'xde Mr. Dclmerirk’s History of the Oakkhars, Journal A.S.J3., 1871. Vide. p. 621. 
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these districts from the Kashmiris, and gradually extended his power 
over the region hetween the Kilab (Indus) and the Sawaliks and the 
frontier of modern Kashmird Malik Kid was succeeded by his son 
Malik Kalan, and Malik Kalan by Malik Bir. After Blr, the head of the 
tri’Dc wTis Sultan Tatar, who rendered Babar valuable service, especially 
in the war with Eana Sanka. Snltan Tatar had two sons, Sultan Sarang 
and Sultan Adam. Sarang fought a great deal with Sher Shah and 
Salmi Shah, capturing and selling a large number of Af^aiis. The Fort 
Rohtas was conmienced by Sher Shah with the special object of keeping 
the Gakkhurs in check. Sher Shah in the end captured Sultan Sarang 
and killed him, and coiiiined his son Kamal Khan in Gvcaliyar, without, 
however, subjugating the tribe. Sultan Adam wa.s now looked upon as 
the head of the clan. He continued to oppo.se the Af^ans. Once Salim 
Shah gave the order to blow up a portion of the Clwaliyar Fort, where 
the state prisoners were kept. Kamal Khiin. who was still confined, had 
a miraculous escape and was in consequence pardoned. Kamal went to 
his kinsfolk ; but as Sultan Adam had usurped all power, he lived obscurely, 
with his brother Sa^'Id Khan, avoiding conflict with his uncle. 
Immediately after Akbar's accession, however. Kamal paid his respects 
to the emperor at Jalindhar, was well received, and distinguished himself 
in the war with Hemu and during the siege of Mankot. In the 3rd year 
he was sent against the Miyana Af^ans, who had revolted near Saronj 
(Maiwa) and was made on his return jagirdar of Karah and Fathpur 
Huswah. In the 6th year, he served under IHian Zaman (Ko. 13) against 
the Afglians under the son of Muhariz Khan ‘■Adll (p. 320). In the 8th 
year (970). he was called to Court, and as Akbar wished to reward him, 
Kamal Khan begged the emperor to put him in possession of the Gakkhar 
district, which was still in the hands of his usurping uncle. Akbar 
ordered the Khan-i Kalan (No. 16) and other Panjabi grandees to 
divide the district into two parts, and to give one of them to Kamfd 
Khan ; if Sultan Adam was not satisfied with the other, they should 
occupy the country and punish Sultan Adam. The latter alternative 
was rendered necessary by the resistance of Sultan Adam. The Panjab, 

^ The says, he subjected the tribes called 

-{vide p. 487) and Mr. Delmerick says, the Khatars inhabit the western 

parts of the Rawul Pindi district. The second tribe is that of the Janju.as who inhabit 
the Salt Range. The third, Awan (tiV) found in the southern parts of the Rawnl 
Pindi and the Jhelam districts; their tract is called .4 icnniarf to this day. The fourth, he 
says, may be the Jodras a great clan about Pindi Gheb. The fifth, he believes, 

is intended for the Khokardn a tribe of some importance in Find Dadan Khan. 

The sixth and the eighth are the Ckibk and Mangaral (Jl/i ), large tribes in 

Jammu. The seventh he supposes to be a mistake for wjtj, pahariya or hill tribes, which 
were the Dhunds and Sattis (^^)• yide Additional Kotes at end to p. 507. 

32 
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army, therefore, and Kamal Khan entered the Gakkhar district, and 
defeated and captured Adam after a severe engagement near the “ Qasba 
of Hila ^ Sultan Adam and his son Lashkarl were handed over to 
Kamal Khan, who was put in possession of the district. Kamal Kdian 
killed Lashkarl, and put Sultan Adam into prison, where he soon after 
died. (Akbarnama, II, 240 ff.) 

It is stated in the Tahaqat that Kamal Khan was a Commander of 
Five Thousand, distinguished for courage and bravery, and died in 972.^ 

Mubarak Khan and Jalal Khan served in the 30th year under Mirza 
Shahrukh, Bhagwan Das, and Shah Qull Mahram, in Kashmir (Akbamania, 
III, 485). The Tahaqat calls both, as also Sa‘>id Khan. Commanders 
of Fifteen Hundred. A daughter of Sa'-id Khan was married to Prince 
Salim ; vide Ko. 225, note. 

172- Tash Beg Mughul, [Taj Khanl 

Tash Beg served at first under Mirza Muhammad Hakim, king of 
Kabul, and entered, after the death of his master, Akbar's service. He 
received a jagir in the Panjab. According to the Akbarnama (III, 489), 
he went with Bir Bar (No. 85) to Sawad and Bijor, and distinguished 
himself under “^Abd^ l-Matlab (No. 83) against the Tarikis (III, 541). 

In the 40th year, he operated against the ‘^Isa Khavl Af^ans, though 
with little success. Two years later, he served under Asaf ^an (No 98) 
in the conquest of Mau, and received the title of Taj ^dn. When 
Raja Basu again rebelled (47th year), Khwaja Sulayman, BalAshi of 
the Panjab, was ordered to march against him with the contingents of 
Qulij Khan (No. 42), Husayn Beg-i ShayMr “^Umari (No. 167), Ahmad 
Beg-i Kabidi (No. 191), and Taj Khan. Without waiting for the others, 
T. Kh. moved to Pathan. Whilst pitching his tents, Jamil Beg, T. Kh.'s 
son, received news of Basil's approach. He hastily attacked him, and 
was killed with fifty men of his father's contingent. 

Jahangir, on his accession, promoted him to a command of 3,000. 
In the second year of his reign, he officiated as governor of Kabul till the 
arrival of Shah Beg Khan (No. 57). He rvas afterw'ards appointed 
governor of Thathah, where he died in the ninth year (1023). 


* Not Haiti south of Chilianwala between the Jhelam and the Chanab ; 

but Hilji, or Hil, which, 5Ir. Delmerick says, is a ferry on the Jhelam near Dangall,. 
Sultan Adam’s stronghold. 

^ So in my MSS. of the Tabaqdt. The author of the MA’d.^ir found 970 in his MS., 
which would be the same year in which Kamal Khan was restored to his paternal inheri- 
tance ; hence he adds a <dl',.l He was certainly alive in the middle of 972. (Akbarnama 
J,p. 302.) 
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173. Shaykh ’Uah, son of Shayldi Muhammad ^aws [of 

Gwaliyar]. 

Shavli Abd“ ’Uah at first lived a retired and saintly life, hut entered 
subsequently the Emperor's ser\ace. He distinguished himself, and is 
said to have risen to the dignity of a Commander of Three Thousand. 
He died when young. 

His brother ZiijCi^'^'lldh lived as a Faqir, and studied during the lifetime 
of his father under the renowned saint Wajih'* ’d-Din in Gujrat, who 
him self was a pupil of Muhammad Ghaws. 

Biographies of Muhammad Ghaws (died 970 at Agra, buried in Gwaliyar) 
will be found in the Ma'^d-nr, Badn,oni (HI, p. 4), and the Khazlnat'^ 
'l-Asfiyd^ (p. 969). He was disliked by BarTam Khan. ShayjA Gada,i, 
and Shay 1^ Mubarak, Abu 'l-Fazl's father. Vide also3Ta‘d.s-?r-i '^Alamgln, 

p. 166. 

174. Raja Rajsingh, son of Raja Askaran, the Kachhwaha. 

Raja Askaran is a brother of Raja Biharl Mai (No. 23). He served in 
the 22nd year with Sadiq Khan (No. 43) against Raja Madhukar of 
Uglcha,^ and in the 25th year under Todar MM in Bihar. In the 30th 
year, he was made a Commander of One Thousand, and served in the 
same year under ‘^Azlz Koka (No. 21) in the Dakhin. In the 31st year, 
when Akbar appointed two officers to each suba, Askaran and Shayldi 
Ibrahim (No. 82) were appointed to Agra. In the 33rd year, he served 
a second time against Raja Madhukar under Shihab Khan (No. 26), 
and died soon after. 

Abu ’1-Fazl has not given his name in this list of grandees. The 
Tabaqdt says he was a Commander of Three Thousand. 

Raj Sing, his son, received the title of Raja after the death of his 
father. He served for a long time in the Dakhin, was caUed in the 44th 
year to Court, and was appointed commandant of Gwaliyar. In the 
45th year, he joined the Imperial army, which under Akbar besieged 
Fort Asir. In the 47th year, he pursued, together with Ray Rayan 
Patr Das (No. 196) the notorious Bir Singh Deo Bundela, who at Jahangir's 
instigation had murdered Abu '1-Fazl. For his distinguished services in 
the operations against the Bundela clan, he was promoted, and held, in 
the 50th year the rank of a Commander of 4,000, 3,000 horse. In the 
3rd year, of Jahangir's reign, he served in the Dakhin, where he died 
in 1024 (10th year). 

1 Uilcha is generally spelt on our maps Oorcha. It lies near Jhansi on the left bank 
of the Betwa. The name of the river “ Dasthara ” mentioned on p. 382, is differently spelled 
in the MSS. In one place the Ma^ayir has Satdaham. 
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RilYii Das-, iiis son, was a Comni-jiider of 1.000. -100 hor-se. He received, 
iu the 12tii y-ar. the title of Eitja, and was made, in the same year, a 
Commander of 1,500. 700 horse. 

Onfe of his grandsons, Prasnttam Singh, turned i\Iniiammadaii in the 
■Gth year of Shahiahan's reign, and received the name of ^ Ihadatntani } 

175. Eay 2hoj, son uf Eay Surian Hada (Xo. 96). 

ll'hen Etindi, in the 22nd year, was taken from Dauda, elder brother 
of Eay Bhoi. the latter was put iu possession of it. Bhoj served under 
Zvian Singh against the Allans of Orlsa, and under Shayidi Abii 'l-Fazl 
in the Dakhin (AJcbarn., Ill, 851, 855). 

His daughter was married to Jagat Singh (Xo. 160). 

In the fir.st year of his reign, -lahanglr wished to marry Jagat Singh's 
daughter. Eay Bhoj, her grandfather, refused to give his consent, and 
Jahangir resolved to punish him on his return from Kabul. But Eay 
Bhoj, in the end of 1016, committed suicide. The marriage, however, 
took place on the 4th Eabl** I, 1017, {TxizuJc, pp. 68, 69). 

It is said that Eathor and Kachhwaha princesses entered the imperial 
Harem ; but no Hada princess was ever married to a Timuride. 

XIV. Commanders of Eight Hundred. 

176. Sher ^waja. 

He belonged to the Sayjdds of Itawa ( JU'c:.;! jL,). His mother was 
a Naqshbandi (p. 466, note 2). Sher Kh.’s name was “ Padishah 
Khwaja ’ , but Akbar called him on account of his bravery and coinage 
Sher Khwaja. 

In the 30th year, Sh. Kh. served under Sa'^Id Khan Cha^ta'’! (Xo. 25) 
against the A'usufza,Ts, and afterwards under Sultan Murad in the Dakhin. 
In the 40th year, the Prince sent with him a corps to Patan, where he 
distinguished himself against Ikhla.? Khan. He continued to serve in the 
Dakhin under Abu d-FazL In the engagement near Bir he was wounded. 
He entered the town victoriously but was besieged. From want of pro- 
visions, his men had to subsist on horse-flesh. As in consequence of the 
swelhng of the Ganga (Godavari) he did not expect assistance from the 
north, he resolved to try a last sortie and perish, when Abu ’l-Fazl 
arrived and raised the siege. Abu ’l-Fazl proposed to leave his own 
son “^Abd*^ ’r-Eahmiin at Bir ; but Sh. refused to quit his post. In 
the 46th year, he received a drum and a flag. 


* Eegarding the Kachhwahas, see my article in the Calcutta Review, for April, 1871, 

entitled “ A Chapter from Muhammadan History 
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Sh. remained in favour during the reign of Jahangir. He was 
with the emperor Vhen Mahabat Khan near the Bahat had taken 
possession of Jahangir’s person. After Jahangir’s death, he served with 
Asaf Khan against Shahryar in Labor, 

In the 1st year of Shahjahan’s reign, he was made a Commander of 
4,000, with 1,000 horse, and received the title of Khwaja Baqi Khan. 
He was also appointed governor of Thathah, vice Mirza ^Isa Tarldian 
(p. 392). He died on his way to his province in 1037. Pddishdhn., 1, 181, 
200 . 

His son Khwaja Hdshim was made a commander of 500 {Pddishdhndma, 
I, b. 327). Another son, Asad“ ’llah, is mentioned as a Commander of 
900, 300 horse, {Pddishdhn., II, 738). 

177. Hlrza Khorram. son of Khan-i A'^zam Mirza ‘■Aziz Koka 
(No. 21). 

He has been mentioned above, p. 346. 

XV. Commanders of Seven Hundred. 

178. Quraysh Sultan, son of Abd“ ’r-Rashid Khan, king of 
K^hgiiar. 

182. Sultan *>Abd“ 'llah, brother (by another mother) of Quraysh 
Sul(.an 

310. Shah Muhammad, son of Quraysh Sultan. 

Quraysh Sul^n is a descendant of Chingiz Kbaa.^ His genealogical 
tree is given in the Akbarndma (III, 584) and the Tankh-i Rashtdi aa 
on following page. 

After the death of ‘•Abd“ ’r-Rashid Khan (16), ^Abd" ’1-Karim Khan, 
elder brother of Quraysh Sulten, succeeded to the throne of Kashg^ar. 
He treated his relations well, partly in fulfilment of his father’s wish, 
partly from natural benevolence. But Khudabanda. son of Quraysh Sulten, 
quarrelled with Muhammad Khan, his uncle, and Khudabanda occupied 
the town of Tarfan. ‘'Abd“ ’llah, doubting the loyalty of his relations, 
ordered Quraysh Sul^n to go to Makkah. Q. went first with his family 
to Badaldishan and Balldi. and lastly, with the permission of *> Abd“ ’llah 
Khan of Turan, to Hindustan. He met Akbar, in the 34th year, at 
Shihab“ ’d-Din-pur, when the emperor was just returning from Kashnoir, 
was well received, and appointed to a command of Seven Hundred. 

Quraysh died in the 37th year (1000), at Hajipur. 

179. Qara Bahadur, son of Mirza Mahmud, who is the paternal 
imcle of Mirza Haydar [Gurgani]. 


' Chingiz Khan in the histories is often called Qd*'dn-i Buzurg. 
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1 . Chingiz Khan. 

2. Cha^ta^i Khan. 

3. Mawatkan (second son of Chaghta^i Khan). 

I 

4. (the MSS. give Tariou.s readings). 

Yaraqi Khan (railed after his conversion Sultan Ghiyasa ’d-Din). 

0. Dawa Khan.- 

I 

1 . Alsinuqa, or Alsanuqa, Khan. 

8. Tu^luq Timur Khan. 

9. Khizr Khwaja Khan ® (father-in-law of Tim^). 

10. (a) Muhammad Kh an . . . (6) Sham? Jahan Khan . . . (c) Naqsh Jahan Khan. 

11. (fl) Sher Muhammad Khan. (6) Sher ?Ali UgJiIan. 


12. Uwaia Khan, son of Sher ?Ali U^lan. 

13. Yunas Khan, father of Babar’s mother. 

14. Sultan Ahmad Khan, known as Alancha Khan. 

15. Sultan Abu Sa?id Khan. 

16. ?Abdu ’r-Rashid Khan. 

I 

i ‘ ■ ■ "I 

17. (1) SAbd"" ’1-Karim Khan. (2) Quraysh Sultan (3) Sultan lAbd” ’llah 

(No. 168). (No. 178). 

I 

(1) Shah Muhammad (No. 310). 

(2) Khudabanda. 

Like the preceding, Qara, Bahadur belonged to the royal family of 
Kiishgiiar. Mirza Haydar’s father, Muhammad Husayn, was the son 
of Babar’s maternal aunt. 

Mirza Haydar,^ during his stay in Kashgar, had accompanied the 

Buraq, VaiuSbery, p. 153. — Bj. 

l>awa invaded India during the reign of •lAla*'" ’d-Din ; vide Journal As. Soc. Bengal 
for 1869, p. 194, and 1870, p. 44. 

“ His daughter is called Tukul Khanum jjVi Jfc. It is said that Timur after the 
marriage received the title of Gurgan the Mu^ul term for the Persian ddmad, 

a son-in-law. Hence Timurides are often called Gurgdnis. 

* Mirza Haydar was a historian and poet. He wrote in 951 the TariiA-i <iAbd<‘ 'r-Sashidi, 
in honour of 'r-Bashid, king of Kashghar. The villa known as Bdgh-i Bafd was 

erected by him. Akbarndma, III, 585. 

The MS. of the Tarikh-i BashidI in the Library of the Asiatic Society (Persian MSS. 
No. 155, three parts, 19 lines per page) is a fair, though modem copy, and was brought 
by Capt. H. Strachey from Yarkand. 

The Tarikh commences with the reign of Tu^luq Timur, who was converted to Islam 
by Mawlana Arshad" ’d-Din, and goes down to Hie reign of <:Abd“ ’r-Rashid. The second 
daftar contains the Memoirs of Mirza Haydar. The style is elegant. 
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son of Sultan Abu Sa'^id on several expeditions to Kashmir, and had thus 
acquired some knowledge of the people and the state of that province. 
He subsequently went over Badalishan to India, and arrived at Labor, 
where Mirza Kamran made him his nd*'ib during his absence on an expedi- 
tion to Qandahar, which the Shah of Persia had taken from Khwaja 
Kaian Beg. M. Haydar afterwards accompanied Kamran to Agra, and 
tried on several occasions to persuade Humayun to take possession of 
Kashmir. When the emperor after his second defeat by Sher Shah 
retreated to Labor, he gave M. Haydar a small corps and sent him to 
Kashmir. The coimtry being in a distracted state, M. H. took possession 
of it without bloodshed, and ruled as absolute king for ten years. But 
afterwards he ordered the hhutba to be read, and coins to be struck, in 
Humayun’s name. He was killed in 958 by some treacherous Kashmiris. 

The father of Qara Bahadur was Mirza Mahmud ; hence Q. B. was M. 
Haydar’s cousin. As he had been with M. H. in Kashmir, Akbar, in the 
6th year, ordered him to re-conquer the province, and gave him a large 
corps. But Q. B. delayed his march, and when he arrived in the hot 
season at Rajor, he found the passes fortified. Soon afterwards, he was 
attacked and defeated by Ghazi Khan, who had usurped the throne of 
Kashmir. Q. B. discomfited returned to Akbar. 

In the 9th year, he accompanied the emperor to Malwa, and was 
appointed, on Akbar’s return, governor of Mandu. He died soon after. 

For a relation of Qara Bahadur, vide No. 183. 

180. Muzaffar Husayn Mirza, son of Ibrahim Husayn Mirza [son of 
Muhammad Sultan Mirza]. 

Muzaffar Husayn Mirza is a Timuride. His tree is as follows : — 

<;Umar Shavkh Mirza (second son of Timur). 

I 

Mirza Bayqra. 

Mirza Man§ur. 

I 

M. Bayqra.^ 

I 

Wais Mirza. 

I 

Muhammad Sultan Mirza. 


(1) Ulugh Mirza. (2) Shah Mirza. (3) Ibrahim (i) Muhammad Husayn M. 
I Husayn M. (5) Mastiud ^usayn M. 

I I (6) <;Aqil Husayn M. 

(1) Sikandar Mirza, j 

sive Ulugh Mirza. Mu^Sar Husayn 

(2) Mahmud Sultan M., Mirza (No. 180). 

»ive Shah Mirza. 

p His brother is Abu 'l-Ghazl Sultan Hasayn Mirza. — B.] 
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mother of Muhammad Sull^ Mirza was the daughter of the 
renowned Sultan Husayn Mirza, king of Khurasan, at whose Court 
Muhammad Sulpn Mirza held a place of distinction. After Sultan 
Husayn’s death, Muhammad Sullen Mirza went to Babar, who treated 
him with every distinction. Hvimayun also favoured him, though on 
several occasions he rebelled, and extended his kindness to his sons, 
Ulu^ Mirza and Shah Mirza, who had given him repeatedly cause of 
dissatisfaction. Ulu^ Mirza was killed in the expedition against the 
Hazaras, and Shah Muha mm ad died, soon after, a natural death. 

Ulug^ Mirza had two sons, Sikandar Mirza and Mahmud Sultan 
Mirza ; but Humayun changed their names, and gave bandar the name 
of Ulu^ Mirza, and Mahmud Sultan Mirza that of Shah Mirza. 

As Muhammad Sultan Mirza was old, Akbar excused him from attend- 
ing at Court {tahBf-i bar), and gave him the pargana of A^zampur in 
Sambhal as a pension. He also bestowed several other places upon his 
grandsons Ulugfeand Shah Mirza. At A^’zampur in his old age, M uhamma d 
Sultan M. had four other sons bom to him — 1. Ibrahim Husayn Mirza, 
2. Muhammad Husayn Mirza, 3. Mas^ud Husayn Mirza, and 4. ^Aqil 
Husayn Mirza. 

In the 11th year of Akbra’s reign, Mirza Muhammad Hakim, king of 
Kabul, invaded India and besieged Labor ; and when Akbar marched 
against him, Ulug^ M. and Shah M. rebelled. They were joined in their 
revolt by their (younger) uncles Ibrahim Husayn M. and Muhammad 
Husayn M. The rebellious Mirzas-went plundering from Sambhal, to 
Khan Zaman (No. 13) at Jaunpur ; but as they could not agree with him, 
they marched on Dihli, and from there invaded Malwa, the governor of 
which, Muhammad Quli Khan Barlas (No. 31), was with the emperor. 
The consequence of their revolt was, that Akbar imprisoned the old 
Muhammad SullAn Mirza. He died a short time after in his prison at 
Bi,ana. In the 12th year, when Akbar had defeated and killed Khan 
Zaman, and conquered Chitor, he made Shihab Khan (No. 26) governor 
of Malwa, and ordered him to punish the Mirzas. 

About this time Ulug^ M. died. The other Mirzas unable to withstand 
Shihab Khan fled to Chingiz Khan (p. 419), who then ruled over a portion 
of Gujrat. Chingiz Khan was at war with I’^timad Khan (No. 67) of 
AhmadabM ; and as the Mirzas had rendered him good service, he gave 
them Bahroch as jagir. But their behaviour in that town was so cruel 
that Chingiz Khan had to send a corps against them. Though the Mirzas 
defeated his troops they withdrew to Khandesh. and re-entered MMwa. 
They were vigorously attacked by Ashraf Khan (No. 74), Khan 
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No. 43), and others, who besieged Rantanbhur (13th year), and were 
pursued to the Narbada, where many soldiers of the Mirzas perished in 
crossing. In the meantime Chingiz Khan had been murdered by Jhujhar 
Khan ^d as Gujrat was in a state of disorder, the Mirzas with little 
fighting, occupied Champanir, Bahroch, and Surat. 

In the 17th year, Akbar entered Gujrat and occupied Ahmadabad. 
Dissensions having broken out among the Mirzas, Ibrahim Husa 3 m M. 
left Bahroch, and arrived at a place 8 miles from Akbar’s camp. Most 
of Akbar’s Amirs had the day before been sent away towards Surat in 
search of Muhammad Husayn M. Hearing of Ibrahim Husayn’s arrival, 
the emperor dispatched Shahbaz Khan (No. 80) after the Amirs whilst 
he himself marched to the Mahindri River, where it flows past the town 
of Sarnal. Akbar had about 40 men with him, few of whom had armour ; 
but when the Amirs returned, the number rose to about 200. The signal 
of attack was given and after a hard fight, Ibrahim Husayn M. was 
defeated. He fled towards Agra, whilst his wife, Gulrukh Begam, a 
daughter of Mirza Kamran, on hearing of his defeat, fled with Muzaffar 
Husayn Mirza from Surat to the Dakhin. 

Akbar now resolved to invest Surat, and left M. ‘■Aziz Koka (No. 21) 
with a garrison in Ahmadabad, ordering at the same time Qutb“ ’d-Din 
(No. 28) to join with the Malwa contingent. Muhammad Husayn 
M. and Shah M. thereupon united their troops with those of Sher Khan 
Fuladi, a Gujrati noble, and besieged Patan. “JAziz marched against 
them, and defeated them (p. 432). Muhammad Husayn M. then withdrew 
to the Dakhin. 

Ibrahim Husayn M. and his younger brother Mas’'ud Husayn M. 
having met with resistance at Nagor (p. 384), invaded the Panjab. The 
governor, Husayn Quli Khan (No. 24) at that time besieged Nagarkot, 
and hearing of the inroad of the Mirzas, made peace with the Raja, 
attacked the rebels, defeated them, and captured Mas‘'ud. Ibrahim 
Husayn fled towards Multan, and was soon afterwards wounded and 
captured by some Baluchis. He then fell into the hands of Sa'^id Khan 
(No. 25) and died of his wounds. 

After Akbar’s rettum to Agra, Muhammad Husayn Mirza left the 
Dakhin, invaded Gujrat, and took possession of several towns. He was 
defeated at Kambha,it by Nawrang Khan (p. 354) and joined the party 
of Ikhtiyar“ ’1-Mulk and the sons of Sher Khan Fuladi. They then 
marched against Ahmadabad and besieged M. “^Aziz Koka. To 
relieve him Akbar hastened by forced marches from Agra to Patan, 
and arrived, on the 5th Jumafla I, 981 (p. 458), with about 1,000 horse. 
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at a place 3 kos from Ahmadabad. Leaving I^tiyar to continue the 
Niege, Muhammad Husayn opposed the emperor, but was defeated and 
wounded. In his flight his horse fell over a bramble, when two troopers 
captured him, and led him to Akbar. Each of the two men claimed the 
customary reward, a®d whenBir Bar, at Akbar's request, asked Muhammad 
Husayn which of the two had taken him prisoner, he said, “ The salt of 
the emperor has caught me : for those two could not have done it."’ 
IHitiyar, on hearing of the defeat and capture of Muha mm ad Husayn, 
raised the siege, and fled with his 5,000 troopers. Akbar at once pursued 
him. Ikhtiyar got detached from his men, and in jumping over a shrub 
fell with his horse to the ground, when Suhrab Turkman who was after 
him, cut off his head, and took it to the emperor. Muhammad Husayn 
also had, in the meantime, been executed by Bay Singh (No. 44), whom 
Akbar had put over him. 

Shah Mirza had fled in the beginning of the battle. 

In the 22nd year, MuzafEar Husayn Mirza, whom his mother had 
taken to the Dakhin, entered Gujrat and created disturbances. He was 
defeated by Raja Todar i\lal and Vazir Khan (p. 379) and fled to Junagadh. 
MTien the Raja had gone, Muzaffar besieged Vazir in Ahmadabad. During 
the siege he managed to attach Vazir’s men to his cause, and was on the 
})oint of entering the town, when a cannon ball killed Mihr "^Ali Kolabi, 
who had led the young JIuzaffar into rebellion. This so affected Muzaffar 
tliat he raised the siege, though on the point of victory, and withdrew to 
Nazrbar. Soon after, he was captured by Raja ‘^Ali of Khandesh. and 
handed over to Akbar. He was kept for some time in prison ; but as he 
showed himself loyal, Akbar, in the 36th year, released him, and married 
him to his eldest daughter, the Sultan Khanum. He also gave him the 
Sarkar of Qanawj astuyul. Muzaffar, however, was addicted to the pleasures 
of wine, and when complaints were brought to Akbar, he cancelled the 
tuyid, and again imprisoned him. But he soon after set him at liberty. 
In the 45th year (1008), when Akbar besieged Asir, he sent Muzaffar 
to besiege Fort Lalang. But he quarrelled with Khwaja Fath“ ’Uah, 
and one day, he decamped for Gujrat. His companions deserted him ; 
and dressing himself in the garb of a faqir, he wandered about between 
Surat and Baglana, when he w'as caught by Khwaja Waisi and taken 
before the Emperor. After having been imprisoned for some time, he 
was let off in the 46th year. He died, not long after, a natural death. 

His sister, Nur“ 'n-Nisa, was married to Prince Salim (vide No. 225, 
note). Gulruldi Begam, Muzaffar ’s mother, was still alive in 1023, when 
she was visited on her sick-bed by Jahangir at Ajmlr. 
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181. ftundiiq Khan, brother of the well-known Bayram O^lan. 

The Akbarndma (I, 411) mentions a Qunduq Sultan, who accompanied 

Humaytin on his march to India. 

For Qunduq, some MSS. read Qundiiz. A grandee of this name served 
in Bengal under Mun'^im, and died at Gaur (p. 407). 

182. Snltan ‘^Abd“ Tlah, brother (by another mother) of Quraysh 
Sultan (No. 178). 

183. Mirza ‘^Abd“ 'r-Rahman, sou of Mirza Haydar'.s brother {vide 
No. 179). 

184. Qiya Khan, son of Sahib Khan. 

In the Tahaqdt and the Akbarndma he is geueraUy called lA 

which may mean “ Qiya, the beautiful ”, or “Qiya, son of Sahib 
Hasan Proper nouns ending in a long vowel rarely take the Izafat.^ It 
looks as if the reading of the A‘m MSS. was a mistake. The 

words are intended to distinguish him from Qiya Gung 

(No. 33). 

Qiya served under Shams" ’d-Din Atga against Ba}Tam (p. 332). 
He was also present in the battle of Sarangpur (vide No. 120). 

185. Darbar Khan, ‘^Inayat [ullah], son of Takaltu Khan, the Reader. 

Darbar’s father was Shah Tahmasp's reader. ‘'Inayat, on his arrival 

in India, was appointed to the same post by Akbar, and received the title 
of Darbar Khan. He served in the 9th year (end of 971) in Malwa, and 
in the 12th year, in the last war with Khan Zaman. He accompanied 
the emperor to Rantanbhur, and when Akbar, in the 14th year, after 
the conquest of the fort, made a pilgrimage to the tomb of Mu‘’In-i 
OhishtI in Ajmlr, Darbar Khan took sick leave, and died on his arrival 
at Agra. 

According to his dying wish — to the disgust of the author of the 
Ma''dxir — he was buried in the mausoleum of one of Akbar's dogs, which 
he had built. The dog had shown great attachment to its imperial 
master. 

186. “^Abd" 'r-Rahman, son of Mu'^ayyid Dulday. 

The name Dulday had been explained above on p. 388. *■ Abd" r- 

Rahman's great-grandfather, Mir Shah Malik, had served under Timur. 
■^Abd" ’r-Rahman was killed in a fight with the Bihar rebel Dalpat. Vide 
under his son Barkhurdar. No. 328, and under No. 146. Another son 
is mentioned below, No. 349. 


Thus you say for the accursed HuLlau. 
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187. Qasim *^Ali Khan. 

WTien Akbax, in tbe 10th year, moved against Khan Zaman (No. 13), 
Qasim ‘^Ali Khan held Ghazipur. In the 17th year, he served in the siege 
of Surat, and in the following year, with Khan Alam (No 58) in the conquest 
of Patna under Mim*^im. For some reason he returned to Court, 
and took Shuja‘’at Khan (No. 51) a prisoner to Mun‘'im, whom he had 
slandered. In the 22nd year, he served under Sadiq (No. 43) against 
Madhukar Bundela, and in the 25th year, xmder ‘■Aziz Koka (No. 21) in 
Bihar. In the 26th year, he was employed to settle the affairs of Haji 
Begam, daughter of the brother of Humayun’s mother {tagha^T, zdda-yi 
ti'dlida-yi Jannat-dstdm), who after her return from Makkah (see under 
146) had been put in charge of Humayun’s tomb in DihlT, where she 
died. In the 31st year, when Akbar appointed two officers for each 
Suba, Q. A. and Fath Khan Tug^uq were sent to Audh. He returned, 
in the 35th year, from Khavrabad to Court, and soon after received 
Kalpi as jagir. ‘‘ Nothing also is known of him.” ^ Ma*’d.pT. For his 
brother, vide No. 390. 

188. Baz Bahadur, son of Sharif Khan (No. 63). 

Vide above, p. 415. 

189. Sayyid *’Abd“ ’llah, son of Mir Khwananda. 

Some MSS. have “ Khwand ” instead of “ Khwananda.” Sayyid 
‘JAbd'i ’llah had been brought up at Court. In the 9th year, he served 
in the pursuit of Abd“ ’llah Khan Uzbak. In the 17th year, he was with 
the Khan-i Kalan (No. 16) in the first Gujrat war. Later, he served under 
Mun'^im in Bengal, and was with Khan '> Alam (No. 58) in the battle of 
Takaroi (p. 406). In 984, he brought the news of Da*ud’s defeat and 
death at Agmahal (p. 350) to Akbar. During the Bengal military revolt, 
he served imder Mirza ‘^AzTz (No. 21) and under Shahbaz Khan (No. 80), 
chiefly against Ma*^ sum -i Farankhudi (No. 157). In the 31st year, Akbar 
sent him to Qasim Khan (No. 59) in Kashmir. In the 34th year (997), 
he was one night smprised by a body of Kashmiris, and killed with nearly 
three hundred Imperialists. 

190. Dharu, son of Raja Todar Mai (No. 39). 

Vide above, p. 378. 

191. Ahmad Beg-i KabuH. 

Ahmad Beg traces his origin to MirGhivas" ’d’Din Tarldian. a Cha^ta*! 
noble who served under Timur. Like Shah Beg (No. 57), Taj Khan 


^ Sayyid Aljinad’s edition of the Tuzuk mentions a Qasim ^All on p. 58, 1. 2 from 
below ; but according to the Ma*‘a^ir, we have there to read Qasim Beg for Qasim 
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(No. 172), Abu ’1-Qasim (No. 199), Ma'^sum Khan (p. 476, note 1), and 
Takhta Beg (No. 195), A. B. entered, after M. Muhammad Hakim’s death, 
Akbar’s service. He was made a commander of 700, and received, in 1003, 
on the removal of Yusuf Khan-i Razawi (No. 35), a jagir in Kashmir. 
He married the sister of Ja‘'far Beg Asaf Khan. (No. *98). 

During the reign of Jahangir he rose to the post of a commander of 
3,000, and received the title of Khan, and also a flag. He was for some 
time governor of Kashmir. On his removal, he went to Court, and died. 

From the Tuzuk we see that Ahmad Beg in the first year of Jahangir 
was made a commander of 2,000, and held Peshawar as jagir. In the 
second year he was ordered to punish the Af^an tribes in Bangash, and 
was for his services there promoted, in the 5th year, to a command of 
2,500. In the 9th year, in consequence of complaints made by Qulij 
Khan (No. 42), he was called to Court, and confined to Fort Rantanbhur 
{Tuzxik, p. 136). In the following year, he was released (Z.c., p. 146) and 
sent to Kashmir (kc., p. 149). 

A]^ad Beg’s sons, especially his second eldest, were all distinguished 
soldiers. They are : — . 

1. Muhammad Mas^ud^ (eldest son). He was killed in the war with the 
Tarikis. His son. Ardsher, was a commander of 1,000, six hundred 
horse, and died in the 18th year of Shahj.’s reign. 

2. Sa'^'id Khan Bahadur Zafar-jang (second son). He rose during the 
reign of Shahjahan to the high dignity of a commander of 7,000, and 
distinguished himself in every war. He was governor of Kabul, the 
Panjab, and Bihar. He died on the 2nd Safar, 1062. Of his twenty-two 
sons, the two eldest, Khanazad Khan and Lutf“ ’Hah, were killed in the 
BallA war, where Sa‘'Id also was severely wounded. Two other sons. 
‘!Abd“ ’llah and Fath" ’Uah, rose to high commands. 

3. MiiMdif' ’lldh Khan Iftikhdr Khan. He rose under Shahjahan to 
a command of 2,000, one thousand horse, and was Fawjdar of Jammu 
(Pddishahn., I, p. 258), and died in the 4th year of Shahj.’s reign. 

4. Abu ’l-Baqa. He was the yoimger brother (by the same mother) 
of Sa‘’id, under whom he served. He was thanadar of Lower Bangash. 
In the 15th year, after the Qandahar expedition, he got the title of 
Iftikhdr Khan, at the same time that his elder brother received that of 
Zafar-jang, and was made a commander of 1,500, one thousand horse. 

192. Hakim ‘■Ali, of Gilan. 

All came poor and destitute from Persia to India, but was fortunate 


[' Mentioned Tuzuk, p. 307. — B.] 
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enough to become in course of time a personal attendant {inulazim) 
and friend of Akbar. Once the emperor tried him by giving him several 
bottles of urine of sick and healthy people, and even of animals. To 
his satisfaction, ‘^Ali correctly distinguished the different kinds. In 988, 
he was sent as ambassador to ‘•All ‘^Adil Shah of Bijapur, and was well 
received ; but before he could be sent back \vith presents for his master, 
‘’Add Shah suddenly died.^ 

In the 39th year, Hakim ‘•All constructed the wonderful reservoir 
{hawz), which is so often mentioned by Mu^ul historians. A staircase 
went to the bottom of the reservoir, from where a passage led to an adjoin- 
ing smaU room, six^az square, and capable of holding ten or twelve people. 
By some contrivance, the water of the reservoir was prevented from 
flowing into the chamber. When Akbar dived to the bottom of the reservoir 
and passed into the room, he found it lighted up and furnished with 
cushions, sleeping apparel, and a few books. Breakfast was also provided. 

In the 40th year, ‘•Ali was a commander of 700, and had the title 
of JaMnUs'^ ’z-Zarmni, “ the Galenus of the age.” His astringent mixtures 
enjoyed a great reputation at Court. 

He treated Akbar immediately before his death. It is said that the 
Emperor died of dysentery or acute diarrhoea, which no remedies could 
stop. ‘'All had at last recourse to a most powerful astringent, and when 
the dysentery was stopped, costive fever and strangury ensued. He there- 
fore administered purgatives, which brought back the diarrhoea, of which 
Akbar died. The first attack was caused, it is said, by worry and excite- 
ment on accoimt of the behaviour of Prince Khusraw at an elephant 
fight. Salim (Jahangir) had an elephant of the name of Girdnbdr, who was 
a match for every elephant of Akbar’s stables, but whose strength was 
supposed to be equal to that of Abrup, one of Khusraw’ s elephants. Akbar 
therefore wished to see them fight for the championship, which was 
done. According to custom, a third elephant, Rardahman, was selected 
as tqbdncha, i.e., he was to assist either of the two combatants when too 
severely handled by the other. At the fight, Akbar and Prince Khurram 
(Shahjahan) sat at a window, whilst Salim and Khusraw were on horse- 
back in the arena. Giranbar completely worsted Abrup, and as he mauled 


* SAdil Shah was murdered in 988 by a young handsome eunuch, whom he attempted 
to use for an immoral purpose. The king was known as much for his justice and goodwill 
towards his subjects as for his mania for boys and unnatural crimes. He obtained’with 
some exertion two young and handsome eunuchs from Malik Barid of Bedar, and was 
stabbed by the elder of the two at the first attempt of satisfying his inordinate desires. 
Mawlana Raza of Ma.shhad, poetically styled Razai, found the tarijch of his death in the 
words Shah-i jahan ahud shahid (988), “ The king of the world became a martyr.” 
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him too severely, the tabdncha elephant was sent off to Abrup’s assistance. 
But Jahangir’s men, anxious to have no interference, pelted Rantahman 
\vith stones, and wounded the animal and the driver. This annoyed 
Akbar, and he sent Khurram to Salim to tell him not to break the rules, 
as in fact all elephants would once be his. Salim said that the pelting 
of stones had never had his sanction, and Khurram. satisfied with the 
explanation, tried to separate the elephants by means of fireworks, but 
in vain. Unfortunately Rantahman also got worsted by Giranbar, and 
the two injured elephants ran away, and threw themselves into the Jamna. 
This annoyed Akbar more ; but his excitement was intensified, when at 
that moment Khursaw came up, and abused in unmeasured terms his 
father in the presence of the emperor. Akbar withdrew, and sent next 
morning for '^Ali, to whom he said that the vexation caused by Khursaw' s 
bad behaviour had made him ill. 

In the end of 1017, Jajangir also \'i.sited All's reservoir, and made 
him a commander of 2,000. He did not long enjoy his promotion, and 
died on the 5th Muharram, 1018. Jahangir says of him {Tuzuk, p. 74) 
that he excelled in Arabic, and composed a commentary to the Qanun. 
“ But his subtlety was greater than his knowledge, his looks better than 
his walk of life, his behaviour better than his heart ; for in reality he was 
a bad and unprincipled man.” Once Jahangir hinted that ‘■All had killed 
Akbar. On the other side it is said that he spent annually 6,000 Rupees 
on medicines for the poor.^ 

He had a son, known as Hakhn ''Abd'‘ ’l-Wahhab. He held a mansab. 
In the 15th year of Jahangir’s reign, he claimed from certain Sayyids 
in Labor the sum of 80,000 Rs., which, he said, his father had lent them. 
He supported his claim by a certificate with the seal of a Qazi on it, and 
the statements of two witnesses. The Sayyids, who denied all knowledge, 
seeing that the case went against them, appealed to the Emperor. Jahangir 
ordered Asaf Khan (Ko. 98) to investigate the case. ‘^Abd'i ’1-AVahhab 
got afraid, and tried to evade the investigation by prpposing to the 
Say3rids a compromise. This looked sizspicious, and Asaf by cross-question- 
ing found that the claim was entirely false. He therefore reported “^Abd” 
’1-Wahhab, and the Emperor deprived him of his mansab and jagir. He 
seems to have been afterwards restored to favour, for in the Padishah - 
ndma (I, 6, 328) he is mentioned as a commander of 500, fifty horse. 

* BadUiyOm (III, 166) says that <rAU was the .son of the sister of Hakim“ ’l->lulk of 
GUan, and learned medicine and science under Shah Fath^ ’llah of Shiraz. He was a 
rabid Shi<;ah, and a bad doctor who often killed his patients. Thus he killed Path" Tlah 
by prescribing hariaa {vide p. 34, note). [Harisa is said to be some concoction of meat 
and wheat. — P.] 
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193. Gujar Khan, son of Qutb" ’d-Din Khan Atga (No. 28). 

He was mentioned above imder No. 28. 

194. Sadr Jahan MnftL 

Miran Sadr Jahan was born in PihanI, a village near Qanawj Through 
the influence of Shayldi Abd“ ’n-NabI he was made Mufti. When ‘JAbd“ 
’Uah Khan Uzbak, king of Turan, wrote to Akbar regarding his apostacy 
from Islam, Miran Sadr and Hakim (No. 205) were selected as ambassadors. 
The answer which they took to '> Abd“ ’llah contained a few Arabic verses 
which ‘^Abd" ’Uah could construe into a denial of the aUeged apostacy — 

Ul ojySl ^^iLuj U.^ j flJl Isc^ 

“ Of God people have said that He had a son ; of the Prophet some have 
said that he was a sorcerer. Neither God nor the Prophet has escaped the 
slander of men — Then how should I ? ” 

Miran returned in the 34th year, and was made Sadr {vide p. 284). 
In the 35th year, at the feast of Abanmah, the Court witnessed a curious 
spectacle. The Sadr and “JAbd" ’1-l^y (No. 230), the Chief Justice of the 
empire, took part in a drinking feast, and Akbar was so amused at seeing 
his ecclesiastical and judicial dignitaries over their cups, that he quoted 
the weU-known verse from Hafiz : — 

^ j jS la5W- 

Up to the 40th year, he had risen to the dignity of a commander of 
700 ; but later, he was made an Amir , and got a mansab of 2,000 {vide 
p. 217-18). 

During the reign of Jahangir, who was very fond of him, he was 
promoted to a command of 4,000, and received Qanawj as tuyvl. As 
Sadr under Jahangir he is said to have given away more lands in five 
years than under Akbar in fifty. He died in 1020, at the age, it is beUeved, 
of 120 years. His faculties remained unimpaired to the last. 

His position to Akbar’s “ Divine Faith ” has been explained above 
(p. 217-18). There is no doubt that he temporized, and few people got more 
for it than he. He also composed poems, though in the end of his life, 
like Bada,om, he repented and gave up poetry as being against the spirit 
of the Muhammadan law. 

He had two sons ; — 

1. Mir Badr-i ^Alam. He lived a retired life. 

2. Sayyid Nizam Khan. His mother was a Brahman woman, of 


* So Bada.onl. The Ma*'agir says, Fiham lies near Lakhnan. 
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whom his father had been so enamoured that he married her ; hence 
Nizam was his favourite son. He was early introduced at Court, and, at 
the death of his father, was made a commander of 2,500, two thousand 
horse. In the first year of Shahjahan’s reign, he was promoted to a 
command of 3,000, and received, on the death of Murtaza Khan Inju 
(p. 501) the title of Murtaza Khan. He served a long time in the Dakhin. 
His tuyul was the Pargana of Dalamau, where he on several occasions 
successfully quelled disturbances. He was also FawjdM of Lakhnau. In 
the 24th year of Shahj.’s reign he was pensioned off, and received 20 lacs 
of dams per annum out of the revenue of Piham, which was one kror. He 
enjoyed his pension for a long time. 

His sons died before him. On his death, his grandsons, *■ Ahd“ ’1-Muq- 
tadir and “^Abd" ’llah were appointed to man^bs, and received as tuyul 
the remaining portion of the revenue of Pihanl. *■ Abd“ ’1-Muqtadir rose 
to a command of 1,000, six hundred horse, and was Fawjdar of 
Khavrabad. 

195. Ta^ta Beg-i Kabuli [Sardar Khanl. 

He was at first in the service of M. Muhammad Hakim, and dis- 
tinguished him self in the wars with India ; but on the death of his 
master (30th year) he joined Akbar’s service. He served under Man 
Singh and Zayn Koka against the Yusufzals. As Thanahdar of Peshawar 
he punished on several occasions the Tarikis. In the 49th year, he was 
made a Khan. 

After Jahangir’s accession, he was made a commander of 2,000, and 
received the title of Sardar Kh an. He was sent with Mirza Ghazi Tarldian 
(p. 392), to relieve Shah Beg Kh an (No. 57) in Qandahar. As Shah Beg 
was appointed governor of Kabul, Takhta was made governor of 
Qandahar, where, in 1016. he died. 

He had a villa near Peshawar, called the Bdgh-i Sardar Khan. His 
two sons, Hayat Kh an and Hidayat“ ’Dah got low mansabs. 

196. Eay Patr Das [Raja Bikramajit], a Khatri. 

Patr Das was in the beginning of Akbar’s reign accountant (mushrif) 
of the elephant stables, and had the title of Ray Rdydn. He distinguished 
himself, in the 12th year, during the siege of Chitor. In the 24th year, he 
and Mir Adham were made joint diwans of Bengal. At the outbreak 
of the Bengal military revolt, he .was imprisoned by the rebels (p. 48o). 
but got off and served for some time in Bengal. In the 30th year, he was 
made dlwan of Bihar. In the 38th year, he was ordered to occupy 
Bandhu (p. 446), the capital of which after a siege of 8. months and 25 days 
surrendered (42nd year). In the 43td year, he was made dlwan of Kabul, 

S3 
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but ^¥as in the following year again sent to Bandhu. In the 46th year, he 
was made a commander of 3,000. AVlien Ahii ’1-Fazl, in the 47th year, 
had been murdered by Bir Singh, Akbar ordered Patr Das to hunt down 
the rebel, and bring his head to Court. Patr defeated Bir Singh in 
several engagements, and blockaded him in Irich. IITien the siege had 
progressed, and a breach was made in the wall, Bir Singh escaped and 
withdrew to the jungles with Patr close at his heels. Akbar, at last, in 
the 48th year, called P. to Court, made hun in the next year a commander 
of 5,000, and gave him the title of Raja Bikramajit. 

After Jahangir’s accession, he was made Mir Atasli, and was ordered 
to recruit and keep in readiness 50,000 artillery (topchi) with a train of 
3,000 gun-carts, the revenue of fifteen parganas being set aside for the 
maintenance of the corps {Tuzuk, p. 10). 

A\Tien the sons of MuzafEar of Gujrat created disturbances, and Yatim 
Bahadur had been killed, Patr Avas sent to Ahmadabad with powers to 
appoint the officers of the rebels who submitted up to commands of 
Yuzbashis, or to recommend them, if they had held higher commands, for 
appointments to the Emperor. 

“ The year of his death is not known.’’ Ma^asir. 

The Ray Mohan Das mentioned occasionally in the Akbarndma and 
the Tuzuk (p. 50) appears to be his son. 

197. Shaykh ‘■Abd'* ’r-Rahlm, of Lakhnau. 

He belongs to the Shaylffizadas of Lakhnau, and was in the 40th year 
a commander of 700. He was a great friend of Jamal Ba^tyar (No. 113), 
from whom he learned wine-drinking. In fact he drank so hard that he 
frequently got insane. In the 30th year, Avhen Akbar was in the Panjab, 
“^Abd" ’r-Rahlm wounded himself in a fit whilst at Siyalkot in Hakim 
Abu ’1-Fath’s dwelling. Akbar looked after the wound himself. 

His wife was a Brahman woman of the name of Kishna. After the 
death of her husband, she spent his money in laying out gardens and 
villas. In one of them her husband was buried, and she entertained every 
one who passed by the tomb, from a panjhazdrl to a common soldier, 
according to his position in life. 

‘JAbd“ ’r-RahIm was mentioned above on p. 359-60. 

198. Medni Ray Chauhan. 

From the Akbarndma we see that he served, in the 28th and 32nd 
years, in Gnjrat. Nizam" ’d-Dln Ahmad, who was with him in Gujrat, 
says in the Tabqdt—“ Medni Ray is distinguished for his bravery and 
liberality, and is now (i.e., in 1001) a commander of 1,000.” 
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199. Mir Abu ’l-Qasim Namakin [Qasim Khan]. 

The MSS. have almost invariably Ta/niin ( ) instead of Namahin. 
He is not to be confounded with Nos. 240 and 250. 

Mir Abu T-Qasini was a Sayyid of Hirat. He was at first in the 
service of Mirza Muhammad Hakim, Akbars brother and king of Kabul. 
But he left Kabul, and on entering Akbar's service, he received Bhira 
and Khushab in the Punjab as jagir. As Ids lands lay within the Namaksdr,^ 
or salt range, he once presented Akbar, exddently in allusion to his faithful 
intentions (namak-haJdU), with a plate and a cup made of salt (namaJcTn), 
from which circumstance he received the nickname of NamaJcin. 

Abu ’1-Qasim served in the war with Da'’ud of Bengal. In the 26th 
year, he was in Kabul, and accompanied, in the 30th year, Isma'^il Quli 
Khan (No. 46) on his expedition against the Baluchis. In the 32nd year, 
the Ai^an chiefs of Sawad and Bajor, and Terah waited with their 
families on Akbar, who made Abu T-Qasim Krori and Fawjdar of those 
districts, and ordered him to take the families of the chiefs back to 
Af^anistan. The chiefs themselves were retained at Court. Renewed 
fights, in the 33rd year, gave him frequent occasions of distinguishing 
himself. 

Up to the 40th year, he rose to a command of 700. In the 43rd year, 
he was appointed to Bhakkar. He built the great mosque in Sukkhar, 
opposite to Bhakkar. The inhabitants accused him of oppressions, and 
he was deposed. A party of the oppressed arrived with him at Court, 
and lodged a new complaint against him with “^Abd** T-Hay (No. 230), 
the QazI of the imperial camp (urdii) But Abu ’1-Qasim, though 
summoned, did not appear before the judge, and when the matter was 
reported to Akbar, he was sentenced to be tied to the foot of an elephant, 
and paraded through the bazars. To avoid the disgrace, he came to an 
immediate settlement with the complainants, chiefly through the mediation 
of Shaykh Ma'^ruf. Sadr of Bhakkar, and prevailed on them to return 
the very day to their homes. The next day he went to the Emperor, and 
complained of the QazI, stating that there were no complainants, and 
“lAbd^ ’1-Hay tried in vain to produce the oppressed parties. This case led 
to the order that Qazis should in future prepare descriptive rolls of 
complainants, and present them to the Emperor. 

^ The namaksar, or aalt-range, says the is a district 20 kos long, and belongs 

to the Sind Sagar Du,ab, between the Bahat and the Indus. Pec^le break off pieces from 
the salt rocks, and carry them to the banks of the river, where the price is divided between 
the miners and the carriers, the former taking f and the latter ^ of the amount realized. 
Merchants buy the salt at a price varying from half a dam to two dams (one rupee = 
40 dams) per 7)ian, and export it. The Government takes 1 Rupee for every 17 mans. 
The salt is also often made into ornaments. 
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Abu was, sooa after, made a Kban. got a higher mansab, 

and received Gujrat in the Panjab as tuijul. In the first year of Jahangir's 
reign, he was made a commander of 1,500. The part which he played in 
the capture of Prince Khusraw has been mentioned above (p. 458, note 1, 
where Tamkin is to be altered to Namakln). For his services he was 
again appointed to Bkakkar wdth the rank of a commander of 3,000. 
He now resolved to make Bhakkar his home. Most of his illustrious 
descendants were born there. On a hill near the town, southwards towards 
Loharl, near the branch of the riv'er called Kaharmdtri he 

built a mausoleum, to which he gave the name of Suffa-yi Safa (the dais 
of purity). He and several of his descendants were buried in it. 

He is said to have been a most voracious man. He could eat — historians 
do not specify the time — 1,000 mangoes, 1,000 sweet apples, and 2 melons, 
each weighing a man. The Ma'^asir says, he had 22 sons, and the Tuzuk 
(p. 13) says he had 30 sons and more than 15 daughters. 

The following tree is compiled from several notes in the Ma^asir : — 
Mir Abu ’1-Qasim Namakin (settled at Bhakkar in 1015'. 

I 

i 

1 ' 1 

1. Mir Abu ’1-Baqa. 2. Mirza Kash- 3. M. Husam” ’d-Oin. 4 M. Ziiid" ’llah*. 

Amir Khan. miri. 

(died 1057 a.h.) 

1. hi. CAbd^* V-Razzaq. 2. Ziya^a Yusuf. 3. Mir *IAhda ’l-Karim A daughter, 

fihau- Sindhi Amir Khan. married in 

I (under Awrangzib to 1066 to Prince 

1 Farrukh Siyar). Murad Bakhsh. 

A son. "^1 

J . . I 

M. Abu ’l-Wafa. Abu ’1-Khayr Kh an. 

(end of Awrang- (under Farrukh Siyar). 

zib’s reign). 

Mir Abii l-Baqd Annr Khan rose under Jahangir to a command of 
2,500, fifteen hundred horse. Through the influence of Yamln" ’d-Dawla 
he was made governor of Jlultan, and in tlie 2nd year of Shahjahan, he was 
made a commander of 3,000, two thousand horse, and appointed to 
Thathah, vice Murtaza-yi Injfi deceased (p. 501). In the 9th year, he 
was made Tuyuldar of Bir in tlie Dakhln, and was sent, in the 14th 
year, to Slwistan vice Qaraq Khan. In the following year he was again 
appointed to Thathah, where, in 1057 (20th year), he died. He was 
buried in the mausoleum built by his father. Under Jahangir he was 
generally called Mir Khan. Shahjahan gave him the title of Amir Khan. 

One of his daughters was married in 1066, after his death, to Prince 
MurM BaHish, who had no children by his first wife, a daughter of 
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Shahnawaz ^an-i Safawl.^ Amir Khan had a large family. His eldest 
son, Mir Abd“ r'Razzaq, was a commander of 900, and died in the 26th 
year of Shahjahan’s reign. His second son, Ziya‘“ ’d-Din Yusuf, was 
made a Khan, and held under Shahjahan a mansab of 1,000, six hundred 
horse. Ziya^'s grandson, Abu ’1-Wafa, was in the end of Awrangzib’s reign 
in charge of his majesty's prayerroom {ddrogha-yi jd-namaz). Amir Khan's 
yoimgest son, Mir ‘^Abd'^ '1-Karim, was a personal friend of Awrangzib. He 
received in succession the titles of Multafit Hian, Khanazad Khan (45th 
year of Awrangzib), Mir Khanazad Khan, and Amir Khan {48th year), and 
held a command of 3,000. After Awrangzib' s death, he was with 
Muhammad A'-zam Shah ; but as he had no contingent," he was left with 
the baggage (bungdh) at Gwaliyar. After the death of Muhammad A‘’zam 
in the battle of Saray Jaju,^ Bahadur Shah made him a commander of 
3,500. He was generally at Court, and continued so under Farruldi Siyar. 
After Farrukh’s death, the Barha brothers made Amir Eihan sadr of the 
empire. He died shortly after. His son, Abu ’1-Khayr, was made a 
Khan by Farrukh Siyar ; the other sons held no mansabs, but lived on 
thei” zamindaris. 

2. Mirzd Kashmiri was involved in the rebeUion of Prince Khusraw. 
As the associates were to be punished in an unusual way (siydsat-i qhaur- 
mulcarrar, Tiizuk, p. 32) Jahangir ordered his penis to be cut off. 

3. Mirzd Husdn'‘ 'd-Din. He held a mansab, but died young. 

4. Mirzd Zd^id'‘ lldh. He was in the service of Khan Jahan Lodi. 

200. 'Wazir Beg Jamil.^ 

Wazir Jamil, as he is often called, served in the 9th year of Akbar's 
reign against “^Abdu ’llah Khan Uzbak, and in the war with Khan Zaman 
(No. 13). In the final battle, when Bahadur Khan (No. 22) was thrown 
dll' his horse, 'W. J., in.stead of taking him prisoner, accepted a bribe from 
him, and let him off. But Nazar Bahadur, a man in the service of Majnun 
Klian (No. 50) saw it, and took Bahadur prisoner. Afterwards, he received 
a jagir in the Eastern Districts, and took part in the expeditions to Bengal 
and Orisa under Mun'^im Khan. At the outbreak of the Bengal mili tary 
revolt, he joined the Qaqshals ; but when they separated from Ma‘^sum-i 

' Shahnawaz Khan-i Safawl is the title of MIrza ’z-Zaman. alias MIrza Dakhini, 

son of Mirza Rustam (No. 9). One of his daughters, Dilras Banfi Begum, was married, 
in the end of 1046, to Awrangzib. Another was married, in 1052, to Prince Murad Bakhsh. 
Klphinstone {History 'of India, 5th edition, p. 607) calls Shahnawaz Kh an by mistake the 
brother of Shayista Khan ; hut Shayista is the son of Yamin“ ’d-Dawla Asaf Khan, 
elder brother of Nur Jahan. 

- Saray Jaju, near Dholpur. The battle was fought on the 18th RabK I, 1119, and 
.Muhammad Alzam was killed with his two sons, Bedar BalAt and VVala-jah. ' 

“ Jamil is a common name among Turks. It is scarcely ever used in Hindustan. 
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Kabuli (p. 476, note) and tendered their submission, W. J. also was 
pardoned. In the 29th year, he came to Court, and served in the following 
year imder Jagnath (So. 69) agamst the Rana. He seems to have lived 
a long time. Jahangir, on his accession, made him a commander of 3,000 
(Tuzuh, p. 8.). 

He is not to be confovmded with the Jamil Beg mentioned under 
So. 172. 

201. Tahir, [son of] Sayf“ ’l-Muluk. 

The Tabaqdt says that Tahir was the son of Sh^ Muhammad Sayf" 
T-Multik.i His father was governor of Gharjistan in Khurasan, and was 
killed by Shah Tahmasp of Persia. Tahir went to India, was made an 
Amir at Akbar’s Court, and served in Bengal, where he was when the 
author of the Tabaqat wrote (1001). 

He is also mentioned in Dowson’s Edition of Elliot's Historians, I, 
pp. 241, 242. 

202. Babu Mankll. 

Regarding the name “ Mankll ”, ufde p. 400, note 1. The Tabaqat 
says that Babu Mankll was an Af^an, and a commander of 1,000, 

He was at first in Da*ud’s service, and occupied Ghoraghat at the time 
when Mun^'im Khan had invaded Orlsa (p. 400). Soon after, he entered 
Akbar’s service, but continued to be employed in Bengal. In the 30th 
year, he suppressed disturbances at Ghoraghat {Ald>arn. Ill, 470), aud 
took part, in the 35th year, in the operations against Qutlu Khan. Two 
years later he accompanied Man Singh’s expedition to Orlsa. 

He may have lived under Jahangir ; for the Mankll Khan mentioned 
in the Tuzuk (pp. 70, 138) can only refer to him. The Tuzuh (p. 12) 
mentions a son of his, Hatim. Another son, Mahmud, appears to have 
been a commander of 500, three hundred horse, under Shahjahan 
{Padishahn., I, b., p. 323) though the text edition of the Bibl. Irulica 
calls him son of Yabu MaikaU ..-b, for _j^b). 

XVI. Commanders of Six Hundred. 

203. Muhammad ftuli Khan Turkman {AfaJidr, p. 452], 

He served at first in Bengal. At the outbreak of the military revolt, 
he took the side of the rebels, but left them, and was pardoned by Akbar. 
In the 30th year, he marched with Man Singh to Kabul, where he greatly 
distinguished himseK. In the 39th year, when Qulij Khan (No. 42) was 


p Vide No. 401. ~B.] 
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appointed to Kabul, Mubammad Quli Khan, his brother Hamza Beg 
{perhaps No. 277), and others, were sent to Kashmir, vice Yusuf Khan 
(No. 35, and p. 452). In the 45th year, a party of Kasmiris tried to set 
up Amba Chak ^ as king ; but they were defeated by ‘■All Quli, son of 
M. Q. In the 47th year, M. Q. Kh . was made a commander of 1,500, 
six himdred horse ; and Hamza Beg, one of 700, three hundred and 
fifty horse. New disturbances broke out when in the following 
yea” ‘■Ali Ray, king of Little Tibet, invaded the frontier districts of 
Kashmir. He retreated on M. Q. Kh.’s arrival, and was vigorously 
pursued, when the imperialists were enforced by Sayf" Tlah (No. 262) 
from Labor. In the 49th year, Amba again appeared, but was driven, 
with some difficulty, from his mountains. 

In the 2nd year of Jahangir's reign, M. Q. Kh. was removed from 
Kashmir. Hamza Beg was, in the 49th year of Akbar’s reign, a 
commander of 1,000. 

204. Bakhtyar Beg Gurd-i Shah Mansur. 

The Izdfat most likely means that he was the son of Shah Mansur, 
in which case the word gurd (athlete) would be Balffityar’s epithet. Two 
MSS. have the word pisar (son) instead of gurd. 

The Tabaqat says ; “ BaWityar Beg Turkman is an Amir, and governs 
at present (1001) Siwistan.” In the 32nd year, he served against the 
Tarikis. 

205. Hakim Humam,® son of Mir *■ Abd“ ’r-Razzaq of Gilan. 

Regarding his family connection, vide No. 112, p. 468. llumam’s real 

name is Humayun. When he came to Akbar’s Court, he discreetly called 
himself Humayun Quli, or “ slave of Hiunayun ” ; but soon afterwards 
Akbar gave him the name of flumarn. He held the office of Bakawal 
Beg (p. 59), and though only a commander of 600, he was a personal 
friend of Akbar, and possessed great influence at Court. In the 31st year 
he was sent with Sadr Jahan (No. 194) to Turan as ambassador. Akbar 
often said that he did not enjoy his meals on account of Ilmuam's absence. 
He returned to India about a month after his brother's death. He died in 
the 40th year, on the 6th Rabi*' 1, 1004. Bada,onl (11, p. 406) says, the day 
after Humam’s death, Kamala (p. 264) also died, and their property 
was at once put under seal and escheated to the government, so that they 
were destitute of a decent shroud. 


^ The MSS. have UU The Tuzuk mentions “ a Kashmiri of royal blood ”, of the name 
of He was killed by Sher Afkan {vide No. 394) at Bardwan, on the 3rd Safar, 1016. 
* Humam, not Hammam, is the Indian pronunciation. 
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Hmaam had two sons ; — 

1. Hakim Hdziq He was born at Fathpur SikrI, and was a 

young man when his father died. At Shahjahan’s accession, he was made 
a commander of 1,500, six hundred horse, and was sent, in the 1st year, to 
Turan as ambassador. He rose to a command of 3,000. Later, for some 
reason, his mansab was cancelled, and he hved at Agra on a pension of 
20,000 rupees per annum, which in the 18th year was doubled. He died in 
the 31st year (1068).^ He was a poet of some distinction, and wuote 
under the name of Hdziq. His vanity is said to have been very great. 
A copy of his diwan was kept on a golden stool in his reception room, 
and visitors, when it was brought in or taken away, "were expected to 
rise and make salams ; else he got offended. 

2. Hakim Khush^hdl. He grew up with Prince Khurram. Shahjahan, 
on his accession, made him a commander of 1,000. He was for some time 
Bakhshi of the Dakhin. 

206. Mlrza Anwar, son of Khan-i A‘’zam Mirza Koka (No. 21). 

He was mentioned above on page 346. 

XVII. Commanders of Five Hundred. 

207. Baltu Khan of Turkistan. 

He was a grandee of Hiunayun, and served in the Kabul war, and in 
the battles which led to H.’s restoration. 

208. Mirak Bahadur Arghun. 

The Tahaqat says he reached a command of 2,000, and died.^ From 
the AkharnOma (II, 170, 248) we see that he served in the conquest of 
Malwa {vide No. 120) and in the pursuit of Sharaf“ ’d-Din Husayn (No. 17). 

209. LaH ^an Kolabi. 

He is also called La'-l Khan Badakhshi (vide p. 484), and served under 
Humayun in the war of the restoration (Akbarn. I, 411). He distinguished 
himself in the defeat of Hemu. Later, he served under Mun'^im in Bengal 
and Orisa, and died of fever at Gaur (p. 407). 

210. Shayto Ahmad, son of Shayldi Salim. 

He is the second (miydni) son of Shaykh Salim of Fathpur Sikri. He 
served at Court with Shaykh Ibrahim (No. 82), and died in the 22nd 
year (985).'* 


' The 3Ia*'d«>r says that the author of the ’l-Sdiam mentions lOSO as the 

year of his death ; but my MS. of the Mir^'^dt (Chapter on the poets of the period from 
Humayun to Awrangzib) mentions no year. 

J)ied in 975, He was blown up before Chitor ; Saicunihy p. 201.— B.] • 
Sawdniky p. 370. — B.J 
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211. Iskandar Beg-i Bada^shi. 

He is mentioned in the AkharnCima (II, 251) as having served in the 
pursuit of Abul ’1-Ma‘^alI (end of the 8th year). 

212. -* Beg Nurin ^an Guchm. 

He served under Mu‘’izz" ’1-Mulk (Xo. 61) in tlie battle of Khayrabad. 
In the 32nd and 33rd years, he served under Abd*^' lAIatlab (Xo. 83) and 
Sadlq Khan (Xo. 43) against the Tarlkis. 

The Tahaqnt says he was a commander of 1,000. and was dead in 1001 . 

213. Jalal Khan Gui'chi. 

Akbar was much attached to hmi. In the 7th year, he was sent to 
Ram Chand Bhagela (Xo. 89) with the request to allow Tansin to go to 
Court. In the 11th year, it came to the Emperor's ears that J. was 
passionately attached to a beautiful boy. Akbar had the boy removed : 
but J. managed to get him again, and fled with him from Comrt. M. Yusuf 
Razawl pursued and captured them. After some time. J. was restored 
to favour. Later, he took a part in the expedition to Siwana and dis- 
tinguished himself, in the 20th year, in the war with Raja Chandr Sen 
of Marwar. During the expedition a Rajput introduced himself to him 
who pretended to be Devi Das, who had been killed at ■Mirtha, evidently 
with a view of obtaining through him an introduction to Court. The 
stranger also reported that Chandr Sen had taken refuge with Kalla, 
son of Ram Ray, and brother's son to Ch. S., and a detachment of 
imperiahsts was sent to Kalla's palace. Kalla now wished to take reyenge 
on the stranger for spreading false reports, and induced Shimal Khan 
(Xo. 154) to help him. Shimal therefore invited the stranger ; but though 
surrounded by Sh.’s men, the pretender managed to escape. He collected 
a few men and entered one night a tent which he supposed to belong 
to Shimal. But it happened to be that of Jalal, who was cut down by the 
murderers (end of 983, Akbarn., HI, 140). 

It was Jalal who introduced the historian Bada.oni at Court. 

214. Parmanand, the Khatrl. 

He is mentioned in Dowson’s edition of EUiot'a Ilistoruim, I, p. 214. 

215. Timur EKan Yakka. 

He served under Mun'^im (Xo. 11) in Kabul, and, in the 10th year, 
against Khan Zaman (Akbarn., II, 236, 326). 

The Timur-i Badakhshi mentioned several times in the Akbarnama 
(III, 165, 174) appears to be another officer. Vide Xo. 142. 

216. Sani Khan, of Hirat. 

He was born at Hirat, and belonged to the Arlat ( , ' ) clan. According 
to the Akbarnama (I, 379), Mawlana Sani, ‘‘ who is now called Sam 
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Khan ”, was in the service of Mirza Hindal ; but after the Mirza’s death 
(21st Zi Qa'-da, 958) he was taken on by Humayun. He served in the wars 
with Khan Zaman. 

Baddflni (III, 206) says that his real name was “^Ali Akbar. He was 
a fair poet, but a heretic, and like Tashbihl of Kashan, wrote treatises 
on the Man of the Millennium, according to the Nuqtawi doctrines (p. 502). 
Hence he must have been alive in 990. 

217. Sayyid Jamal’^ ’d-Din, son of Sajrjdd Ahmad Barha (No. 91). 

Vide above, p. 447. He had also served in the final war with Kh an 

Zaman. 

218. Tagmal, the Puwar. 

He served in the second Gujrat war after Akbar's forced march to 
Patan and Ahmadabad (p. 458 note). 

219. Husayn Beg, brother of Husayn Khan Buzurg. 

220. Hasan !^an Batanld 

The Tahaqdt classes him among the commanders of 1,000. He was 
at first in the ser%dce of the Bengal king Sulayman, and was present with 
Sulayman Mankll (p. 400) and Kala Pahar at the interview between 
Mun*’im and Khan Zaman (No. 13) at Baksar (Buxar). Akbarn., II, 325. 

Hasan was killed with Bir Bar in the Khavbar Pass ; vide p. 214. MSS. 
often call him wrongly Husayn instead of Hasan. 

221. Sayyid Chhajhu.^ of Barha. 

The Tabaqdt says that S. Chhajhu was a brother of S. Mahmud (No. 75) 
and distinguished for his courage and bravery. From the family gene- 
alogies of the Barha clan it appears that S. Ch. was a Kundllwal. His tomb 
still exists at Majhera, and according to the inscription he died in 967. 

222. Munsif l^an, Sultan Muhammad of Hirat. 

223. Q.azi Khan Ba^shl. 

Some MSS. have Badakhshi instead of BaMshi. Vide No. 144. 

224. Haji Yusuf Khan. 

He was at first in Kamran’s service. In the 12th year, he joined the 
corps of Qiya Khan (No. 33), and rendered assistance to M. Yusuf Khan, 
whom Khan Zaman (No. 13) besieged in Qanawj. In the 17th year, he 
operated under Khan ‘^Alam (No. 58) against M. Ibrahim Husayn, and 
was present in the battle of Sarnal. In the 19th year, he went with Mun‘'im 
to Bengal and Orisa, and died after his return at Gaur (p. 407). 


^ Batanl is the name of an Afghan tribe, NAV. of Dera Khan. 

^ The spelling “ Chhajhu ” is preferable to " Jhajhu 
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225. Rawnl Bhim, of Jaisalmlr. 

The Tuzuk says (p. 159) : — “ On the 9th Khurdad (middle of 1025), 
Kalyan of Jaisahnir was introduced at Court by Raja Kishn Das, whom 
I had sent to him. Kalyan’s elder brother was Bdivul Bhim, a man of 
rank and influence, "ftdien he died, he left a son two months old, who did 
not Uve long. Bhim's daughter had been married to me when I was 
prince, and I had given her the title of Malika-yi Jahan. This alliance 
was made, because her family had always been faithful to our house. 
I now called Bhim’s brother to Court, invested him with the tika, and made 
him Rawrd.” •■ 

For Kalyan, vide under No. 226. In the 12th year of Jahangir’s reign 
he was made a commander of 2,000, one tho\isand horse {Tuzuk, p. 163). 

226. Hashim Beg, son of Qasim Khan (No. 59). 

After the death of his father (39th year) and the arrival of Qulij 
Khan (No. 42), the new governor of Kabul, Hasliim returned to Court. 
In the 41st year, he served undpr M. Rustam (No. 9) against Basu and 
other rebelUous zamindars in the north-eastern part of the Panjab, 
and distinguished himself in the conquest of Mau. In the 44th year, he 
served under Farid-i Bul^ari (No. 99) before Asir. Later, he went with 
Sa‘'adat Khan to Nasik.^ After the conquest of Tiranbak, he returned to 
Court (46th year), and was appointed, in the following year, to a command 
of 1,500. 

In the first year of Jahangir's reign, he was made a commander of 
2,000, fifteen liundred horse. In the 2nd year, his mansab was increased 
to 3,000, two thousand horse, and he was made governor of Orisa. In the 
6th year, he was transferred to Kashmir, his uncle Klnvajagl Muhammad 


^ The h.st of Jahangir's wives on p. 323 may be increased by ten other princesses 
(1) Maiika-yi Jahan, daughter of Rawul Bhim of Jaisalmlr. (2) The beautiful daughter 
of Zayn Koka, mentioned on p. 360. There is a curious discrepancy between Tuzuk, 
p. 8, and ALharnn?na, III, 504 : Jahangir says that Parwlz was his son by Zayn Koka’s 
dauLditcr, and Abu T-Fazl says that 1‘arwiz's mother was the daughter of Khwaiah 
Hasan, Zayn Khan's uncle {tide also p. 307); but there is no doubt that Parwiz was 
born in the 34th year, on the 19th Aban, 907, whilst Jahangir, only in the 41st year, fell 
JO love with Zayn Khan's daughter (p 369) It is therefore evident, assuming that 
Sayvid J.li mad's text (A Tuzuhy p 8, be coirect, that Jahangir had forgotten who 
iiiiiof'jt his many v.’ivcs uas m<dher to his seeomlson (3) Nur“ 'n-Nisa Begum (married 
in dum.idha, II, 1000), .sister of Mirza Mu/aflar Husayn, p. 464. (4) A daughter of the 
Kirjg of Khandesh. Tl. is princess died in the 41st year of Akbar’s reign. (5) Saliha 
r 1 , d.u;.dj{(r of Qa*’im Khan, p 4^1 (6) A daughter of Kh waja Jahrm-i Kfibuli 
< ' .Miih.irnrnud) (7) A daughter of Sa^Jid Khan Gakkhar. Her daughter. <Jlffat 
H.nij. j- rnffiiinned, Akharndma, III, 561. (.8) The mother of Dawlat Nisa, Akbarn., 
ill, ."/iT 'I hf; MSS do not clearly give the name of the father of this princess. 
iU} A daught' r ot Mir/a Sanjar, son of Khizr Khan Hazara ; Akbarn , III, 607. (10) A 
<Irtiigfj1fT ol Jkifti ('hand Bundcia {Xo. 248) mairied in 10l8 ; Tuzuk, p. 77. 

^ 'I'lii- S.iC^.'tdat Kiian liad first lieeii in the service of the Dakhin kings as commander 
of the ForN of (ialna and Tiranbak ; but later he entered Akbar’s service. 
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Hiisayn (Xo. 241) officiating for him there till his arrival from Orisa. 
His successor in Orisa was Raja Kalyan, brother of Bhim (Xo. 225). 

Hashhh's son is the renowned Muhammad Q^hn Khan Mir Atish. He 
vv'as, in the 18th year of Shahjahan’s, a commander of 1,000, five 
himdred and ninety horse. Daro^a of the Topkhana and Kotwal of 
the camp. He distinguished himself in Ealkh. Andkhud. received the 
title of Mu‘'tamid Khan.^ and was made, in the 21st year, a commander 
of 2,000, one thousand horse, and Akhta Begl. In the following year, 
he was promoted to a conxmand of 3,000, and also got the title of Qasim 
Khan. He then served under Awrangzlb in Qandahar, and was made, 
in the 28th year, a commander of 4,000, two thousand five hundred 
horse. In the next year, he destroyed Fort Santur (.^I’w.:), which 
the ruler of Srinagar had repaired. Later, he was made by Dara Shikoh 
a commander of 5,000, five thousand sihaspa-duaspa, received a present 
of a lac of rupees, and was appointed governor of Ahmadabad (Gujrat), 
whilst Jaswant Singh was made governor of Malwa. Both were ordered 
to unite their contingents near Ujjain, and keep Prince Murad Battsh 
in check. When the Prince left Gujrat, the two commanders marched 
against him vii Baswara ; but when approaching Khachrod, Murad 
suddenly retreated 18 hos, and joined, 7 kos from Ujjain, the army 
of Awrangzlb. Tlie two chiefs had received no information of A-wTangzib's 
march. They attacked him, however, but were totally defeated (near 
Ujjain, 22nd Rajah, 1068). In the first battle between Awrangzlb and Dara, 
at Samogar,2 Qasim commanded the left wing. Soon after, he made his 
submission, and received Sambhal and Murabadad as tuijul, as Rustam 
Khan-i DakhinI, the former jaglrdar, had fallen at Samogar. Qasim 
was then charged with the capture of Sulayman Shikoh. In the 3rd year 
of Awrangzib's reign he was appointed to Mathura. On the way, he 
was murdered by a brother of his, who Is said to have led a miserable 
life (1071). The murderer was executed at Awrangzib’s order. 

227. Mirza Faridun, son of Muhammad Qull Khan Barlas (Xo. 31). 

He has been mentioned above, p. 364. His death took place at 

Udaipur in 1023 (Tiizuk, p. 131). 

228. Yusuf ^an [Chak], king of Kashmir. 

Yusufs father was ‘■All Khan Chak, king of Kashmir. He died from 
a hurt he received during a game at chaugdn (p. 309), having been violently 
thrown on the pommel of the saddle (pesh-koha-yi zin). On liis death, 
Yusuf was raised to the throne {Akbamdnia, III, 237). He first surrounded 

Succeeded by Kalyan, commander of 1,500, eight hundred. — B.] 

2 Vide Journal Asiatic Society Bengal, 1870, p. 275, 
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the palace of his uncle Abdal, who aimed at the crown, and in the fight 
which ensued, Abdal was shot. A hostile party thereupon raised one 
Sayyid Mubarak to the tlirone, and in a fight which took place on the 
maydiTn of Srinagar, where the “lid prayer is said, Yusuf was defeated. 
Without taking further part in the struggle, he fled, and came, in the 
24th year, to Alcbar's Court, where he was well received. During his 
stay at Court. Sayyid Mubarak had been forced to retire, and Lobar 
Chak, son of Yusuf's uncle, had been made king. In the 25th year 
(Akharn., Ill, 288) the Emperor ordered several Panjab nobles to reinstate 
Yusuf. MTien the Imperial army reached Pinjar, the Kashmiris sued for 
mercy, and Yusuf, whom they had solicited to come alone, without 
informing Akbar's commanders, entered Kashmir, seized Lohar Chak 
without fighting, and commenced to reign. 

Some time after, Salih Dlwana reported to the Emperor how firmly 
and independently Yusuf had established himself, and Akbar sent 
ShaylA Ya'’qub-i Kashmiri, a trusted servant, with his son Haydar to 
Kashmir, to remind Yusuf of the obligations under which he lay to the 
Emperor. In the 29th year, therefore, Yusuf sent his son Ya'iqlib with 
presents to iycbar, but refused personally to pay his respects, although 
the Court, in the 30th year, had been transferred to the Panjab ; and 
Ya'iqub, who had hitherto been with the Emperor, fled from anxiety for 
his safety. The Emperor then sent Hakim ‘'All (Iso. 192) and Baha''a 
hl-Din Kambu to Yflsuf to persuade him to come, or, if he could not 
himself come, to send again his son. As the embassy was without result, 
Akbar ordered Shahrul^ Mlrza (No. 7) to invade Kashmir. The Imperial 
army marched over Pakhll, and was not far from Barah Mulah, when 
Yusuf submitted and surrendered himself (Akharn.. Ill, 492). ^ Shahrukh 
was on the point of returning, when he received the order to complete 
the conquest. Yusuf being kept a prisoner, the Kashmiris raised 
.4wlad Husayn, and, soon after, Ya'-qub, Tusuf's son, to the throne; 
but he was everywhere defeated. Information of Yusuf’s submission 
and the defeat of the Kashmiris was sent to Court, and at Srinagar the 
l^utba was read, and coins were struck, in Akbar s name. The cultiva- 
tion of za^Jardn (p. 89) - and silk, and the right of hunting, were made 
Imperial monopolies (p. 452). On the approach of the cold season, the 


* The Akharmiina (ITT, 492) calls the pass near Bara Mulah, where Yusuf surrendered. 
The il/a'-d.v’ir has It is evidently the same pass which the Tuzuk (p. 292) 

calls J;/ 24 kos from Barah Mulah. The Tuzuk says that Barah Mfdah means 

place of the boar {bdra), which is one of the avatars 
^ Regarding the cultivation of za^foriin (saffron) I'ide also Tuzuk, p. 45. 
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army returned with Yusuf Khan, and arrived, in the 31st year, at Court. 
Todar ilal was made responsible for Yusuf’s person. 

As Ya'^qub Khan and a large party of Kashmiris continued the 
struggle, Qasim (No. 59) was ordered to march into Kashmir to put an 
end to the rebeUion. Ya'-qub was again on several occasions defeated. 

In the 32nd year Yusuf was set at hberty, received from Akbar a 
jagir in Bihar {Akbarn., Ill, 547) and was made a commander of 500. 
He served in Bengal. In the 37th year, he accompanied Man Singh to 
Orisa, and commanded the detachment which marched over Jharkand 
and Kokra ^ (Chutiya Nagpur) to Mednipur {Akbarn., Ill, 641). 

Ya'-qub Khan, soon after, submitted, and paid his respects to Akbar, 
when, in the 34th year, the Court had gone to Kashmir (p. 412). 

Yusuf Khan is not to be confounded with No. 388. 

229. Nur Q,ulij, son of Altun Qulij. 

AUun or dUun is Turkish, and means “ gold ”. 

Niir Qulij was a relation of Quhj Khan (No. 42). He served under 
him in the expedition to Idar, w'hich Akbar had ordered to be made when 
moving, in the 21st year, from Ajmir to Gogunda. In the fight with the 
zamandar of Idar, N. Q. was wounded. In the 26th year, he served under 
Sultan Murad against Mirza Muhammad Hakim. In the 30th year, he 
again served under Quhj Khan, who had been made governor of Gujrat. 
He continued to serve there under Khankhanan (No. 29), and returned 
with him, in the 32nd year, to Court. 

230. Mir <:Abd“ 'l-Hay, Mir '^Adl. 

The Tabaqdt calls him Khwdja ‘^Abd“ T-Hay, and says that he was 
an Amir. He had been mentioned above on pp. 468, 471. 

231. Shah Quli Khan Naranji. 

Abu ’1-Fazl says that Shah Quli was a Kurd from near Baghdad. He 


^ Kokra was mentioned above on p. 438. It is the old name of Chutiya Nagpur, 
one of the parganas of which is still called Kokra or Khukra, as spelt on the survey maps. 
The Raja, Col. Dalton informs me, once resided in Kokra, at a place in" lat. 23° 20' and 
long. 88° 87', nearly, where there is still an old fort. Vide also Vth Report (Madras 
edition, vol. I, p. 503 ; old edition, p. 417). 

The Raja of Kokra. who, in the 30th year, succumbed to Shahbaz Khan (p. 438) is 
called Madhu. In the 37th }"ear, Madhu and Lakhmi Ray of Kokra, served in Yusuf 
Khan's detachment, to which the contingents also of Sangram Singh Shaha of Kharakpur 
(p. 446 and Proceedings A.S. Bengal, for May, 1871), and Puran Mai of Gidhor belonged 
(Akbarnama III, 641). 

Kokra is again mentioned in the Tuzuk-i Jahanglri (pp. 154, 155), where it is defined 
as a hilly district between south Bihar and the Dakhin. It was run over in the beginning 
of 1025, by Ibrahim Khan Fath-jang, governor of Bihar, who was dissatisfied with the 
few diamonds and elephants which the Rajas sent him as tribute. The then Raja is called 
Durjun Sal. He was captured with several of his relations in a cave, and the district was 
annexed to Bihar. 

The Tuzuk has (Z.c.) a few interesting notes on the diamonds of Kokra. 
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was an old servant of Humayiin. In the first j^ear of Akbar’s reign, he 
served under Khizr Khan (p. 394, note 1) in the Panjab. He was much 
attached to Bayram. In the 11th year, he was sent to Gadha, when 
Mahdi Qasirn Khan (Xo. 36) had left that province without permission 
for Makkah. 

The Tabaqdl calls him a commander of 1,000. 

His son, Padishah Quli, was a poet, and UTote under the name of 
Jazbl. A few verses of his are given below in the list of poets. 

232. Farrukh Khan, son of Khan-i Kalan (Xo. 16). 

He was mentioned on pp. 338 and 384. According to the Tahaqat, 
he served, in 1001, in Bengal. 

233. Shadman, son of Khan-i A‘'zam Koka (Xo. 21). 

Vide above, p. 346. 

234. Hakim “^Ayn" T-Mulk, of Shiraz. 

He is not to be confounded with Hakim'^ T-Mulk ; vide below among 
the Physicians of the Court. 

He was a learned man and a clever Avriter. He traced his origin, on 
his mother’s side, to the renowned logician Muhaqqiq-i Dawwanl. The 
historian Bada,oni was a friend of his. Akbar also liked him very much. 
In the 9th year he was sent as ambassador to Chingiz Khan of Gujrat. 
In the 17th year he brought I'^timad Khan (Xo. 67) and Mir Abu Turab 
to the Emperor. He also accompanied Akbar on his march to the eastern 
provinces of the empire. Afterwards, in 983, he was sent to ‘^Adil Khan 
of Bijapur, from where, in 985, he returned to Court {Bada,oni II, 250). 
He was then made Fawjdar of Sambhal. In the 26th year, when ^Arab 
Bahadur and other Bengal rebels created disturbances, he fortified 
Bareli, and refusing all offers, held out till the arrival of an Imperial 
corps, when he defeated the rebels. In the same year he was made 
Sadr of Bengal, and in the 31st year BakhshI of the Suba of Agra. He 
was then attached to the Daldiin corps of ^Aziz Koka (No. 21), and received 
Handi,a as jagir. When ‘^Aziz, for some reason, cancelled his jagir, he 
went without permission to Court (35th year), but was at first refused 
audience. On inquiry, however, Akbar reinstated him. 

He died at Handia on the 27th Zi Hijja, 1003 (Bada,onl. II, 403). 

The Mirza^i Masjid, also called Padishahi Masjid, in Old Bareli, Mlrza*-! 
Mahalla, was built by him. The inscription on it bears the date 987 
(24tb year), when the Hakim was Fawjjdar of Sambhal. 

He was also a poet, and wrote under the taJ^allu'f of Dawa,T. 

235. Janish Bahadur. 

Janish Bahadur was mentioned on p. 368. He was at first in the 
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service of Mirza, Muhammad Hakim king of Kabul. After the death, 
in the 30th year, of his master, he came with his sons to India. Soon 
after, he served under Zayn Koka (Xo. 34) against the Yusufzai'-s, and 
saved Zayn's life in the Khaybar catastrophe. In the 35th year, he served 
under the Khankhanan in Thathah, and returned ^vith him, in the 38th 
vear, to Court. Later, he served in the Dakhin. He died in.the 46th year 
(1009). He was an excellent soldier. 

His son, Shuja^at Kiidn Shadi Beg. He w^as made, in the 7th year of 
Shahjahan s reign, a commander of 1,000, and received the title of 
Shad Khan. In the 12th year, he was sent as ambassador to Nazr Muham- 
mad Khan of Ball*. On his return, in the 14th year, he was made a 
commander of 1,500, and was appointed governor of Bhakkar, vide 
Shah Qull Khan. Afterwards, on the death of Ghayrat Khan, he was 
made governor of Thathah and a commander of 2,000. In the 19th 
year he was with Prince Murad Bal*sh in Ball* and Badal*shan. In 
the 21 bt year he was appointed governor of Kabul, vice Siwa Ram, 
and held, in the following year, an important command under Awrangzib 
in the Qandahar expedition and the conquest of Bust. In the 23rd year, 
he was made a commander of 3,000, two thousand five hundred horse, 
and received the coveted distinction of a flag and a driun. Two years 
later, in the 25th year, he served again before Qandahar, and w'as made, 
on Shahjahan’s arrival in Kabul, a commander of 3,500, three thousand 
hor.se. with the title of Shujd^at Khan. In the 26th year, he served 
under Dara Shikoh before Qandahar, and with Rustam Khan Bahadiu at 
Bust. He died soon after. He had a son of the name of Muhammad Sa‘'id. 

236. Mir Tahir-i Musawi. 

He is not to be confounded with Xos. 94, 111, and 201. According to 
the Tnlaqdt. Mir 4'ahir is “ the brother of Mirza Yusuf Pazawl (Xo. 37), 
and was distinguished tor his bravery '. It would thus appear that 
Abu l-Fazl makes no difference between the terms Ramwl and Musdwi 
(vide p. 414. under Xo. 61). 

237. Mirza ‘^All Beg, ‘^Alamshahi. 

He is mentioned in the Akbarndma among the grandees who accom- 
[janied Mun'^ini to Bengal and Orisa, and took part in the battle of Takaro,! 
(p. 406). After the outbreak of the Bengal Military revolt, he joined a 
conspiracy made by Mir Zakl. l.^bdl Kor, Shihab-i Badakhshl. and Kujak 
Yasawul, to go over to the rebels. The plot, however, was discovered ; 
they w ere all imprisoned, but 3Iir Zakl alone was executed. Akbarndma, 
IIP 262. 

His epithet ’^AJamshdhl is not clear to me. 
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He miist not be confounded with the more illustrious 

[Mirza “^Ali Beg-i Akbarshahl^d 

He was born in Badaldishan. and is said to have been a highly educated 
man. A^Tien he came to India he received the title of AkharshaM. In 
the 30th year, he commanded the Ahadis on Shahrukh’s expedition to 
Kashmir (p. 535). 

Later, he served under Prince Murad in the Dakhin. When the 
prince, after making peace, returned from A^^adnagar, Sadiq Khan 
(No. 43) occupied Mahkar. But new disturbances broke out under the 
Dakhin leaders, Azhdar Khan and *> Ayn Khan, against whom Sadiq sent 
a corps under M. ‘■All Beg. He suddenly fell on them and routed them, 
carrying off much plunder and many dancing girls (zanan-i akhdra). 
In consequence of this defeat, Khudawand Khan and other Amirs of the 
Nizamshah marched against the Imperiahsts with 10,000 horse, but 
Sadiq and M. A. B. defeated them. In the 43rd year, M. A. B. took 
Fort Eahutara (i^ysU) near Dawlatabad, after a siege of one month, 
occupied, in the same year, Patan on the Dodavari, and took Fort 
Lohgaiih. “ Both forts,” says the author of the Ma^dsir, “ have, from 
want of w'ater, become uninhabitable (mismdr shiida), and are so to this 
day.” Later, M. A. B. served under Abu ’1-Fazl, and distinguished himself 
in the conquest of Ahmadnagar. In the 46th year, he received a drum 
and a flag, and continued to serve, under the Khankhanan, in the Dakhin. 

In the beginning of Jahangir’s reign, he was made a commander of 
4,000, jagirdar of Sambhal, and governor of Kashmir. He served in the 
pursuit of Khusraw' {Tuzuk, p. 30). Later, he received a tuyul in Audh. 
When Jahangir w'ent to Ajmir, he went to Court. One day, he paid a 
visit to the tomb of Mu'^in” ’d-Din-i Chishti. On seeing the tomb of 
Shahbaz Khan (p. 439), he stooped dowm, and embracing it, exclaimed : 
“ Oh ! he was an old friend of mine.” The same moment, he fell forward 
a corpse, and w^as buried at the same spot (22nd Rain'' I, 1025). 

It is said that he kept few soldiers and servants, but paid them 
w^eU. In his habits he was an epicurean. He was looked upon as a great 
patron of the learned. He died childless, at the age of seventy-five 
{Tiizuk, p. 163). 

238. Ram Das, the Kachwaha. 

His father w^as a poor man of the name of Ordat (^'J ,.!), and hved at 
Luni (or Bafdi, vide p. 435). Ram Das was at first in the service of Ray 
Sal Darbari (No. 106), and was recommended by him to the Emperor. 

^ The Tuzuk (p. 11) says he belonged to the ulus i DihU, a very doubtful term, as 
he belonged to Badakhshan. Perhaps we have to read ulus-i dulday {p. 422). 

34 
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His faithfulness was almost proverbial. In the 17th year, when Todar 
Mai was ordered to assist in Bihar, he was made his nd^ih in the 

Financial Department, and gained Akbar’s favour by his regularity and 
dihgence. He amassed a fortune, and though he had a palace at Agra 
near Hatiyapul, he lived in the guard house, “ always watching with his 
200 Rajputs, spear in hand.” 

Immediately before Akbar’s death he put his men over the treasures 
of the palace with a view to preserve them for the lawful heir. Jahangir, 
with whom he stood in high favour, sent him, in the 6th year, with 
‘^Abd’i ’llah Khan to Gujrat and the Dakhin, and gave him the title of 
Raja and a flag, Rantanbhur being assigned to him as jagir {Tuzuk, p. 98). 
It seems that he received the title of Raja Karan. After the defeat of the 
Imperiahsts, Jahangir wished to make an example of the Amirs who had 
brought disgrace on the Imperial arms. He ordered their pictures to be 
drawn, and taking the portraits one after the other into his hand, abused 
each Amir right royally. Looking at Ram Das’s portrait, he said : “ Now, 
when thou wert in Ray SM’s service, thou hadst a tanka per diem ; but 
my father took an interest in thee, and made thee an Amir. Do not 
Rajputs think flight a disgraceful thing ? Alas ! thy title. Raja Karan, 
ought to have taught thee better. Mayest thou die without the comforts 
of thy faith.” Ram Das was immediately sent to Bangash, where, in 
the same year, he died (1022). When Jahangir heard of his death, he 
said, “ My curse has come true ; for the Hindus beheve that a man who 
dies beyond the Indus, will go straight to hell.” 

He was a liberal man, and gave rich presents to jesters and singers. 

His eldest son, Naman Das, in the 48th year of Akbar’s reign, left the 
Court without permission, and went home. At the request of his father, 
Shah Quli Khan’s men were to bring him back to Court by force. But 
Naman defied them ; a struggle ensued, and he was killed. Ram Das 
was so grieved, that Akbar paid him a visit of condolence. 

His second son, Dalap Das, had the same character as his father ; but 
he died young. 

In the Tuzuk (p. .312) a villa near a spring called Inch (^1), between 
BilnpQr' and Kakapur in Kashmir, is mentioned, which Akbar had given 
Ram iJas. Vide also Tuzuk, p. 39, 1. 3. 

239. Muhammad Khan Niyazi. 

Abu l-FazI ranks him among the commanders of 500. Under Jahangir 
he ro.'.e to a conunand of 2,000. Like Mirza Rustam Safawi and Abu 


Panipur ? — B.] 
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’1-Hasan Turbati, he refused a title ; for he said that his name was 
Muhammad, than which no better name existed. 

He served under Shahbaz Khan (No. 80) in Bengal, and distinguished 
himself in the fights near the Brahmaputra. It is said that Shahbaz was 
so anxious to retain his ser\’ices, that he gave him a lac of rupees 'per 
annum. Later, he served, under the Khanldianan in the conquest of 
Thathah, and inflicted the final blow on Mirza Jani Beg (No. 47) near 
Lakhi,^ where he obtained a signal victory, though far outnumbered by 
the enemies. From that time, the Kh anlchanan was his friend. 

Under Jahangir, he took a leading part in the Dakhin wars, especially 
in the fights with Malik Ambar near Kharki, a famous battlefield {inde 
note to No. 255), and continued to serve there under Prince Shahjahan. 

He died in 1037. The tdrlkh of his death is U “Muham- 

mad Khan, the saint, is dead.’" He was a man of great piety. His day 
was carefully divided ; religious exercises, the reading of commentaries on 
the Qur*an, conversing with holy men, sleeping and eating, each had its 
fixed time. Nor did he ever depart from his routine except on the march. 
He never neglected the ablution {icuzu) prescribed by the law. People 
told many miraculous stories (J^awariq) of him. 

During his long stay in the Dakhin, he held AshtI (in the Warda 
district) as jaglr, and made it his home. He adorned the town with several 
mosques, houses, and gardens. “ At present,” says the author of the 
Ma^asir, “ there is only one of his hundred houses left, the store house 
where his lamps were kept ; the whole town and the neighbourhood 
are deserted, and do not yield a tenth part of the old revenue. 
Even among his descendants there is none left that may be called a man 
of worth (kas-i na-mand Jci rushd-i ddshta bdshad).'’ ^ 

^ Vide Dowrfon’s edition of Elliot's Historians, Vol. I, p. 2.>0. 

^ “ The Emperor Jahiingir gave the Ashti, Amner, Pauiiar, and Tallguw (Barar) parga- 
nas in jaglr to Muhammad Khan Kiyiizi. He restored AshtI, and brought the country 
round under cultivation. A handsome mausoleum was built over his grave in Mughul 
stj’Ie. Muhammad Khan was succeeded by Ahmad Khan, who died in 1061. A similar 
mausoleum was erected over his tomb, but smaller and of inferior workmanship. The 
two stand side by side within an enclosure, and are the sights of AshtI. They are indeed 
striking monuments of art to find in such a remote spot as this. After the deatli of Ahmad 
Khiin, the power of the Niyazis gradually declined ; in time Ashti itself passed from 
their hands into the possession of the Marhatta officials, and now nothing remains to 
them save a few rent-free fields, sufficient merely for their .subsistence. The tombs of 
their ancestors were already falling into disrepair, owing to the poverty of the family* 
when they were taken in hand by the district authorities as worthy objects of local 
interest, and restored from municipal funds. Lately, in consideration of the past history 
of the family, and the local respect which it commands, the Government conferred on 
Nawab Waliid Kh an, one of its representatives in Ashti, the powers of an honorary 
magistrate.” 

” Karanja. A small octroi town in the Arv'i tah?il of the Warda district. It was 
founded some 260 years by Nawab Muhammad lOian Niyazi of Ashti.” Extracts from 
0. Grant’s Gazetteer of the Central Provinces of India, second edition, 1870, pp. 7 and 236* 
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He was buried in Ashtl. People often pray at liis tomb. 

The men of his contingent were mostly XiyazI Allans. If one of them 
died, he gave a month's pay to his family ; or, if he had no children, half 
a month’s pay to his heirs. 

His son, Ahmad Khan NiyazI, was in the 20th year of Shahjahan’s 
reign a commander of 2,500 {PddishaJinama, II, 386, 725). 

240. Ahh ’1-Muzaffar, son of Ashraf Khan (Xo. 74). 

From the Akharndma (III, 248) we see that in the 24th year (987) 
he was stationed in Chanderl and Xarwar, and was ordered to assist in 
suppressing the Bihar rebels (III, 273). In the 28th year he served in 
Gujrat (III, 423), and Badd,oni, II (323). Vide also under Xo. 74. 

241. !^wajagi Muhammad Husayn, Mir Barr. 

He is the younger brother of Qasim ]^an (Xo. 59) and had the title of 
Mir Barr, in contradistinction to that of his brother. He came in the 5th 
year with Mun'^im (No. 11) from Kabul to India. 4\Tien dissensions broke 
out between Ghani j^an, Mun'^im’s son, and Haydar Muhammad Khan 
Alitabegl (Xo. 66), whom Slun'^im had left as his nd^ihs in Kabul, Haydar 
was called to Court, and Abu '1-Fath,^ son of Mun'-im’s brother, was sent 
there to assist Ghani. Muhammad Husayn accompanied Abu T-Fath. 
He remained a long time in Kabul. After his return to India, he accom- 
panied the Emperor on his march to Kashmir. His honesty and punctuality 
made him a favourite with the Emperor, and he was appointed Mir 
Bakaival (master of the Imperial kitchen) and was also made a commander 
of 1,000. 

In the 5th year of Jahangir, he officiated for Hashim (No. 226) as 
governor of Kashmir. On Hashim’s arrival he returned to Court, and died 
in the end of the 7th year (1021 ; Tuzuk, p. 114). 

He had no children. The Tiizuk says that he was quite bald, and had 
neither moustache nor beard. His voice was shrill like that of a eunuch. 

242. ‘^Abii T-ftasim, brother of "^Abu T-Qadir Alffiund. 

He is not to be confounded with Nos. 199 and 251. Bada,oni (II, 323), 
calls him a native of Tabriz, and says that his brother was Akbar’s 
teacher (akhund). In 991, Abu T-Qasim was made Diwan of Gujrat. 

243. Q.amar Khan, son of Mir “^Abd^ T-Latif of Qazwin (Xo. 161). 

He served under Mun‘’im (Xo. 11) in Bengal, and was present in the 

battle of Takaro,i (p. 406). In the 22nd year he served under Shihab 


1 Abu ’1-Fath, who on p. 333, has erroneously been called t^Abd'i ’1-Fath, was the 
son of Fanl Beg, Mun^im’s brother. Ba^la.om, 11,56, has Faza^il Beg. but the Akharniima 
and the Ma^aAr have Fazll. 
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in Gujrat {Akbani., Ill, 190) and in the 24th year under Todar Mai in 
Bihar. In the 25th year he took part in the battle near Sultanpur Bilhari ^ 
(p. 400, and Alcbam., Ill, 305). 

His son, Kawkah, feU into disgrace under Jahangir for some fault. 
He was flogged and imprisoned. Regarding his restoration to favour, 
vide Tuzuk, p. 219. 

244. Arjum Singh, "j 

245. Sabal Singh, <• sons of Raja Man Singh (No. 30). 

246. Sakat Singh, j 

Some MSS. have Durjan ^ instead of Arjun. The name of Sakat Singh, 
moreover, recurs again at No. 342. There is little doubt that at the latter 
place we should read Himmat Singh, though all MSS. have Sakat. 

Nor is it clear why Abu T-Fazl has not entered the name of Bha,o 
Singh, who at Akhar’s death was a commander of 1,000, and was gradually 
promoted dming Jahangir’s reign to a mansab of 5,000. Like his elder 
brother Jagat Singh (No. 160), he died from excessive drinking (1030), 
His name often occurs in the Tuzuk. 

Arjun Singh, Sabal Singh, and Sakat Singh, served in the 37th year 
in the conquest of Orlsa. Sakat Singh, in the 26th year (989), had served 
in Kabul. They died before their father. 

Himmat Singh distinguished him self under his father in the wars 
with the Afglians. 

Col. J. C. Brooke in his Political History of the State of Jey pore (Selec- 
tions from the Records, Government of India, Foreign Department, 
No. LXV, 1868) mentions six sons of Man Singh, Jagat, Arjun, Himmat, 
Sakat, Bhim, and Kalyan Singh. The last two are not mentioned by 
Muhammadan historians ; nor are Bha,o and Sabal mentioned by 
Brooke. Vide, “ A Chapter from Muhammadan History,” in the Calcutta 
Review, April, 1871. 

246. Mustafa GhilzL 

A Sayyid Mustafa is mentioned in the Akbarndma (III, 416). He 
served in the 28th year in Gujrat, and was present in the battle near 
Maisana, 18 kos S.E. of Patan, in which Sher Khan Fuladi was defeated. 

247. Hazar Khan, son of Sa‘’Id Khan, the Gakkhar. 

A brother of his is mentioned below. No. 232. Vide Nos. 170, 171. 


Or BilahrJ. — B.] 

* The Lucknow edition of the Akbarndma (III, 642) has also Durjan, and (by mistake) 
Sll for Sabal yin^h. The Subhan Singh mentioned in the same passage, would also appear 
to be a son of Man Singh. 
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The Tabaqdt calls him Nazar Beg, son of Sa‘'id Khan, and says that 
in 1001 he was a Hazari. 

Mu^ul historians give the following tree of the Gakkhar chiefs : — 

Saltan Tatar, the Gakkhar. 

I 

I ‘ ' I . 

1. Sultan Sarang 2. Sultan Adam. 

!T ' I r ^ ! 

1. Kaiiial Khan. 2. Sa^id Khan. i. Lashkari. 2. Muhammad Khan. 

1 ■ 1 ■ i 

Mubarak Khan 1. Kazar Khan Jalal Khan (No. 170). 

(No. 171). (No. 247). I 

2. Shah Muhammad Akhar Quit Sultan. 

(No. 332). I 

Murad Quit Sultan. 

Allah Quit. 

Jalal Khan was killed in 1620 (15th year) in Bangash, and his son 
Akhar Qtdi, who then served at Kangra, was made a commander of 1,000, 
and sent to Bangash {Ttizvk, pp. 307, 308). 

Jahangir, after the suppression of Khusraw’s revolt, passed on his 
way to Kabul through the Gakkhar district {TazuJc, pp. 47, 48). He left 
the Bahat (1st Muharram, 1016) and came to Fort Rohtas, the cost of 
which he states to have been 161,000,000 dams, “ which is equal to 
4,025,000 rupees in Hindustfim money, or 120,000 Persian tumaus, or 
1 irb, 2,175,000 silver Halls of TuranI money.” After a march of 4| Jcos, 
he came to Tila, tlla in the Gakkhar dialect meaning “ a hill ”. He then 
came to Dih Bhakrala, hJtakrd meaning “ forest”. The way from Tlla 
to Bhakwa passes along the bed of the Kahan ri\er, the banks of which 
are full of kanlr ^ flowers. He then came to Katya, which was built by a 
Gakkhar of the name of Hath! (mentioned in IMr. Dehnerick's History of 
the Gakkhars, Journal Asiatic Society Bengal, 1871). The district from 
Margala to Hatya is called Pothwar ; and from Rohtas to Katya dwell 
the Bhugiyals, a tribe related to the Gakkhars. From Hatya, he marched 
4| kos and reached Pakka. so called because it has a ‘ puccaJ’ sara,I. Four 
and a half kos further on, he came to Kurar, which means in the Gakkhar 
dialect “ rugged ”. He then went to Rawalpindi, which is said to have 
been built by a Hindu of the name Rawal, pimli meaning “ a village ”, 
and gives a few curious particulars regarding the river and the pool 
of the place. From Rawalpindi he went to Kharbuza. where a dome may 
be seen which has the shape of a melon (kharbuza). The Gakkhars used 

Kanlr, probably kaner m. ** a species of oleander.” P.] 
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formerly tc collect tolls there. He then came to the Kalapani, and to 
the Hargala pass, mar meaning “ killing ” and gala “ a caratvan “ Here 
ends the country of the Gakkhars. They are a brutish race, al’s^ays at 
feud with each other. I asked them to live in peace ; but they wdl not. ’ ^ 

The Pddishakndma (II, 240, 264, 266, 722, 733, 740) mentions several 
Gakkhar chiefs : — 

1. Akbar Quit Sultan, a commander of 1,500, 1,500 horse, died in the 
ISth year of Shahjahan’s reign. His son Murad Quli Sultan, was under 
Shahjahan, a commander of 1,500, 1.000 horse {Pddishdhn., II, 410, 485, 
512, 523, 565, 595, 655, 730). 

2. Jabbar QuIi (brother of Jalal I£han),‘‘‘ 1,000, 800 horse. 

3. Khizr Sultan (son of Nazar Khan),^ SOO, 500 horse, died in the 12th 
year Shahi.’s reign. 

The PddisMhndma (I, p. 432) mentions these Gakkhars’ mules as 
famous. 

The Ma*'asir-l ^Alamgirl (p. 155) also mentions Murad Quli and his 
son Allah Quli. Allah Qull’s daughter was married to Prince Muhammad 
Akbar, fourth sou of Awrangzib, on the 3rd Rajab, 1087. 

248. Ram Chand, son of Madhukar [Bundela]. 

He is also called Ram Sdh, and was mentioned on p. 356. He was 
introduced at court by Sadiq Khan ^No. 43), when .A-kbar was in Kashmir 
(1000). In the first year of Jahangir’s reign we find him in rebcUiou, 
evidently because his right of succession was rendered doubtful by the 
predilection of the emperor for Bir Singh De.o, Ram Chand’s younger 
brother. In the end of the first year, he was attacked by '•Abd" ’llah 
Klian. who moved his jaglr from Kalpi to IJdoha. On the 27th Zi 
Qa'ida, 1015, Rdni Chand was brought fettered to court ; but Jahangir 
had his fetters taken off, gave hinr a dress of honour, and handed liira over 
to Raja Basu of Dhameri. “ He never thought that he rvould be treated 
so kindly ” {Titzuk, p. 42). But Udcba was handed over to Bir Singh De.o 
as a reward for the murder of Abu ’1-Fazl. 

^ For the geoj^raphioal details of this passage, I am indebted to Mr. J. G. Deimenck. 
The Tuziilc has Plhi of Tlln ; Bfuikra for Bhakraht, and the Persian word khana for 
Kahaa the name of the river near Bhakrala — a most extraordinary mistake ; kor 

for Kurar or OnrCi, a village near Manikyala ; Ponkukdr for Pothicur. Mr. Deimenck 
also says that the river near Hatiyaor Hdfhi^d, is called KasT, and that near Rawalpindi 
is the Lahi, which forces a passage through low hills where there is a very deep pool; just 
before its junction with the Sohan. Sara^i Kharbuza is also called .Sara*'i Madhu. 

On the same pane of Sayvid Ahmad’s edition of the Tuzuk, we have to read Khattar 
and Dila-zdk for Khar and Dila-zak. The Khattars occupy the district called Khatar, 
and the Dila-zaUs are found in the Chhach valley of the Indus. [Vide Xo. 37.‘h — B.] 

Pothwar is the country between the Jhelam and the Sohan ; but Jahangir extends 
it to the Margala pass from Hatya (30 miles from the Jhelam). 

* So according to Mr. Delmerick. 
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In the 4tji year of his reign (1018), Jahangir married Chand’s 
daughter at the request of her father {vide Tuzuk, p. 77 ; and ako 
No. 225, note). 

He appears to have died in 1021, and was succeeded by his son 
Bharat Singh. Tuzuk, p. 112. 

Muhammadan historiatns give the following tree of the Udcha 
Bundelas : — 

Kaja Parta, founds tJdoha in a.d 1531. 



1 

1. Bharat Chand 2. Madhiikar Singh 
{died chiidless). (died iOOO). 


1, Ram Chand 2. Hodal Ra.o 3. Bir Singh De,o, the murderer of 

(died 1021). (kiUedi p. 382). Abu ’1-Fazl (died 1036). 

1 I 

A son. I I ] 

Bharat. 1. .Jhujhar Sin^. 2. Pahar Singh. 3. Chandr Man. 

1 I I 4. Beni Das. 

Debi Singh. Bikramajit. Subhan Singh. 6. Bhugwan Das. 

Prithi Singh. 

• Sawal Singh. 

The Ma*'a^ir, contains biographical notes of neaily aU of them. Vide 
also Thornton’s Gazetteer, imder Oorcha. 

Beni Das and Bhagwan Das were kiiled by a Rajput in the 13th year 
of Shahjahan’s reign. They held commands of 500, 200 horse, and 1,000, 
600 horse, respectively. 

Chandr Man was in the 20th year of Sb. a commander of 1,500, 800 
horse. 

Vide PddishdhvMtna, I, 172 (where another Bundela of the name of 
Suhk Dev is mentioned), 205, 241, 368, 372, 425 ; II, 731, 734. 

The Ma*'dsir-i ^Alamgirl mentions several Bundelas, as Satr Sal, 
Jaswant Singh, Indarmau {died 1088) and the rebelhous sons of Champat 
{I.C., pp. 161, 163, 169, 273, 424). Vide ako under No. 249. 

Bit Singh De,o, the murderer of Abu ’1-Fazl is often called in bad 
MSS. Nar Singh Deo. Thus ako in the printed editions of the Tuzuk, 
the 1st volume of Pddishdhndma, the ‘^Alamglrnama, etc., and in Elphin- 
stone’s Hktory. The temples which he built in Mathura at a cost of 33 
lacs of rupees, were destroyed by Awrangzlb in 1080. {Ma*'dsir-i 
''Alamgiri, p. 95.)^ 

1 The Duteh traveller De Lai-t has an interesting passage regarding Abu T-Fazl’a 
death (De Imperio Magni Mogulia, Leyden, 1631, p. 209). He calls Bir Singh Badzia 
Bertzingh Bondela. 
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249. Eaja Mukatman, the Bhadauriya. 

Bliadawar is the name of a district S.E. of Agra ; its chief town is 
Hatkanth {vide p. 341, note 4). The inhabitants are called Bhadauryas. 
They were known as daring robbers, and though so near the capital, they 
managed to maintain their independence tiU Al:bar had their chief 
trampled to death by an elephant, when they submitted. 

The next chief, JIukatman, entered the imperial service, and rose to a 
mansab of 1,000. In 992, he served in Gujrat (Akbarndrna, III, 423, 438). 

Under Jahangir, we find a chief of the name of Kaja Bikramajit, 
who served under “^Abd*^ ’Uah against the Bana, and later in the Dakhin. 
He died in the 11th year of Jahangir and was succeeded by his son Bhoj. 
Sayyid Ahmad’s edition of the Tuzuk (p. 108) mentions a Bhadaurya 
chief Mangat, who in the 7th year served in Bangash ; but the name is 
doubtful. 

Under Shahjahan, the head of the Bhadauriya clan was Eaja Kishn 
Singh. He served in the first year under Mahabat Khan against Jhujhar 
Singh, and in the 3rd year against Khan Jahan Lodi and the Kizam" 
T-Mulk, who had afforded Khan Jahan protection. In the 6th year, he 
distinguished himself in the siege of Dawlatabad. Three years later, 
in the 9th year, he served under Khan Zaman against Sabu Bhonsla. 
He died in the 17th year (1053). 

In the Pddishdht'Mma (I, b., 309) he is mentioned as a commander of 
1,000, 600 horse. 

As Kishn Singh had only a son by a concubine, he was saccee.ied by 
Badaif Singh, ^ grandson of Kishn’s uncle. He was made a Eaja and a 
commander of 1,000. In the 21st year, at a darbar, a ma-H elephant ran 
up to him, took up one of hi.s men with iU tusks, when Badan Singh stuck 
his dagger into the animal, wdiich, frightened as it was at the same time 
by a fire wheel, dropped the unfortunate man. Shahjahan rewarded 
the bravery of the Eaja with a khil^at, and remitted 50,000 Es. out of the 
2 lacs which was the asses.sinent of the Bhadawar district. In the 22nd 
year he was made a commander of 1.500. In the 25th year he served 
under Awrangzib, and in the 26th under Darii Shikoh, before (JanJahar, 
where in the following year he died. 

His son Maha Singh was tlien made a E-ija and received a mansab of 
1 ,000, 800 horse. He served in tlie 28th year in Kabul. After Bara’s 
defeat he paid liis re.spects to Awrangzib, in whose reign he served against 


^ So PadUhdknama , II, 732. The Ma^Uftir i^alis him Bad or Bud Singh, 
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the Bundela rebels. In the 10th year he served under Kamil Khan 
against the Yusufza''is. He died in the 26th year. 

He vras succeeded by his son Odat Singh {vide Ma'’df]ir-i ’'Alamgiri, 
p. 226 and p. 228, where the Bib!. Ind. edition has v,'roagly Ttdd.ar Singh 
for Odat S.). He had before served under Jai Singh in the Dakhin, and 
was in the 24th year made commandant of Chitor (Z.c., p. 196). 

250. Raja Ram Chandr, zamindar of Orisa. 

Regarding him, vide Stirling's report of Orisa, Asiatic Researches, 
vol. XV. His name occurs often in the narrative of Man Singh’s conquest 
of Oiisa (37th year of Akbar’s reign). 

The pro\dnce of Khurda (South Orisa) was conquered and annexed 
to the Dihli empire by Mukarrarn Kh an {vide Xo. 260), in the 12th year 
of Jahangir’s reign {Tuzuk, p. 215). 

251. Sayyid Abu ’1-Q,asim, son of Sayyid Muhammad Mir “^Adl 
(No. 140). 

He served in the 25th year (998) in Bihar, and in the battle of Sultan- 
pur Bilhari ; also, in the 33rd year, against the Yusuf za‘is. 

The TariHi Ma‘'sumi (Dowson, Elliot’s Historians, I, p. 243) gives 
earlier but perhaps more correct dates regarding the appointment to 
Bhakkar and the death of the Mir ‘^Adl, viz. his arrival at Bhakkar, 11th 
Ramazan, 983, and his death there, 8th Sha'^ban, 984 (October, 1576). 
He was succeeded by his son Abu ’1-Fazl, who is not mentioned in the A^in. 
On the 9th ZI ’l-hijjah, 985 (Feb., 1578), 1‘^timad (No. 119) arrived at 
Bhakkar. 

252. Dalpat, son of Ray Ray Singh. 

He has been mentioned above, p. 386. 

XVIII. CommanAers of Four Hundred. 

253. Shaykh Fayzi, son of Shaykh IMubarak of Nagor. 

The name of this great poet and friend of Akbar was Abu ’1-Fayz. 
Favzi is his tahhallus. Towards the end of his life in imitation of the form 
of the takhallus of his brother ^Alldnn, he assumed the name of Fayyafi. 

Fayzi was the eldest son of ShaylA Mubarak of Nagor. Sh.tykh 
Mubarak {vide pp. 178, 195, 207, 219) traced his origin to an Arabian 
dervish from Yaman, who in the 9th century of the Hijrah had settled 
in Siwistan. where he married. In the 10th century, Mubarak’s father 
went to Hindustan and settled at Nagor. Several of his children having 
died one after the other, he called his next child Mubdrak. He was born 
in 911. AMien a young man, Mubarak went to Gujrat and studied under 
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Xhatib Abu ’l-Fazl of Kazarun and Mawlana ‘'Imad of Laristan. In 
950, Mubarak settled at Agra. It is said that be often changed his 
religious opinions. Under Islam Shah, he was a Mahdawi, and had to 
suffer persecution in the beginning of Akbar’s reign ; he then became 
a Naqshbandi, then a HamadanI, and lastly, when the court was fuU of 
Persians, he inclined to ShUism. But whatever his \-iews may have been, 
the education which he gave his sons Fayzl and Abu ’l-Fazl, the greatest 
writers that India has produced, shows that he was a man of compre- 
hensive genius. ShaylA Mubarak wrote a commentary to the Qur^an, 
in four volumes, entitled Mamba^^ ‘l-^uyun} and another work of the 
title of Jaivdmi^'‘ ‘l-kaldm. Towards the end of his life, he suffered from 
partial blindness, and died at Labor, on the 17th Zl Qa'ida, 1001, at the 
uge of 90 years. The fdnM of his death will be found in the words 
Shaufch-i hdmil. 

ShaylA Fayzl was born at Agra in 954. His acquirements in Arabic 
Literatiue, the art of poetry, and in medicine, were very extensive. 
He used to treat poor people gratis. One day he appeared with his father 
before ShaylA '^Abd'^ ’n-Nabi, the Sadr (p. 282), and applied for a grant 
of 100 bighas ; but he was not only refused, but also turned out of the 
hall with every contumely on account of his tendencies to Shi'-ism. But 
Fayzi’s literary fame reached Akbar’s ears, and in the 12th year, when 
Akbar was on the expedition to Chltor, he was called to court. Fayzi's 
bigoted enemies in Agra interpreted the call as a summons before a 
juc^e and warned the governor of the town not to let Fayzl escape. He 
therefore ordered some Mugjiuls to surround Mubarak's house ; but 
accidentally Fayzl was absent from home. Mubarak was ill-treated, and 
when Fayzl at last came, he was carried off by force. But Akbar received 
him most favourably, and Fayzi in a short time became the emperor’s 
constant companion and friend. He was instrumental in bringing about 
the fall of Shayldi Abd“ ’n-Nabl. 

In the 30th year he planned a khamsa, or collection of five epics, 
in mutation of the Khamsa, of Nizami. The first, Markiz'‘ ’l~adicdr, 
was to consist of 3,000 verses, and was to be a jaicdb (imitation) of 
Nizami’s MaMzan'^ ’l-asrdr ; the Sulaymdn o Bilqls and the Not Daman 
were to consist of 4,000 verses each, and were to hejaivdbs of the Khusraw 
°Shirm and Layla °Majnun respectively ; and the Haft Kishwar and the 
Akbamdma. each of 5,000 verses, were to correspond to the Haft Paykar 
and the Sikandamdma. In the 33rd year he was made Malik'" ’sh-Shu^ard^ 

^ Bada.oni (III, 74) calls it Mamba^^ nafa^is^ ’l-<^uyun. 
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or Poet Laureate {Akbarn., Ill, 559). ThougL he had composed portions 
of the Khamsa. the original plan “was not carried out, and in the 39th year 
Akbar urged him to persevere, and recommended the completion of the 
Nal Daman. Fayzl thereupon finished the poem and presented, in the 
same year, a copy of it to his imperial master. 

Fayzl suffered from asthma, and died on the 10th Safar, 1004 (40th 
year). The tdrikh of his death is Fayydz-i ’^Ajam. It is said that he 
composed 101 hooks. The best known, besides his poetical works, are 
the Sawati'^ ’l-Ilhdm, and the MawdridA ’l-Kaldm, regarding which vide 
below the poetical extracts. His fine hbrary, consisting of 4,300 choice 
MSS., was embodied with the imperial hbrary. 

Fayzl had been employed as teacher to the princes ; sometimes he 
also acted as ambassador. Thus, in 1000, he was in the Dakhin, from where 
he wrote the letter to the historian Bada,om, who had been in temporary 
disgrace at court. 

Vide also pp. 112, 113, 192, 194, 207, 216, 218 ; and Journal Asiatic 
Society Bengal for 1869, pp. 137, 142. 

254. HaMm Misri. 

According to Bada,onI (III, 165) Hakim Misri was a very learned man 
and a clever doctor. He also composed poems. A satire of his is mentioned 
which he wrote against Khwaja Shams'* ’d-Din Khawafi (No. 159). He 
died in Burhanpur and was buried there. 

Misri is mentioned in the AkbarndnM, HI, p. 629, and p. 843. In the 
latter passage, Abu ’1-Fazl mentions his death (middle of 1009), and states 
that he saw his friend on the deathbed. It is impossible to reconcile 
Abu 'l-Fazl's date with Bada,oni’s statement ; for Bada,oni died in 1004 
[Journal Asiatic Society Bengal for 1869, p. 143). But both Abu T-Fazl 
and Bada,om speak of the Hakim as a man of a most amiable and unselfish 
character. 

255. irij, son of Mirza Khanklianan (No. 29). 

He was mentioned on p. 339. During the reign of Jahangir he was 
made Subadar of Barar and Ahmadnagar. He greatly distinguished 
himself during several fights with Mahk ‘^Ambar, especially as Kharki,* 

* A Laehiul Nara.in Shafiq, the author of the Haqiqat-i Hindustan, says that 
it was called Kharki from the Dakhin word which means “ stony a stonv place 
It lies 5 ko'i S.E. of Dawlatabad (the old Dharagarhand De,ogir of ’d-Din KhiljT)* 

Kharki under Jahangir was called Fathabad. In 1024 a canal was dug from Kharki 
to Dawlatabad. Its name was Ckahdrnahrl, and the tarikh of its completion is khayr4 
jari (pr. a running benefit). Later Awrangzib changed the name of K harki to Awran^bad, 
under whieh name it is now known. Kharki wa.s the seat of Malik Ambar. * 
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for vrhich victories he was made a commander of 5,000. In the 12th year 
he served under Prince Shahjahan in the Dakhin. 

It is said that he was a good soldier, but stingy, and careless in his 
dress. A ilaughter of his was married (2nd Eamazan, 1026) to Prince 
Shahjahan. The offspring of this marriage. Prince Jahan-afroz, was 
born at Agra on the 12th Raiab, 1028. and died at Burhanpur, at the 
age of 1 year 9 months (Padiskaknanm). 

According to Grant’s Gazetteer of the Cerdral Provinces (2nd edition, 
p. 128), Irij’s tomb is at Bui-hanpur. “ The tomb was hudt during his 
lifetime, and is really a handsome structure.’’ The statement of the 
Gazetteer that Irij, towards the end of his life, “ lived as a recluse ” at 
Burhanpur, is not borne out by the histories ; for according to the Tuzuk 
(p. 270) he died of excessive wine drinking. 

At his death (1028) he was only thirty-three years of age. The mansab 
of 400, which Abu ’1-Pazl assigns him, must therefore have been conferred 
upon him when he was a mere child. 

256. Sakat Singh, son of Raja Man Singh (No. 30). 

Vide above, under No. 244. 

257. ‘’Abd“ 'Uah [Sarfaraz Ixha.n1 son of Khan-i A'^zam Mirza Koka 
(No. 21). 

Vide p. 316. 

It was stated (p. 316) on the authority of the Ma^dnr that he received 
the title of Sarddr Khan, which had become vacant by the death ot 
Takhta Beg (No. 195). But the Tuz^iJc (p. 71) ghes him the title' of 
Sarfaraz Khan. This is evidently a mistake of the author of the Ma^'d.nr ; 
for the title of Sarddr Khan was in the 8th year (1022) conferied on 
Khwaja Yadgar, brother of “^Abd" ’llah Khan Piruz-jang (Tuzuk. p. 116) 
when ‘■’Abd" ’llah Sarfaraz Khan was still alive. 

The Mad'dsir also says that ‘^Abd'* ’Uah accompanied his father to 
Gwalyar (p. 317) ; but the Tuzuk (p. 141) states that he was imprisoned 
in Rantanbhur, from whore, at the request of his father, he was called 
to court. 

358. *^Ali Muhammad Asp. 

Bada,cni says (II. p. 57) that “ ‘■Ali Muhammad Asp, who is now in 
the service of the emperor, at the instigation of Jujak^ Begum, killed 
Abu ’l-Fatl.i Beg (p. 333).’’ In the 9th year he was in the service of Mirza 
Muhammad Hakim, king of Kabul. . Afterv’ards, he came to India. 
In the 26th year (989) he served under Prince Murad against his former 

[* Chuebuk, Turk. — B.] 
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master {Akhamdma, III, 345) ; in the 30th year (993) he served in Kabul 
(III, 487, 490). In the 32nd year he distinguished himself imder ‘^Abd" 
’1-Matlab (No. 83) against the Tarlkis (III, p. 541). 

In the Lucknow edition of the AJAarndma he is wrongly called ‘■All 
Muhammad Alif. 

259. Mirza Kuhammad. 

A. Mirza Muhammad was mentioned on p. 399. 

260. Shay^ Bayazid [Mu'^azzam Khanl grandson of Shayli Salim 
of Fathpur Sikri. 

Bayazid’s mother nursed Prince Salim (Jahangir) on the day he was 
horn {Tuzuk, p. 13). In the 40th year of Akbar’s reign B. was a com 
mander of 400 and gradually rose to a conunand of 2,iJ00. After Jahangir’s 
accession he received a mansab of 3,000 and the title of Mu^azzam Khan. 
.Soon after he was made Subahdar of Dihli {l.c., p. 37), and in the 3rd 
year a commander of 4,000, 2,000 horse. On his death he was buried 
at Fathpur Sikri {l.c., p. 262). 

His son Mukarram Khan was son-in-law to Islam Khan Shayjdi 
’!Ala‘" ’d-Din (another grandson of ShayjA Salim), under whom he served 
in Bengal.^ He distinguished himself in the expedition to Kuch Haju, 
and brought the zamindar Parichhit before the governor.® At the death 
of his father-in-law, Muhtashim Khan ShaylA Qasim, brother of Islam 
Khan, was made governor of Bengal, and Mukarram Khan continued 
for one 3 ^ear in liis office as governor of Kuch Haju , but as he could not 
agree with Qasim he went to court. 

Ijater, he was made governor of Orisa, and conquered the province 
of Khurdah (f.c., pp. 214, 215), for which he was made a commander of 
3,000, 2,000 horse. He seems to have remained in Orisa till the 11th 
year (1029) when Hasan All Turkman was sent there as governor {Tuzuk, 
p. 308). In the 16th year M. Kh. came to court and was made Subadar 
of Dihli and Fawjdar of Mewat {l.c., p. 352). 


* Islam Khan was married to a sister of Abu ’I Fazl, by whom he had a son called 
Hoshang. Islam Khan died as governor of Bengal on the 5th Rajab, 1022 (Tuzuk, p. 126). 

The FCidishahuama (11, 64) %/here Mukarram Khan’s expedition is related, dis- 
tinguishes between Kuch Haju and Kuch Bihar. The former was in the beginning of 
Jahangir’s reign under Parichhit, the latter under Lachmi Nara.iii. Haju is the name of 
a famous leader of the Kuch people, who in ethnological works is said to have expelled 
the Kacharis and founded a dynasty which lasted two hundred years. His descendants 
sti'l exercise jura regalia in Kuch Bihar Proper. Materials for a history of Kuch Bihar 
will be found in the Akbarndm-i (Lucknow Edition, III, p. 20S, annals of the 41st year) ; 
in the Tuzuk-i Jaharglrl (pp. 147, 220, 221, 223) ; in the Padishuhnama, I, 496 ; II. 64 
to 79, 87, 88, 94 ; and in the Fath-i Asham ; vid^ also Journal Asiatic Scciety Bengal,. 
voi. vii ; Stewart's History of Bengal, p. 96 ; and above, pp. 315, 340, 343. 
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In the 21st year he was sent to Bengal as governor, vice Khanazad 
Khan. He travelled by boat. One day he ordered his ship to be moved 
to the bank, as he wished to say the afternoon prayer, when a sudden 
gale broke forth, daring which he and his companions were drowned. ^ 

261. Ghaznin Khan, of Jalor. 

Ghaznin Kban was in the 40th 5'aar of Akbar’s reign a commander 
of 400. He is mentioned in the Padiskahidma (I, 167) ^ as having served 
during the reign of Jahangir against the Rana. 

Bird, in his History of Gujrat (pp. 124, 405), calls him Ghaziiawi Khan 
and Ghazni Khan, and says he was the son of Mahk Khanii Jalori. 
Ghaznin Khan seems to have been inclined to join the insurrection of 
Sultan Muzaffar. The Khankhanan. on the 9th IMuharram, 998, sent a 
detachment against Jalor ; but perceiving that he was not in a lit condition 
to offer resistance, Ghaznin went submissively to court. The emperor 
took compassion on him, and confirmed him in his hereditary possessions. 

His son Pahar was executed by Jahangir. “ ^\^len I came to Dih 
Qaziyan, near Ujjain, I summoned Pahar. This wretch had been put 
by me, after the death of his father, in possession of the Fort and the 
district of Jalor, his ancestral home. He is a young man, and was often 
checked by his mother for his bad behaviour. Annoyed at this, he entered 
with some of his companions her apartments, and killed her. I investi- 
gated the case, found him guilty, and had him executed.” (Safar, 1026 : 

Tuzuk, p. 174). 

Another son of Ghaznin Khan is Nizam who died in the 6th year of 
Shahjahan’s reign. He was a commander of 900, 550 horse {Pddishdhn., 

I, b., 313). 

Ghaznin’ s brother Firuz was a commander of 600, 400 horse, and died 
in the 4th year {Pddishdhn., I, b., 319). 

The Padishahnama (II, 739) mentions also a Mujahid of Jalor, who 
in the 20th year of Shahjahan's reign was a commander of 800, 800 horse. 

262. Kijak Khwaja. son of Khwaia “^Abd*^ Tlah. 

The first volume of the Akbarndma (p. 411) mentions a Kijak Khwaia 
among the grandees who accompanied Humayun to India. The third 


1 Wrongly callod in the Bibl. Indies Edition of the Padishahnama (I, 167;, (jhazali 
Khan. 

Ghaznin’s jdgir, before Akbar's conquest of Gujrat. as detailed by Bird (p. 1?4) 
includes portions of Nagor and Mirtha, and fixes the revenue at nearly 1C iacs of rupees, 
with 7,000 horse. This can only have been nominal. Abu T-FazI, in his description of 
Suba jmir, Illrd book, mentions 3| lacs of rupees, with 2,000 horse, as the jania<! of 
Jalor and Sanchor (S.W. of Jalor). 
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Yolaine of the same work (p. 470) mentions a Kijak Khwaja. who in 993 
served against Qntlu Lohanl in Bengal. V ide No. 109. 

363 Sher Khan Mu^ul. 

264. Fath’^ llah, son of iluhammad Wafa. 

He appears to be the Bath" ’llah mentioned in the Akbamdma (HI, 
S25) as the sharbatdur of the emperor. Akbar made him an Amir. For 
some fault he was sent to the Dakhin ; but as he got Ol, he was recalled. 
He recovered and went on sick leave to Mandu, where he died (1008). 

265. Kay Manohar, son of Raja Lokaran. 

Raja Lokaran belonged to the Sbaykhawat branch of the Kachhwahas. 
He served, in the 21st ^'■ear, imder Man Singh, against the Rana, and went 
in the same year with Raja Bxr Bar to Dongarpur,’^ the zamindar of which 
wished to send his daughter to Akbar’s harem. In the 24th year he 
served under Todar Mai in Bihar, and in the 24th year under the Khan 
Khanan in Gujrat. 

Manohar, in the 22nd year, reported to the emperor on his visit to 
Amber that in the neighbourhood an old town existed the site of which 
w'as marked by huge mounds of stone. Akbar encouraged him to rebuild 
it, and laid the foundation himself. The new settlement was called Mol 
Manoharnagar.® In the 45th year he was appointed with Ray Durga 
Liil (No. 103) to pursue Muzafiar KusaynMirza (p. 516), who was caught 
by Khwaja Waisi. 

In the 1st year of Jahangir’s reign he served under Prince Parwiz 
against the Rana, and was made, in the 2nd year, a commander of 1,500, 
600 horse [luzuk, p. 61). He served long in the Dakhin and died in the 
11th year. 

His son Prithl Chand received after the death of his father the title 
of Ray, and was made a conunander of 500, 300 horse (he., p. 160). 

Manohar wTOte Persian verses, and was called at court Mirza Manohar ; 
lid-e my article, “ A Chapter from Muhammadan History,” Calcutta 
Review, April, 1871. 

266. Khwaja ‘■Abd’' 's-Samad, Shlrln-ijalam (sweet-pen). 

He is not to be confounded with No. 353. 

Khwaja ‘'Abd" s-Samad was a Shirazl. His father Khwaja Nizam“ 

* The word dongar. whieh occurs in the n-umes of pUces from Scrath to Malwa and 
Central India , is a Gond word meaning aferpM. There are many Dongarpurs DongarTaws 
Dongartcis, Dongara, etc. similarly, the word bir in lluadar'i signifies a iunsle whence 
Birhlium (Western Bengal). Thus also Jharkand, or jungle region, the general name of 
Chutya Nagpur. The above-mentioned Dongarpur lies on the N.W. frontier of P.iirSt 
{Akharn., Ill, 169, 170, 4/7). v.TU]rai, 

^ The maps give a Manobarpur north of Amber, about I.at. 27’ 20^ 
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'l-Mulk was Vazir to Shah Shuja'^ of ShJraz. Before Hiimayun left Iran 
he went to Tabriz, where Abd“ 's-Samad paid his respects. He was even 
at that time known as a painter and calligraphist. Humayun invited him 
to come to him, and though then unable to accompany the emperor, 
he followed him in 956 to Kabul. 

Under Akbar ’’’A, was a commander of 400 ; but low as his mansab 
was, he had great influence at court. In the 22nd year he was in charge 
of the mint at Fathpur Silcri (Akbarndma, III, 195) ; and in the 31st year, 
when the officers were redistributed over the several subas, he was 
appointed Diwan of ilultan. 

As an instance of his skill it is mentioned that he wrote the Suraff‘ 
’’l-ikMds (Qur^an, Sur. CXII) on a poppy seed {danah-y ^ashkhdsh). 
Vide p. 114. 

For his son, vide Ko. 351. 

267. Silhadi, son of Raja Bihari Mai {No. 23). 

268. Ram Chand Kachhwaha. 

Fide p. 422. 

[Ram Chand Chauhan.] The Ma^’dsir says that he was the son of 
Badal Singh, and a commander of 500. In the 17th year he served under 
M. “^Azlz Koka (No. 21) in Gujrat, and in the 26th year under Sullen 
Murad against M. Muhammad Hakim, king of Kabul. In the 28th year 
he was under M. Shahrulffi in the Dakhin. In the fight, in which Raja 
‘’All of Khandesh fell, R. Ch. received twenty wounds and fell from his 
horse. Next day he was found still alive. He died a few days later (41st 
year, 1005). 

269. Bahadur Khan Qurdar. 

He served in the beginning of the 18th year in Gujrat {Akbarndma, 
III, 25), in the 26th in Kabul {l.c., 333) and in the siege of Asir (1008). 

The Pddishdhndma (I, b., pp. 311, 315) mentions Ababakr and 
‘^Usman, sons of Bahadur Klian Qurbegi, who seems to be the same 
officer. They died in the 8th and 9th years of Shahjahan. 

270. Banka, the Kachhwaha. 

He served in the 26th year in Kabul {Akbam., Ill, 333). His son 
Haridi Ram was under Shahjahan a commander of 1,500, 1,000 horse, 
and died in the 9th of his reign. 


271. 

272. 


XIX. Commanders of Three Hundred' and Fifty. 


Mirza Abu ■Sa'^id ) 
Mirza Sanjar | 


sons of Sultan Husayn Mirza. 


35 
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Tuey were mentioned above on p. 328. Mirza Sanjar is not to be 
confounded with the Mirza Sankar mentioned on p. 533, note i. 

273. “lAli Mard^ Bahadur. 

The Tabaqdt mentions him as having been in 984 (21st year) at court, 
from where he was sent to Qulij Khan (No. 42) at Idar, who was to go to 
Gujrat to see the ships o5 which under Sultan Khwa)a (No. 108) were 
on the point of leaving for Makkah. Later he served under the Khan 
Khanan in Sind,^ and in the 41st year in the Dakhin. Subsequently, 
he commanded the Talingana corps. In the 46th year, he marched to 
Pathri to assist Sher Khwaja (No. 176) when he heard that Bahadur 
Khan Gilani, whom he had left with a small detachment in Talingana, 
had been defeated. He returned and attacked the enemies who were 
much stronger than he ; his men fled and he himself was captured. In 
the same year Abu T-Fazl made peace, and “^Ali Mardan was set at liberty. 
In the 47th year he served with distinction under Mirza Irij (No. 255) 
against Malik “lAmbar. 

In the 7th year of Jahangir’s reign he was attached to the corps 
commanded by “^Abd" ’Uah Khan Firiiz-jang, who had been ordered to 
move with the Gujrat army over Nasik into the Dakhin, in order to co- 
operate with the second army corps under Khan Jahan Lodi. '^Abd'^ ’Uah 
entered the hostile territory without meeting the second army, and 
returned towards Gujrat, now pursued by the enemies. In one of the 
fights which ensued, “^A. M. was woimded and captured. He was taken 
before Malik ‘^Ambar, and though the doctors did everything to save 
him, he died two days later cf his wounds, in 1021 a.k. (Tuzuk, p. 108). 

His sonKaram'^ ’liah served under Jahangir {Tuzuk, p. 269) and was 
imder Shahjahan a commander of 1,000, 1.000 horse. He was for some 
time commandant of Fort Odgir, and died in the 21st year of Shahj.’s 
reign. 

274. Baza ftuli, son of Khan Jahan (No. 24). 

Vide above, p. 351. 

275. Shaykh Bfaubu [Qutb" ’d-DIn Khan-i Chishti] of Fathpur 
Sikri. 

His father was a ShayJ^ada of Bada,on, and his mother a daughter of 
ShaylA Salim. Khubu was a foster-brother of Jahangir.^ When the 
prince was at llahabad in rebelUon against Akbar, he conferred upon 
^ubu the title of Qutb" ’d-Din Khan, and made him Silbadar of Bihar 


^ Vide Dowson, Elliot's Historiana. I, p. 248. 

* Jahangir says that Khuba’s mother was dearer to him than his own mother. 
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On his accession he made him Sabadar of Bengal, vice Man Singh (9th 
Jumada I, 1015 ; Tuzuk, p. 37). 

At that time, Sher Afkan ‘^Ali Q’oli Istajlu (vide No. 394) was tuyflldar 
of Bardwan, and as his wife Mihr-* ’n-Nisa [Nur Jahan] was coveted 
by the emperor, Qutb was ordered to send Sher Afkan to court, who 
however, refused to go. Qutb, therefore, went to Bardwan, sending 
Ghiyasa, son of his sister, before him, to persuade Sher Afkan that no 
harm would be done to him. When Qutb arrived, Sher Afkan went to 
meet him, accompanied by two men. On his approach, Q. lifted up his 
horse-whip as a sign for his companions to cut down Sher Afkan. “ What 
is aU this ? ” exclaimed Sher. Qutb waved his hand to caU back his men, 
and advancing towards Sher, upbraided him for his disobedience. His 
men mistaking Qutb’s signal to withdraw, closed round Sher, who 
rushed with his sword against Qutb and gave him a deep wound in the 
abdomen. Qutb was a stout man, and seizing the protruding bowels 
with his hands, called out to his men to cut down tlie scoundrel. Amba 
Khan, a Kashmiri noble of royal blood, thereupon charged Sher Afkan, 
and gave him a sword cut over the head ; but he fell at the same time, 
pierced through by Sher’s sword (p. 529, note 1). The men now crowded 
round him and struck him to the groimd. Qutb'i ’d-Din was still on 
horseback, when he heard that Sher Afkan had been killed, and he sent 
off ^iy^a to bring his effects and his family to Bardwan. He then 
was removed in a pdllH. He died whilst being carried away. His corpse 
was taken to Fathpur Sikri and buried. 

In 1013 he built the Jaml*^ mosque of Bada,on. 

His son, Shaykh Ibrahim, was. in 1015, a commander of 1,000, 300 
horse, and had the title of KisJiwar Khan. He was for some time governor 
of Eohtas, and served in the beginning of 1021 against '■U.sman. 

Ilahdiya, son of Kishwar Khan, is mentioned in the Padishdkndma 
(I, b., 100, 177, 307 : II, 344, 379, 411, 484). 

276. Ziya*’“ 'l-Mulk, of Kashan. 

The AJcbarndrm (III, 490, G28) and the Tuzuk (p. 11) mention a 
Ziyd^’^ ’d-Dm. 

The Hakim Ziya*" ’d-Din of Kashan, who under Shah jahan held the 
title of Eahmat Khan, can scarcely be the same. 

277. Hamza Beg Ghatraghali. 

He may be the brother of No. 203. The Akbamdma (III, 255) mentions 
also a Husayn Beg Ghatraghali. 

278. Mukhtar Beg, son of Agjia Mulla. 

Mulhtar Beg served imder A'^zam Khan Koka (No. 21) in Bihar, 
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Gadia-Ea.ism (Akharn. Ill, 276, 473), and in the 36th year, under 
Sultan Murad in Malwa. 

Nasr'i ’Uah, son of Muhhtar Beg, was under Shahjahan a commander 
of 700, 150 horse, and died in the 10th year. 

Eath" ’Uah, son of Nasr*^ ’Uah, was under Shahjahan a commander 
of 500, 50 horse {Pddishahn., I, b., 318 ; II, 752). 

Abu ’1-Fazl calls Mulhtar Beg the son of A^a MuUa. This would 
seem to be the A.^a IMuUa Dawatdar, mentioned on p. 398. If so, 
Muhhtar Beg would be the brother of Ghiyas" ’d-Dln ‘^AU (No. 126), 
The A^a MuUa mentioned below (No. 376), to judge from the Tuzuk 
(p. 27), is the brother of Asaf Khau III (No. 98), and had a son of the name 
of Badl'’’-’ ’z-Zaman, v.'ho under Shahjahan was a commander of 500, 
100 horse (Pad., I, b., 327 ; II, 751). In Muhammadan families the name 
of the grandfather is often given to the grandchild. 

279. Haydar ‘^AU “^Arab. 

He served, in the 32nd year, in Af^anistan (Alcharn., Ill, 540, 548). 

280. Peshraw Khan [Mihtar Sa'^adat]. 

IMUitar Sa‘’adat had been brought up in Tabriz, and was in the service 
of Shah Tahmasp, who gave him as a present to Kumayun. After 
Humayun’s death he was promoted and got the title of Peshraw Khan. 
In the 19th year Akbar sent him on a mission to Bihar, where he was 
caught on the Ganges by Gajpati, the great zamindar (p. 437, note 2). 
When Jagdespur, the stronghold of the Baja, was conquered, Gajpati 
ordered several prisoners to be kiUed, among them Peshraw. The 
executioner, however, did not kiU him, and told another man to do so. 
But the latter accidentaUy could not get his sw'ord out of the scabbard ; 
and the Raja, who was on the point of flying, having no time to lose, 
ordered him to take P. on his elephant. The elephant was wild and 
restive, and the man who was in charge of P. feU from the animal and 
got kicked, when the brute aU at once commenced to roar in such a 
manner that the other elephants ran away frightened. Although P.’s 
hands were tied, he managed to get to the kaldiva (p. 135) of the driver 
and thus sat firm ; but the driver, unable to manage the brute, threw 
himself to the ground and ran away, leaving P. alone on the elephant. 
Next morning it got quiet, and P. threw himself down, when he was 
picked up by a trooper who had been searching for him. 

In the 21st year he reported at court the defeat of Gajpati ^ (Akbarn., 
Ill, 163). In the 25th year he served in Bengal (l.c., p. 289). Later he 

* Gajpatl’s brother, Bairi Sal, had been killed (Akbarn., Ill, 162). 
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was sent to Nizam" ’l-Mullc of the Dakhin, and afterwards to Bahadiir 
I&iin, son of Eaja ‘^Ali Khan of Khandesh. His mission to the latter 
was in vain, and Akbar marched to Asir. P. distinguished himself in 
the siege of Maligadh. 

Jahangir made him a commander of 2,000, and continued him in his 
office as superintendent of the Farrdsh-Mdna (Quartermaster). 

P. died in the 3rd year, on the 1st Eajab, 1017. Jahangir says {Tuzuk, 
p. 71) “ He was an excellent servant, and though ninety years old, he 
was smarter than many a young man. He had amassed a fortune of 
15 lacs of rupees. His son Rydyat is mffit for anything ; but for the sake 
of his father, I put him in charge of half the Farrdsh-Mdna. 

281. ftazi Hasan Qazwiui. 

In the 32nd year (995) he served in Gujrat (AJcbarn., Ill, 537, 554, where 
the Lucknow edition has Qazi Husayn), and later in the siege of Asir 
(I.C., III, 825). 

282. Mir Murad-i Juwayni. 

He is not to be confounded with No. 380, but may be the same as 
mentioned on p. 380. 

Juwayn is the Arabic form of the Persian Gujan, the name of a small 
town,’- in Khurasan, on the road between Bistam and Nishapur. It lies, 
according to the Ma*'dsir in the district of Bayhaq, of which Sabzwar 
is the capital, and is renowned as the birthplace of many learned men 
and poets. 

Mir Miuad belongs to the Sayyids of Juwayn. As he had been long 
in the Dakhin, he was also called Dakhini. He was an excellent shot, and 
Akbar appointed him rifle-instructor to Prince Khurram. He died, in 
the 46th year, as Balffishi of Labor. He had tw'o sons, Qasim Khan 
and Hashim Khan. 

Qasim Khan was an excellent poet, and rose to distinction under 
Islam Khan, governor of Bengal, who made him treasurer of the suba. 
Later, he married Manija Begum, sister of Nur Jahan, and thus became 
a friend of Jahangir. An example of a happy repartee is given. Once 
Jahangir asked for a cup of water. The cup was so thin that it could 
not bear the weight of the water, and when handed to the emperor it 
broke. Looking at Qasim, J. said (metre Ramal ) : — 

o.i 1 < >1 J.J 

> > I / • J 

The cup was lovely, so the water lost its rest — 


* Vid« Wuatenfeld’s Yacut, II, 164 
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when Qasim, completing the verse, replied ; — 

It saw my love-grief, and could not suppress its tears. 

In the end of J.’s reign, he was Shbadar of Agra, and was in charge 
of the treasures in the fort. AVhen the emperor died, and Shahjahan 
left the Dakhin, Qasim paid his respects in the Ba^-i Dahra (Agra), 
which in honour of Jahangir had been called Nur Manzil, and was soon 
after made a commander of 5,000, 500 horse, and appointed governor of 
Bengal, vide Fida*'i Khan. 

As Shahjahan when prince, during his rebellion, had heard of the 
wicked practices of the Portuguese in Bengal, who converted natives 
by force to Christianity, he ordered Qasim to destroy their settlement 
at Hugh. In the 5th year, in Sha'^ban, 1041, or February, a.d. 1632 
(Pddiskdhn., I, 435, 437), Q. sent a corps under his son “llnayat" 'Uah and 
Allah Yar Khan to Hugh. The Portuguese held out for three months 
and a half, when the TSIuhammadans succeeded in laying dry the ditch 
in front of the Church, dug a mine, and blew up the church. The fort 
was taken. Ten thousand Portuguese are said to have perished during 
the siege, and 4,400 were taken prisoners. About 10,000 natives whom 
they had in their power were liberated. One thousand Musulmans died 
as martyrs for their religion.^ 

Three days after the conquest of Hugh, Qasim died [I.c., p. 444). 
The Janu*' Masjid in the Atga Bazar of Agrah was built by him. 

283. Mir ftasin BadalAshi. 

He served in the Dakhin (Akbarn., HI, 830). 

284. Banda “^Ali Maydani. 

Maydani is the name of an Af^an clan ; vide No. 317. Banda ‘’^Vli 
served in the 9th year with Muhammad Hakim of Kabul, who was 
attacked by Muza Sulayman of Badakhshan (No. 5) and had applied 
to Akbar for help. In the 30th and 32nd years he served in Kabul 
(Akharn., II, 299 ; III, 477, 540). 

The Akharndriia (II, 209) also mentions a Banda All Qurbegl. 

285. Khwajagi Fath“ Tlah, son of Haji Habib" ’Uah of Kashan. 

He was mentioned above on pp. 38G, 516. He served in the 30th year 

under Mlrza “^Azlz Koka (No. 21). Akbarn., Ill, 473. 


1 The siege of Hugh comraeneed on the 2nd ZI Hijjah, 1041, or 11th .Tune, 1G32, 
and the town was taken on the 14th RabK I, 1042, or 10th September, 16;?2. The village 
of Haldtpur, mentioned in the Piidisluihtidmi as having for some time been the head- 
quarters of the Mu^ul army, is called on our maps HolodpOr, and lies N.W. of Hugll. 

The Portuguese church of Bandel (a corruption of bandar 1) bears the year 1599 on 
its keystone. 
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286. Zahid 1 

287. Dost [Muhammad] i- sons of Sadiq ^an (No. 43). 

288. Yar [Muhammad] I 

They have been mentioned above on p. 384. Zahid, in the end of 1025, 
served against Dalpat (No. 252). 

Eegarding Zahid, vide also a passage from the Tdrikh-i Ma^sumi, 
translated Dowson’s edition of Elliot's Historians, I, 246. 

289. ‘^Izzat’^ ’Uah Ghu]dwam. 

Ghujduwan is a small town in Buhhara. 

The Akbarndma (III, 548) mentions a QazI "^Izzat” ’Uah, who, in the 
32nd year, served in Afghanistan. 


sons of Qulij Khan (No. 42). 


XX. Commanders of Three Hundred. 

290. Altun ftuiij. 

291. Jan ftulij. 

Two MSS. have Altun Qulij, son of Khan Qulij, which latter name 
would be an unusual transposition for QuUj Khan. They are net the 
sons of Qulij Khan (No. 42), vide Nos. 292 and 293. 

Altun Qulij is mentioned in the Akbarndma (III, 554) as having 
served in Baglana with Bharjl, the Raja who vras hard pressed in Fort 
Moiher by his relations. Bharjl died about the same time (begiiming of 
the 33rd year). 

292. Sayf“Tlah[Q,ulij^’llah] 

293. Chin Qulij 

is Arabic, and means the same as the Turkish qulij, a sword. 
Sayf*^ ’Uah was mentioned under No. 203. In the beginning of the 33rd 
year he served under Sadiq Khan (No. 43) in Af^anistan. 

Regarding Mirza Chin Qulij, the Ma^d-fr says that he was an educated, 
liberal man, well versed in government matters. He had learned under 
Mulla Mustafa of Jaunpur, and was for a long time Fawjdar of 
Jaunpur and Banaras. 

At the death of his father, his r-ounger brother Mirza Lahauri, the 
spoiled pet son of his father, joined Chiu Qulij in Jaunpur. He had not 
been long there when he interfered in government matters and caused 
disturbances, during which Chin Qulij lost his life. His immense property 
escheated to the state ; it is said that it took the clerks a whole year 
to make the inventory. 

In 1022, when Jahangir’ was in Ajmir, he summoned Mulla Mustafa, 
who had been the Mirza’s teacher, with the intention of doing him harm. 
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While at court he got acquainted with Mulla Muhammad of Thathah, 
a teacher in the employ of Asafjah (or Asaf Khan IV ; vide p. 398), 
who had scientific discussions \sfith him, and finding him a learned man, 
interceded on his behalf. Mustefa was let off, went to Makkah and died. 

Mirza Lahauri was caught and imprisoned. After some time, he was 
set at liberty, and received a daily allowance (yaumiyya). He had a house 
in Agra, near the Jamna, at the end of the Darsan, and trained pigeons. 
He led a miserable life. 

The Ma^dsir mentions a few instances of his wicked behaviour. Once 
he buried one of his servants ahve, as he wished to know something 
about Munldr and Nakir, the two angels who, according to the belief of 
the Muhammadans, examine the dead in the grave, beating the corpse 
with sledge hammers if the dead man is found wanting in behef. 'When 
the man was dug out he was found dead. Another time, when with his 
father, in Iiahor, he disturbed a Hindu wedding-feast and carried off the 
br de ; and when the people complained to his father, he told them to be 
glad that they were nov/ related to the Subadar of Labor. 

The other sons of Quhj Khan, as Quhj“ ’Uah, Chin, Quhj, Balju Q., 
Bayram Q., and Jan Q., held mostly respectable raansabs. 

The Tuzvk-i Jahdnyin relates the story differently. Both M. Chin 
Qulij and M. Lahauri are described as wicked men. Chin Q., after the 
d.eath of his father, came with his bi others and relations to court (Safar, 
1023 ; Tuzvk, p. 127) and received Jaunpur as jagir. As the emperor 
heard of the nicked doings of M. lAhauri, from whom no man was 
safe, be sene an Ahadi to Jaunpur to bring him to court, when Chin 
Qulij fled ’'.ith him to several zumiiidars. The men of Janangir Quli 
j^an, governor of Bfliar. at las., caught him ; but before he was taken 
to the 'i'lverupr. Chin died, .ome say, in consequence of an attack of 
iUuoss others from wourds he had irJuicted on himself. His corpse was 
taken c,( Jahangir Quli Khan, who sent it ivith his family and property 
to Ilatiabad. The greatfr part ot his property had been squandered or 
giv-.n away to zamindars (1021 ; Tuzuk. p. 148). 

294. Abu ’1-Fattah Ataliq. 

295. Sa 3 ryid Biyazid of Barha. 

He served in the 33rd year (990) in Gujr.at {Akbarn., HI, 553). In 
the beginning of the 17th year of Jahangir’s reign (10311 he received the 
title of Mustafa Khan (Tuzuk, p. 344). 

In the 1st year of Shahjahan’s reign ho was made a commander of 
2,000, 700 norse [Fad., I, 183). His name is not given in the list of 
grandees of the Fadishaltndr.ia. 
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296. Balbliadr, the Kathor. 

297. Abii '1-Ma‘’’all, son of Sa}'yi(i Muhammad Mir “^Adl (No. 140). 

298. Baqix- Am^ri. 

He Vas in Bengal at the outbreak of the military revolt. In the 37th 
year he served under Man Singh in the expedition to Orisa {Akharn., 
ill, 267, 641). 

299. Bayazid Beg Turkman. 

He was at first in Mun'^im’s service (Akbarn., II, 238, 253). The 
Padi'shahnamu (I, b., 328) mentions Mahmud Beg, son of Bayazid Beg, 
Vide No. 335. 

300. Shaykh Dawlat BalAtyar. 

301. Husasm, the Pakhliwal. 

The story of the origin of his family from the Qarliiqs under Timur 
{vide p. 504) is given in the Tuzuk (p. 290). Jahangir adds, “ but they 
do not know who was then their chief. Ac present they are common 
Panjabis (Ldhaun-yi -tnahaz) and speak Panjabi. This is also the case 
with Dhantur ” (vide No. 392). 

Sultan Husayn, as he called himself, is the son of Sultan Mahmud, 
His rebellious attitude towards Akbar has been mentioned above on 
p. 504. When Jahangir in the 14th year (beginning of 1029) paid him a 
visit, Husayn was about seventy years old, but stUI active. He was 
then a commander of 400, 300 horse, and Jahangir promoted him to a 
mansab of 600, 350 horse. 

Husayn died in the 18th year (end of 1032 ; Tuzvk, p. 367). His 
command and the district of Pakhli were given to his son Shadman. 

Shadman served under Dara Shikoh in Qandahar (beginning of 
1052) and was in tlie 20th year of Shahjahau’s reign a commander of 
1,000, 900 horse. Pddishdhnuna. II, 293, 733. 

The Tuzuk (p. 290) mentions a few places in the district of Pakhli, 
and has a remark on the thick strong beer wkich the inhabitants made 
from bread and rice. 

302. Kesu Das, son of Jai Mai. 

Vide No. 408. One MS. has Jait Mai, instead of Jai Mai. The 
Pddishdhndma (i, b.. 310) mentions a Raja Girdhar, sen of Kesu Das, 
grandson of Jat Mai of Mirtha. The Tuzuk frequently mentions a Kesu 
Das Miiru {Tuzuk, pp. 9, 37, 203). 

303. Mirza Khan of Nishapur. One MS. has Jan for Khan. 

304. Muzaffar, brother of Khan *JAlam (No. 58). 

My text edition has WTongly Khd/n-i A^can for Khdn ^Alam. 
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305. TulsI Das Jadoii. 

He served in 992 against Sultan Muzaffar of Gujrat {Akbarn., Ill, 422). 

The Akl>arndma (III, 157, 434, 598) mentious another Jado Eaja 
Gopal. He died in the end of the 34th year, and is mentioned in the 
Tahaqdt as a commander of 2.000. 

306. Eahlnat Khan, son of Masnad-i ‘'All. 

Masnad-i 'All is an Af^an title, as Majlis'^ ’I Majdlis, Majlis-i 
Ikhtiudr, etc. It was the title of Fattu Khan, or Fath Khan, a courtier 
of Islam Shah, who afterwards joined ^Hchar’s service. He served under 
Husayn Quli Khan Jahan (No. 24) in 980 against Nagarkot (Badd^oru, 
II. 161). The Tahaqdt makes him a commander of 2,000). He seems 
to be the same Fath ]^an whom Sulayman Kararani had put in charge 
of Eohtas in Bihar {Bad., II, 77). 

He died in the 34th year in Audh (Akbarn., HI, 599). 

A Eahmat Khan served in the 45th year in the Dakhin. Eahraat 
Khan’s brother, Shah Muhammad, is mentioned below, No. 395. 

307. Ahmad Qasim Koka. 

He served in 993 against the Yusufza''Is, and in 996 under Sadiq 
Khan, against the Tarikis (Akbarn., Ill, 490, 552). 

The T'uzuk (p. 159) mentions a Yar Beg, son of A. Q.’s brother. 

308. Bahadur Gohlot. 

309. Dawlat ^an Lodi. 

He was a Lodi Afghan of the Shanu-lAayl clan, and was at hrst in the 
service of “^Aaiz Koka (No 21). When ‘^Abd" ’r-Eahlm (No. 29) married 
the daughter of “^Azlz, Dawlat Khan was transf.erred to "JAbd^ r-Eahlm s 
service, and Aziz, in sending him to his son-in-law, said, Take care of 
this man, and yo’U may yet get the title of your father (Khan Khanani.” 
Dawlat distinguished himself in the wars in Gujrat (p. 355, 1. 24. where 
for Dost Khan, as given in the Ma^dsi.r, we have to read Daidat Khan), 
in Thatha and the Dakhin. His courage was proverbial. In his master's 
contingent he held a command of 1,000. Sultan Danyal won hitn over, 
and made him a commander of 2,000. 

He died in the end of the 45th year (Sha'^ban, 1009) at Ahmadnagar 
(Akbarn., Ill, 846). It is said that Akbar stood in awe of him , and when 
he heard of his death, he is reported to have said, “ To-day Sher Khan 
S'jr died.” 

Dawlat Khan's e'dest son, whom the Mahdsir calls Mahmud, was half 
mad. In the 46th year, on a hunting tour, he left his companions, got 
into a quairei with some Kolls near Pal, and perished. 
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Dawiat’s second son is the renowned Pir Khan, or Pirn, better known 
in history under his title Khan Jahdn Lodi. If Akbar’s presentiments 
were deceived in the father, they were fulfilled in the son. 

Pir Kha n, when young, fell out ™h his father, and fled with his 
elder brother, whom the MaLasir here calls Muhammad Khan, to Bengal, 
where they were assisted by Man Singh. Muhammad Khan died when 
young. 

Like his father, P. Kh. was in the service of Sultan Danyal, who 
treated him hke a friend, and called him “ son On the death of the 
Prince, Pir, then tAventy years old, joined Jahangir’s service, was made 
in the second year a commander of 3,000, and received the title of 
Salabat Khan (Tiizuk, p. 42). He gradually rose to a mansab of 5,000, 
and received the title of Kh an Jahan, wdiich w^as looked upon as second 
in dignity to that of Khan Khanan. Although Jahangir treated him like 
an intimate friend rather than a subject, ^an Jahan never got his 
position and formed no ambitious plans. 

MTien Prince Parwiz, Raja Man Singh and Sharif Khan (No. 351) 
were sent to the Dakhin to reinforce the Khan Khanan and matters 
took an unfavourable turn, Khan Jalian, in 1018, Avas sent AAuth 12,000 
troopers to their assistance. .4.t the retdew, Jahangir came down from the 
state windoAA', put his turban on J.’s head, seized his hand, and helped 
him in mounting. Without delaying in Burhunpur, Kh. J. moA'ed to 
Balaghat, Avhere the imperial army Avas. At Jlulkapur, a great fight 
took place Avith Malik ‘^Ambar, and the imperialists unaccustomed to the 
Avarfare of the Dakhinis, lost heaA’ily. The Khan I^anan met him Avuth 
CA-ery respect, and took him to Balaghat. According to the original plan , 
Kh. J. Avas to lead the Dakhin corps, and “^Abd^ llah Khan the Gujrat 
army, upon Daulatabad (under No. 273). Malik '^Ambar, afraid of being 
attacked from two sides, succeeded in gaining over the Kian Khanan, 
Avho managed to detain I^. J. in Zafamagar ; and ‘^Abd“ 'llah, AA’hen 
marching forAvard, found no support, and had to retreat Avith heavy losses. 
Kh. J. got short of proA'isions ; his horses died off, and the splendid army 
with which he had set out, returned in a most disorderly state to 
Eurhanpur. 

Kh . J. accused the Khan Khanan of treason, and offered to conquer 
Bijapur in tAvo years, if the emperor Avould giv^c him 30.000 men and 
absolute poAver. Tliis Jahangir agreed to, and the Khan-i A'^zam (No. 21) 
and Hian ‘^Alam (No. 328) AA'ere sent to his assistance. But though the 
Khan Khanan had been remoA'cd, the duplicity of the Amirs remained 
what it had been before, and matters did not improve. The command 
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was therefore given to the Khan-i A'-zam and ^h. J. received Thalner 
as jagir, and was ordered to remain at Iliehpur. After a year, he returned 
to court, hut was treated by the emperor in as friendly a manner as 
before. 

In the 15th year, when the Persians threatened Qandahar, J. 
was made governor of Multan. Two years later, in the 17th year, Shah 
Abbas took Qandahar after a siege of forty days. I&. J. was called to 
court for advice, having been forbidden to attack Shah ‘’Abbas, because 
kings should be opposed by kings. When he came to court. Prince 
Khurram was appointed to reconquer Qandahar, and Kh. J. was ordered 
back to Multan to make preparations for the expedition. It is said that 
the Af^an tribes from near Qandahar came to him in Multan, and declared 
themselves willing to be the vanguard of the aimy, if he would only 
promise every horseman five tankas, and each foot soldier two tankas 
fer di'em to keep them from starving ; they were willing to go with him 
to Isfahan, and promised to be responsible for the supphes. But J. 
refused the proffered assistance, remarking that Jahangir would kill 
him if he heard of the attachment of the Allans to him. 

In the meanthne matters changed. Shahjahan rebelled, and the 
expedition to Qandahar was not undertaken. The emperor several times 
ordered Kh. J. to return, and wrote at last himself, adding the curious 
remark that even Sher Khan Sur, in spite of his enmity, would after so 
many requests have obeyed. The delay, it is said, was caused by severe 
illness. On his arrival at court, Kh. J. was made commandant of Fort 
Agra, and was put in charge of the treasures. 

In the 19th year, on the death of the Khan-i A‘'zam, he was made 
governor of Gujrat, and when Mahabat Khan was sent to Bengal, he was 
appointed atdliq to Prince Parwiz, whom he joined at Bmhanpur. 

In 1035, the 21st year, Parwiz died, and the Dakhin was placed 
under Kh . J. He moved against Path Khan, son of Malik ‘■ Ambar, to 
Balaghat. His conduct was now more than suspicious : he accepted 
proposals made by Hamid Khan liabshl, the minister of the Kizam Shah, 
to cede the conquered districts for an annual payment of three lacs of huns 
though the revenue was 55 krors of dams {PadisMhn., I, 271), and ordered 
the imperial Fawjdars and Thanahdars to give up their places to the 
agents of the Nizam Shah and repair to Burhanpur. Only Sinahdar 
Khan, who stood in Ahniad.nagar, refused to do so without express orders 
from the emperor. 

Soon after, Mahabat Khan joined Shahjahan at Juriir, and was 
honoured with the title of Sipahsdldr. On the death of Jahangir, w’hich 
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took place immediately afterwards, Shahjalian sent Jan Nisar Khan 
to Kh. J., to find out what he intended to do, and confirtri him at the 
same time in his office as Suhadar of the Dakhin ; but as he in the mean- 
time had formed other plans, he sent, back Jan Xisar without answer. He 
intended to rebel. It is said that he was misled by Darya ]^an Eohila 
and Fazil ^iin, the Diwan of the Dakhin ; Dawar Bal^h, they 
insinuated, had been made emperor by the army, Shahryar had proclaimed 
himself in Labor, whilst Shahj. had offended him by conferring the title 
of Sipahsalar on Mahabat Khan, who only lately had joined him ; he, 
too, should aim at the crown, as he was a man of great power, and would 
find numerous adherents. 

Shahj. sent Mahabat to Mandu, where I&. J.’s family was. Kh. J. 
renewed friendly relations with the Nizam Shah, and leaving Sikandar 
Dutani in Burhanpur, he moved v.ith several Amirs to Mandu, and 
deposed the governor Muzatfar Khan Ma'^murl. But he soon saw how 
mistaken he was. The .Amirs who had come with him, left him and paid 
their respects to Shahj. ; the proclamation of Dawar Bakhsh proved 
to be a scheme made by Asaf Khan in favour of Shahj., and Kh. J. 
sent a cakil to court and presented, after Shahj .’s accession, a most 
valuable present. The emperor was willing to overlook past faults, and 
left him in possession of the government of Alalwah. 

In the second year, after punishing Jhujhar Singh. J. came to 
court and was treated by the emperor with cold politeness. Their 
mutual distrust soon showed itself. Shahj. remarked on the strong 
contingent which he had brought to Agra, and several parganas of his 
jagirs were transferred to others. One evening, at a darbar, Mliza 
Lashkarl, son of IMukhlis Khan, foolishly said to the sons of J., ‘‘ He 
will some of these days imprison your father.” 1^1. J., on hearing this, 
shut himself up at home, and when the emperor sent Islam Kb .in to h's 
house to inquire, he begged the messenger to obtain for him an aman- 
ndnia, or letter of safety, as he was hourly e.x;pecting the di.spieasure of 
his master. Shahj. was generous enough to send him the guarantee ; 
but. though even Asaf Khan tried to console him, the old suspicions 
were never forgotten. In fact it would seem that he only feared the more 
for his safety, and on the night from the 26th to the 27th Safar, 1039, 
after a stay at court of eight months, he fled from Agra. MTien passing 
the Hatyapul ^ Darwaza, he humbly threw the reigns of his horse over 

1 The two large stone elephants whieh stood upon the gate were talten down by 
Awrangzlb in Rajah, 1079, because the Muh.iminadan lav.' forbids ; cuipture. 

^Alamgiri, p. 77. 
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his neck, bent bis head forward on the saddle, and exclaimed, “ 0 God, 
thou knowest that I fly for the preservation of my honour ; to rebel is 
not my intention."’ On the morning before his flight, Asaf had been 
informed of his plan, and reported the rumour to the emperor. But 
Shahj. said that he could take no steps to prevent Kh. J. from rebelling ; 
he had given him the guarantee, and could use no force before the crime 
had actually been committed. 

An outline of Kh. J.’s rebellion may be found in Elphinstone’s history, 
where the main facts are given. 

^Yhen he could no longer hold himself in the Dakhin, he resolved to 
cut his wav to the Panjab. He entered Malwah, pursued by “^Abd" ’Uah 
Khan and Muzafl'ar Khan Barba. After capturing at Sironj fifty imperial 
elephants, he entered the territory of the Bundela Eajah. But Jagraj 
Bikrainajit. son of Jhujhar Singh, fell upon his rear (17th Jumada, II, 
1040), defeated it, and killed Darya Khan (a commander of 4.000) and 
his sou, Ki. J.’s bast officers {Fadishahn.. I, 339 ; I, b., 296). On arriving 
in Bhander,^ Kh. J. met Sayyid Muzaflar, and sending off his baggage 
engaged him with 1,000 men. During the fight Mahmud Khan, one of 
Kh . J.’s sons, was killed. On approacbinsr Kalinjar. he was opposed by 
Sayyid Ahmad, the commandant of the Fort, and in a fight another of 
his sons, .Hasan ,^an was captured. Marching farther, he arrived 
at the tank of Sehbda, where he resolved to die, He allowed his men 
lO go away as his cause was hopeless. On the l.st Rajab, 1040, he was again 
attacked bv HAIkD ’Hah Khan and S.Muzaffar, and was mortally wounded 
’oy jladhu Mi.ngli with a spear. Before Muza liar could come up, the 
.soldiers had cut bun and his son '^Aziz to pieces {FadisM/in., I, 351). Their 
heads were sent to Shalijahan at Burhaupur, fixed for some time to the 
wall'’ of the city, and then buried in the vault of Dawlat Kliiln, J.’s 
father. 

Kh . J. had been a commander of 7,000 {Padishahn., I, b., 293). 

Several of Ki. J.’s sons, as Husayn ‘■Azmat, Mahmud, and Ha.san, 
had perished during the rebellion of their father. Another, Asalat l&an, 
a commander of 3.000, died during the rebellion at Dawlatabad, and 
Muzaffar bad left bis father and gone to court. Farid and Jan Jahan 


So the Ma^d'ir. The Bibl. Ind. Edition of the Padishaknarna. I, 348. nus Bdndhil. 
S'* fop iSahr'ini {Fad., 1. 290), the d/a^’axzr has L.iiijhi ((iondwanah), where 

Kh . J., after the tight near Dholpar and Ins march through the Bundela State, for the 
tii.-jt ti me rt'h’e'J. 

Bhand'-r he^j X.E. of JhanFi, Sehoda lies N. of Kaiinjar, on the Ken. 
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were captured ; ‘^Alam and A^^ad had fled, and went after some time 
to court. “ But none of his sons ever prospered.” 

The historical work entitled MaMzan-i AfgMm, or some editions of 
it. contain a chapter in praise of Khan Jahiin, after whom the book is 
sometimes called Tarihh-i Khan Jahdn Lodi. 

310. Shah Muhammad, son of Quraysh Sultan (Xo. 178}. 

311. Ha.can Khan Mhana. 

He was at fii-st a servant of Sadiq Khan (No. 43), but later he received 
a niansab. He died in the Dakhin wars. 

Of Iris eight sons, the eldest died young {Tuzuk, p. 200). The second 
is Btifdul Khan. He rose to a mansab of l,50f> under Jahangir (Z.c.. 
pp. 184, 200), and received the title of Sarbuland Khan. He was 
remarkable, for his courage and his external appearance. He served 
in Gondwana. 

xVt the accession of Shahjahan, B. was made a commander cf 4,000, 
3,000 horse, and jagirdar of Baiapur. He joined Khan Jahan Lodi on 
his march from Gondwana to Balaghat. IVTien he saw that Khan Jahan 
did not succeed, he left him, and entered the service of the Nizam Shah. 

A granason of Buhlul, Abu T-Muhammad, came in the 12th year of 
Awrangzlb’s reign to court, was made a commander of 5,000, 4,000, and 
got the title cf Ikhlds Khan (Ma’'ds. ^Alamglrl, p. 81). 

For other Miyana Aif^ans, vido Pddishdhn., I, 241 ; J/a' cTs. ^AlamgTri, 
p. 225. 

312. Tahir Beg, son of the Khan-i Kalau (No. 16). 

313. Kislin Das Tuuwar. 

He was under Akbar and .Jahangir accountant {nuishnf) of the 
elephant and horse stables. In the 7th year of J., he was made a con;- 
mander of 1,000. A short time before he ha 1 received the title of 
Raja (Tiiiw/i, p. 110). 

314. Mail Singh Kachhwalia. 

The Akharndma (HI. 333, 335) mentions a Man Singh. Darbail. 

315. Mir Gada‘I, son of Mir x\bu Turab. 

Abu Turab belonged to the Salami Sayyids of Shiraz. His grand- 
father, Mir (Aiyasu 'd-Dln, had come to Gujre.t during the reign of 
Qutb“ M-l)In, grandson of Sultan Ahmad (the founder of Ahmadabad^ ; 
but he soon after returned to Persia. The disturbances, however, during 
the reign of Shah Isma”;!! Safawl obliged him to take again refuge in 
Gujrat, where he arrived during the reign of Sultan iMahmud 
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Bigara.^ He settled with his son Kainal“ ’d-IJin (Abu Turab’s father) 
in Champanir-Mahmudahad, and set up as a teacher and writer of school 
hooks {darsiya Tcitab). Kamal’^ ’d-Din also was a man renowned for his 
learning. 

The family has for a long time been attached to the Silsila-yi Mayh- 
ribyya, or Ma^ribl (Western) Sect, the “ lamp ” of which was the saintly 
Shay Hi Ahmad-i Khattu. The name “ Salami Sayyids ” is explained 
as follows. One of the ancestors of the family had visited the tomb of 
the Prophet. When coming to the sacred spot, he said the customary 
saldm, when a heavenly voice returned his greeting. 

Abu Turab was a highly respected man. He was the first that paid 
his respects to Akbar on his march to Gujrat, and distinguished himself 
by his faithfulness to his new master. Thus he was instrumental in 
preventing I'itimad Khan (No. G7) from joining, after Akbar’s departure 
for Kambhayat, the rebel IlAtIyar“ ’1-Mulk. Later, Akbar sent him to 
Makkah as Mir Hajj, in which quality he commanded a large party of 
courtiers and begaras. On his return he brought; a large stone from 
Makkah, which bore the footprint of the prophet [qadam-i sharif, or 
qadam-i mubdrak) ; vide. p. 207. The “ tarllA ” ot his return is kkiyr'' 
'I aqddm (.a..h. 987), or “ the best of footprints ”. The stone was said to 
be ihe same which Sayyid Jalal-i BujAari at the time of Sultan Firuz 
had brought to Dihll. .Akbar looked upon the whole as a pious farce, 
and though the stone was received with great eclat, Abu Turab was 
graciously allowed to keep it in his house. 

AVhen Ptimad was made governor of Gujrat, Abu Turab followed him 
as Amin of the Suba, accompanied by his sons Mir Muhibb^ Hah and Mir 
Sharfa 'd-Din. 

Abu Turab died in 1005, and was buried at Ahmadabad. 

His third son Alir Gada'’i, though he held a mansab, adopted the saintly 


^ This word is generally pronounced and is said to mean having conquered 
tv o forts (garh), because iMahmud’s army conquered on one day ’he forts of Champanir 
and Junagarh. But Jahangir in his “ Meino«rs ’',says that i raeans burut-i bargashta. 
• having a turned up, or twisted, moastache.’" which Sultan Mahiii’-'d is said to have had 

ii'uzuk, p, 212). 

Champanir, at cording to Bird, is also called Mahmudabad. The J/«*-d^irhas Cham- 
panlr- M iihavi >/< ndri had . 

~ Born A.n. 738, died pt the ace of IH (lunar) years, on the 10th Shawwal, 849. 
Shavkh AhiM'l lies buried at barkhej near Ahmadaliild. The biographical works on 
Saints give many partmuiars regarding this personage, and the share which he had as 
one of the four Giijratl Ahmads in ^he foundation of Ahmadabad {founded 7th ZI Qa<;da, 
813). K'gjizlntd' (Labor), p. 957. 

Kho lu, Avhere Shay^ Ahmad Avas educated by his adoptive father Shaykh Is-haq-i 
Magk.ibi (died a.h. 776) lies east of N^or. 
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mode of life wliich liis ancestors had followed. In the 46th year he 
served in the Dakhin. 

316. ftasim Khwaja, son of Khwa^a '^Abd'' ’l-Bari. Vide No. 320. 
3J7. Nadi *^Ali Maydani. 

In MSS. he is often wrongly called Fod “^Ali. 

The word ndd' is an Arabic Imperative, meaning “ call ”, It occurs in 
the following formula used all over the East for amulets. 

Add* ^Aliy^’-" mazhar^ 

Tajidj-hii ^awn‘^’' f I kulU ’l-masd*’ih. 

Kull’‘ hamm’” i/s* ghamm*” sa-yanjali 
Bi-niubiiivati-k'^ yd Muhammad.^ hi-ivildyiti-h^ yd 
Yd ^AU, yd 'Ali, yd ‘'Alt. 

Cali upon ^All in whom all mysteries reveal themselves, 

Thou wilt find it a help in all afflictions. 

Every care and every sorrow will surely vanish 

Through thy prophetship, 0 Muhammad, through thy saintliness, 

0 CAII. 

0 ^Ali, 0 <?A1I, 0 CAlI ! 

The beginning of the amulet suggested the name. 

In the 26th year Nad* “^Ali served against M. Muhammad Hakim, 
in 993 (the 30th year) in Kabul, and two years later under Zayn Koka 
(No. 34) against the Tarlkls. 

In the 6th year of Jahangir’s reign, he was made a commander of 
1,500, chiefly for his services against the Kabul rebel Alidad. In the 
10th year he served in Bangash, when he was a commander of 1,500, 

I, 000 horse. He died in the following year (1026) ; vide Tiizuk, p. 172. 
His sons were provided with mansabs. 

His son Bizan (or Bizhan) distinguished himself, in the 15th year, in 
Bangash, and was made a commander of 1,000, 500 horse (f.c., pp. 307, 
309). 

The Pddishdkndma (I, b., 322) mentions a Muhammad Zaman, son 
of Nadi “JAli Arldt, who in the 10th year of Shahjahan was a commander 
of 500, 350 horse. 

Nildi '^Ali is not to be confounded with the Hafiz Nadi ‘^Ali, who 
served under Jahangir as Court Hafiz (Tuzuk, p. 155, and its Dlhdja, 
p. 19), nor w'ith the Nadi ‘^Ali wfflo served under Shahjahan (Pddiskdkn., 

II, 719) as a commander of 500, 200 horse. 

318. Nil Kanth, Zamindar of Orlsa. 

319. (^iyas Beg of Tihran [Iltimad” ’d-DawlaJ. 
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Hls real name is Slirza ®iiyas" 'd-Din Muhammad. In old European 
histories his name is often spelled Ayas, a corruption of fr^Tydf, not of 

Ayaz(.L,-,). 

Gbiyas Beg’s father was Khwaja Muhammad Sharif, who as poet 
wrote under the assumed name of Ilijri. He was Yazir to Tatar Sultan, 
son of Muhammad Khan Sharaf“ ’d-Din U^lu Taklu, who held the 
office of Eeglar Begi of Khurasan. After Tatar Sultan's death, the 
Khwaia was continued in office by his son Qazaq JOian, and on Qazaq’s 
death, he was made by Shah Tahir.asp Vazir of Yazd.^ 

Khwa ja Muhammad Sharif is said to have died in a.h. 984. He had 
two brothers, Khwaja Mirza Ahmad, and Khwajagi Khwaja. The son 
of Kh. Mbza Ahmad was the well-known Khwaja Amin Eazi ( 1 , i.e., of 

the town of Ray of which he was halantar, or magistrate), who travelled 
a good deal and composed the excellent work entitled Haft Iqliyn,, a.h. 1002. 
Khwajagi Khwaja had a son of the name of Khwaja Shapur, who was 
likewise a literary man. 

Ghiyas Beg was married to the daughter of Mirza ‘^Ala^'r ’d-Dawlah, 
son of^ Agha Mulla. After the death of his father, in consequence of 
adverse cbcumstance.s, Gh. B. fled with ids two sons and one daughter 
from Persia. He was plundered on the way. and had only two mules left, 
upon which the members of the family alternately rode. On his arrival 
at Qandahar, his wife gave birth to another daughter, who received the 
name of Mihr^ ’n-Ni.su (“ the Sun of IVomen "), a name which her future 
title of Kur .Tahan has almost brougiit into oblivion.’ In their mis- 
fortune, they found a patron in Malik Mas'’ud, leader of the caravan, 
who is said to have been known to Akbar. We are left to infer that it 
was he wbo directed Ghiyas Beg to ln<lia. .4fter his introduction ai, Court 
inFathpur Sikrl,* Gh. rose, up to the 40th year, to a command of 300. 
In the same year he was made Dl'vvan of Kabul, and was in course 
of time promoted to a mansab of 1,000. and apywinted Dliran-i Biu/iitdt. 

^ The DJbdja (preface) of the (ji, 2'))aiKl ihti labulnd/na (p. 54) agree verbalijn 

in Ghivas Beg's history. They do notm.*ntic*n Q.\/aq Khan. I’or Yazd of the 
Sayyid Ahmafl's text of the Tuzuk has Marw ; and the Bibl. Indioa edition of the Iqbal' 
tidma has >33^ he laade him his oivn Vazir." 

” The words son o/aie not in the Ma^d^ir, hut in the Tkz'jJc aad the Iqbdhdtna. Two 
Agha Muilas have been mentioned on p. and under Xo'-. 27S. ;J19, and 375. 

^ It is said that Xur Jahan at her death in 1055 in her sevcnty-seccnd year, 
'’^he ■would thus have been born in a.h. 9S4 : hence ( .hiya■^ Brg's iiight from Persia must 
have taken place immediately a-fter tl.e death of his fathei. 

It IS well to bf ar this in lUind ; for wlien Nur dahan v.a'> iiurned by Jahangir (ni 1020), 
-he must have been as old as 34 (solar) year-^, an age ai which women in the East are 
looked upon a^ old women. 

* Where he had some distant lelarions, 9.s JpXtar Beg (Xo. 98). 
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Regarding Mihr u ’n-Nisa's marriage with Ali Quii, vide No. 394. 

In the beginning of Jahangir's reign, Ghiyas Beg received the title 
of I‘^timad“ ’d-Dawla. In the second year, his eldest son, Muhammad 
Sharif, 1 joined a conspiracy to set Khusraw at liberty and murder the 
emperor ; but the plot being discovered, Sharif was executed, and B^timad 
himself was imprisoned. After some time he was let off on payment of a 
fine of two lacs of rupees. At the death of Sher Afkan (under 275) Mihr“ 
’n-Isisa was sent to court as a prisoner “ for the murder of Qutb“ ’d-Din ”, 
and was handed over to Ruqayya Sultan Begum, with whom she lived 
‘‘ unnoticed {ha-ndkdnii) and rejected In the 6th year (1020) she no 
longer slighted the emperor's proposals, and the marriage was celebrated 
with great pomp. She received the title of Nfir Mahall, and a short 
time afterwards that of Xur Jahan.® 

Ghiyas, in consequence of the marriage, was made ValTil-i Jcui, or 
prime-minister, and a commander of 6,000, 3,000 horse. He also received 
a flag and a drum, and was in the lOth year allowed to beat his drum at 
court, which was a rare privilege. In the 16th year, when J. -was on his 
way to Kashmir, Ghiya.s fell ill. The imperial couple w’ere recalled from 
a visit to Kangra Fort, and arrived in time to find him dying. Pointing 
to the emperor, Xur Jahan asked her father whether he recognized him. 
He quoted as answer a verse from Anwar! : — 

“ If one who is blind from birth stood here, he would recognize his 
majesty by his august forehead.” 

He died after a few hours. The TuzuJc (p. 339) mentions the 17th 
Bahman, 1031 (Rabl'^ I, 1031) as the day of his death, and says that he 
died broken-hearted three months and twenty days after his wife, who 
had died on the 29th Mihr, 1030, i.e., 13th ZI Qa'ida, 1030). 

Ghiyas Beg was a poet. He imitated the old classics, which ruling 
passion, as we saw, showed itself a few hours before he died. He was a 
clever correspondent, and is .said to have wuritten a beautiful Skikasta 
hand. Jahangir praises him for his social qualities, and confessed that 
his society was better than a thousand mufarrih-i i/dqitis.^ He was 
generally hked, had no enemies, and was never seen angry. “ Chains, 


^ Whoaccordingtocustom had thesanie nameas his grandfather ; rH/ep.497,No 278. 
^ The Tuzuk and the Iqbdhmm<i have Ruqaiya Sultan Begum (p. 809) The Ma^dsir 
has Salima Sultan Begum {p. 309). The Iqbdlndnta (p. 56) has wrongly for 
® In accordance with the name of her husband 'd-Dla dahdnglr. 

^ As the diamond when reduced to powder was looked upon in the East as a deadly 
poison, so was the cornelian {ydqut) [garnet ? — P.] supposed to possess exhilarating 
properties. Mufarrih means an exhilarative. 
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the whip, and abuse, were not found in his house.” He protected the 
wretched, especially such as had been sentenced to death. He never was 
idle, but wrote a great deal ; his official accounts were always in the 
greatest order. But he hked bribes, and showed much boldness in 
demanding them.^ 

His mausoleum near Agra has often been described. 

Nur Jahan’s power over Jahangir is sufficiently known from the 
histories. The emperor said, Before I married her, I never knew what 
marriajje really meant,” and, “ I have conferred the duties of govern- 
ment on her ; I shall be satisfied if I have a ser of wine and half a ser of 
meat per dhw.” With the exception of the Mwfha (prayer for the reigning 
monarch), she possessed all privileges of royalty. Thus her name "was 
invariably mentioned on farmans, and even on coins. The jagirs which 
she held would have conferred on her the title of a commander of 30,000. 
A great portion cf her zamindaris lay near Eamsir, S.E. of Ajmir (Tuzuk, 
p 1G9). She provided for dll her relations ; e\ en her nurse. Da, T Dilaram, 
enioyed much influence, and held the post of “ Sadr of the Women ” 
{sadr-i anas), and when she conferred lands as suyurghals, the grants 
were confirmed and sealed by the Sadr of the empire. Nur Jahan is said 
to have particularly taken care of orphan girls, and the number w'hom 
she betrothed or gave outfits to is estimated at five hundred. She gave 
the tone to fashion, and is said to have invented the '^atr-i jahdngin (a 
peculiar kind of rosewater). She possessed much taste in adorning apart- 
ments and arranging feasts. For many gold ornaments she laid down new 
patterns and elegant designs, and her duddml for peshivdz (gowns), 
her pachtoliya for orhnis (veils), her bddla (brocade), kindri (lace), and 
farsh-i chandani,'^ are often mentioned. 

Her influence ceased with Jahangir’sdeath and the capture of Shahryar, 
fifth son of the emperor, to whom she had given her daughter (by Sher 
Afkan) Ladli Begum, in marriage. She had no children by Jahangir. 
Shahjahan allowed her a pension of two lacs per annum.® 

She died at Labor at the age of 72, on the 29th Shawwal, 1055, and 
lies buried near her husband in a tomb which she herself had built 
{PddisJtdhi., II, 475).* She composed occasionally Persian poems, and 


’ So the Tu^'uk and the Iqhaln.tma. 

- Dudami, weighing two dams ; pnchtoliya, weighing five tolas. The latter was 
mentioned on p. 101. Farsh-i chandani carpets of sandalwood colour. 

* Elphinstone has by, mistake 2 lacs per mevsem. The highest allowance of Begams 
on record is that of Mumtaz Mahall, liz 10 lacs per an-num. Vide Piidisho.hn , I, 9C. 

■' In the Padishahnama, Nilr Jahan is again called Nur Mahall, 
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like Salima Sultan Begum and Zeb“ ’n-Nisa Begum wrote under the 
assumed name of Mahh ft. 

Ghiyds Beg’s sons. The fate of his eldest son Muhammad Sharif has 
been aUuded to. His second son, Mirza Abu T-Hasan Asaf Khan (IV), 
also called Asaf-jdh or Asaf-jaM, is the father of Muntaz Mahall (Taj 
Bib!) , the favourite wife of Shah jahan whom European historians occasion- 
ally call Nur Jahan II. He received from Shahjahan the title of Yarnin'^ 
’d-Dapla and Khan Kkdndn Sipahsdldr, and was a commander of 9,000. 
He died on the 17th Sha'^ban, 1051, and was buried at Labor, north of 
Jahangir’s tomb. As commander of 9,000 du-aspa and si-aspa troopers, 
his salary was 16 krors, 20 lacs of ddms, or 4,050,000 rupees, and besides, 
he had jagirs yielding a revenue of five millions of rupees. His property 
at his death, which is said to have been more than double that of his 
father, was valued at 25 miUions of rupees, and consisted of 30 lacs of 
jewels, 42 lacs of rupees in gold muhurs, 25 lacs of rupees in silver, 
30 lacs of plate, etc., and 23 lacs of other property. His palace in Labor 
which he had built at a cost of 20 lacs, was given to Prince Dara Shikoh, 
and 20 lacs of rupees, in cash and valuables, were distributed among bis 
three sons and five daughters. The rest escheated to the State. 

Asaf Khan was married to a daughter of Mirza ^iyas“ ’d-Din ‘^Ali 
Asaf Khan II (p. 398). 

His eldest son is the renowned Mirza Abu Talib Sha*ista Khan, 
who, as governor of Bengal, is often mentioned in the early history of the 
E.I. Company. Sha*ista was married to a daughter of Irij Shahnawaz 
Khan (No. 255), son of ‘^Abd" ’r-Rahim Khan Khanan, by whom 
he had, however, no children. He died at Agra in 1105, the 38th year of 
Awrangzib’s reign. His eldest son, Abu Talib,^ had died before him. His 
second son was Abu ’1-Fath Khan. One of his daughters was married to 
Ruh“ ’llah (I), and another to Zu ’1-Faqar Khan Nusrat-jang. 

Asaf Khan’s second son, Bahmanyar, was in the 20th year of Shah j. 
a commander of 2,000, 200 horse {Pddishdhn., II, 728). 

Ghiyas Beg’s third son is Ibrahim Khan Fath-jang, who was the 
governor of Bihar {vide note to Kokra under No. 328) and Bengal. He 
was killed near his son’s tomb during Shahjahan’s rebellion. His son 
had died young and was buried near Raj mahall, on the banks of the 
Ganges {Tuzuk, p. 383). Ibrahim Khan was married to Haji Hur Parwar 
Kbamim. Nur Jahan’s maternal aunt {IMla). She lived up to the 
middle of Awrangzib’s reign, and held Kol Jalali as dUamghd. 


^ Also called Mu^^ammad Talib. Vide P^ishdhn., II, 248. 
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An Alimad Beg Khan is mentioned in the histories as the son of Nur 
Jahan’s brother.^ He was with Ibrahim Fat^jang in Bengal, and 
retreated after his death to Dhaka, where he handed over to Shahjahan 
500 elephants, and 45 lacs of rupees {Tuzuk, p. 384). On Shahj .’s accession 
he received a high mansab, was made governor of Thathah and Siwistan, 
and later of Multan. He then returned to court, and received as jagir 
the Parganas of Jais and Amethi, where he died. In the 20th year of 
Shahj. he was a commander of 2,000, 1,500 horse (Padishahn., II, 727). 
A sister of Nur Jahan Manija Begum was mentioned under No. 282. 
A fourth sister, Khadija Begum, was married to Hakim Beg, a noble- 
man of Jahangir’s court. 

The following tree will be found serviceable : — 

1. Khwaja Sharif 2. Khwaja Mirza Ahniad. 3. Khwajagl Khwaja 

(d.984). I I 

1 Mirza Amin-i Bazi Khwaja Shapur. 

j I (author of the 

1. Agfaa Muham- 2. Mirza Ghyas Haft Iqlim). 

mad Tahir, Beg I<:timad“ 

Wasli. ’d-Dawla 

{d. 1031). 


I. Muhammad Sharif 2. Mirza ^Abu-T- 
(executed) Hasan Asaf 

1 Khan ilV) 

1 ? {d. 1051). 

Ahmad Beg Khan | 

1 

3. 4. Two 
daughters 
Manija and 
Khadija. 

4. Nur Jahan 
(wife of 
Jahangir 
(d. 1055). 

5. Ibrahim 
Khan Fatb- 
jang (left 
no children). 

1. Mirza Abu Talib 2. Bahmanyar. 

3. A son. 

I 

4. Mumtaz 

1 

5. 6. Two 

Shaista Khan 


Mahall, 

daughters 

(d. 1105) 


wife of 


I 


Shah Ja- 


1. Abu Talib 


han (died 


2. Abu ’i-Fath Khan. 


1040). 



320. Khwaja Ashraf, son of Khwaja ‘^Abd" ’1-Bari. 

One MS. has Sharaf for Ashraf. Vide No. 316. 

321. Sharaf Beg, of Shiraz. 

322. Ibrahim fttili, son of Isma'^il Quli Khan (No. 46). 

XXI. Commanders of Two Hundred and Fifty. 

323. Abu 'l-Fath, son of MuzafEar, the Mu^ul. 

324. Beg Muhammad Toqba‘i. 

He served in the end of the 28th year in Gujrat and was present 
in the fight near Maisana, S.E. of Patan, in which Sher IQian Fuladi 
was defeated, and also against Muzafiar of Gujrat {Akbarn., Ill, 423). 


1 It seems therefore that he was the son of Mubammad Sharif. 
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Regarding Toqhff'i, vide No. 129. 

325. Imam flnli Shighall. 

The Akbarndma (III, 628) mentions an Imam Qull, who, in the 37th 
year served under Sultan Murad in Malwa. 

The meaning of Shighdli is unclear to me. A Muhammad Quli Shig^all 
played a part in Badakhshan history {Akbarn., Ill, 132, 249). 

326. Safdar Beg, son of Haydar Muhammad Khan Akhta Begl 
(No. 66). ’ 

A Safdar Khan served, in the 21st year, against Dauda of Bundi 
{vide under No. 96). 

327. Khwaja Sulayman of Shiraz. 

He has been mentioned on p. 383 and under No. 172. 

328. Bar^nrdai' [Mirza Khan A‘’lam], son of "^Abda ’r-Rahman 
Dulday (No. 186). 

Mirza Barkhurdar was in the 40th year of Akbar’s reign a com- 
mander of 250. His father (No. 186) had been killed m a fight with the 
rebel Dalpat.^ This Bihar Zamindar was afterwards caught and kept 
in prison till the 44th year, when, on the payment of a heavy peshkash, 
he was allowed to return to his home. But B. wished to avenge the death 
of his father, and lay in ambush for Dalpat, who, however, managed to 
escape. Akbar was so annoyed at this breach of peace that he gave orders 
to hand over B. to Dalpat ; but at the intercession of several countries, 
B. was imprisoned. 

As Jahangir was fond of him, he released him after his accession,* 
and made him Qushbegi, or superintendent of the aviary.® In the fourth 


* Dalpat is called in the Ahnamdma Ujjainiya, for which the MSS. have 

various readings, as *-=-=-3', etc. Under Shahjahan, Dalpat 'a successor was Kaja 

Pratab, who in the 1st year received a mansab of 1,500, 1,000 horse (Padishahn., I, 221). 
From the same work we see that the residence of the Ujjainiya Rajas was Bhojpur, 
west of Ara and north of Bhasram (Sasseram), a pargana in Sarkar, Rohtas, Bihar. 
Pratab rebelled in the 10th year of Shahjahan's reign, when <:Abd“ ’l-.411ah Khan Firuz- 
jang besieged and conquered Bhojpur (8th Zi-Hajja, 1016). Pratab surrendered, and was 
at Shahj.’s order executed. His wife was forcibly converted, and married to Abd“ 'l-Allah’s 
grandson. The particulars of this conquest will be found in the Pddiahdhnama (I. b., 
pp. 271 to 274). 

The maps show a small place of the name of Pratab near Bhojpur. 

It is said that the Bhojpur Rajas call themselves Vjjainiyaa, because they claim 
descent from the ancient Rajas of Ujjain in Malwa. 

In the 17th year of Shahjahan, Dharnidhar Ujjainiya is mentioned to have several 
in the second expedition against Falamau ; Journal As. Soc. Benqal for 1871. No. II, 
p. 123. 

* If we can trust the Lucknow edition of the Akbamama, B. could not have been 
imprisoned for a long time ; for in the end of the 44th year of Akbar’s reign he served 
again at court (Akbam., Ill, 825). 

[• Grand Falconer or superintendent of the qush-khana or mews. — P.] 
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year (beginning of 1018), B. received the title of Khan "JAlam {Tuzuk, 
p. 74). ' Two years later, in 1020, Shah Abbas of Persia sent Yadgar*? All 
Sultan Talish as ambassador to Agra, and B. was selected to accompany 
him on his return to Persia. The suite consisted of about twelve htmdred 
men, and was, according to the testimony of the ^Alamdrd-i Sikandan, 
the most splendid embassy that had ever appeared in Persia. In conse- 
quence of a long delay at Hirat and Qum, caused by the absence of the 
Shah in Azarbajan on an expedition against the Turks, nearly one-half 
of the suite were sent back. In 1027 the Shah retmned to Qazwin and 
received the numerous presents, chiefly elephants and other animals, 
which B. had brought fromlndia. The embassy returned in 1029 (endof 
the 14th year), and B. met the emperor at Kalanur on his way to Kashmir. 
Jahangir was so pleased that he kept B. for two days in his sleeping 
apartment, and made him a commander of 5,000, 3,000 horse. 

The author of the Padishdhndma (I, 427), however, remarks that B. 
did not possess the skill and tact of an ambassador, though he had not 
stated his reasons or the source of his information. 

On Shahjahan’s accession, B. was made a commander of 6,000, 5,000 
horse, received a flag and a drum, and was appointed governor of Bihar, 
vide M. Bustam Saf awi. But as he was given to koknar (opium and hemp) , 
he neglected his duties, and was deposed before the first year had elapsed. 
In the fifth year (end of 1041), when Shahj. returned from Burhanpur to 
Agra, B. was pensioned oS, as he was old and given to opium and received 
an annual pension of one lac of rupees {Padishahn., I, 426). He died a 
natural death at Agra. He had no children. 

B. is not to be confounded with Kh waia Barldiurdar. a brother of 
•■Abd^ ’llah Kh an Firuz-jang. 

B.’s brother Mirza'JAbdi ’s-Subhan(No. 349) was Fawjdar of Ilahabad. 
He was then sent to Kabul, where he was killed, in 1025, in a fight with 
the Afridis {Tuzuk, beg innin g of the 11th year, p. 158). 

'■ Abd“ ’s-Subhan’s son, SherzM Khan Bahadur, was killed in the last 
fight with Khan Jahan Lodi at Sehodah {vide under No. 309). Padishahn., 
I, 349. 

329. Mif Ma‘'8'ain of Bhakkar. 

Mir Ma?sum belongs to a family of TirmizI Sayyids, who two or three 
generations before him had left Tirmiz in BiMara, and settled at 
Qandah^, where his ancestors were mutawallis (trustees) of the shrine 
of Baba Sher Qalandar. 

His father, Mir Say y id Safa i, settled in Bhakkar, and received favours 
from SultanMatoud {vide imder No. 47). He was related by marringa to 
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the Sajyids of in Siwistan. Mir Ma^sum and his two brothers 

were born at Bhakkar. 

After the death of his father, M. M. studied imder MuUa Muhammad 
of Kh%ri ^ S.W. of Bhakkar, and soon distinguished himself by his 
learning. But poverty compelled him to leave for Gujrat, where 
ShayMi Is-haq-i Faruqi of Bhakkar introduced him to ^hwaja Nizam“ 
’d-Din Ahmad , then Diwan of Gujrat. Nizam was just engaged in writing 
his historical work, entitled Tabaqdt-i Akbari, and soon became the 
friend of M. M., who was likewise well versed in history. He was also 
introduced to Shihab Khan (No. 26), the governor of the province, and 
was at last recommended to Akbar for a mansab. In the 40th year 
he was a commander of 250. Akbar became very fond of him and 
sent him in 1012 as ambassador to Iran, where he was received with 
distinction by Shah ‘Abbas. 

On his return from Iran, in 1015, Jahangir sent him as Amin to 
Bhakkar, where he died. It is said that he reached \inder Akbar a 
command of 1,000. 

From the Akbamdma (III, 416, 423, 546) and Bird’s History of Gujrat 
(p. 426) we see that M. M. served in 992 (end of the 28th year) in Gujrat, 
was present in the fight of Maisana, and in the final expedition against 
MuzafEar in Kachh. 

M.M. is well known as a poet and historian. He wrote under the poetical 
name of Ndnii. He composed a Diwan, a Ma.snawi entitled Ma^dan'* 
’l-afkdr in the metre of Nizami’s Maldizan. the Tarikh-i Sindh, dedicated 
to his son, and a short medical work called Mufridat-i Ma^sHmi. The 
author of the Riyaz'^ ’sh-Shu^ard says that he composed a Khanisa, 
and the Tazkira by Taqi {vide under No. 352) sa}'s the same, viz., one 
masnawi corresponding to the Makhzan. the Husn o Ndz to the Yusuf 
ZulaylAa, the Pari Surat to the Laili Majnun, and two others in imitation 
of the Haft Paikar and Sikandarnama. Bada^onl (died 1004) only alludes 
to the Husn o Ndz, though he gives no title (III, 366). 

M. M. was also skilled as a composer and tracer of inscriptions, and 
the Riyazii ’sh-Shu‘^ara says that on his travels he was always accom- 
panied by sculptors. From India to Isfahan and Tabriz, where he was 
presented to Shah ^Abbas, there are numerous mosques and public 
buildings which he adorned with metrical inscriptions. Thus the 
inscriptions over the gate of the Fort of Agra, on the JamI*' Mosque 
of Fathpur SikrI, in Fort Mandu (vide under No. 52 and Tuzuk, p. 189) 
are all by him. Sayyid Ahmad in his edition of the Tuzuk (Dibaja, 
p. 4, note) gives in full the inscription which he wrote on the 
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side of tlie entrance to Salim-i Chislitrs shrine at Fathpur Sikri, 
the last words of which are : — “ Said and written by Muhammad 
Ma*'sum 'poetically styled Ndmi, son of Sayyid Safa*’! of Tirmiz, 
horn at Bhakkar, descended from Sayyid Sher Qalandar, son of 
Baba Hasan Abdal, who was born at Sabzwdr and settled at Qandahdr.’’ 
Dowson, in his edition of Elliot’s Historians, mentions Kirman as the 
residence of Sayyid Safari, and gives (I, 239) a few particulars from the 
Tarildi-i Sindh, regarding the saint Baba Hasan Abdal, who lived under 
Mirza Shahruli, son of Timur. The town of Hasan Abdal in the Panjab, 
east of Atak, is called after him. 

M. M. built also several public edifices, especially in Sakhar opposite 
to Bhakkar, and in the midst of the branch of the Indus which flows 
roimd Bhakkar he built a dome, to which he gave the name of Satyasur 
“ It is one of the wonders of the world, and its Tdrikh is con- 
tained in the words water-dome, which gives a.h. 1007. 

He was a pious man and exceedingly hberal ; he often sent presents 
to all the people of Bhakkar, great and small. But when he retired, he 
discontinued his presents, and the people even felt for some cause oppressed 
{mutaazzi). It is especially mentioned of him that on his jagir lands he 
laid out forests for hunting. 

His eldest son, for whose instruction he wrote the Tarlli-i Sindh, was 
Mir Buzmg. He was captured in full armour on the day Prince Khusraw’s 
rebellion was suppressed, but he denied having had a share in it. Jahangir 
asked him why he had his armour on. “ My father,” repHed he, “ advised 
me to dress in full armour when on guard,” and as the Chaukmawis, 
or guard writer, proved that he had been on guard that day, he was let oS. 

On the death of his father, Jahangir is said to have left Mir Buzurg 
in possession of his father’s property. He was for a long time Baldishi 
of Qandahar, but he was haughty and could never agree with the 
Subahdars. He spent the 30 or 40 lacs of rupees which he had inherited 
from his father. His contingent was numerous and well mounted. He 
subsequently served in the Dakhin ; but as his jagir did not cover his 
expenses, he resigned and retired to Bkakkar, contenting himself with 
the landed property which he had inherited. He died in 1044. Some of 
his children settled in Mxiltan. 

330. Ehwaja Malik "JAB, Mir Shab. 

His title of Mir Shab implies that he was in charge of the illuminations 
and the games and animal fights held at night (p. 232). 

331. Eay Earn Das Diwan. Vide No. 238. 
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332. Shah Mohammad, son of Sa'Jid Khan, the Gakkhar. 

For his relations, vide under No. 247. 

333. Bahim ftoli, son of Khan Jahan (No. 24). 

334. Sher Beg, Yasawulbashl. 

Karam Beg, son of Sher Beg, is mentioned in the Akbarnama (III, 623). 

XXII. Commanders of Two Hundred. 

335. Ifti^ar Beg, son of Bayazid Beg (No. 299). 

He was alive in the end of a.h. 1007 (Akbarn., Ill, 804). 

336. Pratab Singh, son of Baja Bhagwan Das (No. 27). 

He was mentioned under No. 160. 

337. Husayn Bhan ftazwini. Vide No. 281. 

338. Yadgar Husayn, son of Qabul Khan (No. 137). 

He was mentioned under No. 137. In the 31st year he served under 
Qasim Khan in Kashmir. The Yadgar Husayn mentioned in the Tuzuk 
(p. 146) may be the same. He was promoted, in the 10th year of Jahangir’s 
reign, to a command of 700, 500 horse, for his services in the Dakhin. 
Vide also Padishahnama, I, b., p. 323, 1. 2 from below. 

He is not to be confounded with Khwaja Yadgar, a brother of '< Abd“ 
’Hah Khan Firuz-jang. 

339. Kamran Beg of Gilan. 

He served in the 33rd year (996) in Gujrat and Kachh against Fath 
Khan, the younger son of Amin Khan Ghorl and Muzaffar, and in the 
36th year against Muzaffar and the Jam. Akbarn., Ill, 553, 621. 

340. Muhammad Khan Turkman. 

341. Nizam'* 'd-DIn Ahmad, son of Shah Muhammad Khan (No. 95). 

He is not to be confounded with the author of the Tabaqdt. 

342. Sakat Singh, son of Raja Man Singh (No. 30). 

Vide No. 256. 

343. <:imad’' ’1-Mulk. 

The Akbarnama mentions a Qazi '^Imad" ’1-Mulk, who in the end of 
984 (21st year) accompanied a party of courtiers to Makkah. 

344. Sharif-i Sarmadi. 

He was a poet. Vide below, among the poets of Akbar’s reign. 

345. Qara Bahr, son of Qarataq. 

Qarataq, whose name in the Akbarnama is spelled Qarataq, was killed 
by Gajpati in the same fight in which Farhang Khan, son of Farhat Khan 
(No. 145), was slain (No. 145). 
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346. Tatar Beg, son of *JAlI Muhammad Asp. (No. 258). 

347. Khwaja Mohibb '■Ali of Khawaf. 

Tide No. 159, note. 

348. HaMm [Jalal“ ’d-Din] MuzafEar of Ardistan. 

Ardistan is a Persian town which lies between Kashan and Isfahan. 
He was at first a doctor at the court of Shah Tahmasp, and emigrated 
when young to India, where he was looked upon as a very experienced 
doctor, though his theoretical reading is said to have been limi ted. 
Bada^om (III, 169) and the Tuzak (p. 59) praise the purity of his character 
and walk of life. 

He served in 988 (25th year) in Bengal, returned in the end of the 28th 
year with Mirza “JAzIz (No. 21) to court, and served subsequently imder 
him in Gujrat and Kachh. Akbarn., Ill, 283, 418, 620. Under Jahangir 
he was made a commander of 3,000, 1,000 horse (Tuzuk, p. 37). The 
emperor was fond of him, as he had been with him in Ilahabad, when as 
prince he had rebelled against Akbar. The news of the Hakim’s death 
reached J. on the 22nd Jumada I, 1016. For about twenty years before 
his death, he had sufiered from qarha^-yi shush, or disease of the lungs, 
but his uniform mode of living {yaktawrl) prolonged his life. His cheeks 
and eyes often got quite red, and when he got older, his complexion turned 
bluish. He was accidentally poisoned by his compounder. 

349. ‘iAbd“ 's-Subhan, son of “JAbd" ’r-Rahman, Dulday (No. 186). 

He was mentioned under No. 328. 

350. Qasim Beg of Tabriz. 

He served in the 36th year under Sultan Murad in Malwa, and died 
on the 23rd Aban (end of) 1007 ; vide Akbam., Ill, 628, 803. Vide below 
under the learned men of Akbar’s reign. 

351. Sharif (Amir“ ’l-Umara), son of Khwaja ‘!Abd“ ’s-Samad 
(No. 266). 

Muhammad Sharif was the school companion of Prince Salim, who 
was much attached to him. When the prince had occupied Ilahabad in 
rebellion against Akbar, Sharif was sent to him to advise him ; but he 
only widened the breach between the prince and his father, and gained 
such an ascendancy over Salim, that he made the rash promise to give 
him half the kingdom should he obtain the throne. When a reconcilia- 
tion had been effected between Salim and Akbar, Sh. had to fly for his 
life, and concealed himself in the hills and jungles. He was reduced to 
starvation, when he heard of Akbar’s death. He went at once to court. 


[' Qaria, ulceration ? — P.] 
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and Jahangir, true to his promise, made him Amir“ ’1-Umara, Vakil, 
entrusted him with the great seal (uzuk) and allowed him to select his 
jagir lands. The emperor says in his Memoirs, “ He is at once my brother, 
my friend, my son, my companion. When he came back, I felt as if I had 
received new life. I am now emperor, but consider no title sufficiently 
high to reward him for his excellent quahties, though I can do no more 
than make him Amir“ ’1-Umara and a commander of 5,000. My father 
never did more.” 

Sharif seems to have advised the emperor to drive all Afghans from 
India ; but the Khan-i A‘'zam (No. 21) warned Jahangir against so unwise 
a step. Though Sh.'s position at court was higher than that of Mirza 
Aziz, the latter treated him contemptuously as a mean upstart, and Sh. 
recommended the emperor to kill ‘^Aziz for the part he had played in 
Khusraw’s rebellion. But ‘lAziz was pardoned, and advised to make it 
up with Sharif, and invite him to his house. The Khan-i A'^zam did so, 
and invited him and the other Amirs. At the feast, however, he said to 
him, in the blandest way, “ I say, Nawab, you do not seem to be my 
friend. Now your father Abd“ ’s-Samad, the Mulla, was much attached 
to me. He was the man that painted the very walls of the room we sit in.” 
Khan Jahan {vide under 309) and Mahabat Khan could not stand this 
insolent remark, and left the hall ; and when Jahangir heard of it, he said 
to Sh., “ The Khan cannot bridle his tongue ; but don’t fall out with him.” 

In the second year, Sh. accompanied the emperor on his tour to 
Kabul, but fell so ill that he had to be left in Labor, Asaf Khan (No. 98) 
being appointed to officiate for him. On his recovery, he was sent 
to the Dakhin, but was soon afterwards called to court, as he could not 
agree with the Khan Khanan (No. 29). It is said that illness deprived 
him of the faculty of memory, and Jahangir was on the point of making 
him retire, when Khan Jahan interceded on his behalf. He was again 
sent to the Dakhin, and died there a natural death. 

Like his father, Sh. was a good painter. He also made himself known 
as a poet, and composed a Diwan. His taJ^allus is Fdrisi {Badd’'onl, 
III, 310). 

Sh.’s eldest son, Shahbaz Khab, died when young. A Sara'^i near 
Lakhnau, about a kos from the town, bears his name. 

His two younger sons, Mirza Gul and Mirza Jar“ ’llah used to play 
with Jahangir at chess and nard ; but this ceased at the death of their 
father. M. Jar“ ’llah was married to Misri Begam, a daughter of Asaf 
Khan (No. 98) ; but from a certain aversion, the marriage was never 
consummated. At Asaf’s death, Jahangir made him divorce his wife. 
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and married her to Mirza LasKkari (No. 375), son of Mirza Yusuf Khan 
(under No. 35). 

Both brothers followed Mahabat Khan to Kabul, where they died. 

352. Taciiya of Shustar. 

Taqiyd is the Irani from for Ta^. The Tahaqat calls him Taqi Muham- 
mad. Badd'^om (III, 206) has Taqiy>» ’d-Din and says that he was a 
good poet and a weU-educated man. At Akbar’s order he imdertook a 
prose version of the Shdhndma. He is represented as a “ murid ” or 
disciple of Akbar’s Divine Faith. 

He was still alive in the 3rd year of Jahangir’s reign (1017) when he 
received for his attainments the title of Mu*’arriM Khdn (Tuzuk, p. 69, 
where in Sayyid Ahmad’s edition we have to read Shushtari for the 
meaningless Shamsheri). 

Taqiya is not to be confounded with the more illustrious Taqiya 
of Balban (a village near Isfahan), who, according to the Mir'’-dt'‘ ’l~^Alam, 
came in the beginning of Jahangir’s reign to India. He is the author of 
the rare Tazkira, or Lives of Poets, entitled ^Arafdt o '^Arasdi, and of the 
Dictionary entitled Surma-yi Sulaymdni, which the lexicographer Muham- 
mad Husayn used for his Burhdn-i Qdli^. 

353. Zhwaja ‘^Abd“ ’s-Samad of Kashan. 

354. Hakim Latf“ ’uUah, son of Mulla ’?Abd“ ’r-Razzaq of Gilan. 

He is the brother of Nos. 112 and 205, and arrived in India after his 

brothers. Bada^onl (III, 169) calls him a very learned doctor. 


355. Sher Afkan 

356. Aman“ ’Uah 


|sons of Sayf Khan Koka (No. 38). 


Aman’^ ’Uah died in the 45th year of Akbar’s reign at Burhanpur. 
“ He was an excellent young man, but fell a victim to the vice of the 
age, and died from excessive wine-drinking.” Akbarndma, III, 835. 

ocl 1 of Isma*!!! Quli Khan (No. 46). 

358. Kham Unli j -t — \ j 

359. Wall Beg, son of Payanda Khan (No. 68). 

He served under Qasim Khan (No. 59) in the conquest of Kashmir. 

360. Beg Muhammad Uigjiur. 

361. Mir Khan Yasawul. . 


When Akbar during the first Gujrati war (p. 480, note 2) had left Patan 
for Chotana (Rajab, 980) it was reported that Muzaffar of Gujrat had 
fled from Sher Khan Fuladi and was concealed in the neighbourhood ; 
vide under No. 67. Akbar therefore sent Mir Khan the Yasawul and Farid 
the Qarawul, and afterwards Abu ’1-Qasim Namakin (No. 199) and 
Karam ^Ali, in search of him. Mir Khan had not gone far when he 
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found the chair and sdyabdn (p. 52) which MuzafEar had dropped, and 
soon after captured MuzafEar himself in a field. Mir Khan took him to 
Akbar. 

362. Sannast Khan, son of Dastam Khan (No. 79). 

363. Sayyid Abu ’1-Hasan, son of Sayyid Muhammad Mir ^Adl 
(No. 140). 

364. Sayyid ‘^Abd“ ’1-Wahid, son of the Mir Adi’s brother. 

365. Khwaja Beg MIrza, son of Ma'^sum Beg. 

366. Sakra, brother of Rana Pratab. 

Sakra is the son of Rana Udai Singh, son of Rana Sanka {died a.h. 934). 
When his brother Pratab^ also called Rana Kika, was attacked by 
Akbar, he paid his respects at court, and was made a commander of 200. 

In the 1st year of Jahangir’s reign he got a present of 12,000 rupees, 
and joined the expedition led by Prince Parwiz against Rana Amra, 
Pratab’s successor. In the end of the same year he served against 
Dalpat (vide under No. 44), and was in the 2nd year made a commander 
of 2,500, 1,000 horse. He received, in the 11th year, amansabof 3,000, 
2,000 horse. 

The Akbamatm mentions another son of Udai Singh, of the name of 
Sakat Singh, who in the 12th year of Akbar’s reign was at court. The 
emperor had just returned from the last war with Khan Zaman when he 
heard that Udai Singh had assisted the rebelhous Mlrzas. He therefore 
resolved to punish the Rana, and on a hunting tour in Pargana Bari 
told Sakat Singh of his intentions, and expressed a hope that he would 
accompany him. Sakat, however, fled to his father, and told him of 
Akbar’s intentions. This determined the emperor to carry out his plan 
without delay. Udaipur was invaded, and Chltor surrendered. 

367. Shad! Be TJzbak| 

368. Baqi Be Uzbak 

They have been mentioned above. From the Akharnama (III, 628) 

we see that Nazar Be received a jaglr in Handia, where he rebelled 
and perished (36th year). 

369. Yunan Beg, brother of Murad Khan (No. 54). 

Some MSS. have Mlrzd Khdn for Murdd Khdn. 

370. Shaykh Kablr ^-r ChishtI [Shuja'^at Khan. Rustam-i Zaman]. ^ 


sons of Nazar Be (No. 169). 


* He is not to be confounded with another Shaykh Kabir, who in the 25th year served 
in Bengal at the outbreak of the military revolt ; in the 26th year, in Kabul ; and in the 
32nd year, against the Taritis under Matlab Khan (No. 83). He died in the 36th year, 
in the war with the Jam and Mu^ffar of Gujrat (Akbarn., Ill, 283, JOS, 541, 621, where 
the Lucknow edition calls him the son of Mukammal Khdn). 

* Khafi Khan calls him wrongly (I, 273) Shujd’! Khdn and Bustam Khdn. 
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The Ma’'dsir calls him “an inhabitant of Man”. He was a relation 
■of Islam Khan-i ChishtI, and received the title of Shuja'^at Khan from 
Prince Salim, who on his accession made him a commander of 1 ,000 {Tuzuk, 
p. 12). He served imder Khan Jahan (vide imder No. 309) in the Dakhin 
as hardwal, an office which the Sayyids of Barha claimed as hereditary 
in their clan. Afterwards he went to Bengal, and commanded the 
imperialists in the last war with ‘^Usman. During the fight he woimded 
‘^U.’s elephant, when the Af^an chief received a bullet, of which he died 
the night after the battle. The day ^eing lost, Wall Khan. “^Usman’s 
brother, and Mamrez Khan. Usman’s son, retreated to a fort with the 
dead body of their relation, and being hotly pursued by Shaykh Kabir, 
they submitted with their families and received his promise of protection. 
The 49 elephants which they surrendered were taken by Sh. K. to Islam 
Khan in Jahnagirangar (Dhaka), 6th &far, 1021 (Tuzuk, p. 104). 

.lahanglr gave him for his bravery the title of Rustam-i Zamdn. The 
Ma*’dsir says that Islam Khan did not approve of the promise of protection 
which Sh. K. had given the Af^ans, and sent them prisoners to court. 
On the road they were executed by “JAbdu ’llah ]&an at the emperor’s 
orders. Sh. K., annoyed at this breach of faith, left Bengal. While on 
the way he received an appointment as governor of Bihar. At his entry 
in Patna he sat upon a female elephant, when another elephant suddenly 
came up against his. Sh. K. jumped down and broke his neck. 

The Tuzuk tells the story differently, and says that Islam Khan 
appointed Sh. K. to Orlsa, and that on his way to that province the 
accident took place. Nothing is said about ‘^Usman’s relations. 


Note on the death of ^Usmdn Lohdm. 

There are few events in Indian history so confused as the details 
attending the death of ‘lUsman. Khwaja ^Usman, according to the 
Makhzan-i Afghani, was the second son of Miyan *;lsa Khan LohanI, 
who after the death of Qutlu Khan was the leader of the Allans in 
Orlsa and Southern Bengal. Qutlu left three sons — Nasib Shah, Lodi 
Khan, Jamal Khan. ‘-Isa Ivhan left five sons, Khwaja. Sulayman, 1 Usman, 
Wall, Ibrahim. Stewart makes *1 Usman a son of Qutlu (History of Bengal, 
p. 133). Sulayman “ reigned ” for a short time. He killed in a fight 
with the imperiahsts, Himmat Singh, son of Baja Man Singh (vide 
No. 244) held lands near the Brahmaputra, and subjected the 
Rajas of the adjacent countries. “^Usman succeeded him, and received 
from Man Singh lands in Orlsa and Satgaw, and later in Eastern Bengal, 
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with a revenue of 5 to 6 lacs per annum. His residence is described to 
have been the Kohistdn-i Dhaka, or “ hills of Dhaka ” (Tiparah ?), the 
vildyat-i Dhdkd, or District of Dhaka, and Dhaka itself. The fight with 
••Usinan took place on Sunday, 9th Muharram, 1021, or 2nd March, 1612,^ 
at a distance of 100 kos from Dhaka. My MS. of the MaMzan calls the 
place of the battle Nek Vjydl.^ Stewart (p. 134) places the battle “ on 
the banks of the Subarnrikha river ” in Orisa, which is impossible, as 
Shuja'^at Khan arrived again in Dhaka on the 6th Safar, or 26 days 
after the battle. According to the Tuzuk, Islam Khan was in Dhaka 
when the fight took place, and Wall Khan submitted to Shuja'^at, who 
had been strengthened by a corps imder “^Abd" ’s-Salam, son of Mu'^azzam 
Khan (No. 260) ; but the Malizan says that Islam besieged Wall in the 
Mahalls where “JUsman used to five, between the battlefield and Dhaka, 
and afterwards in the Fort of Dhaka itself. Wall, on his submission, was 
sent to court with 7 lacs of rupees and 300 elephants taken from ‘^Usman, 
received a title of jagir, and was made a commander of 1,000, after which 
he lived comfortably. According to the Md*'asir, as said above, he was 
murdered before he came to court. The Tuzuk says nothing about him. 

Stewart says (p. 136) that he was taken to court by Hoshang, Islam 
Khan’s son ; but the Tuzuk, p. 115, though it has a long passage on the 
Mugs which he brought with him, does not mention the Afghan prisoners. 

The Ma^zan also says that “^Usman, after receiving his wound at the 
time when the battle was nearly decided in his favour, was carried off 
by Wall in a litter and buried on the road. When Shuja'^at came up to 
the place where he had been buried, he had ^Usman’s corpse taken out, 
cut off the head, and sent it to court. 

•JUsman is said to have been so stout that he was obliged to travel 
on an elephant. At his death he was forty -two years of age. 

The Dutch traveller De Laet (p. 488, note) has the following interest- 
ing passage : Rex (Jahangir) eodem tempore misit Tseziad gkanum Chiech 
zaden (Shuja'^at Khan Shavkhzadal ad Tzalanghanum (Islam Khan) qui 
Bengalae praeerat, ut ilium in praefecturam Odiae (Orisa) mitteret. Sed 
Osmanckanus Patanensis, qui jam aliquot annis regionem quae Odiam 
et Daeck (between Orisa and Dhaka, i.e., the Simderban) interjacet, 
tenuerat et limites regmi incursaverat, cum potentissimo exercitu advenit, 
Daeck oppugnaturus. Tzalanchanus autem praemisit adversus ipsum 


^ According to Prinsep’s Useful Tabl^, the 9th Muharram was a Monday, not a 
Sunday, Tuzuk, p. 102. 

2 T^ere are several Ujyals mentioned below among the Parganas of Sirkar Mahrauda- 
bad (Bosnah) and Sarkar Bazuha (Mymensing-Bc^ra). 


37 
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(^Usman) Tzesiad chanum, una cum Mirza Ifftager et Ethaman chano 
(IftiMiar TTh an and Ihtimain KTi an i) et aliis muUis Omerauwis, cum 
reliquis cojpiis X aut XV cosarum intervallo subsequens, vt suis 
laborantibus subsideo esset. Orto dein certamine inter utrumque 
exercitum, Efftager et Mierick Zilaier (IVIirak Jalair — not in the 
Tuzuk) tarn acrem impressionem decerunt, ut hastes loco moverent ; sed 
Osman inter haec ferocissimum elephantum in illos emisit, ita ut regii 
vicissim cedere cogerentur, et Eff taper caederetur ; Tzesiad gaunus autem, 
et ipse elephanto insidens, ut impetum ferocientis belluae, declinaret, 
se e suo dejecit, et crus prejregit, ita ut aegre a suis e certamine 
subduceretur , et regii passim fugam capescerent ; actumque fuisset de regiis, 
nisi inopinatus casus proelium restituisset ; miles quidem saucius humt 
jacens, casu Osmano, qui elephanto vehebatur, oculum globo trajecit, e quo 
vulnere paulo post expiravit, cujus morte milites illius ita fuerunt consternati 
ut statim defuga cogitarent. Regii vero ordinibus sensim restitutis, eventum 
proelii Tzalanchano perscripsere : qui biduo post ad locum venit ubi 
pugnatum fuerat, et Tzedsiatgano e vulnere defuncto, magnis itineribus 
fratrem (Wall ^an) et biduam atque liberos Osmanis assecutus, vivos 
cepit, eosque cum elephantis et omnibus thesauris defuncti, postquam Daeck 
Bengalae metropolim est reversus, misit ad regem Anno . . . (the year is 
left out). 

De Laet says that Shuia*? at Khan died from a fall from his elephant 
during the battle ; but the accident took place some time later. The 
Ma*dsir says that he was on horseback when *:Usman’s elephant, whom 
the Tuzuk calls Gajpad, and Stewart BuMta (?), knocked him over, but 
Sh. quickly disentangled himself and stuck his dagger into the animal’s 
trunk. 

The Makhzan says that the plunder amounted to 7 lacs of rupees 
and 300 elephants. 

371. Mirza ^waja, son of Mirza Asad“ ’llah. Vide No. 116. 

372. Mirza Sharif, son of Mirza ’^Ala*'* ’d-Din. 

373. Shukr“ ’llah [^far Khan], son of Zayn Khan Koka (No. 34). 

He was mentioned above on p. 369. On the death of his father, he 

was made a commander of 700, and appears to have received, at the 
end of Akbar’s reign, the title of Zafar Khan. 


* The Tuzuk (p. 102) mentions Kishwar Khan (p. 497). IftijAar Khan. Sayyid Adam 
Barha, Shavhfa Achhe, brother's son of Muqarrab Khan, Mu<;tamid Khan, and Ihtimam 
Khan, as under ShujaCat's command. Sayyid Adam (the Tuzuk, p. 132, 1. 4 from below, 
has wrongly Sayyid A<;zam), Iftikfaar. and Shaykh Achhe were killed. Later, gAbda 
's-Salam, son of Mu<:azzam Khan (No. 260) join^ and pursued CUsman. 
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As his sister was married to Jahangir {vide under No. 37, and note 2, to 
No. 225) Z. was rapidly promoted. When the emperor, in the second 
year of his reign, left Labor for Kabul, he halted at Mawza'J Ahro^i,^ near 
Fort Atak, the inhabitants of which complained of the insecurity of the 
district arising from the predatory habits of the Khatar (p. 506, note 2) 
and Dilahzak (note to No. 247). Zafar was appointed to Atak, mce Ahmad 
Beg Khan (No. 191), and was ordered to remove the tribes to Labor, keep 
their chiefs imprisoned, and restore aU plunder to the rightful owners. 
On Jahangir’s return from Kabul, he joined the emperor, and was in the 
following year promoted to a mansab of 2,000, 1,000 horse. In the 7th 
year he was made a commander of 3,000, 2,000 horse, and governor of 
Bihar. In the 10th year he was removed, went back to court, where he 
received an increase of 500 horse, and then served in Bangash. “ Nothing 
else is known of him.” Ma''dsir. 

From the Tuzuk (p. 343) we see that Zafar Khan died in the beginning 
of 1031, when Jahangir made his son Sa'^adat a commander of 800, 400 
horse. 

Sa^ddat Khdn, his son. He served in Kabul, and was at the end of 
Jahangir’s reign a commander of 1,500, 700 horse. In the 5th year after 
Shahjahan’s accession, he was made a commander of 1,500, 1,000 horse, 
and was promoted up to the 25th year to a full command of 3,000 horse. 
He again served in Kabul, and imder Murad Bakhsh in Balli and Badaldi- 
shan, was made commandant of Tirmiz and distinguished himself in 
repelling a formidable night attack made by Subhan Quli ^han, ruler of 
Bukhara (19th year). Later he served in the Qandahar wars, was in the 
29th year Fawjdar of Upper and Lower Bangash, and two years later 
commandant of Fort Kabul. 

In 1069, the second near of Awrangzib’s reign, he was killed by his 
son SheruUah. Mahabat Khan, Subahdar of Kabul, imprisoned the 
murderer. 

374. SQr '■Abd” ’l-Mumin, son of Mir Samarqandi. 

Mir Samarqandi was a learned man who came during Bayram’s 
regency of Agra. Badd*'om, III, 149. 

375. Lashkari, son of Mirza Yusuf Khan (No. 35). 

Vide above, p. 405, and for his wife under No. 351. 

376. Agha MuUa Qazwinl. Vide No. 278. 

377. Muhammad “^Ali of Jam. 


* The Ma'-asir has ; the Tuzuk, p. 48, I cannot find it on the maps. 

It is described as a green flat spot. The Khatais and Dilahzaks are estimated in the 
Tuzuk at 7 to 8,000 families. 
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Jam is a place in Khurasan, famous for its Baha ShaukM melons. It 
has given name to the two poets Pur Baha and the renowned *> Abd’** 
r’-Rahman Jami. 

378. Mathura Das, the Khatri. 

379. Sathura Das, his son. 

The latter served in the 26th year (989) under Sultan Murad in 
Kabul. Akbarn., Ill, 333. 

380. Mir Murad, brother of Shah Beg Kolabi (No. 148). Vide No. 282. 

381. Kalla, the Kachhwaha. 

He served in 989 under Prince Murad in Kabul. 

382. Sayyid Darwish, son of Sbams-i Buldiarl. 

383. Junayd Murul. 

A Shayl^ Junayd served under Shihab Khan (No. 26) in Gujrat. 
He was killed in the Khaibar catastrophe (Akbarn., Ill, 190, 498). 

384. Sayyid Abu Is-haq, son of Mirza Rafi*!" ’d-Din-i Safawi. 

He was mentioned under No. 149. In the 36th year he served against 
the Jam and MuzafEar of Gujrat. 

His father Rafi*?" ’d-Din was a learned man of saintly habits, and died 
at Agra in 954 or 957. One of his ancestors was Mu*^in“ ’d-Din, author of 
a commentary to the Qur'^an entitled Tafslr-i Ma^dni. 

385. Path ^an, superintendent of the leopards. 

In 985, Akbar cured his sore eyes by blood letting, which Abu ’1-Fazl 
describes, according to his custom, as a miracle. F. K. was in charge of 
the hunting leopards. 

There is some confusion in the histories regarding the Fath Khan ' 
of Akbar’s reign. First, there is Fattu Khan Af^an. Fattu is the same 
as Fath. His title is Masnad-i '^Ali, and his son was mentioned above, 
No. 306. Secondly, Fath Khan Filban, who when young was Akbar’s 
elephant driver (filban). He was subsequently made Amir, and according 
to my two MSS. of the Tabaqat, died in 990. But Bada*^oni (II, 352) 
mentions Fath Khan Filban as alive in 994, when he accompanied Qasim 
Khan (No. 59) on his march to Kashmir ; but the Akbarndma, in the 
corresponding passage (III, 512) calls him Fath Khan Masnad-i ‘^AU. 
Dowson’s edition of Elliot’s .Historians (I, 244, 250) mentions a Fath 
Khan Bahadirr. A Fath Khan Ta^luq was mentioned under No. 187. 

386. Muqim Khan, son of Shuja’^at Khan (No. 51). 

He served in the siege of Asir, and in the 46th year in the Dakhin. 
Akbarn., Ill, 825, 885. 

387. LMa, son of Raja Bir Bar (No. 85). 
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The AH>amama (III, 865) calls him the eldest son of Raja Bir Bar. 
Vide under 85. 

388. Yhsuf-i Eashmiri. Vide No. 228. 

389. HabI YasawnL 

Habi is an abbreviation of Hatnb. 

390. Haydar Dost, brother of Qasim ‘^Ali Khan (No. 187). 

391. Dost Mohanunad, son of Baba Dost. 

392. Shahm^ Danturl. 

Dantur, Dhantur or Dhantawar, is a district near the Kashmir ^ 
frontier. The Tuzuk (pp. 287, 291) says that Dhantur, during Akbar’s 
reign, was ruled over by ShahruMi. but now (in 1029, 14th year of 
Jahangir’s) by his son Bahadur. Bahadur was a commander of 200, 
100 horse, and served under Mahabat in Bangash. 

393. Sher Muhammad. 

He served in 993 in the Dakhin. AJcbarn., Ill, 472. 

A Sher Mulmmmad TJhwand was mentioned on p. 332. He had at 
first been in the service of Khwaja Mu'^azzam, brother of Akbar’s mother. 
When Akbar, in the 10th year, was at Jaunpur, engaged with the rebellion 
of Khan Zaman, Sher Muhammad Diwana plundered several places in 
Pargana Samana, the fawjdar of which was MuUa Nur“ ’d-Din Tarlian. 
The Mulla had left his vakil Mir Dost Muhammad in Samana. Sh. M. D. 
invited him and treacherously murdered him at the feast. Plundering 
several places he went to Maler, when he was surprised by the MuUa 
at a place called Dhanuri in Samana._ Sh. M. D. fled, but his horse ran 
against the trunk of a tree and threw him down. He was captured and 
executed, a.h. 973, Akbam., II, 332. 

394. lAli Quli [Beg, Istajlu, Sher Afkan Khanl. 

He was the safarchi,^ or table-attendant of Isma*-!! II, king of Persia. 
After his death he went over Qandahar to India, and met at Multan, 
the Khan Khanan (No. 29), who was on his march to Thatha. At his 
recommendation, he received a mansab. During the war he rendered 
distinguished services. Soon after his arrival at court, Akbar married 
him to Mihr" ’n-Nisa (the future Nur Jahan), daughter of Mirza Ghiyas 
Tahrani (No. 319). Ghiyas’s wife had accession to the imperial harem, 
and was on her visits often accompanied by her daughter. Prince Salim 
saw her, and fell in love with her, and Akbar, to avoid scandal, married 
her quickly to *JAli Quli. 


* Tide Cu nn i n g h am’s Geography of AriciejU India p. 131. It lies on the Dot 
R iver, near Nawshahra. 

[• Sufra-chi, — P.] 
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‘'Ali Quli accompanied the prince on his expedition against the Rana, 
and received from h im the title of Sher Afkar Kh an. On his accession, 
he received Bardwan as iuyul. His hostile encounter with Shaylch 
Khubu (No. 275) was related on p. 551. The Ma*'dsir says that when 
he went to meet the Subahdar, his mother put a helmet {dubalgha) on 
his head, and said, “ My son make his mother cry, before he makes your 
mother weep,” then kissed him, and let him go. 

“'All Q.’s daughter, who, like her mother, had the name of Mihr" ’n-Nisa, 
was later married to Prince Shahryar, Jahangir’s fifth son. 

Jahangir, in the TuzuJc, expresses his joy at '^A. Q.’s death, and hopes 
that “ the blackfaced wretch will for ever remain in hell ”. Khafi Khan 
(I, p. 267) mentions an extraordinary circumstance, said to have been 
related by Nur Jahan’s mother. According to her, Sher Afkan was not 
killed by Qutb'> ’d-Din’s men, but, wounded as he was, managed to get 
to the door of his house, with the intention of kiUing his wife, whom he 
did not wish to fall into the emperor’s hands. But her mother would not 
let him enter, and told him to mind his wounds, especially as ]Mihr“ ’n-Nisa 
had committed suicide by throwing herself into a well. “ Having heard 
the sad news, Sher Afkan went to the heavenly mansions.” 

His body was buried in the shrine of the poet Bahram Saqqa {vide 
below among the poets) ; the place is pointed out to this day at Bardwan. 

A verse is often mentioned by Muhammadans in allusion to four 
tigers which Niir Jahan killed with a musket. The tigers had been caught 
{Tuzuk, p. 186) and Nur Jahan requested Jahangir to let her shoot them. 
She killed two with one ball each, and the other two with two bullets, 
without missing, for which the emperor gave her a present of one thousand 
Ashrafis. One of the courtiers said on the spur of the moment : — 

“ Though Nur Jahan is a woman she is in the array of men a zan-i sher 
afkan,” i.e., either the wife of Sher Afkan, or a woman who throws down 
{afkan) tigers {sher). 

395. Shah Muhammad, son of Masnad-i '’Ali. 

Vide Nos. 306 and 385. 

396. Sanwaldas Jadon. 

He accompanied Akbar on his forced march to Patan and Ahmadabad 
(p. 458, note) and served in 989 under Prince Murad in Kabul. In 992 
he was assaulted and dangerously woimded by some Bhati. Akbar visited 
him, as he was given up by the doctors ; but he recovered after an illness 
of three years. 
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He was the son of Raja Gopal Jadon’s brother {vide No. 305) and Abu 
’1-Fazl calls him a personal attendant of the emperor. Akharn., Ill, 
24, 333, 435. 

397. i^waja Zahir“ ’d-Din, son of Shay^ Khalil^ ’llah. 

He served in the 31st year under Qasim I^an (No. 59) in the conquest 
of Kashmir, and in the 46th year in the Dakhin. 

His father is also called Shah Khalil“ ’llah. He served in the 10th year 
against Khan Zaman, and under Mun'^im Khan in Bengal and Orisa, 
and died in 983 at Gaur of fever (p. 407). 

Father and son are not to be confounded with the more illustrious 
Mir KhaliN ’llah of Yazd and his son Mir Zahir“ ’d-Din, who in the 2nd 
year of Jahangir came as fugitives from Persia to Labor. The history 
of this noble family is given in the Ma'‘dsir. 

398. Mir Abu 'l-ftasim of Nishapur. 

399. Haji Muhammad Ardistani. 

400. Muhammad ^an, son of Tarson Khan’s sister (No. 32). 

401. Khwaja Muqim, son of Khwaja Miraki. 

He served under Aziz Koka in Bengal, and returned with him to court 
in the 29th year. In 993 he served again in Bengal, and was besieged, 
together with Tahir Sayf“ ’1-Muluk (No. 201) in Fort Ghoraghat by several 
Bengal rebels. In the end of the 35th year (beginning of 999), he was made 
Bakhshl. Akbarn., Ill, 418, 470, 610. 

Vide Dowson’s edition of Elliot's Historians, I, pp. 248, 251. 

402. ftadir ftuli, foster-brother of Mirza Shahruldi (No. 7). 

He served in the 36th year in Gujrat. Akbarn., Ill, 621. 

403. Firuza, a slave of the emperor Humayun. 

Bada‘oni (III, 297) says that he was captured, when a child, by a soldier 
in one of the wars with India, and was taken to Humayun, who brought 
him up with Mirza Muhammad Hakim, Akbar’s brother. He played 
several musical instruments and composed poems. He came to India 
with Ghazi Khan-i Badakhshi (No. 144). 

Bada^oni also says that he was a Langa. 

404 Taj Khan Khatriya. Vide No. 172. 

405. Zayn“ ’d-Din fAli. 

He served in the 25th year (end of 988) under Man Singh against 
M. Muhammad Hakim. 

406. Mir Sharif of Kolab. 

407. Pahar ]^an, the Baluch. 

He served in the 21st year against Dauda, son of Surjan Hada (No. 96), 
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and afterwards in Bengal. In 989, the 26th year, he was tuyvMdr of 
^azipur, and hunted down Ma*^sum Khan Faranliudi, after the latter 
had plundered MuMmmadabad {vide under No. 175). In the 28th year 
he served in Gujrat, and commanded the centre in the fight at Maisana, 
S.E. of Patan, in which Sher Khan Fuladi was defeated. Alcharn., Ill, 
160, 355, 416. 

Dr. Wilton Oldham, C.S., states in his “Memoir of the Ghazepoor 
District ” (p. 80) that Fawjdar Pahar Khan is still remembered in 
Ghazipur, and that his tank and tomb are still objects of local interest. 

408. Eeshu Das, the Rathor. 

In the beginning of 993 (end of the 29th year) he served in Gujrat. 
A daughter of his was married to Prince Salim {vide imder No. 4). From 
the Ahbamdma, III, 623, it appears that he is the son of Ray Ray Singh’s 
brother (No. 44) and perished, in the 36th year, in a private quarrel. 

409. Sayyid Lad Barha. 

In 993, Sayyid Lad served with the preceding in Gujrat, and in the 
46th year, in the Dakhin. 

410. Wasir Ma*in. 

Ma*in (^^U) or Munj, is the name of a subdivision of Ranghar Rajputs, 
chiefly inhabiting Sarhind and the Bahat Du‘’ab. “ The only famous man 
which this tribe has produced is '•Isa Khan Ma*in. He served under 
Bahadur Shah and Jahandar Shah.” Ma*'d^r. 


411 

412 

413. 

414. 

415. 


Sanga, the Puwar. 
Oabil, son of •'Atiq. 

Adwand 


Zamindars of Orisa. 


Sundar 

Kuram, foster-brother of Mirza Ibrahim. 

He served in the 31st year against the Afghans on Mount Terah, 
and in 1000, under Man Singh in the expedition to Onsa. Akham., Ill, 
532, 642. 

Mirza Ibrahim was Akbar’s youngest brother, who died as an infant. 


The above list of grandees includes the names of such Mansabdars 
above the rank of commanders of Five Hundred as were alive and dead 
in the 40th year of his Majesty’s reign, in which this book was completed ; 
but the list of the commanders from Five hundred to Two hundred, only 
contains such as were alive in that year. Of those who hold a lower rank 
and are now alive, I shall merely give the number. There are at present : — 
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of Commanders of 150 ...... 53 

Do. 120 1 

Do. 100, or Yuzbdshis . . . 250 

Do. 80 91 

Do. 60 204 

Do. 50 - 16 

Do. 40 260 

Do. 30, or Tarkashbands ... 39 

Do. 20 250 

Do. 10 224 


[Total, 1,388 Mansabdars below the rank of a Commander of 200.] 
Scarcely a day passes away on which qualified and zealous men are not 
appointed to mansabs or promoted to higher dignities. Many Arabians 
and Persians also come from distant countries, and are honoured with 
commissions in the army, whereby they obtain the object of their desires. 
A large number again, both of old and young servants, receive their 
discharge, and are rewarded by his Majesty with daily allowances or grants 
of land, that render them independent. 

As I have mentioned the Grandees of the state, both such as are 
still alive and such as have gone to their rest, I shall also give the names 
of those who have been employed in the administration of the govern- 
ment, and thus confer upon them everlasting renown. 

The following have been Vakils, or prime-ministers ^ : — 

Bayram Khan (No. 10) ; Mun^^im Khan (No. 11) ; Atga Khan 
(No. 15) ; Bahadur Khan (No. 22) ; Khwaia Jahan (No. 110) ; Khan 
Khanan Mirza Khan (No. 29) ; Khan-i A'^zam Mirza ‘^Koka (No. 21). 

The following have been Fazlrs or ministers of finances ; — 

Mir “^Aziz" ’llah Turbatl ; Khwaia Jalal“ ’d-Din Mahmud ® of Khurasan 
(No. 65) ; I^waja Mu‘'in“ ’d-Din Farankhudi (No. 128) ; ^waja “^Abd" 
M-Majid Asaf Khan (No. 49) ; Vazir Khan (No. 41) ; Muzaffar Khan 
(No. 37) ; Raja Todar Mai (No. 39) : Khwaia Shah Mansur of Shiraz 
(No. 122) ; Qulij Khan (No. 42) ; Khwaja Shams’* ’d-Din Khawafi 
(No. 159). 

The following have been Bakhskis : — 

Khwaja Jahan (No. 110) ; Khwaja Tahir of Sijistan (No. Ill) ; 
Mawlana Habi Bihzadi,® Mawlana Darwish Muhammad of Mashhad ; 


^ Abu 'l-Fazl's list is neither complete, nor chronologically arranged 
^ The MSS. and my text have wrong Ma^i^ ud for Mabmud, 

3 Some MSS. have Hai instead of H(d)i (an abbreviation for Habib). 
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Mawlana ‘^Ishqi,^ Muqlin of Khurasan (No. 410) ; Sulten Mahmud of 
Badakhshan ; Lashkar Khan (No. 90) ; Shahbaz Khan (Ko. 80) ; Bay 
Purukhotam ; Shavkh Farid-i Bukhari (No. 99) ; Qazi *^*411 of Ba^ad ; 
Ja'Jfar Beg “^Asaf Khan (No. 98) ; Khwaja Nizam'^ ’d-Din Ahmad ; ^ 
Kh wajagi Fath“ ’Uah (No. 258). 

The following have been Sadrs ® 

Mir Fath“ 'Uah ; Shaykh Gada*'!, son of Shayli Jamal-i Kambu ; 
Khwajagi Muhammad Sahh, descendant in the third generation from 
Khwaia ‘■Abd" ’Uah Marwarid ; Mawlana “^Abd" ’1-Baqi ; Shaykh ‘lAbd'* 
’n-Nabi ; Sultan Khwaja (No. 108) ; Sadr Jahan (No. 194). 


Concluding Note by the Translator of Akbar's Mansabddrs. 

The principal facts which Abu ’l-Fazl’s list of grandees discloses are, 
first, that there were very few Hindustani Musulmans in the higher ranks 
of the army and the civil service, most of the officers being foreigners, 
especiaUy Persians and Afghans ; secondly, that there was a very fair 
sprinkUng of Hindu Amirs, as among the 415 Mansabdars tliere are 51 
Hindus. 

The Mansabdars who had fallen into disgrace, or had rebelled, have 
mostly been excluded. Thus we miss the names of Mir Shah Abu ’l-Ma'^ali ; 
Khwaja Ma‘'azzam, brother of Akbar’s mother ; Baba Khan Qaqshal ; 
Ma‘’sum-i Kabuli (p. 476, note) ; ‘^Arab Bahadur ; Jabari, etc. But 
there are also several left out, as Khizr Khwaia (p. 394, note 2), SullAn 
Husayn Jala^ir (vide under No. 64), Kamal Kian the Gakkhar (vide 
p. 507), Mir Gesu (p. 464), Nawrang Khan, son of Qutb“ ’d-Din Khan 
(No. 28), Mirza Quli (p. 418), Raja Askaran (under No. 174), and others, 
for whose omission it is difficult to assign reasons. 

Comparing Abu ’l-Fazl’s Ust with that in the Tabaqdt, or the careful 
lists of Shahjahan’s grandees in the Pddishdhndma, we observe that 
Abu ’1-Fazl has only given the mansab, but not the actual commands, 
which would have shown the strength of the contingents (tdbindn). In 
other words, Abu ’1-Fazl has merely given the zdfi rank (p. 251). This wUl 
partly account for the discrepancies in rank between his Ust and that by 
Nizam'* ’d-Din in the Tabaqdt; which may advantageously be given here. 
Nizam gives only mansabdars of higher rank, viz. : — 


^ Regarding him vide Akbarndma, III, 210. He was of (Hiazni. 

^ The Historian. 

3 Vide pp. 280 to 285. Regarding Maulana <;Abd« '1-Baqi, who was Sadr in the fifth 
year, vide Akbarndma, II, 143. 
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In the Tdbaqat} 


In Abu ’l-F 

1. Khan Khanan Bayram Khan . 

No. 

10. Mansab 

2. Mirza Shahruli, 5,000 . 

ii 

7; 5,000. 

3. TardI Beg Khan . 

j) 

12 ; do. 

4. Mun‘'im Khan 

j) 

11 ; do. 

5. Mirza Rustam, 5,000 

>5 

9 ; do. 

6. Mirza Khan Khanan 

JJ 

29 ; do. 

7. •'Ali Quli Khan Zaman . 

>5 

13 ; do. 

8. Adham Khan 


19 ; do. 

9. Mirza Sharaf“ ’d-Din Husayn . 

10. Shanas’i ’d-Din Muhammad Atga 

)) 

17 ; do. 

Khan .... 

11. Muhammad “^Aziz Kokultash, 

a 

15 ; do. 

5,000 

)> 

21 ; do. 

12. Khizr Khwaja 

not in the A^in ; 

13. Bahadur Khan, 5,000 • . 

No. 

22; 5,000 

14. Mir Muhammad Khan Atga . 


16 ; do. 

15. Muhammad Quli Khan Barlas* 

>> 

31 ; do. 

16. Khan Jahan, 5,000 

17. Shihab^ ’d-Din Ahmad Khan. 


24 ; do. 

5,000 .... 

>> 

26 ; do. 

18. Sa'^id Khan. 5,000 . 

>> 

25 ; do. 

19. Pir Muhammad Hian 


20; do. 

20. Raja Bihara Mai ^ 

J> 

23 ; do. 

21. Raja Bhagwan Das, 5,000 


27 ; do. 

22. Man Singh, 5,000 . 

23. Khwaja “^Abd" ’1-Majid Asaf 


30 ; do. 

Khan, maintained 20,000 horse 

J j 

49 ; 3,000. 

24. Sikandar Klian Uzbak ^ 

>> 

48; 3,000. 

25. “^Abd^ ’llah Khan Uzbak 


14; 5,000. 

26. Qiya Khan Gung “ 

27. Yusuf Muhammad Khan Koka, 

j> 

33; 5,000. 

5,000 


18 ; 5,000. 

28. Zayn Khan Koka, 5,000 

>> 

34; 4,500. 

29. Shuja*^at Khan. 5,000 

>? 

51 ; 3,000. 


* According to MS. No. 87. of the Library of the As. Soc., Bengal, and my own MS. 
The occasional differences in the names are mostly traceable to Akbar’s hatred, which 
Abu l-Fazl shared, of the names “ Muhammad ”, ” Ahmad ”. 

- Mentioned in the Tabaqdt as belonging to the Vmard^-i kibdr, “ the great Amirs,” 
i.e.. probably, the commanders of 5.000. 
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In the Tabaqdt. 


In Abu ’l-FazVs 

30. Shah Budagfa ^han 

No. 

52 ; 3,000. 

31. Ibrahim Khan Uzhak, 4,000 . 


64; 2,500. 

32. Tarso Miihammad Khan. 5,000 


32 ; 5,000. 

33. Vazir Khan. 5,000 . 


41 ; 4,000. 

34. Muhammad Murad Khan ^ 

•> 

54 ; 3,000. 

35. Ashraf Khan^ 


74; 2,000. 

36. Mahdi Qasim Khan ^ 

jj 

36 ; 4,000. 

37. Mu^mmad Qasim Khan 

99 

40; 4,000. 

38. Khwaia Sultan ‘^Ali 

99 

56 ; 3,000. 

39. Eaja Todar Mai, 4,000 . 

99 

39; 4,000. 

40. Mirza Yusuf Khan Razawi, 4,000 

99 

35 ; 4,500. 

41. Mirza Quli Khan ^ 

not in the A^in ; vide 

42. Muzaffar Khan 

No. 

37 ; 4,000. 

43. Haydar Muhammad Khan. 2,000 

19 

66 ; 2,500. 

44. Shaham Khan Jala^ir, 2,000 . 

19 

97 ; 2,000. 

45. Isma'il Sultan Dulday . 

99 

72 ; 2,000. 

46. Muhammad Khan Jala^ir * 

not 

in the A‘in. 

47. Khan-i ‘■Alam, 3,000 

No. 

58 ; 3,000. 

48. Qutb^ ’d-Din Muhammad Khan. 

maintained 5,000 horse 

19 

28 ; 5,000. 

49. Muhibb “^Ali Khan. 4,000 

19 

107 ; 1,000. 

50. Qulij Khan. 4,000 . 

99 

42 ; 4,000. 

51. Muhammad Sadiq Khan. 4,000 

19 

43 ; 4,000. 

52. Mirza Jani Beg, 3,000 

99 

47 ; 3,000. 

53. Isma'^il Quli Khan. 3,000 ® 

99 

46 ; 3,500. 

54. I'Jtimad Khan Gujrati, 4,000 . 

99 

67 ; 2,500. 

55. Eaja Eay Singh, of Bikanir and 

Nagor, 4,000 

99 

44 ; 4,000. 

56. Sharif Muhammad Khan. 3,000 

99 

63 ; 3,000. 

57. Shah Fakhr*^ ’d-Din, Kaqabat 

Khan. 1,000 

99 

88; 2,000. 

58. Habib '^Ali ^an . 

99 

133; 1,000. 

59. Shah Quli Mahram, 1,000 

99 

45; 3,500. 


^ Mentioaed in the Tabaqatas belonging to the Uniara^-i kibar, “ the great Amirs, 
i.e., probably the commanders of 5,000, 

* He got insane. Tabaqdt. 

3 MS., 1,000. 
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In the Tabaqat. 

60. MuMbb ‘■All Khan RahtasI, 

In Abu ’l-Fazl’s list. 

4,000 

not in the A*in ; vide p. 466. 

61. Mu*' in" ‘^d-Din Ahmad . 

No. 128; 1,000. 

62. IHimad Khan Khwaiasara 

„ 119; 1,000. 

63. Dastam ^ Khan 

„ 79 ; 2,000. 

64. Kamal Khan, the Gakkhar, 5,000 

not in the A*’in ; vide p. 507, 

5,000 

and under No. '247. 

65. Tahir Khan Mir Fara^at, 2,000 

No. 94; 2,000. 

66. Sayyid Hamid of BulAara, 2,000 

67. Sayyid Mahmud Khan, Barha, 

„ 78; 2,000. 

4,000 

68. Say)dd Ahmad Khan. Barha, 

„ 75; 2,000. 

3,000 

„ 91 ; 2,000. 

69. Qara Bahadur Khan.^ 4,000 (?) 

70. Baqi Muhammad Khan Koka, 

„ 179 ; 700. 

4,000 

„ 60; 3,000. 

71. Sayyid Muhammad Mir "^Adl . 

„ 140; 1,000. 

72. Ma^^sum Khan Farankhudi. 2.000 

„ 157; 1,000. 

73. Nawrang Khan. 4,000 

74. Shah Muhammad Khan Atga, 

yormger brother of Shams" 

not in the A*in ; vide p. 354. 

d’Din Atgah ® . . . 

not in the A^in. 

75. Matlab Khan. 2,000 

No. 83; 2,000. 

76. Shaykh Ibrahim, 2,000 . 

„ 82 ; 2,000. 

77. ‘>Ali Quli Khan. 2,000 

„ 124; 1,000. 

78. Tolak Khan Quchin, 2,000 

„ 158; 1,000. 

79. Shah Beg Khan Kabuli, 3,000 

„ 57 ; 3,000. 

80. Fattu Khan Afgjian, 2,000 

not in the A*in ; vide No. 385. 

81. Fath Khan Filban, 2,000 

not in the A‘in ; vide imder 

82. Samanji Khan Mu^ul, 2,000 . 

No. 100 ; 1,500. [No. 385. 

83. Babu Mankli, 1,000 

84. Darwish Muhammad Uzbak, 

„ 202 ; 700. 

2,000 

„ 81 ; 2,000. 

85. Shahbaz Khan Kambu, 2,000 . 

„ 80; 2,000. 

86. Khwaja Jahan Khurasani 

„ 110; 1,000. 


^ The MSS. of the Tabaqat also have wrongly Rustam Khan. 
* MS. Bahadur Kh an. 

® This is probably a mistake of the author of the Tabaqat. 
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In the Tahaqat. In Abu ’l-Fad’s list. 

87. Majnun Khan Qaqshal, kept 

5.000 horse . . . No. 50 ; 3,000. 

88. Muhammad Qasim Khan,^^ 3,000 „ 40 ; 4,000. 

89. Muzafiar Husayn IVIirza, 1,000 „ 180 ; 700. 

90. Raja Jagannath, 3,000 . „ 69 ; 2,500. 

9] . Raja Askaran, 3,000 . . not in the A*in ; vide No. 174. 

92. Ray Lonkaran, 2,000 . . not in the A‘m ; vide No. 265. 

93. Madhu Singh, “ brother of R. 

Man Singh,” 2,000 . . No. 104 ; 1,500. 

94. Sayf Khan Koka . . . „ 38 ; 4,000. 

95. Ghiyas“ ’d-Din ‘■Ali Asaf Khan „ 126 ; 1,000. 

96. Payanda Khan Mu^ul, 2,000 ,, 68 ; 2,500. 

97. Mubarak Khan, the Gakkhar, 

1.000 171 ; 1,000. 

98. Baz Bahadur Ai^an, 2,000 . „ 120 ; 1,000. 

99. hllrak Khan Jinkjank (?) . not in the A^In. 

100. Sayyid Qasim Barha, 2,000 . No. 105 ; 1 ,500. 

101. Raja Kangar, 2,000 . . not in the A*’in ; 

vide under No. 134. 

102. Mu^mmad Husayn Lashkar 

Khan, kept 2,000 horse . No. 90 ; 2,000. 

103. Husayn Khan Tukriyah, 2,000 „ 53 ; 3,000. 

104. Jalal Khan, the Gakkhar. 1.500 „ 170; 1,000. 

105. Sa'^Id Khan, the Gakkhar, 1,500 not in the A^in ; 

vide p. 508, and under No. 247. 

106. 1‘^tibar Khan. Eunuch, 2,000 . No. 84 ; 2,000. 

107. Khwaiah Tahir Muhammad 

Tatar Khan . . . „ 111 ; 1,000. 

108. Moth Raja, 1,500 . . . „ 121; 1,000.. 

109. Mihtar Khan Khasa Khayl, 

2.000 102 ; 1,500. 

110. Safdar Khan. Khasa Khayl. 

2,000 ^ . not in the A^in. 

111. Bahar Khan. Khasa Khayl 

2,000 No. 87 (?) ; 2,000. 


^ The same as No. 37 on p. 598 ? 
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In the Tabaqat. 

112. Farliat Khan Khasa Khayl, 

2,000 

113. Ray Sal Darbarl, 2,000 . 

114. Ray Durga, 1,500 ^ 

115. IVIirak Khan Bahadur,^ 2,000 . 

116. Shah Muhammad Qalati 

117. Maqsiid ‘■Ali Kor . 

118. Ikhlas ^an, the Eunuch, 1,000 

119. Mihr “lAli Sildoz, 1,500 . 

120. Khudawand Khan DakhinI, 

1,500 

121. Mir Murtaza DakhinI, 1,000 

122. Hasan Khan, a Batani Af^an, 

1,000 

123. Nazar Beg, son of Sa‘>Id, the 

Ghakkhar, 1,000 . 

124. Raja Gopal, 2,000 . 

125. Qiya Khan, 1,000 . 

126. Sayyid Hashim Barha, 2,000 . 

127. Razawl Khan, 2,000 

128. Raja BIr Bal, 2,000 

129. ShavMi Farid-i Bukhari, 1,500 

130. Raja Surjan, 2,000 

131. Ja'^far Beg, Asaf Khan, 2,000 

132. Raja RupsI Bairagl, 1,500 

133. Fazil Khan, 1,500 . 

134. Shah Qull Khan NaranjI, 1,000 

135. Shayldi Muhammad Khan Bukh- 

ari, 2,000 .... 

136. Lai Khan BadakhshI 

137. Khanjar Beg Cha^ta ® . 

138. Malisus Khan, 2,500 

139. Sanl Khan Arlat . 


In Abu ’l-FazVs list. 

No. 145; 1,000. 

„ 106; 1,250. 

„ 103; 1,500. 

„ 208 ; 500. 

,, 95 ; 2,000. 

„ 136; 1,000. 

„ 86 ; 2,000. 

„ 1.30; 1,000. 

„ 151 ; 1,000. 

„ 162; 1,000. 

„ 220 ; 500. 

„ 247 ; 500. 
not in the A‘m ; 

vide under No. 305.. 
No. 184 ; 700. 

„ 143; 1,000. 

„ 141 ; 1,000. 

„ 85 ; 2,000. 

„ 99; 1,500. 

„ 96 ; 2,000. 

„ 98 ; 2,000. 

„ 118; 1,000. 

„ 156; 1,000. 

„ 231; 500. 

„ 77 ; 2,000. 

„ 209; 500. 
not in the A^In. 

No. 70; 2,500. 

„ 216; 500. 


1 MS., 1,000. 

2 He died in the explosion of a mine before Chitor. 

» “ He belongs to the old Amirs of the present dj-nasty. He was an accomplished 
man, excelled in music, and composed poems. There exists a well-known Masnawi by 
him, dar bdb-i akhard, on the subject of dancing girls." Tabaqat. Vide Akbarndma, 
II, 82. 
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In the Tabaqat. 

In Abu ’l-FazV 

140. Mirza Husayn Khan 

No. 149; 1,000. 

141. Jagat Singh, 1,500 

„ 160; 1,000. 

142. Mirza Najat Khan 

„ 142; 1,000. 

143. ‘^Ali Dost Khan. 1,000 ^ . 

not in the A^in. 

144. Sulten Husayn Khan 

not in the A in. 

145. Khwaja Shah Mansur Shiraz! . 

No. 122 ; 1,000. 

146. Salim Khan. 1,000 

„ 132; 1,000. 

147. Sayyid Chhajhu Barha . 

„ 221 ; 500. 

148. Darbar Khan, 1,000 

„ 185; 700. 

149. Haji Muhammad Sistani, 1,000 

(?) „ 55; 3,000. 

150. Muhammad Zaman ^ 

not in the A*in. 

151. Khurram Khan. 2,000^ . 

not in the A*' in. 

152. Muhammad Quli Toqbay, 1,000 

No. 129 ; 1,000. 

153. Mujahid Khan. 1,000 ^ . 

not in the A‘in. 

164. Sulten Ibrahim Awbahi ® 

not in the A‘in. 

155. Shah GhazI Khan Turkman 

not in the A*^in. 

156. Sheroya, 1,000 

No. 168; 1,000. 

157. Kakar “^Ali Khan. 1,000 

„ 92 ; 2,000. 

158. Naqib Khan, 1,000 

„ 161 ; 1,000. 

159. Beg Nurin Khan. 1,000 . 

„ 212 ; 500. 

160. Qutlu Qadam Khan. 1,000 

„ 123; 1,000. 

161. Jalal Khan Qurchi, 1,000 

„ 213 ; 500. 

162. Shimal Khan Qurchi, 1,000 

„ 154; 1,000, 

163. Mirzada ‘’Ali Khan 

„ 152; 1,000. 

164. Sayyid ‘'Abd“ ’Uah Khan 

„ 189 ; 700. 

165. Mir Sharif -i Amuli, 1,000 

No. 166 ; 1,000. 

166. Farrukh Klian 

„ 232 ; 500. 

167. Dost Khan ® . 

not in the A'^in. 

168. Ja‘’far Khan Turkman, 1,000 . 

No. 114; 1,000. 


^ “ He was a servant of Humayiin. In Akbar’s service he rose to a command of 1,000, 
and died at Labor." One MS. calls him <JAli Dost Khan Ndrangi, the other has Bdrbegi, 
an unusual title for the Mui^ul period. 

^ ‘‘ Muhammad Zaman is the brother of Mirza Yusuf Khan (No. 35). He belonged 
to the commanders of 1,000, and was killed in Gadha." Tabaqdt. 

^ According to the Tabaqdt, he was dead in 1000. Vide Akbarndma II 98 108 
200 , 284 , 287 . 

He is not to be confounded with Mirza Kh urram (No. 177). 

•* Mujahid Khan was the son of Mu§ahib I^an. one of Humayun’s courtiers. He was 
killed at Konbhalmir. Akbarndma, III, 14(5, 168. 

^ He was the Hd/. or maternal uncle, of the author of the Tabaqdt, and distinguished 
himself in leading a successful expedition into Kama*’on. 

« One MS. calls him ^ j\^, the other “ He belonged to the commanders of 

1,000, and is now (a.h. 1001) dead." 
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In the Tabaqdt. In Abu 'l-FazVs list. 


169. Ray Manohar 

No. 

265; 

400. 

170. Shaylh “^Abd" ’r-RaMm of Lakhnau „ 

197; 

700. 

171. Mirza Abu ’l-Muzaffar . 

99 

240; 

500. 

172. Raj Singh, son of Raja Askaran 

99 

174; 

1,000. 

173. Ray Patr Das 

99 

196; 

700. 

174. Janish Bahadur 

99 

235; 

500. 

175. Muhammad Khan NiyazI 

99 

239; 

500. 

176. Ram Das Kachhwaha 

99 

238; 

500. 

177. Mir Abu ’1-Qasim 

99 

251 ; 

500. 

178. Khwaja “^Abd" ’1-Hay, Mir ‘■Adi 

179. Shams“ ’d-Din Husayn, son of 

99 

230; 

500. 

A'^zam Khan 

99 

163; 

1,000. 

180. Khwaja Shams“ ’d-Din Khawafi 

181. Mir Jamal“ ’d-Din Husayn Inju, 

99 

159; 

1,000. 

1,000 . ... 

99 

164; 

1,000. 

182. Shaylh Abd“ ’Uah Khan, son of 




Muhammad Ghaws. 1,000 

99 

173; 

1,000. 

183. Sayyid Raju Barha, 1,000 

99 

165; 

1,000. 

184. Medni Ray Chauhan, 1,000 

185. Mir Tahir Razawi, brother of M. 

99 

198; 

700. 

Yusuf Khan 

99 

236; 

500. 

186. Tash Beg Kabuli . 

187. Ahmad Beg Kabuli, keeps 700 

99 

172; 

1,000. 

horse ..... 

99 

191 ; 

700. 

188. Sher Khwaja . 

99 

176; 

800. 

189. Muhammad Quli Turkman 

99 

203; 

600. 

190. Mirza ‘^Ali Alamshahi ^ . 

99 

237; 

500. 

191. Wazir Jamil 

99 

200; 

700. 

192. Ray Bhoj, 1,000 . 

99 

175; 

1,000 

193. Baldityar Beg Tmkman . 

99 

204; 

600. 

194. Mir Sadr Jahan 

99 

194; 

700. 

195. Hasan Beg Shayldi ‘^Umari 

99 

167; 

1,000. 

196. Shadman, son of ‘■Aziz Koka . 

99 

233; 

500. 

197. Raja Mukatman Bhadaurya . 

198. Baqi Safarchi,* son of Tahir 

99 

249; 

500. 


Khan Faxaghat . - . not in the A*in ; vide No. 94. 


* “ He is the brother of SAlamshah. a courageous man, skilful in the use of arms." 
Tabaqat. This remark is scarcely in harmony with the facts recorded under No. 237. 

[’ Or Sufra-chi ? — P.] 


38 
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In the Tahaqat. In Abu 'l-FazVs list. 

199. Faridun Barl^ . . . No. 227 ; 500. 

200. Bahadiir Khan Qurdar, a Tarin 

Af^an . „ 269 ; 400. 

201. ShayMi Bayazid-i Chishti . „ 260 ; 400. 

In this above list, a few grandees are mentioned whom Abu ’1-Fazl 
classes among the commanders of 400. Nizam, however, adds the 
following note to his own list — “ Let it be known that the title of Amir 
is given to aU such as hold Mansabs from 500 upwards. None of those 
whom I have enumerated holds a less rank.” 

The Historian Bada*oiri has not given a list of Amirs, but has compiled 
instead a very valuable list of the poets, doctors, learned men, and saints 
of Akbar’s reign, together with biographical notices, which make up the 
third volume of the edition printed by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
With his usual animus he says (III, 1) — “ I shall not give the names of 
the Amirs, as Nizam has given them in the end of bis work, and besides 
most of them have died ivithout having obtained the pardon of God. 

I have seen none that is faithful in this generation ; 

If thou knowest one, give him my blessing.” 

Of the Mansabdars whose names Abu ’1-Fazl has not given, because 
the A^in list refers to the period prior to the 40th year of Akbar’s reign, 
the most famous are Mahabat Khan. Khan Jahan Lodi (vide under 
No. 309), and ‘■Abd^ ’Uah Khan Firuz-jang. 

We have no complete list of the grandees of Jahangir’s reign ; but 
the Dutch traveller De Laet, in his work on India (p. 151) has a valuable 
note on the numerical strength of Jahangir’s Man^bdars, which may 
be compared with the lists in the A^in and the Padishnhndma (II, 717). 
Leaving out the princes, whose mansabs were above 5,000, we have : — 


Commanders 

Under Akbar. 

Under Jahangir. 

Under Shahjakdn 

of 

(A‘in) 

(De Laet) 

(Padishahnama) 

5,000 . 

. 30 . 

. 8 . 

. 20 

4,500 . 

2 . 

. 9 . 

. 0 

4,000 . 

9 . 

. 25 . 

. 20 

3,500 . 

2 . 

. 30 . 

. 0 

,3,000 . 

. 17 . 

. 36 . 

. 44 

2,500 . 

8 . 

. 42 . 

. 11 

2,000 . 

. 27 . 

. 45 . 

. 51 

1,500 . 

7 . 

. 51 . 

. 52 

1,250 . 

1 . 

. 0 . 

. 0 
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Commanders 

Under Ahbar. 


Under Jahangir. Under Shdhjahan 

of 

(A^in) 


(De Laet) 

(Pddishdhndma) 

1,000 . 

. 31 . 


. 55 . 

. 97 

900 . 

. 38 . 


. 0 . 

. 23 

800 . 

2 


. 0 . 

. 40 

700 . 

25 . 


. 58 . 

. 61 

600 . 

4 . 


. 0 . 

. 30 

500 . 

. 46 . 


. 80 . 

. 114 

Total 

. 249 . 


. 439 . 

. 563 

400 . 

. 18 . 


. 73 


350 . 

. 19 . 


. 58 


300 . 

. 33 . 


. 72 


250 . 

. 12 . 


. 85 

not specified. 

200 . 

. 81 . 


. 150 


Total 

. 163 . 


. 438 


150 . 

. 53 . 


. 242 


120 . 

. 1 . 


. 0 


100 . 

. 250 . 


.^300 


80 . 

. 91 . 


.'245 

not specified. 

60 . 

. 204 . 


. 397 


50 

. 16 . 


. 0 


40 . 

. 260 . 


. 298 


30 . 

39 . 


. 240 


20 . 

. 250 . 


. 232 


10 . 

. 224 . 


. 110 


Total 

. 1,388 . 


2,064 


The number of Ahadis under Jahangir, De Laet fixes as follows ; — 


Chaharaspas 

. 


741 


Sihaspas . 



1,322 


Duaspas . 


. 

1,428 


Yakaspas . 

- 

. 

950 


4,441 Ahadls. 
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Under Shahjahan, 17 Grandees were promoted, up to the 20th year 
of his reign, to mansabs above 5,000. There is no Hindu among them. 

De Laet has not mentioned how many of the Amirs were Hindus. 
But we may compare the lists of the A*’m and the Pddishahndma. 

We find imder Akbar ; — 

among 252 mansabdars from 5,000 to 500 , . 32 Hindus, 

among 163 mansabdars from 400 to 200 . . 25 „ 

Under Shahjahan (20th year of his reign), we have ; — 

among 12 mansabdars above 5,000 ... no Hindus, 

among 580 man^bdars from 5,000 to 500 . . 110 Hindus 

The names of commanders below 500 are not given in the PadisMh- 
ndma. Regarding other facts connected with the relative position of 
Hindus and Muhammadans at the Mugjiul court, I would refer the reader 
to my “ Chapter from Muhammadan History,” CalaMa Review, April, 
1871. 


A*'in 30 (continued). 

THE LEARNED MEN OF THE TIME. 

I shall now speak of the sages of the period and classify them according 
to their knowledge, casting aside all differences of creed. His Majesty, 
who is himself the leader of the material and the ideal worlds, and the 
sovereign over the external and the internal, honours five classes of sages 
as worthy of attention. And yet all five, according to their light, are 
struck with his Majesty’s perfection, the ornament of the world. The 
first class, in the lustre of their star, perceive the mysteries of the external 
and the internal, and in their xmderstanding and the breadth of their 
views, fully comprehend both realms of thought, and acknowledge to 
have received their spiritual power from the throne of his Majesty. The 
second class pay less attention to the external world ; but in the hght 
of their hearts they acquire vast knowledge. The third class do not step 
beyond the arena of observation (nazar) and possess a certain knowledge 
of what rests on testimony. The fourth class look upon testimony as 
something filled with the dust of suspicion, and handle nothing without 
proof. The fifth class are bigoted, and cannot pass beyond the narrow 
sphere of revealed testimony. Each class has many subdivisions. 

I do not wish to set up as a judge and hold forth the faults of people. 
The mere classification was repugnant to my feelings ; but truthfulness 
helps on the pen. 
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First Class. — Swh as understand the m,ysteries of both worlds. 

1. Shayldi Mubarak of Nagor.^ 

Tide under Xo. 253. The Tahaqdt also mentions a Shayidi Mubarak 
of Alwar, and a Sa}’}’id Mubarak of Gwalyar. 

2. Shaykh Xizam. 

Abu T-Fazl either means the renowned Nizam“ ’d-Din of Amethi, 
near Lakhr.au. of the Chishti sect, who died a.h. 979 ; or Nizam“ ’d-Din 
of Xarnaul, of the same sect, who died in 997. 

3. Shaykh Adhan. 

He also belonged to the Chishtls, and died at Jaunpur in 970. 

4. Miyan Wajih" ’d-Din. 

Died at Ahmadabad in 998. The Tahaqdt mentions a contemporary, 
Shayich Wajih" ’d-Din Gujrati, who died in 995. 

5. Shaykh Eukn“ ’d-Din. 

He was the son of Shayli ‘^Abd’-* ’1-Quddus of Gango. Bada'^oni 
saw him at Dihli at the time of Bayram’s fall. 

6. Shayli Abd“ ’1-Aziz (of Dihli). 

7. Shaykh JalaD ’d-Din. 

He belongs to Thanesar, and was the pupil and spiritual successor 
{MaUfa) of "^Abd*^ ’1-Quddus of Gango. Died 989. 

8. Shayl^ Ilahdiya. 

Ildhdiya is Hindustani for tb«5 Persian Ildhdddf “ given {diyd) by 
God,” “ Theodore.” He lived at Khavrabad and died in 993. 

9. Mawlana Husam“ ’d-Din. 

“ Mawlana Hui'im^^ ’d-Din Surldi of Labor. He differed from the 
learned of Labor, and studied theology and philosophy. He was 
very pious.” Tabaqdt. 

10. Shaykh ‘>Abd“ ’1-Ghafur. 

He belongs to A‘'zampur in Sambhal, and was the pupil of ‘'Abd“ 
’1-Quddus. Died in 995. 

11. Shaykii Panju. 

He was wrongly called Bechu on p. 110, note 3. He died in 969. 
Badd^oni, II, 53. 

12. Mawlana Isma*'il. 

He was an Arabian, and the friend of Shayldi Husayn, who taught 
in Humayun’s Madrasa at Dihli. He was a rich man, and was killed by 
some burglars that had broken into his house. 


1 The notes are taken from the Tabaqat, the third volume of Bada^or.i, and the Mir*- at 
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13. Madhu Sarsutl. 

14. Madhusudan. 

15. Narayn Asram. 

16. Hariji Sur. 

17. Damudar Bhat. 


18. Ramtirth. 

19. Nai Sing. 

20. Pannindar 

21. Adit. 


Second Class. — Such as understand the mysteries of the heart. 

22. Shavkli Rnkn*^ ’d-Dln MaBmud^ Kamangar (the bow maker). 

23. Shaykh Aman"^ ’Uah. 

24. Khwaja ‘!Abd“ ’sh-Shahid. 

He is the son of Khwajagan Khwaja, son of the renowned j^hwaja 
Ahrar. Vide No. 17 and No. 108. He died in 982, and was 
buried at Samarqand. He had been for twenty years in India, and 
held a jagir in Pargana in the Bari Duab, where he maintained 

two thousand poor. 

25. Shaykh Musa. 

He was a smilh {dhangar), and performed many miracles. He died 
in the beginning of Akbar’s reign, and was buried at Labor. The elder 
brother of Shaylk Salim-i Chishti also was called Shaylk Musa ; vide 
under No. 82. Vide also below. No. 102. 

26. Baba Balas. 

27. Shayli “^Ala^u ’d-Din Majzub. Vide Badd^'ani, III, 61. 

28. Shaykh Yusuf Harkun. 

The Tabaqdt calls him Shaykh Yusuf Harkun Majzub of Labor. 

29. Shayli Burhan. 

He lived as a.recluse iu KMpi, and subsisted on milk and sweetmeats, 
denying himseh water. He knew no Arabic, and yet explained the 
Quran. He was a Mahdawi. He died in 970 at the age of one hundred 
years, and was buried in his cell. 

30. Baba Kipur. 

ShaylA Kipm Majzub of Gwalyar, a HusaynT Sayyid, was at first a 
soldier, then turned a bihisMi, and supplied widows and the poor with 
water. He died in 979 from a fall from his gate. 

31. Shaykh Abu Is-haq Firang. Vide Badd^'oni, III, 48. 

32. Shayli Da‘ud. 

He is called Jhanniwal from Jhanni near Labor. His ancestors had 
come from Arabia and settled at Sitpur in Multan, where Da*^ud was born. 
Badadonl (III, p. 28) devotes eleven pages to his biography. He died in 
982. 


1 Badd'-oni (III, p. 151) mentions a Zayn^ ‘d-Din Mahmud Kamangar. 
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33. Slia)'iA Salim-i Chishti. 

He was a descendant of ShavMi Farid-i Shakarganj, and lived in 
Fathpur Sikri HgUy honoured by Akbar. Jahangir was called after 
him Salim. He died in 979. Several of his relations have been mentioned 
above. 

34. ShaylA Muhammad Ghaws of Gwalyar. 

Vide No. 173. 

35. Earn Ehadr. 36. Jadrup. 

Third Class. — Suck as know philosophy and theology.^ 

37. Mir Fath“ ’Uah of Shiraz. 

Vide pp. 34, 110, 208, 284. His brother was a pioet and wrote imder 
the taMallus of FdrigM ; vide Badd^om, III, 292. His two sons were Mir 
Taqi and Mir Sharif. 

38. Mir Murtaza. 

He is not to be confounded with Mir Murtaza, No. 162. Mir 
Murtaza Sharif of Shiraz died in 974 at Dihli, and was buried at the side 
of the poet Khusraw. from where his body was taken to Mashhad. He 
had studied the Hadis imder the renowned Ibn Hajar in Makkah, and 
then came over the Dakhin to Agra. Vide AJcbamdnia, 11, 278, 337. 

39. Mawlana Sa'^id, of Turkistan. 

He came in 968 from Mawara ’n-nahr to Agra. Bad., II, 49. He died 
in Kabul in 970 ; l.c., Ill, 152. 

40. Hafiz of Tashkand. 

He is also called Hafiz Kumaki. He came in 977 from Tashkand to 
India, and was looked upon in Mawara ’n-nahr as a most learned man. 
He had something of a soldier in him, and used to travel about, like all 
Turks, with the quiver tied to his waist. He went over Gujrat to Makkah, 
and from there to Constantinople, where he refused a vazirship. After- 
wards he returned to his country, where he died. Vide Eadd^oni, II, 187. 

41. Mawlana Shah Muhammad. 

Vide p. 112 ; Bad., II, 295, U. 

42. Mawlana Ala‘^“ ’d-Din. 

He came from Laristan, and is hence called Ldrl. He was the son 
of Mawlana KamaN ’d-Din Husayn and studied under Mawlana Jalal 
Dawwiini Shafi^i. He was for some time Akbar’s teacher. Once at a 
darbar he placed himself before the Kh an-i A''zam, when the Mir Tozak 


^ Ma^qiil o manqul, pr. that which is based on reason ( ^aql) and traditional testimony 
{naql). 
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told him to go back. “ Why shoidd not a learned man stand in front of 
fools,” said he, and left the haU, and never came again. He got 4,000 
bighas as sayur^^al in Samhhal, where he died. 

43. Haldm Misri. Vide No. 254. 

44. Mawlana Shavkfa Husayn (of Ajmir). 

He was said to be a descendant of the great Indian saint Mu'^in-i 
Chishti of Ajmir, was once banished to Makkah, and had to sufEer, in 
common with other learned men whom Akbar despised, various persecu- 
tions. Badd*'oni, III, 87. 

45. Mawlana Mir Kalan. 

He died in 981, and was buried at Agra. He was Jahan^’s first 
teacher. Bad., II, 170. 

46. Ghazi Khan. Vtde No. 144. 

47. Mawlana Sadiq. 

He was born in Samar qand, came to India, and then went to Kabul, 
where he was for some time the teacher of Mirza Muhammad Hakim, 
Akbar's brother. He then went back to his home, where he was alive in 
1001. The Tahaqdt calls him MuUa Sadiq Halwa*i. Bada*'(m~ (III, 255, 
where the Ed. Bibl. India has wrongly Halwdni) puts him among 
the poets. 

48. Mawlana Shah Muhammad. 

Vide No. 41. This seems to be a mere repetition. Other Histories 
only mention one Mawlana of that name. 

Fourth Class. — Such as know j)hilosophy ('■aqll kalam).'^ 

49. Mawlana Pir M'ohammad. Tide No. 20. 

50. Mawlana ‘JAbd“ ’1-Baqi. 

He waaa Sadi ; vide jjp. 282, 528 [and Akharndirw,, II, 143]. 

51. Mirza Muflis. 

He was an Uzbak, came from Mawara ’n-nahr to India, and taught 
for some time'^n the Jami*: Masjid of Mu‘^in“ ’d-Din Earanliudi {mde 
No. 128) at Agra. He died in Makkah at the age of seventy. Vide 
Bad., II, 187. 

52. Mawlanazada Shukr. 

53. Mawlana Muhammad. 

He lived at Labor and was in 1004 nearly ninety years old. Badd^onJ 
(III, 154) calls him Mawlana Muhammad Mufti. 


* 


' This means chiefly reUgious testimony based on human reason, not on revelation 
Abu T-Fa?i evidently takes it in a wider sense, as he includes the doctors in this class’. 
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Abu 'l-Fazl, however, means perhaps Mawlana Muhammad of Yazd, 
a learned and bigoted Shi*’ah, who was well received by Akbar and Abu 
’l-Fazl, to whose innovations he at first agreed. But he got tired of 
them and asked for permission to go to Makkah. He was plundered on 
the road to Surat. Mir*'dt. But Badd*'om tells quite a difierent story ; 
vide p. 198. 

Or it may refer to No. 140, p. 438. 

54. Qasim Beg. 

Vide No. 350, p. 112. The Tahaqdt also says of him fhat he was 
distinguished for his acquirements in the ’'aqU ^ulum. 

55. Mawlana Nur“ ’d-Din Tarkhan. 

Vide under No. 393. He was a poet and a man of great erudition. 
Towards the end of his life “ he repented ” and gave up poetry. He was 
for a long time Mutawalll of Humayun’s tomb in Dihli, where he died. 

The Tabaqdt says that he was a good mathematician and asa ronomtlr. 
According to the Ma^dsir, he was born in Jam in Khurasan, and was 
educated in Mashhad. He was introduced to Babar, and was a private 
friend of Humayun’s, who like him was fond of the astrolabe. He went 
with the emperor to ‘^Iraq, and remained twenty years in his service. 
As poet, he wrote under the talchcdlus of “Nurl”. He is also called 
“ Nuri of Safidun ”, because he held Safidun for some time as jagir. 
Akbar gave him the title of Khan, and later that of Tarkhan,^ and appointed 
him to Samanah. 


56. Narayn. 

64. Bidyaniwas. 

57. Madhubhat. 

G5. Gorinath. 

58. Sribhat. 

66. Gopinath. 

59. Bishn Nath. 

67. Kishn Pandit. 

60. Ram Kishn. 

68. Bhattacharj. 

61. Balbhadr Misr. 

69. Bhagirat Bhattacharj. 

62. Basudev Misr. 

70. Kashi Nath Bhattacharj 

63. Bamanbhat. 



Physicians. 

71. Hakim Misri. Vide No. 254. 


72. Hakim" ’1-Mulk. 

His name is Shams" ’d-Dln and, like several other doctors of Akbar’s 
court, he had come from Gilan on the Caspian, to India. He was a very 
learned man. When the learned were driven from court and the innova- 

^ The title carried with it none of the privileges attached to it ; t ide p. 393. The 
has some V'^rses made by N^i on his empty title. 
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tions commeDced, he asked for permission to go to Makkah (988), where 
he died. 

73. MuUa Mir. 

The TcAaqai calls him MuUa Mir Tabib of Hairat, grandson of 
Mulla ‘;Abd“ T-Hay Yazdi. 

74. Hakim Abu T-Fath. Vide No. 112, p. 468. 

75. ^kim Zanbil Beg. Vide No. 150, p. 490. 

76. Hakim “JAli of Gilan. Vide No. 192, p...519. 

77. Hakim Hasan. 

He also came from Gilan. His knowledge, says Bada^om (III, 167), 
'.^as not extensive, but he was an excellent man. 

78. Hakim Aristu. 

79. ikim Fath“ ’Uah. 

3e also came fnim Gilan, knew a great deal of medical literature, and 
ako of astronomy. He wrote a Persian Commentary to the Qanun. In 
the first year of Jahangir’s reign he was a Commander of 1,000, three 
hundred horse (Tuzuk, p. 34). The PadisMhndma (I, b., 350) says that 
he afterwards returned to his country, where he committed suicide. His 
grandson, Fath“ ’Uah, was a doctor at Shajahan’s court. 

80. Hakim Masih'^ ’1-Mulk. 

He tame from the Dakhin, where he had gone from Shiraz. He was 
a simple, pious man, and was physician to Sultan Murad. He died in 
Malwah. 

81. Hakim Jalak ’d-Din Muzaffar. Vide No. 348, p. 582. 

82. Hakim Lutf“ ’Uah. Vide No. 354, p. 584. 

83. Hakim Sayf" ’1-Mulk Lang. 

Badd*'oni and the Tabaqdt call him Sayf"’l-Muluk. Because he kiUed 
his patients, he got the nickname of Sayf'^’l-Hukamd, “ the sword of the 
doctors.” He came from Damawand, and was in Agra during Bayram’s 
regency. Later he went back to his country. He was also a poet and 
wrote under the takhalliis of “ Shuja*’! ”. He is not to be confounded 
with No. 201, p. 528. 

84. Hakim Humam. Vide No. 205, p. 529. 

85. Hakim ‘^Ain” ’1-Mulk. Vide No. 234, p. 480. 

86. Hakim Shifa*i. 

The MiPdt mentions a Hakim ShifaH, who in his poetical writings 
calls himself Muzaffar ibn-i Muhammad Al-husayni As-shifa*i. He was 
born at Isfahan, and was a friend of Shah ‘■Abbas-i Safawi. He died in 
1037 There is a copy of his Masnawi in the Library of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal (No. 795). 
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87. Hakim ’llah. 

88. Hakim Dawa*i. 

Dau'd^'i was also the takJiallus of No. 85. 

89. Hakim Talab ‘■Ali. 

90. Hakim “JAbd" ’r-Eahim. 

91. Hakim Ruh“ ’Hah. 

92. Hakim Fakhr^ ’d-Din “^Ali. 

93. Hakim Is-haq. 

94. Shay^ Hasan, and 95. Shay^ Bina. 

Shaykh Hasan of Panipat, and his son Shayldi Bina were renowned 
surgeons. Instead of “ Bina ”, the MSS. have various readings. The 
Ma*'dsir has Phaniyd, the Tahaqdt Bhaniyd. 

Shaykh Bina’s son is the well-known Shaykh Hasan, or Hassu, who 
under Jahangir’s rose to great honours, and received the title of Muqarrab 
Khan. Father and son, in the 41st year, succeeded in curing a bad wound 
which Akbar had received from a buck at a deer-fight. Hassu was 
physician to Prince Salim, who was much attached to him. After his 
accession, he was made a commander of 5,000 and governor of Gujrat, 
in which capacity he came in contact with the English at Surat. He gave 
no satisfaction, and was recalled. In the 13th year (1027) he was made 
governor of Bihar, and in the 16th, governor of Agra. In the beginning 
of Shahjahan’s reign, he was pensioned off, and received the Pargana of 
Kayrana, his birthplace, as jagir. He constructed a mausoleum near the 
tomb of the renowned Saint Sharaf“ ’d-Din of Panipat, and die dat the age 
of ninety. In Kayrana, he built many edifices, and laid out a beautiful 
garden with an immense tank. He obtained excellent fruit-trees from ali 
parts of India, and the Kayrana mangoes, according to the Ma*'dsir, 
have since been famous in Dihli. 

Muqarrab’s son, Ilizq“ ’llah, was a doctor under Shahjahan, and a 
commander of 800. Awrangzeb made him a Khan. He died in the 10th 
year of Awrangzeb. 

Muqarrab's adopted son is Masiha-i Kairanawi. His real name was 
vSa‘'.'id“ 'Uah. He was a poet, and composed an epic on the story of Sita. 
Biimchandra’s wife. 

96. Mahadev. 98. Narayin. 

97. Bhim Nath. 99. Siwaji.^ 


' The Tabaqat mentions a few other Hindu doctors of distinction who lived during 
Akbar'^, reign, iir. Bhirau, Durga Alai, Chandr Sen ('‘ an excellent surgeon”), and Illi 
(one MS. has Abl). 
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Fifth Class. — Sueh as understand, sciences resting on testinumy (naql).^ 

100. Miyan Hatim. 

He lived at Sambhal. The historian Bada^oni, when twelve years old, 
learned under him in 960. Hatim died in 969. 

101. Miyan Jamal Khan. 

He was Mufti of Dihli and died more than ninety years old in 984. 
He was a Kamhu. 

102. Mawlana ‘^Abd'^ T-Qadir. 

He was the pupil of Shayldi Hamid Qadiri (buried at Hamidpur, 
near Multan), and was at enmity with his own yoimger brother ShayMi 
Musa, regarding the right of succession. “^Abd" T-Qadir used to say the 
no^-prayers * in the audience-haU of Fathpur Sikri, and when asked by 
Akbar to say them at home, he said, “ My king, this is not your kingdom 
that you should pass orders.” Akbar called him a fool, and cancelled his 
grant of land, whereupon ‘JAbd“ T-Qadir went back to Uchh. Shayldi 
Musa did better ; he joined the army, and became a commander of 500. 
Vide below, Nos. 109, 131. 

The Mir^-at mentions a Mawlana *JAbd“ T-Qadir of Sirhind as one of 
the most learned of Akbar’s age. 

103. ShaylA Ahmad. 

The Tabaqat mentions a Shayldi Haji Ahmad of Labor, and a Shayldi 
Ahmad HajI Puladi Majzub of Sind. 

104. MalAdumu T-Mulk. Vide p. 172. 

This is the title of Mawlana ‘^Abd™ ’Hah of Sultanpur, author of the 
^Asmat-i Anbiyd, and a commentary to the Shamd''iC ’n-Nabi. Humayun 
gave him the titles of Malidum“ ’1-Mulk and Shayli" T-Islam. He was 
a bigoted Sunni, and looked upon Abu ’1-Fazl from the be ginnin g as a 
dangerous man. He died in 990 in Gujrat after his return from Makkah. 

105. Mawlana ‘JAbd“ ’s-Salam. 

The Tabaqat says, he lived at Labor and was a learned man. 

The Mir*’dt mentions another Mawlana ''Abd" ’s-Salam of Labor, 
who was a great lawyer (Jaqih) and wrote a commentary to Baizawi. 
He died more than ninety years old in the first year of Shahjahan’s reign. 

106. Qazi Sadr’* ’d-Dln. 

Qazi Sadr" ’d-Din Qurayshi lAbbasI of Jalindhar was the pupil of 
Maldidum" ’1-Mulk (No. 104). He was proverbial for his memory. He 
was attached to dervishes and held such broad views, that he was looked 
upon by common people as a heretic. When the learned were driven 

^ As religious law, Had^, history, etc. 

* Voluntary prayers. 
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from court, lie was sent as QazI to Bharoch, where he died. His son, 
ShayHi Muhammad, succeeded him. His family remained in Gujrat. 

107. Mawlana Sa‘’ad’‘ ’Uah. 

He hved at Biyana, and was looked upon as the best grammarian of 
the age. He was simple in his mode of life, but liberal to others. Towards 
the end of his life he got silent, and shut himself out from all intercourse 
with men, even his own children. He died in 989. 

108. Mawlana Is-haq. 

He was the son of Shaykh Kaku, and lived at Labor. ShavMi Sa‘'ad'^ 
’Uah Shaykh Munawwar, and many others, were his pupils. He died 
more than a hundred years old in 996. 

109. Mir ‘^Abd'^ ’l-Latif. Vide No. 161, p. 496. 

110. Mir Nur'^ ’Uah. 

He came from Shustar and was introduced to Akbar by Hakim 
Abu ’1-Fath. He was a Shi^'ah, but practised taqiya among Sunnis, and 
was even well acquainted with the law of Abu Hanifa. MTien Shayli 
Mu‘’in Qazi of Labor retired, he was appointed his successor, and gave 
every satisfaction. After Jahangir’s accession, he was recaUed. Once he 
offended the emperor by a hasty word and was executed. 

111. Mawlana *iAbd“ ’1-Qadir. 

He was Akbar’s teacher (d^und). Vide No. 242, p. 542. 

112. Qazi Abd“ ’1-Sami. 

He was a Miyankali,^ and according to Badd*‘oni (II, 314) played chess 
for money and drank wine. Akbar made him in 990, Qaziy" ’1-Quzat, 
in place of Qazi Jalal“ ’d-Din Multani (No. 122). Vide Alibarndma, III, 593. 

113. Mawlana Qasim. 

The Tabaqat mentions a MuUa Qasim of Qandahar. 

114. Qazi Hasan. Vide No. 281, p. 559 

115. MuUa Kamal. 

The Tabaqat mentions a Shaykh Kamal of Alw'ar, the successor and 
relative of ShaylA Salim. 

116. Shayidi Ya'^qub (of Kashmir). Vide below among the poets. 

117. MuUa ‘^Alam. Vide p. 159, note. 

He died in 991, and wrote a book entitled Fawatih/^ "lAYildyat. Bad., 
II, 337. 

118. Shaykh “iAbd" ’n-Nabi. Vide pp. 182, 186, 195, 197, 549, 
616, note. 

He was the son of Shaykh Ahmad, son of Shaykh “^Abd" T-Quddus 


' Miyankal is the name of the hilly tract between Samarqand and Bukhara. 
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of Gango, and was several limes in Makkah, where he studied the ^dis. 
When he held the office of Sadr he is said to have been arbitrary, but 
liberal. The execution of a Brahman, the details of which are related in 
Badd*'om (III, 80) led to the Shay^’s deposal. 

Badd^oni (III, 83) places his death in 991, the Mir^dl in 992. ‘^Abd’-' 
’n-Nabl’s family traced their descent from Abu Hanifa. 

119. Shaylffi Bhik. 

The Tabaqat has also “ Bhik ”, while Bada^orfi (III, 24) has “ Bhikan ”. 
Shayidi Bhik lived in Kakor near Lakhnau. He was as learned as he was 
pious. He died in 981. 

120. Shaykh Abu T-Fath. 

Shaylffi Abu ’1-Fath of Gujrat was the son-in-law of Mir Sayyid 
Muhammad of Jaimpur, the great Mahdawi. He was in Agra at the 
time of Bayram Khan. 

121. Shaykh Baha*-" ’d-Din Mufti. 

He lived at Agra, and was a learned and pious man. 

122. Qazi Jalal“ ’d-Din Multani. Vide pp. 183, 195. 

He comes, from* near Bhakkar and was at first a merchant. He then 
took to law. In 990, he was banished and sent to the Dakhin, from 
where he went to Makkah. He died there. 

123. Shaylffi Ziya'’“ ’d-Din. 

It looks as if Shaylffi Ziya'^'* ’Uah were intended ; vide No. 173. 

124. Shaylffi *JAbd“ ’1-Wahhab. 

125. Shaylffi ‘^Umar. 

126. Mir Sayyid Muhammad Mir Adi. Vide No. 140, p. 485, and 
No. 251, p. 548. 

127. Mawlana Jamal. 

The Tabaqat has a MuUa Jamal, a learned man of Multan. Badd*’om 
(III, 108) mentions a Mawlana Jamal of aJj, which is said to be a MahaUa 
cf Labor. 

128. Sha^lffi Ahmadi. 

Shaykh Ahmadi Fayya? of Amethi, a learned man, contemporary 
of the saint Nizam“ ’d-Din of Amethi (p. 607). 

129. Shaylffi Abd“ ’1-Ghani.^ 

He was born at Bada,on and lived afterwards in Dihli a retired life. 
The Khan Khanan visited him in 1003. 

130. Shaykh ‘lAbd" ’1-Wahid. 

* Sayyid Ahmad's edition of the 91, !. 11 from below) mentions that .Jahangir 

when a child read the HadLs under “ Shaykh <;Abd'‘ l-Ghani, whose fate is related in the 
Akbarnama.” This is a mistake for lAbd” ’n-Nabi (No. 118). 
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He was born in Bilgrain, and is the author of a coimnentary to the 
Nuzhat’^ H-Arivah, and several treatises on the technical terms {islildhdt) 
of the Sufis, one of which goes by the name of Sandhil. 

131 Sadr-i Jahan. Vide Ko. 194, p. 522. 

132. Mawlana Tsma'^ii. Vide above, No. 12. 

The Tchafli-itmentions a iSIuila Isma*!!! Mufti of Labor, and a MuUa 
l3ma‘'i! of Awadh. 

133. Miilia Abd" T-Qadir. 

This IS the historian Bada^oni. Abu T-Fazl also calls him Mulld in 
the ATcbarndmei. 

134. Mawlana Sadr Jahan. 

This seems a repetition of No. 131. 

135. Shavkti Jawhar. 

136. Sbaykh Munawwar. 

Vide p. 112. He was born at Labor, and was noted for his memory 
and learning. He is the author of commentaries to the Mashariq'^ 'l-anwdr 
(Hadis), the ’l-haydn, the Irshdd-i Qdzt, etc. When the learned 

were banished from court, he was imprisoned in Gwaliyar, where he 
died in 1011. 

His son, ShaylA Kabir, was also renowned for his learning. He died 
in 1026, in Ahmadabad, and was buried in the maiisoleum of the great 
Ahmadabadi saint Shah ‘^Alam. Mir^dt. 

137. Qazi Ibrahim. 

Vide pp. 181, 183. 198. Badd*’oni and the Tabaqdt mention a HajI 
Ibrahim of Agra, a teacher of the Hadis. 

138. Mawlana Jamal. Vide above. No. 127. 

139. Bijai Sen Sur. 

140. Bhan Chand. 


.A* in 30 (continued). 

THE POETS OF THE AGE. 

I have now come to this distinguished class of men and think it right 
to say a few words about them. Poets strike out a road to the inaccessible 
realm of thought, and divine grace beams forth in their genius. But 
many of them do not recognize the liigh value of their talent, and barter 
it away from a wish to possess inferior store : the}' pass their tine in 
praising the mean-minded, or soil their language with invectives against 
the wise. If it were not so, the joining of words were wonderful indeed ; 
for by this means lofty ideas are understood. 
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He who joins words to words, gives away a drop from the blood of his 
heart} 

Every one who strings vjords to words, performs, if no miracle, yet a 
tvonderful action} 

I do not mean a mere external union. Truth and fakehood, wisdom 
and foolishness, peark and common sheik, though far dktant from each 
other, have a superficial similarity. I mean a spiritual union ; and 
thk is only possible in the harmonious, and to recognize it k difficult, 
and to weigh it stiU more so. 

For thk reason his Majesty does not care for poets ; he attaches no 
weight to a handful of imagination. Fook think that he does not care 
for poetry, and that for this reason he turns hk heart from the poets. 
Notwithstanding thk circumstance, thousands of poets are continually 
at court', and many among them have completed a dnwan, or have written 
a mamawi. I shall now enumerate the best among them. 

1. Shay^ Abu ’1-Fayz-i Fayzi. 

(Vide p. 548.) 

He was a man of cheerful dkposition, liberal, active, an early riser. 
He was a dkciple of the emperor, and was thus at peace with the whole 
world. Hk Majesty rmderstood the value of hk genius, and conferred 
upon him the title of Malik'^ ’sh-shv^ard or king of the poets.® He wrote 
for nearly forty years under the name of Fay??, which he afterwards, under 
divine inspiration, changed to Fayydzi, as he himself says in hk “ Nal 
Daman ” : — 

Before thk, whenever I ksued anything. 

The writing on my signet was “ Fayzi”. 

But as I am now chastened by spiritual love, 

I am the “ Fayyazi ” of the Ocean of Superabundance (God’s love).^ 

Hk excellent manners and habits cast a lustre on his genius. He was 

* i.fc.. gives men something valuable. 

* Saints perform wonderful actions [karamat), prophets perform miracles {mu’! jizat) 
Both in miracles, but the karamai are less in degree than the muWzat. Whenever the 
emperor spoke, the courtiers used to lift up their hands, and cry “ kardmat, kardmal ” 
“ a miracle, a miracle, he has spoken ! ” De Laet, 

^ (ihazali of Mashhad (vide below, the fifth poet) was the first that obtained this title. 
After his death, Fayzi got it. Under Jahangir Talib of Amul was malik" 'sh-shu<iard, 
and under Shahiahan, Muhammad Jan Qudsi and, after him, Abii Talib Kalim. Awrang- 
zib hated poetry as much as he hated history and music. 

* Fayz is an Arabic word meaning “ abundance ” ; Fayzi would be a man who ha.s 
abundance or gives abundantly. Fayydz is the intensive form of Fayzi, giving super- 
abundantly. Fayydzi, originally, is the abstract noun,“the act ofgiving superabundantly," 

and then becomes a title. 

The form of fayydzi agrees with the form of <;AUcmi Abu ’l-Fazl’s iakhallus, and some 
historians, as Bada'^oni, have maintained that the mere form suggested the change of Fayzi 
to Fayydzi. 
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eminently distinguished in several branches. He composed many works 
in Persian and Arabic. Among others he wrote the Saivati‘^'‘ ’l-ilhdm ^ 
(“ rays of inspiration ” ), which is a commentary to the Qur‘'an in Arabic, 
in which he only employed such letters as have no dots. The words of 
the Surat'^ ’l-iMlds * contain the date of its completion. 

He looked upon wealth as the means of engendering poverty,® and 
adversity of fortune was in his eyes an ornament to cheerfulness. The 
door of his house was open to relations and strangers, friends, and foes ; 
and the poor were comforted in his dv.-elling. As he was difficult to 
please, he gave no publicity to his works, and never put the hand of 
request to the forehead * of loftiness. He cast no admiring glance on 
himself. Genius as he was, he did not care much for poetry, and did 
not frequent the society of wits. He was profoimd in philosophy : what 
he had read with his eyes Avas nourishment for the heart. He studied 
medicine deeply, and gave poor people advice gratis. 

The gems of thought in his poems will never be forgotten. Should 
leisure permit, and my heart turn to worldly occupations, I would collect 
some of the excellent writings of this unrivalled author of the age, and 
gather, with the eye of a jealous critic, yet with the hand of a friend, 
some of his verses.® But now it is brotherly love — a love which does 

^ I have not seen a copy of this work. It is often confounded w'ith the Mawarid^ 
'l-kilam, because the latter also is written be nuqat, without ^le use of dotted letters. The 
Mamirid was printed at Calcutta in a.h. 1241, by the professors cf the Madrasa and 
^laulawi Muhammad <? All of Rarnpur. It contains sentences, often pithy, on the words 
Islam, salamSHm'^'l-kalam, Adam, Muhamvmi, kaldm‘^ 'Uak, a.hl‘* etc., and possesses 
little interest. Fav<i displays in it his lexicographical abilities. 

2 This is the 112th chapter of the Qur*’dn which commences with the words Qul huw^ 
’alldh^ ahad. The letters a^ded give 1002 ; Fayzi, therefore wrote the book two years 
before -as death. This clever tdrlkh was found out by Mir Haydar Mu^ammd*'i of 
Kilshaii, poetically styled Vide below, the 31st poet. 

^ i.e., the more he had, the more he gave away, and thus ho became poor, or, he 
considered that riches make a man poor in a spiritual sense. 

^ Tdnik, properly the crown of the head. Putting the hand upon the crown of the 
head is an old form of the saldtn. Abu '1-Fazl wishes to say th?.t Fayzi was never mean 
enough to «tsk for favours or presents. 

^ Abu d-Fazl kept his promise, and collected, two years after Fayzi's death, the stray 
leaves of the Markaz'* ‘l-adwdr (p. 549) regarding which the curious will find a no:ice by 
Abu '1-FazI in the 3rd book of his Maktiibdl. The same book contains an elegy on Fayzi’s 
death. 

MSS. of Fayzi’s Nai Daman are very numerous. His Diwan. exclusive of the Qasd^id, 
vas lithographed at Dihli, in a.h. 1261, but h^ been long out of print. It ends v. ith a 
Kuba^ii (by Fayzi), which shows that the words Dlwdn-i Fayzi iontain the tdrlkh, i.e., 
A.H. 971, much too early a date, as he was only born in 954. The di“ ’I- says 

that Fayzi composed 101 books, Bada^^oni estimates his verses at 20,000, and Abu '1 Fazl 
at 50,000. The Akbarndfna (40th year) contains numerous extracts from Fayzi’s works. 
D-lghistanl says in his Riydz * sJi-shu<lard that Fayzi was a pupil of Khwaia Husayn Sana^i 
ot Ma.-hhad, and it seems that Abu '1-Fazl has for this reason placed Sana,’'! immediately 
after Fayzi. The same writer remarks that Fayzi is in Persia often wrongly called 
Fayzl-yi Dakhinl. 

Many of the extracts given below are neither found in printed editions nor in MSS 
<>i Fayzi’s works. 


39 
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not travel along the road of critical nicety — ^tliat commands me to write 
down some of his verses. 


Extracts from FayzVs Qasldas (Odes). 

1. 0 Thou, who existest from eternity and abidest for ever, sight 
cannot bear Thy light, praise cannot express Thy perfection. 

2. Thy hght melts the understanding, and Thy glory baffles wisdom ; 
to think of Thee destroys reason. Thy es-sence confoimds thought. 

3. Thy holiness pronounces that the blood drops of human meditation 
are shed in vain in search of Thy knowledge ; human understanding is 
but an atom of dust. 

4. Thy jealousy, the guard of Thy door, stuns human thought by a 
blow in the face, and gives hiunan ignorance a slap on the nape of 
the neck. 

5. Science is like blinding desert sand on the road to Thy perfection ; 
the town of -literature is a mere hamlet compared with the world of Thy 
knowledge. 

6. My foot has no power to travel on this path which misleads sages ; 

I have no power to bear the odour of this wine, it confounds my knowledge. 

7. The tablet of Thy holiness is too pure for the (black) tricklings of 
the human pen ; the dross of human understanding is unfit to be used ‘ 
as the philosopher’s stone. 

8. Man’s so-called foresight and guiding reason wander about 
bewildered in the streets of the city of Thy glory. 

9. Human knowledge and thought combined can only spell the first 
letter of the alphabet of Thy love. 

10. Whatever our tongue can say, and our pen can write, of Thy Being, 
is all empty sound and deceiving scribble. 

11. Mere beginners and such as are far advanced in knowledge are 
both eager for union with Thee ; but the beginners are tattlers, and 
those that are advanced are triflers. 

12. Each brain is full of the thought of grasping Thee , the brow of 
Plato even burned with the fever heat of this hopeless thought. 

13. How shall a thoughtless man like me succeed when Thy jealousv 
strikes down with a fatal blow the thoughts ^ of saints ? 

14. 0 that Thy grace would cleanse my brain ; for if not, mv rest- 
lessness {qutrub] ^ will end in madne.s-s. 

^ Literally, s^trikes a tiagger into the livers of thy s>anits, 

* My text \id.sfitrat ; but several MSS. of Fayzis Qa^icias have qutrub, wluch signifies 
incipient madness, restlessnc.-s of thought. 
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15. For him who travels barefooted on the path towards Thy glory, 
even the mouths of dragons would be as it were a protection for his feet 
{lit. greaves).’- 

16. Compared with Thy favour, the nine metals of earth are but as 
half a handful of dust ; compared with the table of Thy mercies, the 
seven oceans are a bowl of broth. 

17. To bow down the head upon the dust of Thy threshold and then 
to look up, is neither correct in faith, nor permitted by truth. 

18. Alas, the stomach of my worldliness takes in impure food like a 
hungry dog, although Love, the doctor,^ bade me abstain from it. 


1. 0 man, thou coin bearing the double stamp of body and spirit, 
I do not know what thy nature is ; for thou art higher than heaven and 
lower than earth. 

2. Do not be cast down, because thou art. a mixture of the four 
elements ; do not be self-complacent, because thou art the mirror of the 
seven realms (the earth). 

3. Thy frame contains the image of the heavenly and the lower 
regions, be either heavenly or earthly, thou art at hberty to choose. 

4. Those that veil their faces in Heaven [the angels] love thee : thou, 
misguiding the wise, are the fond petted one of the solar system (lit. the 
seven planets). 

5. Be attentive, weigh thy coin, for thou art a correct balance 
[i.e., thou hast the power of correctly knowing thyself], sift thy atoms 
well ; for thou art the philosopher’s stone {^jS\ 

6. Learn to understand thy value ; for the heaven buys {mushtari) ® 
thy hght, in order to bestow it upon the planets. 

7. Do not act against thy reason, for it is a trustworthy counsellor ; 
set not thy heart on illusions, for it (the heart) is a lying fool. 

8. 'WTiy art thou an enemy to thyself, that from want of perfection 
thou shouldst weary thy better nature and cherish thy senses (or tongue) ? 

9. The heart of time sheds its blood on thy account [i.e., the world is 
dissatisfied with thee] ; for in thy hypocrisy thou art in speech like balm, 
but in deeds like a lancet. 

10. Be ashamed of thy appearance ; for thou pridest thyself on the 
title of “ sum total ”, and art yet but a marginal note. 

’ i.e., the terror of the mouths of dragons is even a protection compared with the 
difiSculties on the road to the understanding of God's glory. 

® Literally, Hippocrates. 

’ This is a pun. Mushlari also means Jupiter, one of the planets. 
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11. If such be the charm of thy being, thou hadst better die : for the 
eye of* the world regards thee as an optical illusion (mukarrar). 

12. 0 careless man, why art thou so inattentive to thy loss and thy 
gain ; thou seUest thy go-od luck and bargainest for misfortunes. 

13. If on this hunting-ground thou wouldst but unfold the wing of 
resolution, thou wouldst be able to catch even the phoenix with sparrow 
feathers.^ 

14. Do not be proud (farbih) because thou art the centre of the body 
of the world. Dost thou not know that people praise a waist {miyan) 
when it is thin 1 ^ 

15. Thou oughtest to be ashamed of thyself, when thou seest the 
doings of such as from zeal wander barefooted on the field of love ; since 
thou ridest upon a swift camel [i.e., as thou hast not yet reached the higher 
degree of zeal, that is, of walking barefooted] thou shouldst not coimt 
thy steps [i.e., thou shouldst not be proud]. 

16. If thou wishest to understand the secret meaning of the phrase 
“ to prefer the welfare of others to thy own.”, treat thyself with poison 
and others with sugar. 

17. Accept misfortune with a joyful look, if thou art in the service of 
Him whom people serve. 

18. Place thy face, with the humble mien of a beggar, upon the 
threshold of truth, looking with a smile of contempt upon worldly 
riches ; — 

19. Not with the (self-complacent) smirk which thou assumest ® in 
private, whilst thy worldliness flies to the east and the west. 

20. Guard thine eye well ; for like a nimble-handed thief it takes by 
force the jew^el out of the hand of the jeweller. 

21. Those who hold in their hand the lamp of guidance often plunder 
caravans on the high road. 

22. My dear son, consider howshort the time is that the star of good 
fortune revolves according to thy wish ; fate shows no friendship. 

23. * There is no one that understands me ; for w’ere I understood. 


^ i.e., thou wouldst perform great deeds. 

^ Proud, in Persian farbih, pr. fat. In the £ast the idea of pride is suggested by 
stoutness and portliness. The Pun on farbih and miyan cannot be traiuslated. 

® As a hypocrite does. 

* The next verses are faJ^riya (boastful). All Persian poets write encomiums on 
themselves. 

Wonderful stories are told about the mirror of Alexander the Great. He ordered his 
friend, the philosopher Balinas, to erect in x\lexandna a tower 3G0 yards high. A mirror 
was then plac^ on the top of it, 7 yards in diameter, and above 21 in circumference. 
The mirror reflected everything that happened m the world, e\en as far as Constantinople. 
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I would continually cleave my heart and draw from it the wonderful 
mirrors of Alexander. 

24. My heart is the world, and its Hindustan is initiated in the rites 
of idolatry and the rules of idol making [i.e., my heart contains wonderful 
things]. 

25. This [poem] is the masterpiece of the Greece of my mind ; read 
it again and again ; its strain is not easy. 

26. Plunged into the wisdom of Greece, it [my mind] rose again 
from the deep in the land of Hind ; be thou as if thou hadst fallen into 
this deep abyss [of my knowledge, i.e., learn from me]. 

1. The companion of my loneliness is my comprehensive genius ; the 
scratching of my pen is harmony for my ear. 

2. If people would withdraw the veil from the face of my knowledge, 
they would find that what those who are far advanced in knowledge call 
certainty, is with me (as it were) the faintest dawn of thought. 

3. If people would take the screen from the eye of my knowledge, 
they would find that what is revelation (ecstatic knowledge) for the wise 
is but drunken madness for me. 

4. If I were to bring forth what is in my mind, I wonder whether 
the spirit of the age could bear it. 

5. On account of the regulated condition of my mind, I look upon 
myself as the system of the universe, and heaven and earth are the 
result of my motion and my rest. 

6. My vessel does not require the wine of the frioidship of time ; my 
own blood is the basis of the wine of my enthusiasm [i.e., I require no one’s 
assistance]. 

7. Why should I wish for the adulation of mean people ? My pen 
bows down its head and performs the sijda in adoration of.piy knowledge. 

Extracts from FayzVs Ghazals. 

1. Rise and ask, in this auspicious moment, a favour at my throne ; 
in noble aspirations I excel any army. 

2. Expect in my arena the victory of both worlds ; the banner of 
royalty weighs down the shoulder of my love. 

3. When I cast a favourable glance upon those that sit in the dust, 
even the ant from my good fortune becomes possessed of the brain of 
Sulayman.i 

* The inbigniticance of tlie aiit is often opposed to the greatness of Solomon. Once 
when all animals brought Solomon their pre.sent3. the ant offered him the leg of a locust 
as her only treasure. 
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4. The keepers of my door have their swords drawn ; where is the 
desire that dares intrude on my seclusion ? 

5. Although I have buried my head in my hood, yet I can see both 
worlds ; it may be that Love has woven my garment from the threads 
of my contemplation. 

6. My eye is open and waits for the manifestation of truth ; the 
spirit of the Universe flees before the insignia of my ecstatic bewilderment. 

7. I am the simple Fayzi ; if you do not believe it, look into my 
heart through the glass of my external form. 


1. The flame from my broken heart rises upwards ; to-day a fiery 
surge rages in my breast. 

2. In the beginning of things, each being received the slate of learning 
[i.e., it is the appointed duty of each to learn something] ; but Love has 
learned something from looking at me, the duties of a handmaid. 

3. May the eye of him who betrays a word regarding my broken heart 
be filled with the blood of his own heart ! 

4. 0 Fayzi, thou dost not possess what people caU gold ; but yet the 
alchemist knows how to extract gold from thy pale cheek. 


It were better if I melted my heart, and laid the foundation for a new 
one : I have too often patiently patched up my tom heart. 


1. From the time that love stepped into my heart , nothing has oozed 
from my veins and my wounds but the beloved.^ 

2. The wings of angels have melted in the heat of my wine. Woe to 
the world, if a flash of lightning should some day leap from my jar [i.e., the 
world would come to an end, if the secret of my love were disclosed] ! 


1 The Moved has taken entire possession of the poet. He has no Wood left in him - 
for blood is the seat of life, and he only lives in the beloved who has taken the place 
of his blood. The close union of the lover and the beloved is well described in the followine 
couplet by Khusraw : — ^ 


uihr y J! tr* 

^Ji\ U 

y (•/;■> er* 

1 have become thou, and thou hast become I, 

I am the body and thou art the soul. 

Let no one henceforth my 

That I am distinU from thee and thou from me. 
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1. Two difficulties have befallen me on the path of love ; I am accused 
of bloodshed, but it is the beloved who is the murderer. 

2. 0 travellers on the right road, do not leave me behind ! I see far, 
and my eye espies the resting place. 


I walk on a path [the path of love], where every footstep is concealed ; 
I speak in a place where every sigh is concealed.^ 


Although life far from thee is an approach to death, yet to stand at a 
distance is a sign of politeness. 


1. In this world there are sweethearts who mix salt with wine, and 
yet they are intoxicated. 

2. The nightingale vainly pretends to be a true lover ; the birds on 
the meadow melt away in love and are yet silent.® 


1. hiy travelling companions say, “0 friend, be watchful; for 
caravans are attacked suddenly.” 

2. I answer, “ I am not careless, but alas ! what help is there against 
robbers that attack a watchful heart ? ” 

3. A serene countenance and a vacant mind are required, when thou 
art stricken by fate with stripes from God’s hand.® 


1. The cupbearers have laid hold of the goblet of clear wine ; they 
made Khizr thirst for this fiery fountain. 

2. WTiat wine could it have been that the cupbearer poured into the 
goblet ? Even Masih and Khizr are envious (of me) and struggle with 
each other to possess it,* 


^ A sigh indicates that a man is in love ; hence if the sigh is a stranger [».e., does not 
appear], the love will remain a secret. Eastern poets frequently say that love loses its 
purity and value, if it becomes known. The true lover bears the pangs of love, and is 
silent ; the weak lover alone betrays his secret. Hence the nightingale is often found 
fault with : it pours forth its plaintive songs to the rose, it babbles the whole night, 
instead of silently fixing its eye on the beauty of the rose, and dying without a murmur. 

• Salt is an antidote against drunkenness. “ Wine stands for beauty, “ salt ” for 
“ wit ”. The nightingale is in love with the rose, but sings in order to lighten its heart ; 
the birds of the meadows, however, which are in love with the nightingale, show a deeper 
love, as they remain silent and hide their love-grief. 

• Love is compared to robbers. The woe of love ought to be endured as a visitation 
of providence. 

• Masih (the “ Messiah ”)’and Khizr (Elias) tasted the water of life {ab i hayat). Wine 
also is a water of life, and the wine given to the poet by the pretty boy who acts as cup- 
bearer is so reviving that even Messiah and Khizr would fight for it. 
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AhV not to know the components of the antidote against love : they 
put fragments of diamonds into a deadly poison.^ 

For me there is no difference between the ocean (of love) and the 
shore (of safety) ; the water of life (love) is for me the same as a dreadful 
poison. 

I, Fayzi, have not quite left the caravan of the pilgrims, who go to 
the Kn'^ba ; indeed, I am a step in advance of them.* 


1. How can I complain that my travelling companions have left 
me behind, since they travel along with Love, the caravan chief 1 

2. O, that a thousand deserts were full of such unkind friends ! They 
have cleared the howdah of my heart of its burden.® 


1. I am the man in whose ear melodies attain their perfection, in 
whose mouth wine obtains its proper temper. 

2. I show no inclination to be beside myself ; but what shall I do, 
I feel annoyed to be myself. 


1. Do not ask how lovers have reached the heavens ; for they place 
the foot on the battlement of the heart and leap upwards, 

2. Call together all in the universe that are anxious to see a sight : 
they have erected triumphal arches with my heart-blood in the town 
of Beauty. 


1. Those who have not closed the door on existence and non-existence 
reap no advantage from the calm of this world and the wnrld to come. 

2. Break the spell which guards thy treasures ; for men who really 
know what good luck is have never tried their good fortune with golden 
chains.* 


* Vide, p. 573. note 4. Fragments of diamonds when swallowed tear the lirer and thus 
cause death. Hence poison mixed with diamond dust is sure to kill. This is the ceiae 
with every antidote against love ; it does not heal, it kills. 

* Fayzi is ahead of his co-religionists. 

* The beloved boy of the poet has been carried off. Fayzi tries to console himself 
with the thought that his heart will now be free. But his jealousy is ill-concealed ; for 
he calls the people unkind that have carried off his beloved. 

* To the true Sufi existence and non-existence are indifferent : he finds rest in 
Him. But none can find this rest unless he gives away his riches. 
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The bright sun knows the black drops of my pen, for I have carried 
my bwk (bayaz) to the white dawn of mom.^ 


0 Fayzl, is there anyone in this world that possesses more patience 
and strength than he who can twice walk down his street ? * 


Desires are not to be found within my dwelling-place ; when thou 
comest, come with a content heart. 


Renounce love ; for love is an affair which cannot be satisfactorily 
terminated. Neither fate nor the beloved will ever submit to thy wishes. 


1. Cbme, let us turn towards a pulpit of light, let us lay the foundation 
of a new Ka'^ba with stones from Mount Sinai ! 

2. The wall (haRm) of the Ka‘!ba is broken, and the basis of the qibla 
is gone, let us build a faultless fortress on a new foundation ! ® 


1. Where is Love, that we might melt the chain of the door of the 
Ka‘'ba, in order to make a few idols for the sake of worship, 

2. We might throw down this Ka‘'ba which Hajjaj has erected, in 
order to raise a foundation for a (Christian) monastery.* 


1. How long shall I fetter my heart with the coquettishness of beautiful 
boys ? I will burn this heart and make a new, another heart. 

2. 0 Fayzi, thy hand is empty, and the way of love lies before thee, 
then pawn the only thing that is left thee, thy poems, for the sake of 
obtaining the two worlds. 


How can I approve of the blame which certain people attach to 


* Observe the pun in the text on satoad, baya^, and musauneada. 

* The street where the lovely boy lives. Can anyone walk in the street of love, 
without losing his patience ? 

* If the (the temple of Makkah) were pulled down, Islam would be pulled 

down ; for Muhammadans would have no qihla left, i.e., no place where to turn the face 
in prayer. 

* MTien a man is in love, he loses his faith, and becomes a kafir. Thus Khuaraw says — 
Kafir-i <iishqam, mard musadmani darkdr nist, etc., “ I am in love and have become an 
infidel — what do I want with Islam ? " So Fay?i is in love, and has turned such an 
infidel, that he would make holy furniture into idols, or build a cloister on the ground 
of the holy temple. 
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Zulayldia ? It would have been well if the backbiting tongues of her 
slanderers bad been cut instead of their hands.^ 


I cannot show ungratefulness to Love. Has he not overwhelmed me 
with — ^sadness and sadness ? 


I cannot understand the juggler trick which love performed : it 
introduced Thy form through an aperture so small as the pupil of my 
eye into the large space of my heart, and yet my heart cannot contain it. 


Flee, fate is the raiser of battle-fields ; the behaviour of the com- 
panions is in the spirit of (the proverb) “ hold it (the jug) oblique, but 
do not spiU (the contents).” * 

My intention is not to leave my comrades behind. What shall I do 
with those whose feet are wounded, whilst the caravan travels fast 
onwards 1 


This night thou tookest no notice of me, and didst pass by ; 
Thou receivedst no blessing from my eyes, and didst pass by. 

The tears, which wo\ild have caused thy hyacinths to bloom. 

Thou didst not accept from my moistened eye, but didst pass by. 


1. On the field of desire, a man need not fear animals wild or tame : 
in this path thy misfortunes arise from thyself. 

2. 0 Love, am I permitted to take the banner of thy grandeur from 
off the shoulder of heaven, and put it on my own ? 


1. O Fayzl, I am so high-minded that fate finds the arm of my thought 
leaning against the thigh of the seventh heaven. 


‘ When ZulayWia, wife of Potiphar, had fallen in love with Yusuf (Joseph), she became 
the talk of the whole town. To take revenge, she invited the women who had spoken ill 
of her to a feast, and laid a sharp knife at the side of each plate. While the women were 
eating, she summoned Yusuf. They saw his beauty and exclaimed, " Ma huw<‘ bamr^’' ” 
“ He is no man (but an angel) ! ” and they suddenly grewso incontinent, that from lust thev 
made cuts into their hands with the knives which Zulavldia had placed before them 

* Fate leads you into danger (love) ; avoid it, you cannot expect help from’ your 
friends, they merely give you useless advice. ^ 

“ You may hold (the jug) crooked, but do not spill (the contents) ” is a proverb, 
and expressed that A allows B to do what he wishes to do, but adds a condition which B 
cannot fulfil. The friends tell Fayzi that he may fall in love, but they will not let him have 
the boy. 
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2. If other poets [as the ancient Arabians] hxmg their poems on the 
door of the temple of Makkah, I will hang my love story on the vault of 
heaven. 

1. 0 cupbearer Time, cease doing battle ! Akbar’s glorious reign 
rolls along, bring me a cup of wine : 

2. Not such wine as drives away wisdom, and makes fools of those 
who command respect, as is done by fate ; 

3. Nor the harsh wine which fans in the conceited brain the fire of 
foolhardiness on the field of battle ; 

4. Nor that shameless wine which cruelly and haughtily delivers 
reason over to the Turk of passion ; 

5. Nor that fiery wine the heat of which, as love-drunken eyes well 
know, melts the bottles (the hearts of men) ; — 

6. But that unmised wine the hidden power of which makes Fate 
repent her juggling tricks (i.e., which makes man so strong, that he 
vanquishes fate) ; 

7. That clear wine with which those who constantly worship in 
cloisters sanctify the garb of the heart ; 

8. That illuminating wine which shows lovers of the world the true 
path ; 

9. That pearling wine which cleanses the contemplative mind of 
fanciful thoughts. 


In the assembly of the day of resurrection, when past things shall 
be forgiven, the sins of the Ka‘*ba will be forgiven for the sake of the 
dust of Christian churches.^ 


1. Behold the garb of Fayzi’s magnanimity ! Angels have mended 
its hem with pieces of the heaven. 

2. The most wonderful thing I have seen is Fayzi’s heart ; it is at 
once the pearl, the ocean, and the diver. 


The look of the beloved has done to FayzT what no mortal enemy 
would have done. 


* The sins of Islam are as worthless as the dust of Christianity. On the day of resurrec- 
tion, both Muhammadans and Christians will see the vanity of their religious doctrines. 
Men fight about religion on earth ; in heaven they shall find out that there is only one 
true religion, the worship of God's Spirit. 
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1. The travellers who go in search of love are on reaching it no longer 
ahve in their howdas ; unless they die, they never reach the shore of 
this ocean (love). 

2. Walk on, Fayzl, urge on through this desert the camel of zeal ; 
for those who yearn for their homes [earthly goods] never reach the 
sacred enclosure, the heart. 


The dusty travellers on the road to poverty seem to have attained 
nothing ; is it perhaps because they have found there [in their poverty] 
a precious jewel ? 

1. In the beginning of eternity some love-glances formed mir rors, 
which reduced my heart and my eye to a molten state [i.e., my heart and 
eye are pure like mirrors]. 

2. What attractions he in the curls of idols, that the inhabitants of 
the two worlds [i.e., many people] have turned their face [from ideal] to 
terrestrial love ? 

3. If a heart goes astray from the company of lovers, do not inquire 
after it ; for whatever is taken away from this caravan, has always been 
brought back [i.e., the heart for a time did without love, but sooner or 
later it will come back and love]. 


It is not patience that keeps back my hand from my collar ; but the 
collar is already so much torn, that you could not tear it more.^ 


1. If Layll * had had no desire to be with Majnun, why did she 
uselessly ride about on a camel ? 

2. If anyone prevents me from worshipping idols, why does he 
circumambulate the gates and walls in the Haram [the temple of 
Makkah] ? ^ 

3. Love has robbed Fayzi of his patience, his understanding and 
his sense ; behold, what this highway robber has done to me, the caravan 
chief ! 


When Love reaches the emporimn of madness, he builds in the desert 
triumphal arches with the shifting sands. 


* A lover has no patience ; hence he tears the collar of his coat 
» Each man shows in his own peculiar way that he is in love. Layli rode about in a 
UXp^dTk. fatigues of a pilgrimage to 
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1. Take the news to the old man of the tavern on the eve of the 
and tell him that I shall settle to-night the wrongs * of the last 

thirty days. 

2. Take Fayzi’s Diwan to bear witness to the wonderful speeches of 
a free-thinker who belongs to a thousand sects. 

1. I have become dust, but from the odour of my grave, people shall 
know that man rises from such dust. 

2. They may know Fayzi’s ® end from his beginning : without an equal 
he goes from the world, and without an equal he rises. 

0 Love, do not destroy the Ka'^ba' ; for there the weary travellers 
of the road sometimes rest for a moment. 


Extracts from the Riibd'^ts. 

He [Akbar] is a king whom, on account of his wisdom, we call zuf unun 
[possessor of the sciences], and oim guide on the path of religion. 

Although kings are the shadow of God on earth, he is the emanation 
of God’s light. How then can we call him a shadow ? * 

He is a king who opens at night the door of bliss, who shows the 
road at night to those who are in darkness. 

Who even by day once beholds his face, sees at night the sun rising 
in his dream. 


If you wish to see the path of guidance as I have done, you will never 
see it without having seen the king. 


’ The Ifd" ‘l-fitr, or feast, after the thirty days of fasting in the month Ramazan. 
Fayzl, like a bad Muhammadan, has not fasted, and now intends to drink wine (which is 
forbidden), and thus make up for his neglect. 

• Done by me by not having fasted. 

’ Fayzi means the heart. 

* A similar verse is ascribed by the author of the Mir-*'at 'l-^Alam to the poet Yahya 
of Kashan, who, during the reign of Shahjahan was occupied with a poetical paraphrase 
of the Padiahahnama. 

-i ^ iJy 

If I call thee, o king of Islam ** one without equal ” it is but right, 

1 require neither proof nor verse for this statement. 

Thou art the shadow of Ood, and like daylight ; 

It is clear that no one has two shadows. 
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Thy old-fashioned prostration is of no advantage to thee — see Akbar, 
and you see God.^ 

0 king, give me at night the lamp of hope, bestow upon my taper the 
everlasting ray ! 

Of the light which illuminates the eye of Thy heart, ^ give me an atom, 
by the light of the sun ! 

No friend has ever come from the unseen world ; from the caravan of 
non-existence no voice has ever come. 

The heaven is the bell from which the seven metals come, and yet no 
sound has ever come from it notwithstanding its hammers.® 

In poUte society they are silent ; in secret conversation they are 
.screened from the public view. 

When you come to the thoroughfare of Love, do not raise dust, for 
there they are all surma-sellers.* 

Those are full of the divine who speak joyfully and draw clear wine 
without goblet and jar. 

Do not ask them for the ornaments of science and learning ; for 
they are people who have thrown fire on the book.® 

0 Fay?!, go a few steps beyond thyself, go from thyself to the door, 
and place thy furniture before the door.® 

Shut upon thyself the folding door of the eye, and then put on it 
two hundred locks of eyelashes. 


0 Fayzi, the time of old age has come, look where thou settest thy 
feet. If thou puttest thy foot away from thy eyelashes, put it carefully. 


* This is a strong apotheosis, and reminds one of similar expressions nsed by the 
poets of imperial Rome. 

“ Kings receive a light immediately from God ; vide p. Ill of Abu '1-Fazl’s Preface. 

® Muhraha, pi. of muhra, according to the Bahar-i <:Ajam. the metal ball which was 
dropped, at the end of every hour, into a large metal cup made of haft josh (a mixture of 
seven metals), to indicate the time. The metal cups are said to have been in use at the 
courts of the ancient kings of Persia. 

* Lovers are silent in polite society. Surma is the well-known preparation of lead 
or antimony, which is applied to eyes to give them lustre. 

^ The disciples of Akbar 's divine faith have burnt the Qurlan. They are different from 
the ^ulama fuzala, the learned of the age. 

“ Articles to be conveyed away are placed before the door immediately before the 
inmates travel away. Fayzi wishes to leave the house of his old nature. 
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A pair of glass spectacles avails nothing, nothing. Cut off a piece from 
thy heart, ^ and put it on thine eye. 

A sigh is a zephyr from the hyacinth bed of speech, and this zephyr 
has spread a throne for the lord of speech. 

I sit upon this throne as the Sulayman of speech ; hear me speaking 
the language of birds. ^ 

0 Lover, whose desolate heart grief wiU not leave, the fever heat will 
not leave the body, as long as the heart remains ! 

A lover possesses the property of quicksilver, which does not lose its 
restlessness till it is kmhta.^ 


0 Fayzl, open the ear of the heart and the eye of sense ; remove thy 
eye and ear from worldly affairs. 

Behold the wonderful change of time, and close thy Hp ; listen to 
the enchanter Time and shut thy eye. 

What harm can befall me, even if the ranks of my enemies attack me ? 
They only strike a blow on the ocean with a handful of dust. 

1 am like a naked sword in the hand of fate : he is killed that throws 
himself on me. 


To-day I am at once both clear wine and dregs ; I am hell, paradise, 
and purgatory. 

Any thing more wonderful than myself does not exist ; for I am at 
once the ocean, the jewel, and the merchant. 

Before I and thou were thought of, our free will was taken from our 
hands. 

Be without cares, for the maker of both worlds settled our affairs 
long before I and thou were made. 

He held the, office of a magistrate * and turned to poetry. He made 
himself widely known. His manners were simple and pure. 


^ For thy heart is pure and transparent. 

^ Solomon understood the language of the birds. 

’ Kushta, pr. killed, is prepared quicksilver, as used for looking-glasses. The lover 
must die before he can find rest. 

< My text has arbabi. Arbab is the plural of rabb, and is used in Persian as a singular 
in the sense of kulatUar, or rish-safid, the head man of a place, Oertn. Amtmann ; hence 
arbabi, the office of a magistrate. 
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2. ^waja Hnsayn Sana*^! of Mashhad.^ 

1. My speech is the morning of sincere men ; my tongue is the 
sword of the morning of words. 

2. It is clear from my words that the Ruh" ’l-quds is the nurse of 
the Maryam of my hand [composition].* 

3. It is sufficient that my pen has made my meanings fine, a single 
dot of my pen is my world. 

4. In short, words exist in this world of brief duration, and my words 
are taken from them. 

5. No one on the day of resurrection will get hold of my garment 
except passion, which numbers among those whom I have slain. 

When thou goest out to mingle in society at evening, the last ray of 
the sun lingers on thy door and thy walls, in order to see thee. 

1. In the manner of beauty and coquetry, many fine things are 
to be seen (as for example) cruel oghng and tyrannical flirting. 

2. If I hold up a mirror to this strange idol, his own figure does not 
appear to his eye, as something known to him.* 

3. If , for example, thou sittest behind a looking-glass, a person standing 
before it would see his own face with the head turned backwards.* 

4. If, for example, an ear of corn was to receive its water according 
to an agreement made with thee [0 miser], no more grain would ever be 
crushed in the hole of a mill. 


1. A sorrow which reminds lovers of the conversation of the beloved, 
is for them the same as sweet medicine. 


* The author of the Atashkada yi Azar says that Khwaja Husaya was the son of 

•Ilnayat Mirza, and was in the service of Sultan Ibrahim Mirza Safawi. But in his own 
Diwan he is said to describe himself as the son of ^iyas" 'd-ISn Muhammad of Mashhad, 
and the of the Atashkada is a bad reading for 

Regarding his poems the same author says, “ either no one understands the meaning 
of his verses, or his verses have no meaning " . — a critical remark which Abu T-FazTs 
extracts confirm. Neither does Bada^oni (III, 208) think much of his verses, though he 
does not deny him poetical genius. The Tabaqat again praises his poems. The 
’l-<iAlam says that “ he was in the service of Ibrahim Mirza, son of Shah Tahmasp. On 
the accession of Shah <;lsma<;UII, SanaSi presented an ode, but Ismalil was offended as the 
poem did not mention his name, and accused the poet of having originally written it in 
honour of Ibrahim Mirza. Sana*’i fled to Hindust^, and was well received at court He 
died at Labor in a.h. 1000. His Diwan Sikandamama, and Saqinama are well known.” 
Sprenger (Catalogue, pp. 120, 578) says that he died in 996. The Afo^isiV-i Sahimietai^ 
that his bones were taken to Mashhad by his relation Mirza Baqir, son of Mir <:Arabshah. 
It was mentioned on p. 619, note 5, that Fayzi looked upon him as his teacher 

* Sub“ 'l-guds, the spirit of holiness. Maryam, the Virgin Mary. 

* So strange is the boy whom I love. 

* This verse is unintelligible to me. 
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2. I exposed the prey of my heart to death, but the himtsman has 
given me quarter on account of my leanness and let me run away.^ 

3. If lovers slept with the beloved till the morning of resurrection, 
the mo rning breeze would cause them to feel the pain of an arrow.® 

0 sober friends, now is the time to tear the collar ; but who will raise 
my hand to my collar ? ® 

The messenger Desire comes again running, saying * . . . 

It is incumbent upon lovers to hand over to their hearts those (cruel) 
words which the beloved (boy) took from his heart and put upon his 
tongue. 

When my foot takes me to the Ka^^ba, expect to fine me in an idol 
temple ; for my foot goes backwards, and my goal is an illusion. 

1. The spheres of the nine heavens cannot contain an atom of the 
love grief which Sana*I’s dust scatters to the winds. 

2. Like the sun of the heaven thou livest for all ages ; every eye knows 
thee as well as it knows what sleep is. 

3. Hnznl of Ispahan. 

He was an inquiring man of a philosophical turn of mind, and well 
acquainted with ancient poetry and chronology. He was free and easy 
and good hearted ; friendliness was Stamped upon his forehead.® 

1. I search my heart all round to look for a quiet place — and, gracious 
God ! if I do not find sorrow, I find desires. 

2. Zulaykha stood on the flowerbed, and yet she said in her grief 
that it reminded her of the prison in which a certain ornament of society 
[Yusuf] dwelled. 

3. I am in despair on thy account, and yet what shall I do with 
love ? for between me and it (love) stands (unfulfilled) desire. 

^ Or we may read kurezam instead of girizam, when the meaning would be, “ the 
huntsman has given me quarter on account of the leanness arising from my moulting." 
[This second reading is too far fetched and for practical reason may be dismissed — P.] 

* There are four Tcrses after this in ray text edition, which are unintelligible to me. 

® The poet has no strength left in him to raise his hand to his collar. Vide p. 630, 
note 1. 

* The remaining hemistich is not clear, 

* The Tabaqat calls him Mir Huzni, and says he left Persia with the intention of paying 

his respects at court, but died on his way to India, His verses are pretty. The Ataskkada 
fp 101 of the Calcutta edition) says he was bom in Junabud, and was a merchant. The 
Haft Iqlim s&ys he was pupil of KaM (the next poet). 
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Gabriel’s wing would droop, if he had to fly along the road of love ; 
this message (love) does not travel as if on a zephyr. 

Whether a man be an Ayaz or a Mahmud, here (in love) he is a slave ; 
for love ties with the same string the foot of the slave and the freeman.^ 

1. Last night my moist eye caught fire from the warmth of my heart ; 
the lamp of my heart was burning until morning, to show you the way 
to me. 

2 . The power of thy beauty became perfectly known to me, when its 
fire fell on my heart and consumed me unknown to myself. 

0 Huzni, I sometimes smile at thy simplicity : thou hast become a 
lover, and yet expectest faithfulness from the beloved. 

Don’t cast loving eyes at me ; for I am a withered feeble plant, which 
cannot bear the full radiance of the life-consuming sun [of thy beauty]. 


Alas ! when I throw myself on the fire, the obstinate beloved has 
nothing else to say but “ Huzni, what is smoke like ? ” 

I hear, Huzni, that thou art anxious to be freed from love’s fetters. 
Heartless wretch, be off ; what dost thou know of the value of such a 
captivity ! 

To-day, like every other day, the simple-minded Huzni was content 
with thy false promises, and had to go. 

4. Qasim-i Kahi.^ 

He is known as Miyan Kali. He knew something of the ordinary 
sciences and lived quiet and content. He rarely mixed with people 
in high position. On account of his generous disposition, a few low 
men had gathered round him, for which reason well-meaning people who 
did not know the circumstances, often upbraided him. Partly from his 

* Ayaz was a slave of Mahmud of Ghazni, and is proverbial in the East forfaithfulno jn. 
There are several Masnawis entitled Mahmud o Ayaz. 

* Kdki, “ grassy,” is his takfmllus. Badd^oni (III, 172) say.s that his verses are crude 
and the ideas stolen from others ; but yet his poems are not without merit. He was well 
read in the exegesis of the Qur^an, in astronomy, mysticism, and the sciences which go by 
the name of kalam ; he wrote on music, and was clever in tdrikhs and riddles. He had 
visited several Shavkhs of renown, among them the great poet Jami (died a.h. 899) 
But he was a free-thinker and was fond of the company of wandering faqirs, prostitutes 
and sodomites. “ He also loved dogs, a habit which he may have contracted from Fayzi ” 
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own love of independence, partly from the indulgence of his Majesty, 
he counted himself among the disciples and often foretold future events. 


A low-minded man must be he who can lift up his hand for terrestrial 
goods in prayer to God’s throne. 

If lovers counted the hours spent in silent grief, their lives would 
appear to them longer than that of Khizr.^ 

Wherever thou goest, I follow thee like a shadow ; perhaps, in course 
of time, thou wilt by degrees cast a kind glance at me.^ 

1. When I saw even elephants attached to my beloved, I spent the coin 
of my life on the road of the elephant. 


wrote a Masnawi, entitled gul-afahan, a reply or jawab, to the Bostan, and completed 
a diwdn. An ode of his is mentioned in praise of Humayun and the Astrolabe. 

He is said to have died at the advanced age of 120 years. 

The Aiaahkada-yi Azar (Calcutta edition, p. 250) calls him “ Mirza Abu 'l-Qasim of 
Kabul ", and says that he was born in Turkistan, and brought up in Kabul. One of his 
ancestors paid his respects to Timur, accompanied the army of that conqueror, and 
settled at last in Turkistan. Kahi was well received by Humayun. 

The same work calls him a Gulistana Sayyid — a term not known to me. Hence, instead 
of “ Mirza " we should read “ Mir 

The Haft Iqlim has a lengthy note on Kahi. Amin of Kay (p. 512) says that Kahi’s 
name is Sayyid Najmu 'd-Diii Muhammad, his kunya being Abu '1-Qasini. When fifteen 
years old, he visited Jaiiii, and afterwards Hashimi of Kinnfin, who was called Shah 
Jahangir. He went via Bhakkar to Hindustan. Whatever he did, appeared awkward to 
others. Though well read, he was a pugilist, and would not mind fighting ten or even twenty 
at a time, and yet be victorious. No one excelled him in running. He followed no creed 
or doctrine, but did as the Khwajas do, whose formula is " hosh dar dam, nazar bar 
qudam, khalivat dar anjuman, safar dar wafan," “ Be careful in your speech ; look 
where j'ou set the foot ; withdraw from society ; travel when you are at home,” He was 
liberal to a fault, and squandered what he got. For an ode in praise of Akbar, in every 
verse of which the word /if, or elephant, was to occur (Abu ’1-Fazl has given three verses 
of it), Akbar gave him one lac of tankahs, and gave orders that he should get a present 
of one thousand rupees as often as he should come to court. He did not like this, and 
never went to court again. He lived long at Banaras, as he was fond of Bahadur Khan 
(No. 22). Subsequently, he lived at Agra, where he died. His grave was near 
the gate- — my MS. calls it t (?). He died on the 2nd Rabi<; It, 988. Fayzi’s 

tarikh (Ruba^i metre) : — ■ 

gives 2nd Rabi? If, 978, unless we read for Mawlana Qasim of Bukhara, a 

pupil of Kahi expressed the tarikh by the words : — 

Mulla Qdsim-i Kahi died," which gives 988. Fide also Iqbdliiama-yi Jahdngiri, 
p. 5 ; and above, p. 219. 

Abu 'I-Fazl calls him Miydit Kali. Miyankal {vide p, 615) is the name of the hills 
between Saniarqand and Bukhara. 

* Khizr is the “ Wandering Jew " of the East. 

“ A verse often quoted to tliis day in India. 
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2. Wherever I go I, like the elephant, throw dust on my head, imless 
I see my guide above my head. 

3. The elephant taming king is Jalal“ ’d-Din Muhammad Akbar, he 
who bestows golden elephants upon his poets. 

1. 0 friend, whose tongue speaks of knowledge divine, and whose 
heart ever withdraws the veil from the light of truth, 

2. Never cherish a thought of which thou oughtest to be asha,med, 
never utter a word for which thou wouldst have to ask God’s pardon. 

6. ^azali of Mashhad.* 

He was unrivalled in depth of understanding and sweetness of 
language, and was well acquainted with the noble thoughts of the Sufis. 

I heard a noise and started from a deep sleep, and stared — the awful 
night had not yet passed away — I fell again asleep.^ 

Beauty leads to fame, and love to UTetchedness. Why then do you 
speak of the cruelties of the sweetheart and the faults of the miserable 
lover ? 

Since either acceptance or exclusion awaits all in the world to come, 
take care not to blame anyone ; for this is blameworthy. 


* Bada*'oni (III, 170) says that Chazall fled from Iran to the Dakhin, because people 
wished to kill him for his heretical opinions. He was called by Khan Zanian (No. 13, 
p, 335) to Jaunpur, where he lived for a long time. He afterwards went to court, and was 
much liked by Akbar, who conferred upon him the title of Malik* ’sh-Shu<iara. 
He accompanied the emperor in the Gujrat war, and died suddenly on the 27th 
Rajab, 980. At Akbar’s orders, he was buried at Sarkach, near Ahmadabad. Fayzi's 
clever tarikh on his death is jUrua, a.ap aa,., “ the jcar OSO." At his death he left 
a fortune of 20 lacs of rupees. 

The Mir^dt V-^Alavi mentions two books written by him, entitled A.^rdr-i Maklilm 
and Rashahdt* 'l-hayat, to which the //«/< /qlim adds a third, the Uir^'dl* ‘l-Kdtftidt. 
Bada^oni and the MlA'Cil e.stiniate his verses at 40 to .SO.OOO ; the Hiifl Iqlltn at 70,(X)0 ; 
the Tabaqdt Akbari, at 100,000. The Atashkada-yi Azar (p. 122) says that he wrote 
sixteen books containing 4,000 verses, and that he fled from Persia during the reign of 
Tahmasp-i Safawi. Vide Sprengcr’s Catalogue, pp. 01, 141, where particulars will be 
found regarding Ohazall's works, Sprenger calls him flbazzdli, an iiiiusua! form, even if 
the metre of some of his ghazals should prove the double z. 

Badd^oni relates a story that Khan Zaman sent him one thousand rupees to the 
Dakhin with a couplet, for which vide Bad. Ill, 170, wiierc the l^ud refers to the c in 
(jhazdli's name, because ^stands for 1,000. 

The Ilaj! Iqlim mentions another ( Uiazali. 

’ Thi.s IS to 1)0 understood in a mystie sense. Wvb:Auin (111, 171) .says that he had 
not found this verse in (lliazall's Dlwan. 
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1. 0 Ghazall, I shun a friend who pronounces my actions to be good, 
though they are bad. 

2. I like a simple friend, who holds my faults like a looking-glass 
before my face. 

1. In love no rank, no reputation, no science, no wisdom, no genea- 
logical tree is required. 

2. For such a thing as love is, a man must possess something peculiar : 
the sweetheart is jealous — he must possess decorum. 


1. The king says, “My cash is my treasure.” The Sufi says, “My 
tattered garment is my woollen stuff.” 

2. The lover says, “ My grief is my old friend.” I and my heart 
alone know what is within my breast. 


1. If thy heart, whilst in the Ka*'ba, wanders after something else, 
thy worship is wicked, and the Ka'^ba is lowered to a cloister. 

2. And if thy heart rests in God, whilst thou art in a tavern, thou 
mayest drink wine, and yet be blessed in the life to come. 

6. ‘'U'rfi of Shiraz.^ 

The forehead of his diction shines with decorum, and possesses a 
pecuhar grace. Self -admiration led him to vanity, and made him speak 
lightly of the older classics. The bud of his merits withered away before 
it could develop itself. 


* The Ma*'d^ir-i BahXmi (MS. .4.«. Soc.. Bengal, p. 537) says that <;UrfI’3 name was 
Khwaja Sayyidi (_,a^)Muharnmad. Thetakhallus <:Urfi has a reference to the occupation 
of his father, who as Daro^a to the Magistrate of Shiraz had to look after Sharli&nd <I Urfi 
matters. He went by sea to the Dakhin, where, according to the Haft Iqlim his talent 
was not recognized ; he therefore went to Fathpur Sikri, where Hakim CAbu '1-Fath 
of Gilan fNo. 112) took an interest in him. When the Hakim died. <:Urfi became 
an attendant on <;Abd‘' 'r-Rahim Khan Khanan, and was also introduced at court. He 
died at Labor, in Shawwal, a,k. 999, according to the Hafl Iqlim and several MSS. of the 
Tabaqdt , of dysentery {ts-hdl). He bequeathed his papers to his patron, in all about 14,000 
verses, which at the Khan Khanan's order were arranged by Siraja of Isfahan. He was 
at his death only thirty -six years old. Tlie body was nearly thirty years later taken 
away by the poet Sabir of Isfahan and buried in holy ground at Najaf (Sar^ush). 
His earlj' death, in accordance with an idea still current in the East, was ascribed to the 
abu.se he had heaped on the ancients ; hence also the tdrikh of his death — 

“ <rUrfi, thou didst die young/’ The first edition of his poetical works contained 26 
Qa^Tdas, 270 Ghazals, 700 Qit^as and Ruba^ils ; vide also Sprenger's Catalogue, p. 529. 

The Tazkira by <;AIi Quit Khan-i DaghistanI calls 9Urfi Jamal" Sd-Din, audsays that 
he was much liked by Prince Salim towards whom <rUrfi’s attachment w'as of a criminal 
nature, and that he had been poisoned by people that envied him. 

^Urfl was a man of high talent ; but he was disliked for his vanity. Bada^onl says 
(III, 285), “ His poems sell in all bazaars, unlike those of FAy^X, who spent the revenue of 
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Cling to the hem of a heart which saddens at the plaintive voice of 
the nightingale ; for that heart knows something. 


If someone cast a doubt on the loftiness of the cypress, I melt away 
from envy ; for loftiness is so desirable that even a doubtful mention 
of it creates envy. 

He who is intimate with the morning zephyr, knows that the scent 
of the .Tasmin remains notwithstanding the appearance of chill autumn. 


My wounded heart cannot endure a healing balm ; my turban’s fold 
cannot endure the shadow of a blooming rose. 


1. It is incumbent on me, when in society, to talk low ; for the 
sensible people, in society are stupid, and I speak but Arabic. 

2. Remain within the boundary of thy ignorance, unless you be a 
Plato ; an intermediate position is mirage and raving thirst. 


Do not say that those who sing of love are silent ; their song is 
too fine, and the audience have cotton in their ears. 


The more I exert myself, the more I come into trouble ; if I am calm, 
the ocean’s centre is at the shore. 


There is some hope that people will pardon the strange ways of *'UrfI 
for the homeliness of his well-known poems. 


his jagir in getting copies made of his verses ; but jet no one had a copy of them, unless 
it was a present made by Fayzi.” Hakim jjaziq (vide under 205) preferred CUrfi's ghazals 
to his odes. His Masnawl, 'l-Akbc.r, is often wrongly called 'l-Afkar. 

One day <:Urfi called on Fayzi, whom he found surrounded by his dogs, and asked 
him to tell him the names of “ the well-bied children of his family ". Fayzi replied. “ Their 
names are Sar/I” (i.e., well known). Mwbd'ak (God bless us), rejoined <;XJrfi, to the 
intense disgust of Fayzi, whose father’s name w^as Mubarak. 

Sprenger (Catalogue, p. 126) states on the authority of the Tazkira Hamesha-Bahar 
that <;tJrfi’s name was Kliwaja .Saydi (jA^), a mistake for Sayyidl. The Atashkada also 
gives the name only half correctly, Sayyid Muhammad. Taqi's note (loc. cit., p. 37) is 
wrong in the dates. 

There exist several lithographs of CUrfi's Odes. The Calcutta printed edition of 
A.H. 1254 contains a Commentary by Ahmad ibn-i <:Abd“ T-Raljim (author of the Arabic 
Dictionary Muntahal Arab) of Safipur. 
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No one has yet come into the world that can bear the grief of love ; 
for every one has through love lost the colour of his face and turned pale. 


0 ‘JUrfi, live with good and wicked men in such a manner, that 
Muhammadans may wash thee (after thy death) in Zamzam water, and 
Hindus may burn thee. 


If thou wishes! to see thy faults clearly, he for a moment in ambush 
for thyself, as if thou didst not know thyself. 


•JUrfl has done well to stand quietly before a closed door, which no 
one would open. He did not knock at another door. 


To pine for the arrival of young spring shows narrowness of mind in 
me ; for there are hundreds of pleasures on the heap of rubbish in the 
backyard, which are not met with in a rose garden. 


My heart is sinking as the colour on ZalyJAa’s cheek when she saw 
herself alone ; and my grief has become the talk of the market like the 
suspicion cast on Yusuf. 


1. On the day when all shall give an account of their deeds, and 
when the virtues of both Shaykh and Brahman shall be scrutinized, 

2. Not a grain shall be taken of that which thou hast reaped, but a 
harvest shall be demanded of that which thou hast not sown. 


1. 0 thou who hast experienced happiness and trouble from good and 
bad events, and who art in consequence full of thanks and sometimes 
full of complaints, 

2. Do not take high ground, so that thy efforts may not be in vain ; 
be rather (yielding) like grass that stands in the way of the wind, or like 
a bundle of grass which others carry off on their shoulders. 


1. 0 ‘■Urfl, for what reason is thy heart so joyful ? Is it for the few 
verses which thou hast left behind ? 

2. Alas ! thou losest even that which thou leaves! behind as some- 
thing once belonging to thee. Thou oughtest to have taken it with thee ; 
but hast thou taken it with thee ? 
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7. Mayli of Hirat. 

His name was Mirza Quli.^ He was of Turkish extraction, and lived 
in the society of gay people. 

Since I have become famous through my love, I shun all whom I see ; 
for I am afraid lest my going to anyone might put thee into his thoughts. 

I die and feel pity for such as remain alive ; for thou art accustomed 
to commit such cruelties as thou hast done to me. 


1. My heart derived so much pleasure from seeing thee, that fate — 
God forbid, that it should think of revenge. 

2. Thou art neither a friend nor a stranger to me ; what name is 
man to give to such a relation ? 

Thou knowest that love to thee does not pass away with the lives 
of thy lovers ; for thou passest by the tombs of those whom thy love 
slew, and yet thou behavest coquettishly. 

When thou biddest me go, cast one glance upon me ; for from 
carefulness people tie a string to the foot of a bird, even if it be so 
tame as to eat from the hand. 


My last breath is at hand ! O enemy, let me have him (the lovely 
boy) but for a moment, so that with thousands of pangs I may restore 
him to thee. 


1. I promised myself that I would be patient, and did not go to 
him (the boy) ; I had hopes to be content with loneliness. 

2. But the woe of separation kills me, and whispers every moment 
to me, “ This is the punishment of him who puts confidence in his 
patience.” 


* The Nafa'^is mentions 979 and TaqI 983, eis the year in which Mayli came to India 
(Sprenger, Catalogue, pp. 43, 54). The Alashkada sa,ys, he was brought up in Mashhad. 
According to Dag^istiinT. he belonged to the Jalayr clan, lived under Tahmasp, and was 
in the service of Sultan Ibrahim Mirza, after whose death he went to India. The Tabaqat-i 
Akharl says that he was in the service of Nawrang Khan (pp. 334, 528) ; and Bada^oni 
adds that his patron for some suspicion ordered him to be poison^. He was in Malwa 
when he was killed. 

He is much praised for his poetry ; the author of the Atashkada says that he was one 
of his favourite poets. 
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1. Thy clients have no cause to ask thee for anything ; for every 
one of them has from a beggar become a Croesus in wealth. 

2 . But thou findest such a pleasure in granting the prayers of beggars, 
that they make requests to thee by way of flattery. 

8. Ja'Jfar Beg of Qazwin. 

He is a man of profoimd thought, has learnt a good deal, and describes 
very well the events of past ages. As an accountant he is unrivalled. From 
his knowledge of human nature he leans to mirth and is fond of jokes. 
He was so fortunate to obtain the title of Asaf Khan, and was admitted 
as a disciple of his Majesty. 

1 am jealous of the zephyr, but I gladden my heart with the thought 
that this is a rose garden, and no one can close the door in the face of 
the wind. 


When the town could not contain the sorrows of my heart, I thought 
that the open country was created for my heart. 

I am prepared for another interview to-night ; for I have patched 
up my torn, torn heart. 

It is the fault of my love that he [the lovely boy] is an enemy. What 
is love worth, if it makes no impression ? 

I admire the insight of my heart for its familiarity with beauties whose 
ways are so strange. 

He came and made me confused ; but he did not remain long enough 
for me to introduce my heart to consolation. 

As I am entirely at fault, do not threaten me with revenge ; for 
the pleasure of taking revenge on thee makes me bid my fault defiance. 

1. Dost thou show me thy face so boldly. Happiness ? AVait a moment, 
that I may announce my love-grief. 

^ His biography was given above. No. 98. Vide also Iqbdlndma-yi Jahdngin, 
p. 5 ; Dabistdn, p. 387. His takhallus was.Ta^far, as inav be seen from Abu 'l-Fazl's extracts. 

The Masnawi by Ja<?far mentioned by Sprenger (Catalogue, p. 444) may belong to 
Mirza Zayn“ 'l-<? Abidin, regarding whom vide above, p. 453, and Sprenger, ioc. cit., p. 120, 
where for 1212 read a.h. 1021. 
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2. Ja‘’far came to-day so broken-hearted to thy house, that the hearts 
of the stones burnt on seeing his extraordinary condition. 

1. Whoever has been in thy company for a night, is the companion 
of my sad fate. 

2. Ja^'far has found the road to the street of the sweetheart so difficuit, 
that he can no more rise to his feet. 


The morning aephyr, I think, wafts to me the scent of a certain 
sweetheart, because Jacob keeps his closed eye turned towards a caravan.^ 

A new rose must have opened out in the garden ; for last night the 
nightingale did not go asleep till the morning. 

9. Khwaja Husayn of Marw.^ 

He possessed many excellent qualities, and sold his encomiums at a 
high price. He lived at the Court of Humayun, and was also during this 
reign highly favoured. 

1. The realms of speech are in my possession, the banker of speech is 
the jeweller of my pearl strings. 

2. Creation’s preface is a sheet of my book, the secrets of both worlds 
are in the nib of my pen. 

10. Hayati of Gilan.® 

A stream from the ocean of thought passes by his house ; correctness 
and equity are visible on his forehead. Serenity and truth are in him 
united ; he is free from the bad qualities of poets. 


^ Jacob had become blind from weeping over the loss of Joseph. One day he smelled 
the scent of Joseph s coat, which a messenger was bringing to Egypt. When the coat was 
applied to his eyes, he recovered his sight. 

2 I^waja HusaNTi was a pupil of Mawland 9lsam« ’d-Din Ibrahim and the renowmed 
Ibn Hajar of Makkah {Haft hjlim). Abu 'I-Fazl’s remark that he sold his encomiums at a 
high price seems to refer to Hosayn 's Odes on tlie birth of Jahangir and Prince Murad, 
given in full by Bada^onl (li, pp. 120, 132) for which the Khwaia got two lacs of tankas 
The odes are peculiar, as each hemi.stich is a chronogram. 

3 The Ma^a.<iir-i Ralunti says that Mulla Hayatt was born at Rasht in Gilan and 

belonged to the admizd<la(jdn, i.e., common people of the place. To better his circum- 
stances. he went to India, was introduced by Hakim Abu '1-Fath-i Gilani (Xo. 112) 
at Court, got a jagir, and was liked by Akbar. He joined the Khan Khanan in the Dalikin 
wars, and remained in his service, living clueily at Rurhanpur w^here he built a villa and 
a mosque, w'hich. according to the v\as called Masjid-i Mulld HayCiti. 

He was still alive in 1024, when the Ma^d-\ir-i Rakhni was composed. 

The T abaqdt and Badn^onl praise his poems, and say that he belonged to the ahl-i 
ydrdn-i dardtnanddn. i.e., he was a man of feeling and sympathy. Sprenger (Catalogue, 
p. 58) translates thi^, “ He was a friend of Dardmand." 
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1. Whenever you speak, watch yourself ; repentance follows every 
word which gladdens no heart. 

2. You do not require the swift wing of a bird ; but since fortune is 
so, borrow the foot of the ant and flee. 

A love-sick man is so entangled in his grief, that ev'en the wish of 
getting rid of it does him harm. 


Whatever you see is, in some way or other, a highway robber. I 
know no man that has not been waylaid. 


1. This is the thoroughfare of love, it is no open market ; keep your 
bps closed, no talk is required. 

2. I, too, have been among the heathens, but have seen no waist 
worthy of the sacred thread. 

3. Covetous people are, from covetousness, each other’s enemies ; 
in friendship alone there are no rivals. 


1. Let every thorn which people sow in thy road, bloom in the lustre 
of thy smiles. 

2. Say nothing, and heal the wound of the heart with poisoned arrows. 


1. My love makes me delay over everything, even if it were a scent 
in the house, or a colour in the bazaar. 

2. Thou knowest what people call me — “ mad from shame, and 
dejected from baseness.” 


Since everything which I mended has broken again, my heart has 
gone altogether from trying to patch it. 


1. I suffer thy cruelties and die ; perhaps I thus complete my 
faithfulness. 

2. Thou canst not deprive me of the means of union with thee, unless 
thou shuttest the zephyr in a box.' 


This turf and this field have a tinge of madness ; insanity and drunken- 
ness liave to-day a good omen. 


^ Because the zephyr wafts the breath of the beloved boy to the poet. 
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1. Love-grief is followed by an increase of sorrow, the desire to meet 
him is followed by bloody tears. 

2. Neither the one nor the other, however, is the means of attaining 
love’s perfection ; be sound in mind, or else completely mad. 

1. I am neither as high as the Pleiades, nor as low as the abyss ; I 
neither cherish the old grief, nor do I possess a new thought. 

2. If I am not the wailing nightingale, there is yet this excellence 
left, I am the moth and am pledged to the flame.^ 


1. I am the heart-grief of my dark nights, I am the misfortune of 
the day of my fate. 

2. Perhaps I may go a step back to myself ; it is a long time that 
I have been waiting for myself. 

11. Shikebi of Ispahan. 

He possesses taste and writes w'ell. He is acquainted with chronology 
and the ordinary sciences ; and the purity of his nature led him to 
philosophical independence.^ 


I have lived through nights of lonely sorrow, and am still alive ; 
I had no idea of the tenaciousness of my life. 


^ The love of the moth for the candle seems to be a very ancient idea. Psalm xxxix, 
1 1, Thou rebukest man and causest his delight to vanish as the moth vanishes in its delight, 
viz,, the tire, where the wor<l Kkamo<l seems to have been purposely chosen to allude to 
the love of the moth. The passage in Sa^^di's preface to the Gulistan : — 

“ The lovers are killed b\ the beloved, no voice rises from the killed ones — is also 
an allusion to the love of the moth. 

- The Bahunt that Mullil Shikebi was theson of Zahlr^ ’d-DIn^Abd" 'llah 

ImamI of Isfahan. He studied under Amir Taqiy»‘ 'cl-DTn Muhammad of Shiraz, bui left 
his native town for Hirat when young, and became acquainted with the poets Sana^i, 
31ayli, and ^Vali Dasht Bayazl. When he was well known as a poet, he returned for a 
short time to Shiraz, alter which he went to India, and became the constant attendant 
of the Khan Khanan. 

The says that later he fell out with his patron, and went from the 

Dakhin to Agra, where Mahabat Khan introtluced him at court. He a.-^ked for permission 
to return to Iran : but Jahangli would not let him go. and appointed him Sadr ol Dihii. 
He died there at the age of sxxty-.'.even. in 1023, thebb/'^of ins death being 
Another Chronogram, gives only 1022. For his Saqlniima, <iAb(h‘ ‘r-llahlm 

gave him Is.OOtl, or, arcording to the flaft ItjlTin. 10,000 rupees as a present. He WTOte 
several other poeln^ in praise of his patron. The l-Tmarn mentions a .Ma'-nawi 

i*n the conquest ot Thatha. (a.h. 90b-lO»)0), tor w'hich Jani Beg and ^Abd'' ’r-Ralum 
gave him one thousand A-shrafb. 1 do not know whether this Ma-nawl is the same as the 
Ma-nawi written by Shikebi in the Khusraw Shiriii metre. [The As So* . of Bengal has 
a MS. of the Kulliydt-l Sand,! in >Shikfbrs handwriting. — Ji ] 
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Grief, not mirtli, is my ware, ^^^ly dost thou wish to know its price ? 
I know that thou wilt not buy it, and that I shall not sell it. 


On account of the jealousy of the watcher I had resolved to stay 
away from thy feast. I was deceived by my bad luck and called it jealousy, 
and sta 3 ^ed away. 

0 God, bestow upon my wares a market from the unseen world ! I 
would sell my heart for a single interview ; vouchsafe a buyer ! 


Thou art warm with my love ; and in order to keep off bad omens, 
I sit over the fire, and bmn myself as wild rue.^ 


I uprooted my heart from my being, but the burden of my heart did 
not leave my being. I severed my head from my bodj', but my shoulders 
did not leave my collar. 

1. To-day, when the cup of union with thee is full to the brim I see 
Xeglect sharpen the sword, in order to kill me. 

2. Thou dost not dwell in my heart and hast girded th\^ loins with 
hatred towards me — ruin upon the house which raises enemies ! 


1 . The plaintive song of m\' bird [heart] turns the cage to a rosebed ; 
the sigh of the heart in which thou art, turns to a rosebed. 

2. When thj^ beauty shines forth, covetousness also is love ; straw, 
when going up in flames, tirrns to a rosebed. 


1 . Happ^" are we if we come to thee, through thee ; like blind men 
we search for thee, through thee. 

2. Increase thy cruelties till the teuaciousness of my hfe takes revenge 
on me, and thy cold heart on thee. 


1. The world is a game, the winning of which is a loss ; plajdng 
cleverly consists in being satisfied with a low throw. 

2. This earthly life is like a couple of dice — j'ou take them up, in 
order to throw them down again. 


' Sipand. People even nowadays put the seeds of wild rue on heated iron plates. 
The smoke is said to drive away evil spirits. Vide p. 146, note 1. 
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12. Anisi Shamlu.^ 

His real name is Yol Quli. He is a man of a liapp}^ heart and of pure 
manners ; he is brave and sincere. 

In seeking after thee, a condition is put upon us miserable lovers, 
viz., that omr feet remain unacquainted with the hems of our garments.* 

It is possible to travel along this road, even when one hghtning only 
flashes. We blind lovers are looking for the ray of thy lamp. 

If I remain restless even after my death, it is no wonder ; for toil 
undergone during the day makes the sleep of the night restless. 

1. How can the thought of thy love end \vith my death ? for love is 
not like wine, which flows from the vessel when it is broken. 

2. The lover would not snatch his life from the hand of death though 
he could. "Why should the owner of the harvest take the grain from 
the ant 1 


1. The rosebed of time does not contain a songster like me, and yet 
it is from the corner of my cage that I have continually to sing. 

2. In order satisfactorily to settle my fortune, I spent a life in hard 
work ; but Vv'ith all my mastership I have not been able to draw silk 
from reeds. 


The nature of love resembles that of the magnet ; for love first 
attracts the shaft, in order to wound the heart when it wishes to get rid 
of the point. 


^ The RahJml says that Yol Quli Bej? Ix'loni^ed to the diKtinsui'^hed clan 

of the Shanilu Turkman^. He was a good soldier, and served as librarian to <^A!i QuU 
Khan Shamlu. tiie PerMan governor of Hirat, where he made the acquaintance of 8hikcbi 
and MahwI. He wrote at first under the takhnlhis of .irdii ; but the Persian prince Sultan 
Ibrahim MIrza gave him the name of AiiKI, under which he is known in literature. Wlien 
Hirat was conquered by ^Abd'* 'ilah Khan king of Turkistan and Mawara 'ii-nahr, 
AnKi was captured by an Uzbak soldier and earned off to Mawara bi-nahr. He then 
went to India, and entered the service of Mirza. <?Alxl« r-KaliTm Khan Khaniln. wlio made 
him his Mir <^Arz. and later his Mir Bakli^hT. He distinguished hinivejf by his intrepidity 
in the war with .Suhay!-i Habsh! (p. 3.30). His mdirary fluties allowed him little leisure 
for poetry. He died at Burhaiipur in 1014-. There exists a Ma->nawl by him in the Khu>iaw- 
Shlrln metre, also a Diwan. and_ several Qasidas in praise of the Khan Khan.in. 

The Calcutta editi(»n of the J/as/iAvtd/i-yi .•ico'r(p. 10) calls liim wrongly <^AIi Quli Beg, 
and his Hirat patron <?Ali XaqI Khan, after whose death he is said to have gone to India. 

- i.e., our garments are always tucked up (Arab. tuKknnr), a-y Orientals do wlien walking 
quickly. A lover finds no rest. 
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May God preserve all men from fading into my circumstances ! for 
my sufferings keep the rose from smiling and the nightingale from 
singing. 

Love has disposed of me, but I do not yet know who the buyer is, 
and what the price is. 

AnIsT drinks the blood of his heart, and yet the vessel is never empty ; 
it seems as if, at the banquet of love’s grief, the red wine rises from 
the bottom of the goblet. 

1. I am intoxicated with love, do not bring me ndne ; throw me into 
the fire, do not bring me water. 

2. Whether I complain or utter reproaches, I address him alone, do 
not answer me ! 

1. I went away, in order to walk a few steps on the path of destruc- 
tion, and to tear a few ties that bind me to e.xistence. 

2. I will spend a few days without companions, and will pass a few 
nights without a lamp till morning make its appearance. 

1. 0 heart, beware ! 0 heart, beware ! Thus should it be ; the hand 
of asking ought to be within the sleeve.* 

2. 0 that I could but once catch a certain object ! the hunter is for 
ever in the ambush. 


13. Naziri of Nishapur.^ 

He possesses poetical talent, and the garden of thought has a door 
open for him. Outwardly he is a good man ; but he also devises plans 
for the architecture of the heart. 

Every place, whether nice or not, appears pleasant to me ; 1 either 
rejoice in my sweetheart, or grieve for him. 


' The heart should not ask. but patir-iitiv love, 

’ Muhammad Husayn Na-iri of Xishapur left Ins home tor Kishan, where he cn;.aged 
in poetical contests (musha^ara) with several poets as faliml, Hatim. etc. He then 
went to India where he found a patron in Mliza <;.A.lid'‘ 'r-Ralimin Kh.ln Kliaiiaii. In 
1012, he went to Makkah on a pilgrimage, after wliich he is said to have tiecoiiie very 
pious. On his return to Indi.i, he lived at Ahmadubad in Oiijrat, where he died in 1022. 
The Tuziih (p. 9i) says : — “ 1 [Jahangir] had eallcil KarirT of Nishapur to court. He is 
well known for his poem.s and poetical genius, and lives [end of 1019] in Gujrat where he 
is a merchant. He now came and presented me with an encomium in imitation of a Qasida 
by Anwari. I gave him one thousand rupees, a horse and a dress of honour.” Tlio 
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If thou destroyest the ware of my heart, the loss is for once ; whilst 
to me it would be the loss of world and faith. 


If thou wilt not put my cage below the rose-tree, put it in a place 
where the meadow hears my plaint. 


It is from kindness that he [the beautiful boy] favours me, not from 
love ; I can distinguish between friendship and politeness. 


It is a generation that I have been girding my waist in thy service, 
and what am I worth 1 I must have become a Brahman, so often have 
I put on the badge (the thread). 


Thy blood is worth nothing, Nazirl, be silent ! Suffice it that he who 
slew thee, has no claim against thee. 


I am costly and there are no buyers ; I am a loss to myself, and am 
yet the ornament of the bazaar. 


The impression which my sorrow' makes upon him consists in depriving 
his heart of all sympathy ; and the peculiar consequence of my reminding 
him of my love is that he forgets it. 


Like a -watch-dog I lie at his threshold ; but I gnaw the whole night 
at my collar and think of chasing him, not of watching him. 


Eahiml says that Xaziri was a skilful goldsmith ; and that he died, after having 
seen his patron in Agra in 1022, af AhmadabM, where he lies buried in a mosque which 
he had built near his house. According to the he gave what he had to 

his friends and the poor. How esteemed he was as a poet may be seen from a couplet 
by the great Persian poet Sa^db, quoted by Daghistam : — 

0 Sdyib, ivhat dost thou think ? Canst thou become like Naziri ? 

^ Urfi even does not approach Nazirl in genius. 

TheTarikh of Nazlri’s death lies in thehemijstich ‘‘ Azdunyd raft Hassan^ 'l-^Ajamydh! " 
“ The Hassan of Persia has gone from this world, alas ! m allusion to the famous 
Arabian poet Hassan. This gives a.h. 1022 ; the other Idrikh, given by Da^istam, 
markiz-i dd^ira-yi hazm kayi ast. “ where is the centre of the Circle of conviviality/’ only 
gives 1021, unless we count the hamzah in as one, which is occasionally done in 
tdrikhs. Daghistani also mentions a poet SawM of Onjrat a pious man, who was in 
Naziri s service. On the death of his master, he guarded iiis tomb, and died in a.h. 1031. 
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1. From carelessness of thought I transformed a heart, by the purity 
of which Ka‘’ba swore, into a Farangi Church. 

2. The simoom of the field of love possesses so inebriating a power, 
that the lame wanderer thinks it sublime transport to travel on such 
a road. 

3. The ship of love alone is a true resting-place ; step out of it, and 
thou art surrounded by the stormy sea and its monsters. 

4. Tell me which song makes the greatest impression on thy heart, 
so that I may utter my plaint in the same melody. 

14. Darwish Bahram.^ 

He is of Turkish extraction and belongs to the Eiyat tribe. The 
prophet Khizr appeared to him, and a divine fight filled him. He renoimced 
the world and became a water-carrier. 


1. I have broken the foimdation of austerity, to see what would 
come of it ; I have been sitting in the bazaar of ignominy [love], to see 
what would come of it. 

2. I have wickedly spent a lifetime in the street of the hermits ; 
now I am a profligate, a wine-bibber, a drunkard, to see that will come 
of it. 

3. People have sometimes counted me among the pious, some- 
times among the licentious ; whatever they call me I am, to see what will 
come of it. 


15. Sayrafi [Sarfi] of Kashmir.^ 

His name is Shaykh Ya'^qub. He is well acquainted with aU branches 
of poetry and with various sciences. He knows well the excellent writings 
of Ibn •'Arab, has travelled a good deal, and has thus become acquainted 
with many saints. He obtained higher knowledge under Shaykh Husayn 
of Khwarazm. and received from him permission to guide others. 


^ Bahram's takhallus is Saqqa, i.e., water-carrier. This occupation is often chosen by 
those who are favoured with a sight of the Prophet ^izr (Elias). Khizr generally appears 
as an old man dressed in green (in allusion to the meaning of the name in Arabic or to 
his functions as spring deity). 

The Bayat tribe is a Turkish tribe scattered over Azarbayjan, Erivan, Fto, 

and Nishapur, 

Bahram is worshipped as a saint. His mausoleum is in Bardwan near Calcutta. 
Regarding the poet himself and the l^ends connected with him, vide my “ Arabic and 
Persian Inscriptions,” Jojcrnal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1S71. pt. i, pp. 251 to 255. 

* Shaykh Husayn of Khwarazm. Ya^qub's teacher, was a pupil of Muhammad A^Tzam 
Haji, and died in Syria in 95G or 958. 

ShayHi Ya<;qub also studied in Makkah foralongtime under the renowned Ibn llajar. 
the great teacher of the Hadis, and then came to India, where he was held in high esteem 

41 
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He stole from my heart all patience, and then took the whole mad 
heart itself ; my thief stole the house with its whole furniture. 

The weakness of the boy has brought the love-sick man into a strange 
position ; from weakness he can no longer hear the weight of recovery. 

16. Sabhhi, the Cha^tai.^ 

He was bom in Kabul. Once he slept in the bedroom of Anur 
Khusraw. when the shining figure of an old man with a stafi in his hand 
awoke him and ordered him to compose a poem. As he had no power of 
doing so, he took the whole for a vision, and lay down in another place ; 
but the same figure woke him up, and repeated the order. The first 
verse that he uttered is the following ; — 

When I am far from thee, my tears turn gradually into an ocean. 
Come and see, enter the ship of my eye, and make a trip on the ocean.* 

My sweetheart saw the scroll of my faith, and burnt my sad heart, 
so that no one afterwards might read its contents.® 


1. I have no need to explain him my condition ; for my heart, if 
really burning, will leave a trace behind. 

2. Weakness has overpowered me, and my heart has sunk under its 
sorrow. Who shall now inform him of my wretched state 1 


as a learned man and a poet. He was liked by Humayun and by Akbar, and was an 
intimate friend of the historian Bada^onl. His death took place on the 12th ZI Qa<;da, 
1003, and Bada'^oni found as tankh the words Shay^-i umam bud, “ he was the Shayj* 
of nations.” A complete Khamsa, a treatise on the Mu^ammd, or riddle, and numerous 
Sufistio Ruba^is with a commentary, are said to have been written by him. A short time 
before his death, he had nearly finished a large commentary to the Qur^an, and had 
just received permission from Akbar to return to Kashmir, when he died. Vide above, 
p. 191, and under the poets. 

His takhallus is variously given as myrafl and .jar/i. The latter seems the correct 
form, to judge from the metre of one of his verses preserved by Bada'’oni (III, 148) 
Both words occur as taJAallu-^ ; thus there was a Qa/i Sayrafi, encomiast of Firuz 
Shah. Vide also poet No. 21. 

' Sabuhl means “ a man that drinks wine in the morning ”, The real name of the 
poet is not given in the Taziras to which I have access. Bada*^oni savs that he lived an 
easy, unrestrained life ; and the Mir^at" ’l-^Alani calls him a rind (profligate). He died 
at Agra in 973, and Fayzl found as tari^ the words .Iji ^ “ Sabuhi, the wine- 

bibber.” Daghistan! says, he was from Samarkand, and the'Atashkada calls him “ Badakh- 
shani ”, but says that he is known as Huratvi, or from Hirat. 

2 The verse, notwithstanding the vision, is stolen ; vide Bada^oni, HI, 180, under 
Atashi. 

2 If this verse, too, was uttered at the time he had the vision, he stole thought and 
words from Asafi, Jtoii’s pupil, who has a verse : — 

b ui!}^ er* 3* lb Jj 

1 j ai.^ t A* 
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17. Mushfiql of Buldiara.^ 

I went to his street, and whilst I was there, a thorn entered deep into 
the foot of my heart. Thanks be to God that I have now a reason for 
staying in it ! 

1. Hindustan is a field of sugar-cane, its parrots are sugar-sellers, 

2. Its flies are like the darlings of the country, wearing the chira 
and the talcauchiya.^ 


18. Salihi.® 

His name is Muhammad Mirak. He traces his descent from Nizam^ 
T-Mulk of Tiis. 

Men without feeling tell me to use my hand and catch hold of his 
garment. If I had a hand [i.e., if I had the opportunity], I would tear 
my collar to pieces. 

There are many reasons why I should be dead, and yet I am alive. 
0 grief ! thy forbearance has made me quite ashamed of myseK. 

* Bada^oni (III, 328) says that he was originally from Marw, and came twice to India. 
For his Qasidas, some called him “ the Salman of the age ” ; and Daghistani says that 
under <rAbd“ 'llah Khan he was Malik ’sk-shudra. According to the Haft Iqlim, he was 
bom and died at Bukhara. Sprenger (Catalogue, p. 508) says, he was born in 945, and his 
second Diwan was collected in 983. From the Akbarndma (Lucknow edition. III, p. 203) 
we see that Mushfiqi was presented to Akbar at Pak Patan in the end of 985. He died in 
994 (Vambery’s Bokhara, p. 301). 

* This verse is a parody on the well-known Ghazal, which Hafiz sent from Shiraz 
to Sultan Ghiyas of Bengal (Metre Muzari). 

. V . S AaS |,, C . t 

Ju ^ ,t, .m 

The parrots of Ind, will learn to enjoy sweets. 

When this Persian sugar (the poem) reaches Bengal. 

Abu 'l-Fazl has meddled with Mushfiqi’s verse : for the Haft Jqlim gives instead of 
nekd^dn-i diydr the words hinduj’dn-i siydh ; hence the verse is “ India’s flies are (black) 
like the black Indians, wearing like them a big turban (chira) and a takauchiya ”. This 
means, of course, that the Indians are like flies. The takauchiya was described above on 
p. 94 ; the big head of a fly looks like a turban, and its straight wings like the straight 
Indian coat (chapkan). It may be that Abu ’l-Fazl substituted the words neku*'dn-i diydr, 
the “ dear ones of the country ", with a satirical reference to the “ learned whom he 
always calls jy , j “ turban- wearing empty-headed”, in which case we 

would have to translate " the simpletons of the country ’’. 

The verso is better given by- Badd^oni (III, 329). 

’ BadcA’onl calls him" Hirawi ’’ (from Hirat), and says that he was employed at court 
as <i Munshi. He was a good penman. After his return to his country-, he died. The 
Atashkada .=ays that he was a descendant of Khwaja lAbdu ’Hah Marwarid Kirmani, 
and that his family had always been employed by- kings. 

Sprenger (Catalogue, p. 50) calls him wrongly Muhammad Mir Beg. The Atashkada 
and the JISS. have Muhammad Mirak ; and thus also his name occurs in the Ma’idtar-i 
Babimi. 
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I told him [the beautiful boy] my grief, he paid no heed. Oh, did you 
ever see such misery ! I wept, he laughed — Oh, did you ever see such 
contempt ! 

My life is in his hand. It is quite clear, Salih, that even the falcon 
Death sits tame on his hand. 

19. Mazhari of Kashmir.^ 

He made poems from his early youth, and lived long in ‘’Iraq. From 
living together with good people, he acquired excellent habits. 

1 . I cannot understand the secret of Salma’s beauty ; for the more 
you behold it, the greater becomes your desire. 

2. IVhat friendly look lay in Layli’s eyes, that Majnun shut his eyes 
to friends and strangers 1 

I admire the looking-glass which reflects my sweetheart standing on 
a flower-bed,* although he is inside his house. 


The good fortune of thy beauty has caused thy affairs to prosper ; 
else thou wouldst not have known how to manage matters successfully. 


1. Like a tail I follow my own selfish heart. Though the road is not 
bad, I make myself footsore. 

2. Though I break through a hundred screens, I cannot step out of 
myself ; I wander over a hundred stages, and am still at the old place. 


I am a tulip of Sinai, and not like the stem-born flower. I cast flames 
over the slit of my collar instead of hemming it.* 


He of whom my eye makes bght, appears to heaven dull and heavy. 


^ Da^istam says that in ^Iraq he was in company with Miihtashim and Wahshl. 
After his return to India, Ivla/hari was employed hy Akbar as Mir Bahrl of Kashmir, 
which em pi o\Tnent he held in {Badd^ovi). He had turned Shl<? ah, and as his father 

was a Sunni, both used to abuse each other. His poems are said to contain several satires 
on hi.s father. Mazhari died in 1018. All Tazkiras praise his poems. 

The eyes of the beautiful boy are crocus-like or almond-shaped ; the chin is like 
an apple ; the black locks, like sumbuls — in fact, his whole face resembles a garden. 

® The hot tears of the poet fall like flames on his collar ; hence he is surrounded 
by flames like a flower on Mount Sinai ; for Mount Sinai is surrounded by Cod's glory. 
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20. Mahwi of Hamadan.^ 

His name is Muggls. He tries to change the four mud walls of this 
* worldly life into stone walls, and is intoxicated with the scent of freedom. 

1. Once I did not know burning sorrow, I did not know the sighs of 
a sad heart. 

2. Love has now left neither name nor trace of me — I never thought. 
Love, that thou art so. 


1. You said that my condition was low from love-grief. A cup ! 
bring me a cup ! for my heart is stagnant. 

2. Be ashamed of thyself, be ashamed ! Which is the cup and which 
is the wine that has inebriated the nightingale ? 


1. 0 Mahwi, beckon to a friend, and ring the bell of the caravan. 

2. The stage is yet far and the night is near. 0 thou who hast fettered 
thy own foot, lift up thy foot and proceed ! 


1. A single lover requires hundreds of experiences, hundreds of 
wisdoms, and hxmdreds of understandings. 

2. Thy luck is excellent, go away : love is a place where misery is 
required. 

1. 0 Mahwi, do not sing a song of the passion of thy heart, do not 
knock at the door of a single house in the street. 

2. Thou hast seen this strange world, beware of speaking of a friend. 


* Mir Mujjiis, according to the Ma^anr-i Sahimi, was bom in Asadabad (Hamadan), 
and went, when twelve years old, to Ardabil, where he studied for four years at the 
“ Astana-yi &fawiya From youth, he was remarkable for his contentment and piety. 
He spent twenty years at holy places, chiefly at Najaf, Mashhad, Karbala, and Hirat. 
Mawl^a Shikebi and Anisi (pp. 646, 646) looked upon him as their teacher and guide. 
He held poetical contests (musha’iara) with Mawlana Sahabi He embarked at 

Bandar Jarun for India, and was patronized by the Khan Khanan. After receiving fr<an 
him much money, he went back to <rlraq, where the author of the Afo^usiV saw him at 
Kasb^. He visited Najaf and Karbala, and returned to Hamadan, where he died in 
1016. He lies buried in the Maqbnra of the Sayyids at Asadabad. The author of the 
Ala*a«> edited Mahwi's Ruba^is during bis lifetime, and wrote a preface to the collection. 
Mahwi is best known as a Ruba*i writer : Abu ’I-Fazl’s extracts also are all Ruba^is. 

The Atashkada says that he is often called Nishapuri, because he was long in that 
town. 

The Mir^dt mentions a Mahwi whose name was Mir Mahmud, and says that he wa.s 
for twenty-five years Akbar’s Munshi. 
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21. Sarfi of Sawah.^ 

He is poor and lias few wants, and lives content with his indigence. 

My dealer in roses wishes to take his roses to the bazaar, but he ought 
first to learn to bear the noisy crowd of the buyers. 

I am shut out from the road that leads to the Ka'^ba, else I would 
gladly wound the sole of my feet with the thorns of its acacias.* 

I have no eye for the world, should it even lie before my feet ; he who 
takes care of the end, looks behind himself. 


That which I desire * is too high to be obtained by stooping down. 
0 that I could find myself hung before my own feet ! 

22. Qarari of Gilan.* 

His name is Nur" ’d-Din. He is a man of keen understanding and 
of lofty thoughts. A curious monomania seized him : he looked upon his 
elder brother, the doctor Abu T-Fath, as the personification of the world, 
and the doctor Humam as the man who represents the life to come, for 
which reason he kept aloof from them. 


^ The MSS. of the A^zn call him “ Sayrafi **, but the metre of several verses given in 
the Ma^anir-i Rahlml shows that his takhallos is “ Sarfi 

According to the Atashkada, his name is Salah“ 'd-Din, and he was a relation of 
Salman of Sawah. He was a pupil of Muhtashim of Kashan. The author of Hajt IqUm, 
says that he was a most amiable man, and marvellously quick in composing tarikhs. 
He lived in the Dakhin, and went to Lahor, to present Akbar with a Qasida ; but finding 
no suitable opportunity, he returned to the Dakhin, and went to Makkah, where he 
disd. The Ma^axir-i Sahlmi states that he lived chiefly at Afimadabad, made Fayzi's 
acquaintance in the Dakhin, and went with the Khan-i A^zam ( p. 543) to Makkah. Accord- 
ing to Bada’-oni, became with the Historian Nizams d-Din Ahmad from GujrSt to Labor, 
and accompanied Payzi to the Dakhin. where he died. Sprenger (Catalogue, p. 382) 
gives his name PaJahuddln ■ but the Atashkada (the only work in which 1 have found 
his full name) has 'd-Din. 

* The road of love (the ideal Kaqba) is as diflScult as the road to the Ka<;ba in Makkah. 
Muhammadans do not lie down with their feet towards Makkah, which is against the 
law ; hence the poet says that he is prevented from stepping forward on the read of love. 

’ Self-knowledge. 

■* Nur" 'd-Din Muhammad came in 983 with his brothers Abu 'l-Fath (p. 468) and 
Huinam (p. 529) to India. Akbar appointed him to a command in the army ; but Nur" 
'd-Din was awkward, and h.ad no idea how to handle a sword. Once, at a 'muster, he 
came without arms, and when some young fellowis quizzed him about it, he said that 
military duties did not suit people of his class (literary men) ; it had been Timur’s custom 
to place camels, cattle, and the baggage between the ranks, and the women liehind the 
array, and when Timur had been asked where the learned were to go, he bad said. “ In 
the rear of the women.” (This resembles the story of Napoleon I, who in Egypt had often 
to form squares against the hostile cavalry, and then invariably gave orders to place the 
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The longer the grief of separation lasts, the gladder I am ; for bke a 
stranger I can again and again make his acquaintance. 

I doubt Death’s power ; but an arrow from thy eye has pierced me, 
and it is this arrow alone that will kill me, even if I were to live another 
hxmdred years. 

He [the beautiful boy] must have been last night away from home ; 
for I looked at his door and the walls of his house, but had no pleasure 
from looking. 

If 'n that hour, when I tear the hood of my life, I should get hold, 
of, what God forbid. Thy collar, I would tear it to pieces. 

I envy the fate of those who, on the last day, enter hell ; for they sit 
patiently within the fire.^ 

My madness and ecstasy do not rise from nightly wine ; the btuning 
of divine love is to be found in no house. 


1. 0 heart ! when I am in love, do not vex me with the jealousy of 
the watchman ; thou hast made me lose my faith [Islam] do not speak ill 
of my Brahmanical thread.* 

2. To be far from the bliss of non-existence seems death to him who 
has experienced the troubles of existence. O Lord ! do not wake me up 
on the day of resurrection from the sleep of non-existence. 

1. If the love of my heart should meet with a buyer, I would do 
something openly. 

2. I have spread the carpet of abstinence in such a manner that every 
thread of the texture ends in a thousand Brahmanical threads. 


donkeys and the savans in the middle.) _ Akbar, to punisii him, sent him on active service 
to Bengal, where he perished in the disturbances, in which Muzaffar Khan (p. 373) l(»t 
his life. Badd^oni, II, 211 ; III, 312. 

Abu ’1-Fa?! is sarcastic in referring to Nur“ ’d-Din's monomania.. Nur« ’d-Din 
wished to say that Abu 'l-Fath was a man of intense worldliness {talib^ 'd-dunyd) and 
Hum.tni longed for the pleasures of paradise as the reward of virtue {talib“ 'Idkhirat). 
whilst he himself was a'“ true lover” (talib'‘ I'mavJu, one W'ho feels after God). 

The Atashkadah adds that Ifur“ 'd-Din had been in Gilan in the service of Khan 
, Ahmad Khan, and that he went, after the overthrow of Gilan, to Qazwin, 

’ Whilst the fire of love deprives me of patience. 

’ Love has made the poet a heathen. 
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1. The dr inkin g of my heart-blood has surfeited me ; like my sweet- 
heart, I have become an enemy to myself. 

2. I have killed myself, and, from excessive love to him, have cast 
the crime on my own shoulders.^ 

23. ‘^Itabi of Najaf.^ 

He possesses harmony of thought ; but his mind is imsettled, and he 
hves a disorderly life. 

I am the nightingale of thy flower-bed. I swear by the pleasure of 
thy society that the rose has passed away, and I do not know where the 
garden is. 

1. May all hearts rest peacefully in the black night of thy curls, 
when I, the miserable, wander restless from thy street ! 

2. I have knocked at the door of the seventy-two sects of Islam, and 
have come to the door of despair, hopeless of getting help from heathen 
and Musulman. 

3 I had come from the land of faithfulness : what wonder, if I vanish 
from the dear memory of the [faithless] fair ? 

1. I have consumed my sober heart on the ruhbish-heap of passion ; 
I have burnt the Ka'^ba candle at the idol temple’s fate. 

2. The flower-bed of a certain beloved has not wafted to me the 
fragrance of fulfilled desires, and hopelessly do I consume myself in my 
dismal corner. 

3. No one has ever said the word “ friend ” to me, not even by mistake, 
though I consume myself before acquaintances and strangers.® 


^ Though in reality tlie beautiful boy murdered me. 

* Sa^yid Muhammad of Najaf had lived for some time in the Dakhin, honoured 
as a poet, ^hen he went to Hindustan, and paid his respects to Akbar at Allahab;^. 
He looked bold and slovenly {hebdk u nahamwar), VVben asked whether he had in the 
Dakhin made satires on Shah Fatb*' llah, he said, “ In the Dakhin, I would not 
have looked at a fellow like him.’' Akl>ar. whe made much of Fath" ’Hah, was annoyed, 
imprisoned <Iitabi, and hail his papers searched, to sec whether he wrote satires on other 
people. A few compromising verses were found, and ^Itabi was sent for ten years (or accord- 
ing to the Tabaqdt, for two yeare) to Fort Gwaly». At the request of Prince Salim and 
several courtiers, he was at last released, a»id o^ered to corae to Labor. But he was as 
bad as before. The emperor gave him 1.000 rupees, and ordered QuHj Khan (p. 380) to 
send him from Surat to Hijaz ; but ^Itabi escaped, went to the Dakhin, and lived there 
as before. His Arabic and Persian poems are excellent ; he also was a olcver Jedtib and 
letter-writer. Bada^onl, III, £75. 

The Atashkada says that he came from Oulpaigan (or DagJiistM calls 

him “ Mir <?ItabT ^ lidbX means “ worthy of reproa<th " ; compare rastod^l, 

® The Tab(u^t ascribes this verse to a poet called Rukn*^ 'd-DIn, whose takhailwt is not 
given in my Mi5. 
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1. 0 heart, what portion of his wine-coloured lip dost thou keep in 
thy flagon, that thy inside is full of sighs and thy neck full of sobsd 

2 . Love has thrown me into oceans of bloody tears ; go, go away, 
that for once thou mayest reach the banks of the stream. 

I have given thee permission to shed my blood without retaliation. 
I have said so, and give it thee black on white, and stamped with my seal. 

Sometimes I am drowned in floods, sometimes burning in flames. 
Let no one build a house in my street ! 

In the name of God, let us go, if you belong to my travelling com- 
panions. This caravan - has no bell to sound the hour of starting. 


In' a realm where the word faithfulness “ produces tears, the 
messenger and the letter he brings * produce each separately tears. 

]. Is the kilhng of a man like me worth a single sign of anger and 
hatred ? Is shedding my blood worth the bending of thy arm (pr. thy 
sleeve) I 

2. If thou art resolved to break my heart, is it worth while to ill-treat 
thy lovers ? 


24. Mulla Muhammad Safi of Mazandaran.^ 

He is in affluent circumstance-;, but from virtuous motives he mi.ves 
little with the worUl. He seeks retirement by travelling about. 

Look uj)on me, when standing below the re\olving roof of the heavens, 
a.s a lamp concealeil nnder a cover. 


^ In allusion to The surghii" noise m the nec k of the bottle. 

- The earavan of love. 

^ The mepsent^er, because he cf*nie'« from the briove<l boy, and the letter, bcoau'te 
it declines the request of a rendezvous. 

^ Aceordini; to the IMir^-at • MuliJ >[uhainniad was called “ Sufi from hi< 

gentle and mild eharacter. K\cn at the pre-'Cnt da>. -irnple people are often addn^s-scd 
“ Sufi sahib so much so that the u ord .iften used as the equivalent of a simpleton ’ . 
I^fullil Muhammad early lett hw home, and lived t fuetiv at Vhmadabad, where lie was the 
friend and teacher of Sa\wjd Jalal-i Bukhari. The Mir^.it and the Iqllrn, praise 

his verse, •<. and the former (piote^ from a ot In'.. 

The Ataslikada wrongly puts him under Kfalian and mentiore-. that ^orie-.all him the 
maternal uncle of Mulla Jam!— which ix imposs.ihle. 
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1. 0 heait, thy road is not without thorns and caltrops, nor dost 
thou walk on the wheel of good fortune. 

2. If it be possible pull the skin from the body, and see whether thy 
burden will be a little lighter. 

1. You asked me, “ How are you, Muhammad, after falling in love 
with him ? — long may you live ! ” “I stand,” said I, “ below the heaven 
as a murderer under the gibbet.” 


25. Juda‘L^ 

His name is Sayyid ‘^Ali, and he is the son of Mir Mansur. He was 
born and educated in Tabriz, and attained, under the care of his Majesty, 
the greatest j>erfection in the art of painting. 


The beauty of idols is the Ka'^ba to which I travel ; love is the desert, 
and the obstinacy of the worthlesa watchers * the acacia thorns. 

I am a prey half-killed and stretched on the ground, far from the 
street of my beloved. I stagger along, tumbling down and rising up again, 
till I come near enough to catch a glimpse of him. 


In the morning, the thorn boasts of having been together with the 
rose, and drives a nail through the broken heart of the nightingale. 

26. Wuqh‘'i of Nishapur.^ 

His name is Sharif. 

Love and the lover liave in reality the same object in view. Do 
not believe tliat I lose by gi\'ing thee my life. 


' Jiida^i had been mentioned above on p. 107. He had the title of “ Kadir" ’l.JIulk 
and had already served under Humay un. He left a Dlwan ; but he has also been accused 
of having stolen .\shlvr.s Dlwan {vide below, the 37th poet). 

^ The Ata-hkada and Taqi'.s Ta/.kira mention another Juda®'f of Sawah. 

’ Muhammad Sharif WiniuCI belonged, according to the Ma^a^ir-i Rahlmi, to a dis- 
tinguished family of Suyyids in XishSpur. Hi.s mother was the sister of Amir Shahmir, 
who had been for a long lime assay master under JShah Tahniasp. He died in 1002. 

Budd^onl (III, p. 37s) .say.s that iSharif was a relation of Shiliab Khan (p. 352). “ His 
name was Muhammad Sliarif. Alas, that so impure a man should have so excellent a name ! 
Hi.s heretical ojiinions are worse than the here.-ies of those wlio, in this age, bear the same 
name [Sharlf i .Amull, pp. 170, 452 ; and the poet Sharlf-i Sarmadi, mentioned below. 
No. 53 — two arehheretics in the eyes of Bada^onl], Though he belongs neither exclusively 
to the Ba-aldwiinis (p. 502, note 2) nor to the Sabahis, he holds ail intermediate place 
between tliese accursed and damned sects ; for he .strenuously lights the doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls (tandsiikh). One day. he came to me at Biiimbar on the Kashmir 
frontier, asking nie whether he could accompany me to Kashmir. Seeing large blocks of 
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1. I do not care for health.^ 0 Lord, let sorrow be my lot, a sorrow 
which deprives my heart of every hope of recovery ! 

2. I am smitten by the eye which looks so coquettishly at me, that it 
raises, openly and secretly, a hundred wishes in my heart. 

27. Khusrawi of Qa^in.® 

He is a relation of [the poet] Mirza Qasim of Gunabad [or Junabad, or 
Junabid, in Khurasanl. He writes Skikasta well, and is a good hand at 
shooting with the bow and the matchlock. 

If the dust of my body were mixed with that of others, you would 
recognize my ashes by their odour of love. 

Thy coming has shed a lustre on the ground, and its dust atoms 
serve as surma for my eyes. 

The lions of the Haram should not stain their paws with my blood. 
O friend, give the dogs of the Christian monastery this food as a treat. 

What do I care for comfort ! I think myself happy in my misery ; for 
the word “ rest ” is not used in the language of this realm [love]. 

28. Shaykh Baha^L^ 

He traces his descent from Zain" ’d-Din Kh afi. He pretended to 
be a Sufi. 


rocks of several thousand mans lying about near my house, he exclaimed with a sigh. 

All these helpless things are only waiting to assume human form.” Notwithstanding 
his wicked belief, he composed poems in praise of the Im^s ; but he may have done 
so, when he was young. He was an excellent tdtib and letter- writer, and was well acquainted 
with history. He died in a.h. 1002. 

* Health is the equivalent of “ indifference to love ”. 

* Qa^in lies between Yazd and Hirat. Dagjiistanl calls him Saj-jnd Amir Khusrawi. 
and says that he excelled in music. According to Bada^on I, his mother was Mirza Qasim 's 
sister, and he came to India after having visited Makkah. He was in the service of Prince 
Salim (Jahangir). 

^ His name is Mawlana Sa<;d“ 'd-Din, of Khaf. or Khawaf (p. -193). The Atashkada 
quotes the same verse as Abu '1-Fazl. Badd^on i says, he left a well-known diwan. In 
Dagjiistani, twoRaha*^i3arementidned, one Mawlana Raha*’i, “ known in literary circles ” ; 
and another Raha^i from Ardistan. Sprenger (Catalogue, p. 58) calls him Riha^i ; and 
says that, according to the Xafa*^is, he died in 980. 

Zajm” 'd-Din Khafi. from whom Raha'^i traced his descent, is a famous saint, who died 
in the beginning of Shawwal, .4.H. 838. He was first buried at Malin (or Balin), then at 
Darwoshabad, then at Hirat. His biography is given in Jami's Xt;fkdt'‘ 'l-Uiis, and he is 
not to be confounded with the saint Zayu-* 'd-Din Ta^ibadi, mentioned above. 



Xo one has. in thy love, been more brought up to sorrow than I ; and 
that thou knowest not mv sorrow is a new sorrow. 


I took to travelbng in order to allav mv grief, not knowing that my 
road would pas.s over hundred mountains of grief. 

29. Wafa^i of Isfahan. ' 

He possesses sparks of taste. He had been for some time wandering 
in the desert of retirement, but has now put the mantle of worldbness 
on his shoulders. 2 


I do not call him a buyer who only wishes to buy a Yusuf. Let a man 
buy what he does not require ! ® 


Knock at night at the door of the heart ; for when it dawns, the doors 
are opened, and the door of the heart is closed. 


I am secure from the dangers of life : no one deprives the street- 
beggar of Ids bareness. 

1 . The dart of fate comes from the other side of the armour ; ^ why 
should I usele.ssly put on an armour ? 

2. Fla.sh of death, strike first at me ! I am no grain that brings an 
ear to the harvest. 


Joy and youth are like the fragrance of the rose that chooses the 
zephyr as a companion. 


30. Shay^ SaqL’ 

He belongs to the Arabians of tlie Jaza'^ir He has acquired some 
knowledge. 


^ mj ' SSLY^ fill, p. that \Vaf.i*^T for ■Jume timi- in Ka'limlr wntto Labor 

•and oiiterod the ^ervu c of Zavn Kli.'m Iji. :>‘)7l. Ai corUiiii; to the Atashkada, ho belonged 
to the ImadiNa Kurd- .ami ava> broaoht iipat f-fa.'i.ln ; Ids < are a'ood. Dili^istiinl 

'•alls him a Turk, aud .states that Waf.t-J at lir-'t \ias an uttrihi’^h (a man who irons clothes). 
From a fault ill hi.s eye, he -was e.-dled fCo/ii'r-;/! hn, " The blind Wafa*-!." 

- “ His impudent flattery wa.-, proveroiai." Jjrtii)' iMnnl. 

^ -A.S, f'u" example, love, urief. 

* i.e., a place where man i.s not proteeted, b. aii-e ho does not expi 1 1 an arrow from 
that side. 

^ " also rails lum du'.u^tVr, he, from -lie i^la’uK Has father .'shatkli Ibrahim, 

was a distinguished lawyer and was l.aokrd upon b'- the .'-'iiiCahs as a iffiptaliid. He lived 
in Mashhad, where Saqi -vas lioni. S.tqi received some ed'ii-ation, and is an airrecabie 
poet. He came from the Daklun to Hindustan, and is at present [in LJOdJ m Bensral. 
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1. I became a cloak to ruin, Saqi, and like the Ka‘’ba, a place of 
belief and heresy. 

2. I have found no trace of love, much as I have travelled among 
the hearts of the infidels and the faithful. 

My heart is still ardent with love, and thou art still indifferent. 0 
sweetheart, speak, before I openly express myself. 

31. Rafi*-! of Kashan.^ 

His name is Haydar. He is well acquainted with the ars poetica and 
is distinguished as a writer of riddles and tdrikhs. 

My heart is sensitive, you cruel one ; what remedy is there for me ? 
Although a lover, I have the temper of the beloved — what can I do 1 

1 . A recluse does not sin [love] and calls thee a t^want ; I am plunged 
into crime [love] and think that thou art forgiving. 

2. He calls thee a tyrant, I call thee forgiving ; choose whatever 
name pleases thee most. 


32. ^ayrati of Shiraz.^ 

His diction is good, and be knows the history of the past. 

I am smitten by the eyelash of my murderer, who has shed my blood 
without letting a drop fall to the ground.® 

^ His full name, according to TaqT-yT Awhadl, js Amir PaiiKu 'd-Din Haydar. He 
was a Tabatiba Payyid of Kashan The 7?a^r?rtf states that he left Persia 

in 999, on account of some MTonp which he had suffered at the hand of the king of Persia, 
went from Gujrat in company ^v}th Khwaja Habib" dlah to Lahor, and was well received 
by Akbar. For the mentioned above on p. 619, note 2, Fayzi gave him 10,000 

rupees. After a stay of a few years in India, he returned to his country, but suffered 
shipwreck near the Mukran coa-st, in which he not only lost property to the amount of 
two lakhs of rupees, but also (as Bndn^oni spitefully remark-^) the copies of Fayzi's poetical 
works which he was to have dbtnbuted in Persia. Sprengt r (Catalogue, p. 581 savs that 
Haydar was drowned : but the fact is, that he was saved and returned to India. His 
losses created much j.ympathv. and he received, at Akbar's Wjth. valuable presents from 
the Amirs. From the Khan Khanan alone, he got. at various tmies, about a lakh. After 
some time, he again returned, his two sojourns in India haviii" lasted about eight lunar 
years. He went to Makka and Madina, where he stayed four years. In 1013, he returned 
to Kashan. found favour with Shah <lAbhas. and received some rent-free lands in his 
native town. Accor^bng to the Atashkada he died in .\, h . 1032. the tdrikh of his death 
being the Arabic words, ’* ica kdp^ zallV^ JT mnah." His son, Mir Hashim-i Sanjar, is 
mentioned on the next page ; and Tahir-i Xa^rabadl mentions in his Tazkira another 
son of the name of Mir Ma<i>um. a friend of Mulla Awjl. MiStl. often give his name wrongly 
Baflqi. 

“ The Atashkada sa^'s that < ihayrati tra\elled about in ^Iraq. went to Hindustan, and 
lived after his return m K.a^han, vhere he fell in love with a boy of a respectable family. 
From fear of the boy's relations, he went to Shiraz, where he died. 

^ Because the heart only was broken. 
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The present age asks God for a mischief-maker like thee, who makes 
the days of the wretched bittererd 

I am free from worldliness ; for my aspirations do no longer lean 
against the wall of confidence. 

I am smitten by the fearless glance of a Christian youth, for whose 
sake God will pardon, on the day of resurrection, the slaughter of a 
hundred Musalmans. 


Even death mourns for those who are killed by the grief of separation 
from thee. 


The street of the sweet boy is a beautiful land ; for there even heaven’s 
envy is changed to love. 

I saw the heart of another full of grief, and I became jealous ; for 
there is but one cruel tyrant in these regions.* 

33. Halati of Turan.® 

His name is Yadgar. He is a selfish man. 

Leave me to my grief ! I find rest in my' grief for him. I die, if the 
thought of the possibility' of a cure enters my heart. 


When my eye caught a ghmpse of him. my' lips quivered and closed. 
Oh that life remained but a moment within me ! 


To whatever side I turn in the night of separation, my heart feels 
pierced by the thought of the arrow of his eyelash. 


* That is, my beloved boy causes the greate-st mischief among the hearts of men 

* No boy is lovelier than the beloved of the poet. If the poet, therefore, .sees another 
man love-sick, he gets jealous ; his beloved boy must have bestowed favours on the 
other man. 

’ Bwla’-oin says that his father was a poet, and wrote under the name of Walihi. 
Yadgar traced his descent from Sultan Sanjar ; but the Tabaqrlt calls him a (.'haghta'’!. 
He served in Akbar's army. 

“ His son Jalal Khan had the talhallus of Baqii^i, though from his unprofitableness 
he styled himself Ruswa^l, ‘ the blackguard.’ He gave his father poison from his mother 
on account of a fault,” and Akbar ordered lum from Kashmir to Labor, where he was 
executed by the Kotwal. 

The Akbarnama (Lucknow Edition, III, p. 486) says that Yadgar served in 993 in Kabul. 

He is not to be confounded with Mir Halati of Gilan. 
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34. Sanjar of Kashan.^ 

He is the son of Mir Haydar, the riddle-wTiter. He has a taste for 
poetry, and lives in good circumstances. 

I came from the monastery of the Guebres, and wear, from shame on 
account of improprieties, a sacred thread twisted round my waist, and a 
wailing gong under my arm.* 

I am jealous and I shall die from the aggressions of fickle lovers. I 
am a fresh plant, but shall die from the heap of rubbish about me. 

I, too, have at last perished in the century of thy love. Alas ! none is 
now left of Maj nun’s tribe.* 

Sorrows rush from every side on my heart without first knocking at 
the door. I cannot help it ; my house lies on the highway. 

35. Jazhi.^ 

His name is Padishah Quli, and he is the son of Shah Quli Khan 
Narauji of Kurdistan, near Bagdad. 


See how extremely jealous I am. My bewilderment leaves me, if any 
one alludes to him [the beautiful boy] whose memory causes me bewilder- 
ment. 


^ Sanjar came in a.h. 1000 from Persia to India, and met hie father (p. 662 (!) ). For 
some crime, “ to mention which is not proper,” Akbar imprisoned him. When again set 
free, he went to Ahmadabad ; but not thinking it wise to remain there, he went to Ibrahim 
SAdil Shah of Bijapur. Some time after, he received, through the influence of his father, 
a call from Shah SAbbas of Persia to return. But before he could leave, he died at Bijapur, 
in A.H. 1021. Regarding the value of his poems people hold opposite opinions. Ma^anir-i 
Rahimi. 

The Khizana-yi cAmtra and Mr. T. W. Beale of Agra, the learned author of the 
Miftah^ 'l-Tawarllch, give the foDovfing verse as tarxkh of Sanjar 's death (metre Mumri <;) : — 

7^^ ,7^^ . wC* ' 

The king of literature has throxon away the royal umbrella, 
of which the words padishah-i sukhun give 1023 ; but as the padishah throws away 
the umbrella, we have to subtract a i_>, or 2 ; for the figure of the Arabic i_7 if inverted, looks 
like an umbrella. 

* i.e. love has made the poet forget his faith, and he has become a heathen or a 
Christian. The Christians in many eastern countries used gongs because they were not 
allowed bells. 

’ The poet only is a true lover. He alone resembled Majnun. 

* The Tazkiras give no details regarding Jazbi. His father has been mentioned above 
on p, 537 ; and from the Akbarndma (III, p. 512) we know that Padishah Quli served in 
Kashmir under Qasim Khan (p. 412). “ Jazbi ” means " attractive ” ; a similar takliallus 
is *‘ Majzub ", ” one who is attracted by God's love.” 

Bada*'on% (III, 213) ascribes the last verses given by Abu 'l-Fazl to Padishab Quli’s 
father. 
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1. Sometimes I break my vow of repentance and sometimes the 
wine-bottle ; once, twice, incessantly, I break my plaintive flute [my 
heart]. 

2. 0 Lord, deliver my heart from these bad practices ! How often 
shall I repent and again break my vow of repentance ! 

36. TashbOu of Kashin. ^ 

His mind, from his youth, was unsettled. He belongs to the sect of 
the Hahmudis ; but I know nothing of his origin, nor of his present 
condition. The Hasnawi entitled “ Zarrah o Khurshid “ the Atom and 
the Sun ”, is VTitten by him. 

Dust of the graveyard, rise for once to joy ? Thou enclosest a corpse 
like mine, slain by his hand and his dagger. 


Dress in whatever colour thou wilt ; I recognize thee when thy figure 
shines forth. 


' The Atashkad.x calls him “ Mir <;Ali Akbar Ta.shbihi. Though a decent man. he was 
singular in hiamanncrsi, and was not widely known. Whilst in Hindilstan he tried to improve 
the morals of the people, dre.ssed as a Faqir, and did not visit kings ”. Daghistani says 
that he was a heretic, and lived for forty years in Hindustan a retired life. He generally 
lived m graveyards. Bndii^oni (III, 204-) has the following notice of h'm. “ He came twice 
or three times to Hindustan, and returned home. Just now {x H. 1001) he has come back 
again, and calls the people to here.sies. advtiing them to follow the fate of the Basakhwanis 
(vide above, p. oOJ). He told Shaykh Abu ’f-Fazl that he was a Mujtahid, or infallible 
authority on religious matters, and asked him to introduce him to the emperor, to whose 
praise he had composed an ode, the end point of which was the question why the emperor 
did not direct his policy to the overthrow of the so-called orthodox, in order that truth 
might as.sume its central position, and pure monotheism might remain. He also wrote 
a pamphlet in honour of .Vbu 'I-Fazl according to the manner of the Nuqtaqi sect and 
their maimer of writing the letters [singly, not joined, as it appears from the following], 
all which IS hypocrisy, dissimulation ttnzrlq) and agreement of the numerical value of 
the letters, Hakim g.Ayn" ’i-Muik (cic/e above, p. .oST) discovered that “ Taslduhi ” has 
the .same iiumerieal value 1 727) a.s *' Tazriqi ”, “ the hypocrite.” Tashbihi has composed 
a Dlwan. When I wrote my history, he once gave me, in Abu l-Fazl’s presence, a pamphlet 
on Mahmud of Bisakhwau, and I looked at it. The preface was as foliuw.s : — '• 0 God ! 
who art praiseworthy {Mahnoid) in all Thy doings, I call upon Thee. There is no other 
God but .\llali. Praise lie to God , whose mercies are visible in all his w orks, who has shown 
the existence of aU hi.- works . , . [the text is unintelligible]. He knows Himself : but we 
do not know our-elvcs, nor H.ni. He is an existence not existing except tiirough Himself, 
and a place of exi.-terice independent of others ; and He is the most merciful. Question ; 
What IS meant by “ nature ” ? Answei : what people call creation or nature, is God, 
etc. Dirt upon hi- mouth, for daring to write such stuff ! The grand point of all this 

lying IS, of course, " the four nuqm^.” At the end of the pamphlet, I .-aw the following : 

” This ha.s several times been written on the part of the Fersian Mujtahid M, i, r, <;.\ 1 5 
A, k, b, a, r, T, a, sli, b i, h, I. the Amini, the last, the representative.” And the rest 
was like thus — may flod jire.-erve its from such unbelief!’' 

■■ 'fhe Atom and the Sun ” is a mystical .subjer-t. The atoms of ditst dance in the 
sun'.s rays and love it, and ate emblematical of man's love to God. But as Akbar worshipped 
the sun, the poem, no doubt, referred to the peculiar views of the emperor. 
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Pass some day by tbe bazaar of the victims of thy love, and behold the 
retribution that awaits thee ; for there they buy up every one of thy 
crimes at the price of a hundred meritorious actions.^ 

O thou that takest the loaf of the sun from this warm oven, thou 
hast not given Tashbihi a breakfast, and he asks thee for an evening 
meal.® 

1. I am that Tashbihi who, from foresight, chooses to dwell in a 
graveyard. 

2. I like to dwi.ll in a graveyard, because dwelling in a graveyard 
lies before our sight. 

The hands of this world and of the world to come are empty. With 
me is the ring ! — aU other hands are empty.® 

37. AshM of Qum.* 

He is a Tabatiba Sayyid, and is a poet of some talent. 

Those who are slain by thee lie everywhere inebriated on the ground : 
perhaps the water of thy steel was wine. 


* This verse is an example of a well-known rhetorical figure. The word “ retribution " 
leads the reader to expect the opposite of what Tashbihi says. The lovely boy has, of 
course, broken many hearts and shed the blood of believers ; nevertheless, all are ready 
to transfer the rewuds of their meritorioas actions to him, and thus buy up his crimes, 

* The sun looks round like a loaf ; the warm oven is the heat of the day. 

* In allusion to a game, in which tbe players secretly pass a ring from one to another, 
and another party has to find where the ring is. “ The ring is with Tashbihi.” i.e., he has 
chosen truth, he is the elect. 

* We know from the Haft Iqlim that Mir Ashki was the son of Mir Sayyid ? Ali Muhtasib 
(public censor) of Qum in Persia. Ashki's elder brother Mir Hu^uri also is known as a poet, 
(jhazali’s fame and success (vide p. 631} attracted Ashki to India, but he did not meet 
(jhazali. The number of his verses exceeded ten thousand ; but when on his deathbed, 
he gave his several Xfiwans to Mir Juda*i (vide p. 660) to arrange. Mir Juda^i, however, 
published whatever he thought good in his own name, and threw the remainder into 
water. Tariqi of Sawah alludes to this in the following epigram : — 

[) <>5r»U Ctl 

>' «e*^ !:«<*• 

Thou hast killed poor Ashki, 

And I wonder at thy crime being hidden. 

With thee four Diwdns of his remained. 

And what remains of thy poems, is his, 

Da^istani says that Ashki died in Mir Juda*'i’s house, and he ascribes the epigram to 
Ghazali ; but as he only quotes a hemistich, the statement of the contemporary Haft 
Iqlim is preferable. 

Badd*'oni says that Ashki's poems are foil of thought, and that he imitated (iatabbu^ ) 
the poet, Asafi. He died at Agra. 


43 
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My body melts in the fire of my madness, when he [the lovely boy] is 
away ; and if you should hang an iron chain to my neck, it would flow 
(molten) to my feet. 

Whenever I have to bear the pang of separation from my beloved, no • 
one bears with me but death. 


Ashki, I think my tears have turned watchers ; for whenever I think 
of him, they rush into my face.^ 

38. Asiri of Bay.® 

His name is Amir Qazl. He is a man of education. 

The messenger was a watcher in disguise, and I did not see his 
cunning. The cruel wretch succeeded in putting his contrivance between us. 


I have pardoned my murderer, because he did not take his hand away 
from me ; for as long as life was left within me, his murderous hands were 
properly employed. 

His love has so completely filled my breast, that you can hear him 
breathe in my breath. 


39. Fahml of Ray [Tihran].® 

Give him no wine w^ho feels no higher pleasure in the juice of grapes ; 
do not even give him water when he lies as dust before the door of 
the tavern. 


* So do the watchers of the beloved boy rush up against Ashhl, when he declares 
his love. 

‘ AsIrl was, according to Bada*'oni, an educated man, and the best pupil of Haldm“ 
'l-Mulk (p. 611). But the climate of India did not agree with him, and he did not find 
much favour with the emperor. He therefore returned to Rav, his home, where he 
died (i.e., before a.h. lOOl). 

® Badd^on i gives three poets of the name of Fahmi ^ — 1, Fahml of Tihran, who travelled 
much, and was for some time in India ; 2, Fahmi of .Samarqand, son of Nadiri, an able 
riddle-writer, who wa.s also for some time in India ; 3. Fahmi of Astrabad, who died at 
Oihli. The Ma^a-ir-i Rahlml mentions a Fahmi of Hurrauz (Ormuz) well .known in Lar 
and Hurmuz, who came to India, presented an ode to the Khan KhanUn, got a present, 
and returned. HS^istaiii mentions a fifth Fahmi from Kashan, and a si.vth. of whom he 
g’ves no particulars. 

As the Tabcufit and Ddghistani ascribe the same verse to Pahmi-yi Tihraru which 
Abu '1-Fazl gives to Fahmi of Ray, the identity of both is apparent. In fact, it looks 
as if Abu 'l-Fazl had made a mistake in calling him “ of Ray ”, because no Tazkira 
follows him. 
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I have no patience when in love, and have lost in reputation. Tell 
reputation to go, I cannot be patient. 

40. ftaydi of Shiraz.^ 

He spent some time in the acquisition of such sciences as are usually- 
studied ; but he thinks much of himself. 


As thou hast never gone from my heart, I wonder how thou couldst 
have found a place in the hearts of all others. 


1. Thou drovest me away, and I came back, not from jealousy, but 
because I wish to confess that I feel ashamed of my love ha-ving had 
jealousy as a companion. 

2. My tears derive a lustre-from the laughter of cruel wretches ; else 
a wound inflicted by thee could never produce such bloody tears. 


A lover may have many reasons to complain ; but it is better not to 
unburden the heart before the day of judgment. 


If I desire to accuse thee of shedding, in every look, a hundred torrents 
of lover’s blood, my lot, though hostile enough, would be ready to be 
my witness. 


I am gone, my reason is gone ! I want a flash of madness to strike 
my soul, so as to keep it burning [with love] till the day of judgment. 


1. Last night union [with the sweet boy] raised her lovely form 
before me, and the gloomy desert of my heart shone forth in raptures. 

2. But the bat had no power to gaze at the sun ; else the sun would 
have revealed what is now behind the screen. 


' Qaydi came from Makkah to India, and was well received by Akbar. Once, at a 
court assembly, he spoke of the injustice of the Vdgh o Mchalll-'L^vr, on which Akbar 
had set his heart {vidft p. 252) and fell into disgrace. He w'andered about for some timeas 
Faqir in the Byana District, and returned to Fathpur Sikri, suffering from piles. A quack, 
whom he consulted, cut open the veins of the anus, and Qaydi died. He was an excellent 
poet. Bada^c?i 2 . 

Daghistaiii says that he was a friend of *»Urfi, and died in a»h. 992. 
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41. Payrawi of Sawah.^ 

His name is Amir Beg. He was a good painter. 

Where is the wine of lo\e given to wretches without feeling ? Loving 
idols, is a drunkenness ; let men be careful to whom to give it ! 

0 God ! I cannot reach the world of the ideal ; forgive me if I worship 
form.® 


42. Kami, of Sabzwax.® 
His mind is somewhat unsettled. 


H I knew that tears could make an impression, I would altogether 
tmm to blood and trickle from the eye. 


Whether I see him [the beautiful boy] or not, my heart is in raptures. 
Have you ever seen such a sight 1 

I wished I could like a breeze pass away from this base world. This 
is not the street of the sweetheart, from which one cannot pass away. 

My blood dances from mirth in my vein like a flame ; the look he 
gave me commences to work, and my heart is effectually wounded. 

43. Payami.* 

His name is ‘!And“ ’s-Salam. He is of Arabian extraction, and has 
acquired some knowledge ; but he is not clear to himself. 

1 Payrawi imitated the poet A 5 afi. He wrote a poem on " Form and Ideal ", of which 
Abu ’1-Fazl has given the first verse, and complete a Mwan of (lliazals. 

* This verse, the bepnning of Payrawi's “ Form and Ideal ”, contains the rhetorical 
figure, islhildl, because it gives the title of the poem. 

* Kami's father, Khwaia Yahya, was a grocer {baqqal) and lived in the Maydan 
Ma^llah of Sabzwar, in Khurasan. Occasiionally he wrote poems. When the Uzbeks 
took Sabzwar, Mir Yahya went to India, and left Kami, then twelve years old, with one 
of his relations in Sabzwar. At the request of his father. K^i came to India, and was 
frequently with the Khan Khanan. He went afterwards back to Khurasan and the 
author of the A/a‘d«ir-i Rahimi saw him. in 1014, in Hirat. In travelling from Hirat to 
his house, he was killed by robbers, who carried off the property which he had acquired 
in the Khan Khanan’s service. 

The Hafl Iqllm says that his poems are good, but that he was irascible and narrow- 
minded. 

Bada*- mi also mentions him ; but he wrongly calls Qumi “ from the town of Qum ”. 
He says, Kami is a young man and has just come to India (1004) ; his thoughts are bold. 

* Payami, according to Uagjiistani, was a pupil of the renowned qAlltimi Dawwani, 
He was for a long time Vazir to Shiih lAla^a ’1-Mulk ibn-i Xurn d-Dahr of Lar. His 
services were afterwards dispensed with, and a Jew of the name of Ya<;qub was appointed 
instead. But this change was not wise ; for soon after. Shah <1 Abbas sent an army under 
Hah Virdi Khan to Lar, who conquered the country. 
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Fortune cheats in play, loses, and takes back what she paid. One 
cannot play with a companion that is up to such tricks. 


1. How long do you file down your words and polish them ; how long 
do you shoot random arrows at the target ? 

2. If you would take one lesson in the science of silence, you would 
laugh loud at your siUy conversation. 


1. I keep a thousand thunderbolts concealed below my lip. Go away, 
go awa_y, take care not to put your finger on my lip. 

2. I have come to the pubUc square of the world, but I think it 
were better if my Yusuf were yet in the pit than in the bazaar.^ 


Patience, in order to console me, has again put me ofi with new 
subterfuges, and has stitched up the book of my happiness the 
wrong way. 

1. My heart has overcome the grief of separation, and has gone from 
this land ; it has tucked the hem up to the waist and has gone. 

2. My heart saw among the companions no trace of faithfulness ; 
hence it smiled hxmdred times by way of friendship and went away. 


44. Sasryid Muhammad [Fikri].® 

He is a cloth-weaver from Hirat. He generally composes Ruba^is. 

1. On the day when the lover kindled the fire of love, he learnt from 
his beloved what burning grief is. 

2. This burning and melting has its origin in the beloved ; for the 
moth does not burn till it reaches the candle. 


1. On the day of judgment, when nothing remains of the world but 
the tale, the first sign of Eternity's spring will appear : 


* Yusuf means here “ life ” ; pit, “ non-existence ” ; bazaar. “ existence.” 

’ Sayyid Muhammad's poetical name is Fikri, the “ pensive ”. He came, according 
to the Haft’lgUm, in 969 to India ; and his excellent ruba'^is induced people to call him 
the Khayyam of the age ”, or ” Mir RubaM ”. He died on his way to Jaunpur, in 973, 
the tdrikh of his death being Mir SubaFi safar namud. 
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2. The beloved ■will raise like plants their beads from tbe dust, and 
I, too, shall raise my head in courtship.^ 

45. Qudsi of Karabala, Mir Husayn.® 

I am utterly ashamed of the dogs of thy street ; for they have made 
friendship vdth a man like me. 

I am in misery ; and you would know the sadness of my lot, if you 
were instead of me to suffer for one night by being separated from 
him [the beautiful boy]. 

\Vho am I that thou shouldst be my enemy, and shouldst care for 
my being or not being 1 

46. Haydari of Tabriz.® 

He is a merchant and a poet ; he works hard and spends his gains 
liberally. 

Show no one my black book of sorrows ; let no one know my crimes 
[love]. 


* This verse reminds me of a verse by Kalim, I think (metre Rajaz ) ; — 

e— ^ y* 

Each man on the day of resurrection, tpill seize a book {the book of deeds), I, too, shall be 
present, with my sweetheart’s picture under my arm, 

* Daghistanl says that Mir Husayn’s father left Karbala for Sabzwar. QudsI was a 
great friend of Muhammad Khan, governor of Hirat. Badd^onl (III, 376) says that Mir 
Muhammad Sharif Nawa^i, Qudsl's brother, also came to India, and “ died a short time 
ago ’, i.e., before a.h. 1004. 

3 Haydari was three times in India. The first time he came he w^as young, and found 
a patron in Muhammad Qa^im Khan of Nishapur {vide above, p. 353). His company, says 
the Haft Iqlim, was more agreeable than his poems. The Ma^nawi which he wrote in 
imitation of Saadi’s Bostan, is insipid, and remained unknown. Though he made money 
in India, he said : — 

On his second return to India he found a patron in the Khan-i A^Izam (p. 343), who 
gave him one thousand rupees for an ode. Muhammad I^an Atga (p. 337) introduced 
him at court. For an ode on the elephant, Akbar presented him with tw’O thousand 
rupees and a liorse. The third time he came to India, he attached himself to the Khan 
Khanan. whom he accompanied on his expedition to Gujrat (p. 254). and received liberal 
presents for an ode on the victory of Sarkich. He returned to Kashan, the governor of 
which town, A?ha Khizr Nahaw'andi (brother of the author of the Ma^dair-i Rahinil) 
befriended him. As Tabriz had just been destroyed by the Turks of Rum, he settled in 
^Iraq, at a place called in the ; which for its excellent climate and fruits had 
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0 Haydari, try, like the ■virtuous, to attain some perfection in this 
world of sorrow ; for to leave this world deficient in anything, is like 
leaving the bath in a dirty state. 

47. Samri. 

He is the son of the preceding. His versification is good. 

My disgrace has made me famous, and my shame [love] has rendered 
me well known ; perplexed I ask myself why I remain concealed. 

The farmers have committed their seeds to the field, and now hope to 
receive aid from the flood of my tears. 

48. Farebi of Ray (?).^ 

His name is Shapur. He is a good man, but is in bad circumstances. 
H he is diligent, he may become a good poet. 

1. I go and heat my brain with the love of a certain sweetheart ; 
I sit in the midst of the flame, and breathe a hot sigh. 


no equal in <:lraq or Khurasan. About that time Shah <:Abb^ came to the place 
to hunt pheasants {kabg), [Kabk is the Chukor partridge of India. — P.] It 
happened that the king’s own falcon flew away, and sat down on the house 
of a darwish, who, notwithstanding that the king had gone personally to his 
house, refused to open the door. “ The .*oaming ocean of the king’s wratii rose in 
high waves.” and he ordered a general massacre of the people of the place, which was 
happily prevented through Hay<fi.ri's influence. The same falcon was killed on the same 
day by an eagle on a steep hill, about a farsang from Jij ; and the king, out of love for 
the animal, had a large house built on the top of the hill, which has now become a place 
of resort for the surrounding country. But as the hill is inaccessible for beasts of burden, 
the building must have cost a great deal of money and labour. Haydari died there, 
beloved by all, in a.h. 1002. 

He had also written a book entitled Lisan'‘ ’l-ghayb, in praise of his teacher, the poet 
Lisani, who had been attacked in a pamphlet entity Sahw’‘ 'l-Lisan, “ the Slip of the 
Tongue,” which was written by his be^e pupil Mir Sharif-i Tabriz!. The Ma^'amr-i Rakimi 
gives a few peissages from the book. 

Da^istani says that the poet Darwish Haydar of Yazd, mentioned in Tazkiras, is very 
likely the same as Mawlana Haydari of Tabriz, who is sometimes called “ Yazdi ” from 
his friendship with Wahshi of Yazd. 

Samri, l^ydari's son, came to India after his father’s death, and was made by the 
Khan Khanan Mir Saman of his household. He was also a good officer, and was killed 
during the Dakhin wars, when with Shahnawaz Khan, the son of his patron. 

* The second verse shows that the takhallus of the poet is Shapur. Farebi is scarcely 
known. With the exception of Daghistani's work, which merely mentions that Farebi 
lived during the reign of Akbar, I have not found his name in the Tazkiras. Sprenger 
(Catalogue, p. 62) mentions a Farebi of Bukhara ; but as he is said to have died in a.h. 944. 
he must be another poet. The name of his birthplace is doubtful ; the MSS. of the A*'in 
have Bay, Rahi, and DiM, or leave out the word, as Daghistani has done. Razi is the 
usual form of the adjective derived from ” Ray ” the well-known town in Khurasan. 
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2. It is not my intention to be in ardours for myself, Shapur ; my 
object is to bring a certain sweetbeart before the world. 

I am the thorny sbrub without leaves in the desert ; no bird takes 
shelter with me from fear of accidents. 


1. If the martyr of thy love-grief is to have a tomb, let it be the 
gullets of crows and kites, or the stomachs of wild beasts. 

2. UntU I pass along the torrent of restlessness [love], I cannot plunge 
into the shoreless ocean. 


49. Fusuni of Shiraz. 

His name is Mahmud Beg. He is an excellent accountant, and knows 
also astronomy well. 

MTien the eye has once learned to see [to love] it loses its peaceful 
sleep ; when the heart has once learned to throb, it loses its rest. 

The passion which I feel for other lovely ones, has made my heart 
like a bud which has been forced open by bloving upon it. 

When I wish to kiss his foot, I first wipe it with my wet eye ; for 
the eye feels, more than lip, the sweet sorrow of kissing his foot. 

Woe me, if my blood is not shed for the crime of my love ! To 
pardon my faults were worse than to take revenge on me. 

Sole friend of my chamber ! I feel jealous of those who stand outside 
disappointed. Sweet companion of my feast ! I feel jealous of the 
spectators. 

1. If I flee from thy cruelties tell me what dust I am to scatter on 
my head when far from thee. 

2. If I sit in the dust of the earth on which I wander, whose victim 
shall I be when I arise ? ^ 


* Abu '1-Fazl says that Tusuni was from Shiraz ; Bada^unT and TaqI call him Yazdl ; 
and Da^Lstani and the Atashkada says that he came from Tabriz. Badd^oni says that 
Fusuni came over Tattah and entered the service of the emperor, and Daghistani adds 
that he also served under Jahangir and Shahjahan as Mustawfi. The Mir^’af" 'l-<;Alam 
mentions a Fusuni. who was an. Amir under Jahangir and had the title of Afzal Khan. 

^ The original contains a pun on khnk ^ird and gard, which I cannot imitate. 
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50. Nadiri of Tuishizi.^ 

I am as if blind and wander about seeking for something. I pant 
after this mirage [love], though I hold a cooling drink in mv hand. 

Nadiri, I complain of no one ; I have myself set fire to this heap of 
thorns. 


51. Naw^^i of Mashhad. 2 

He is a poet of talent ; if sharply spoken to, he writes very well. 

I am dead, and yet the blisters of my wandering foot do not dry up ; 
neither death nor the life to come can bring the journey towards this 
stage [love] to a close. 

No eye is fit to behold my glory ; my figure in the looking-glass 
even appears veiled. 


If that be Mansur’s love, do not grieve, 0 heart. Not every weak- 
minded man is fit to love.® 


^ The author of the Haft Jqlim says that Nadiri went two years before the completion 
of the Haft Iqllm, i.e., in 1000, to India ; but he does not know what became of him. 

Daghistani mentions three poets of the name of Nadiri : (1) Nadiri of Samarqand, 
who came to Humayun in India, (2) a NMiri from Shustar ; and (3) a NMiri from Syaikot. 

Turshiz, or Turshish, lies near Nishapur. 

^ Mulla Muhammad Riza. comes from Khabushan near Mashhad. On his arrival 
in India, says the Ma^a.^ir-i I, he found a patron in Mirza Yusuf Kh an of Mashhad 

(p. 369) ; but soon after, he entered the service of the Khan Khanan (p. 33-1) and stayed 
with him and Prince Danyal at Burhanpur. For Iiis Sdqinama, the Khan Khanan gave 
him an elephant and a present of 10,000 rupees. He also composed several odes in praise 
of the prince. Some people say that his poems are like the skutur o gurba, i.e., you find chaff 
and grains together ; but most people praise his poems. The Kh izana-yi <JAmira says 
that his Masnawi entitled Soz o Guddz is quite sufficient to establish his fame as a great 
poet. This poem, of which the Asiatic Society of Bengal has a copy, contains the story 
of a Suttee. Naw<Ji had not yet arranged his Qa§idas and Ohazals in form of a diw^, 
when he died in 1019. at Burhanpur. 

Badd^oni says that he claims descent from Hazrat Shaykh Haji Muhammad of Khabu- 
shan ; but his doings belie his claim. He is very bold, and is now (in 1004) with the youngest 
prince. 

3 Mansur attained a high degree of pantheistic love ; he saw God in everything, and 
at last proclaimed. Ana al-haqq “ I am God — for which he was killed. The poet here 
accuses Mansur of weakness, because he proclaimed his love ; he should have kept it to 
himself, as is proper for true lovers {vide p. 625, note 1). 
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Intrinsic beauty cannot be seen ; and be who looks into the looking- 
glass sees, indeed, his figure, but forms no part of the glass itself.^ 


Make thyself a heart as large as the orb of heavens, and then ask for 
an atom. Do not be satisfied, Naw'^i, with a ray of the sun ; cherish the 
lofty aspirations of the little mote.* 

52. Baba Talib of Isfahan.® 

He is a thoughtful poet, and is experienced in political matters. 

I would not exchange my lonely corner for a whole world, and I am 
glad that my intercourse with the people of the world has left me this 
impression. 

It is no wonder that my little heart expands into a wide plain, when 
it is filled with thy love. 

I cannot raise, from weakness, my hands to my collar, and I am sorry 
that the rent in my collar reaches so late the hem of my garment.* 


1. In being separated from me thou givest me poison to taste and 
yet askest “ what does it matter ? ” Thou sheddest my blood, thou 
drivest me away, and yet askest “ What does it matter ? ” 

2. Thori dost not care for the havoc which the sword of separation 
has made ; sift the dust of my grave and thou wilt know what it matters.® 


1 The poet means by the looking-glass the beautiful face of the beloved boy. He 
sees in it his woeful figure ; but does not become one with him. 

* Properly, half a mote. The dust atoms that play in the sun rays are in love with 
the sun. 

’ According to the Haft Iqllm, Baba Talib had been for nearly thirty years in Kashmir, 
patronized by the rulers of that country. When Akbar annexed the province, he came 
to Hindustan, where he was much liked. The RahImT says that he was often in 

the company of Hakim Abu 'l-Fath (p. 468), Zayn Khan Kokah (367), Abu 'l-Fazl, 
and Shavkh Faj'zi ; at present, i.e. in 1025, he is Sadr of Gujrat. Bada^oni says that he 
was nearly eight (twenty ?) years in Kashmir, was at first a dervish, but took afterwards 
an employment, and entered Akbar's service. The emperor once sent him as ambassador 
to CAli Ray, ruler of Little Tibbat. On his return he gave Abu 'l-Fazl a treatise on the 
wonders of that land, which was inserted into the Akbariidma. His poems are good, and 
breathe fine feeling. The Iqbaliidma (Bibl. Indka Edition, p. 133) confimts these remarks, 
and adds that Baba, Talib died in the end of Jahangir's reign, more than a hundred 
yea IS old. 

■* Vide p. 560, note 1, 

‘ This Ruba.'^i pleased Jahangir so much, that he entered it with his own hand in the 
Court album, Iqbdlndma, loc. cit. 
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53. S&rmadi of Isfahan.^ 

His name is Sharif. He possesses some knowledge, is upright, and 
zealous in the performance of his duties. His rhyme is excellent. He 
understands arithmetic. 


Fortune has been faithful in my time ; I am the memorial tablet of 
Fate’s faithfulness. 


I was at home, and thou earnest to me with drunken eyes and with 
roses xmder the arm ; the very dust of this house of grief budded forth 
to see the sight of thy arrival. 

1. What have I not done to myself in the heat of transgression ! 
What crimes have I not committed whilst trusting to Providence ! 

2. I and my heart have soared up to a rose bed, and we are jealous 
of the zephyr’s going and coming. 

3. A lover has hundreds of wishes besides union with him [the 
beautiful boy] ; I still want thee, Fortune, for many things. 

I have in contempt set my foot upon both worlds ; neither joy nor 
sorrow have overpowered my heart. 


1. I cherish a love which will be talked of on the day of resurrection ; 
I cherish a grief which no tale can relate. 

2. A grief which can coquet with the grief of others, which no thought 
can comprehend and no pen can describe. 

54. Dakhli of Isfahan.* 

He is a man without selfishness, and of reserved character. Though 
he says but little, he is a man of worth. 


^ Muljammad Sharif was mentioned above on p. 581, No. 344, as a commander of 
says tliat te was at first Chauki-nawis, and is at present (i.e., 1004) 
Shai«-i Amuli (p. 602) in Bengal. He used at first to write under the takhallus 
\ t opposition to Faj-zi, Abu ’l-Fazl’s brother, he chose 

QQ ^ looked upon him as a heretic, and often abuses him {Bad. 11, 

335): Rom the Akbamama, we see that Sharif served in the 31st year in Ka?hmir’ 
and m the end of the 32nd in Gujrat. In 1000 he was sent to Bengal with Sharif.i Amuli! 
and m the beginning of 1001 we find him fighting in Orisa against Ram Chandr, Raja 
Of luiurda. Dag^istanl saj^ he died in the Dakhin. 

2 The Jiahiml is the only work in which I have found a notice of 

p^t. His name is Malik Ahmad, and he was the son of Malik« 'l-Muluk 
>Iaq 9 ud ^Ali, proprietor of Werkopa*^!, twelve farsa^ from Isfahan. (The MS. 
belonging to the Society had originally Dorkopai ; but the author appears to have 
corrected the d to a w). His mother's father was the great ShayMi Abu ’1-Qasim, who had 
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1. I have burnt the furniture of my strong and wise heart ; I have 
set fire to the house of my aspirations and burnt it. 

2. I have given up heresy and faith, and, half-way between the 
Ka'^ba and the idol temple, I have burnt the sacred thread and the rosary. 


1. I know of no plaint that has made impression ; I know of no 
evening that was followed by a cheerful morn. 

2. They say that grief is followed by joy, but this is an error ; I know 
but of sorrows being followed by sorrows, 

55. Qasim Arslan of Mashhad.^ 

He possesses some talent. He works hard in order to collect wealth, 
and spends it in a genial way. 

I am intoxicated with the pleasures of the society of wits : for there 
the subtleties of expression vanish at a hint. 

Word and thought weep over my circumstances, when without thee I 
look into the book (of my poems). 


My life is haK gone — what am I worth now when a single look from 
thee is valued a hundred lives ? 


Thou hast the brUhancy of the rose and the colomr of wine. How 
wonderful, what a freshness ! 


such influence with Tahmasp that several legacies (awqaf) in Persia belonging to Makkah 
were transferred to him, and of other foundations he was appointed Mutawalii. His 
circumstances thus became affluent, and so many dervishes, pupds, learned men, travellers, 
poets, etc., collected around him, that people persuaded Tahmasp that Abu '1-Qasim 
was bent on rebellion or heresy. He was, therefore, blinded, and lived a retired life in the 
village. Some time after he presented a poem to Tahmasp. which procured him a pension. 
In this poem, which the Ma^a-<ir has partly preserved, the village is called Kuhpaya. 
In his retirement he used to write under the nom de plume of Amri, and employed Dakhli 
to arrange his poems. This occupation gave Dakhli a taste for poetry, and he recei^d 
from Abu ’1-Qa.sim the tajAallu.? of “ DaMi ". After having attended on his maternal 
uncle for some time, Malik Ahmad went to Isfahan, where he gained a reputation as a poet. 

In 997, he came to India, and was for five years in Akbar's service. In 1003 he went 
to the Dakhin, and found a patron in the Khan Khanan, in whose service he was in 1025, 
when the Rahlmi, was vvritten. He also was a good soldier. 

* Arslan is Qasim’s nom de plume. He chose this name, because bis father claimed 
descent from Arslan Jazib, an Amir of Mahmud of flhazni. The family came from Tus, 
and Qasim was brought up in Transoxania. He was a good poet, and excelled in tdrikhs. 
Bada’-oni quotes an ode written by Arslan on the Mountain of Ajmir. He died in 995 
probably in Labor. Dagjiistaiu says he died at Aljmadabad. Fide p,'l09. 
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56. ^ayuri of Hisar.^ 

Manliness shines on his forehead, and simplicity is the ornament of 
his life. 

When longing directs its way to that door [love] it overthrows all 
possibility of returning. 

1. The door of Shah Akbar, the victorious, is a paradise of rest ; 

2. And if I shave my beard, I do so not to beautify myself, 

3. But because beards, like crimes, are of a deep blhck dye, and can 
therefore have no place in a paradise.^ 

57. ftasimi of Mazandaran.® 

He lives as a Faqir, and wanders bare-footed and bare-headed through 
the world. 

I do not compare thee in beauty with Yusuf ; Yusuf was not so, I do 
not flatter. 

1. My sickness has increased to-night in consequence of the pain of 
sejparation, and my wretched condition arises from the hundred excesses 
of yesterday. 

2. The wine of desire flows every night freer. Wkat shall I to-night 
do with my unsteady heart 1 

58. Sheri.* 

He belongs to a Panjabi family of Shayjis. Under the patronage of 
his Majesty he has become a good poet. 

The beloved [boy] came, and blotted out my name ; nay, he made 
me quite beside myself. 


* Ghayiiri is called in the .dA6or;idmoMullaGhayi3ri. and Daghistani calls him Ghayuri 
of Kabul. This shows that he came from Hisar in Kabul and not from Hisar Firuza. 
The Haft Iqllm tells us that Ghayuri was at first in the service of Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim, Akbar 's brother and king of Kabul. On the death of his patron, he entered Akbar ’s 
service, and was a Yuzbashi, or Commander of One Hundred. He was killed, in 994, with 
Bir Bar, in the Khavbar Pass catastrophe (under 34, p. 367). 

’ Akbar, in 1(XX>, forced his courtiers to shave oS their beards ; vide p. 217. 

’ Da^istani mentions a Qa-sim of Mazandaran. Qasimi seems to be an imknown poet. 

* Mulla Sheri has been mentioned above, pp. 112, 207, 212; 214. He was bom in 
Kokuwal in the Panjab (Bari Duab). His father's name was Mawlana Yahya. He 
belonged to a tribe called in Badd^oni" Maji ”. 

Sheri was killed with Bir Bay, in 994, in the Khavbar Pass. 
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The beloved has so closely suirouxided himself with an array of 
coquetry, that even Desire found access impossible in this dense crowd. 

0 Zephyr, the beloved has entirely filled the mould of my desire. I 
am thy devoted servant, but thou art rather too devoted to his street. 

1. My heart has polluted itself with revealing its condition. Though 
I am silent, the language of my looks has betrayed me. 

2. A httle thing [love] offers thousands of difificulties ; an object 
apparently within reach offers himdreds of impossibilities. 

59. £ahi of Nishapur. 

His name is Khwaia Jan. He is a good man. 

1. 0 EahT, no longer cunningly twist this thread [thy religious 
belief] ; give up ideas of future life, beginning, and the purgatory. 

2. Put the thread into the fire of love, so that the offensive smell of 
the water of the corpse may not go to hell (?). 

* lie * * * * * 

The above (59) poets were presented at Court. There are, however, 
many others who were not presented, but who sent from distant places 
to his Majesty encomiums composed by them, as for example, Qasim 
of Gunabad ; Zamir of Isfahan ; WahshI of Bafa ; Muhtashim of Kashan ; 
Malik of Qum ; Zuhurl of Shiraz ; Wall Dasht BayazI ; NekI ; Sabri ; 
Figarl ; Huzurl ; QazI Nurl of Isfahan ; Safi of Bam ; Tawfl of Tabriz ; 
and Rashkl of Hamadan. 


A'ln 30 {concluded). 

THE IMPERIAL MUSICIANS.^ 

I cannot sufficiently describe the wonderful power of this talisman of 
knowledge [music]. It sometimes causes the beautiful creatures of the 


’ We have to distinguish goyanda, singers, from khwanandas. chanters, and sdzandas, 
players. The principal singers and musicians come from Gwalyar, Mashhad, Tabriz, 
and Kashmir. A few come from Transoxania. The schools in Kashmir had been founded 
by Irani and Turani musicians patronized by Zayn“ ’l-<;Abidin, king of Kashmir. The 
fame of Gwalyar for its schools of music dates from the time of Raja Man Tunwar. 
During his reign lived the famous Na‘ik Bal^shu, whose melodies are onlv second to 
those of Tansen. BaHishu also lived at the court of Raja Bikramajit, Man’s son ; but 
when his patron lost his throne, he went to Raja Kirat of Kalinjar. Kot Ion" afterwards 
he accept^ a call to Gujrat, where he remained at the court of Sultan Bahadur (a.d. 1526 
to 1536). Islem Shah also was a patron of music. His two great singers were Ram 
and Mahapater. Both entered subsequently Akbar’s service. Mahapater was once sent 
as ambassador to Mukund Deo of Opsa. 
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harem of the heart to shine forth on the tongue, and sometimes appears 
in solemn strains by means of the hand and the chord. The melodies then 
enter through the window of the ear and return to their former seat, the 
heart, bringing with them thousands of presents. The hearers, according 
to their insight, are moved to sorrow or to joy. Music is thus of use to 
those who have renounced the world and to such as still cling to it. 

His Majesty pays much attention to music, and is the patron of all 
who practise this enchanting art. There are numerous musicians at court, 
Etndus, Iranis, Turanis, Kashmiris, both men and women. The court 
musicians are arranged in seven divisions, one for each day in the week. 
When his Majesty gives the order, they let the wine of harmony flow, and 
thus increase intoxication, in some, and sobriety in others. 

A detailed description of this class of people would be too diffi cult ; 
but I shall mention the principal musicians. 

1. Miyan Tansen,^ of Gwalyar. A singer like him has not been in 

India for the last thousand years. 

2. Baba Ramdas,* of Gwalyar, a singer. 

3. Subhan Khan, of Gwalyar, a singer. 

4. Srigyan Khan, of Gwalyar, a singer. 

5. Miyan Chand, of Gwalyar, a singer. 

6. Bichitr Khan, brother of Subhan Khan, a singer. 

7. Muhammad Kh an. Dhari,® sings. 

8. Bir Mandal Khan, of Gwalyar, plays on the sarmandal. 

9. Baz Bahadur, ruler of Malwa, a singer without rival (p. 473). 

10. Shihab Khan, of Gwalyar, performs on the bin. 

11. Da‘ud Dhari,® sings. 

12. Sarod Bdian. of GwMyar, sings. 

13. Miyan Lai,* of Gwalyar, sings. 

14. Tantarang Khan, son of Miyan Tansen, sings. 

15. Mulla Is-haq Dhari,® sings. 

16. Usta Dost, of Mashhad, plays on the flute {nay). 

‘ Begiirding T^en, or Tansain, or Tansin, vide p. 445. Ram Chand is said to have 
once given him one kror of tankas as at present. Ibrahim Sur in vain persuaded Tansen 
to come to Agra. Abu '1-Fazl mentions below his son Tantarang Khan : a.nd the Padishdh- 
nama (II, 5 — an interesting pasage) mentions another son of the neime of Bilas. 

* Badd^ani (11, 42) says. Ram Das came from Lakhnau. He appears to have been with 
Bayram Khto during his rebellion, and he received once from him one lakh of tankas, 
empty as Bayram ’s treasure chest was. He was first at the court of Islam Shah, and he 
is looked upon as second only to Tansen. His son Sur is mentioned below. 

’ Dhari means " a singer ”, " a musician ”. 

* Jahingir says in the Tuzuk that Lai Kalawant (or Kalanwat, i.e., the singer) died 
in the 3rd year of his reign, “ sixty or rather seventy years old. He had been from his 
youth in my father’s service. One of his concubines, on his death, poisoned herself with 
opium. I have rarely seen such an attachment among Muhammadan women." 
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17. Nanak Jarju, of Gwalyar, a singer. 

18. Purbin Khan, his son, plays on the bin. 

19. Sur Das, son of Babu Ram Das, a singer. 

20. Chand Khan, of Gwalyar, sings. 

21. Rangsen, of Agra, sings. 

22. ShayMl Dawan Dhari,^ performs on the karnd. 

23. Rahmat" ’llah, brother of MuUa Is-haq (No. 15), a singer. 

24. Mir Sa^md ‘^Ali, of Mashhad, plays on the ghichak. 

25. Usta Yusuf, of Hirat, plays on the tambura. 

26. Qasim, sumamed Koh-bar.^ He has invente'd an instrument 

intermediate between the qiibiiz and the rubab. 

27. Tash Beg, of Qipchaq, plays on the qubiiz. 

28. Sultan Hafiz Husayn, of Mashhad, chants. 

29. Bahram Quli, of Hirat, plays on the ghichak. 

30. Sultan Hashim, of Mashhad, plays on the tambura. 

31. Usta Shah Muhammad, plays on the surrm. 

32. Usta Muhammad Amin plays on the tambura. 

33. Hafiz Khwaja '^Ali, of Mashhad, chants. 

34. Mir Abd“ ’llah, brother of Mir ‘iAbdu ’1-Hay, plays the Qdnun. 

35. Pirzada,® nephew of Mir Dawam, of Khurasan, sings and chants. 

36. Usta Muhammad Husayn, plays the tambura.* 

1 Dliari means “ a singer”, “ a masician 

* Koh-bar, as we know from the Pddishahnama (I, b., p. 335) is the name of a Chag^ita'i 
tribe. The Nafd^is‘‘’i-Ma^dnir mentions a poet of the name of Muhammad Qasim Kohbar. 
whose nom-de-plume was Sabri. Vide Sprenger's Catalogue, p. 50 (where we have to read 
Koh-bar for Guh-paz). 

^ Pirzada, according to Badd^onl (III, 318) was from Sabzwar. He wrote poems 
under the takhpXlus of Liwa^i. He was killed in 995 at Labor, by a wall falling on him. 

< The Ma^aiir-i Rahiml mentions the following musicians in the service of the Khan 
Khanan — A^a Muhammad Na*’i, son of Haji Isma*-il, of Tabriz ; Mawlana Aswati, of 
Tabriz ; Ustad Mirza <rAli Pathagi Mawlana Sharaf of Nishapur, a brother of fhe poet 
Kaziri (p. 549), Muhammad Mumin, alias Hafizak, a tambura-player ; and Hafiz Kazr, 
from Transoriania, a good singer. 

The Tuzuk and the Iqbdlndma mention the following singers of Jahangir's reign— 
Jahangirdad ; Chatr Khan ; Parwizdad ; Khurramdad ; Ma^u ; Hamza. 

During Shahjahan's reign we find Jagnath, who received from Shahjahan the title of 
Kabra^i ; Dirang Khan ; and Lai Khan, who got the title of Gunsamundar (ocean of 
excellence). Lai Khan was son-in-law to Bilas, son of Tansen. Jagnath and Dirang Khan 
were both weighed in silver, and received each 4,500 rupees. 

Awrangzib abolished the singers and musicians, just as he abolished the court-historians 
Music is against the Muhammadan law. Khali Khan (II, 213) tells a curious incident 
which took place after the order had been given. The court-musicians brought a bier in 
front of the Jharokha fthe window where the emperors used to show themselves daily 
to the people), and wailed so loud as to attract Awrangzib's attention. He came to the 
window, and asked whom they had on the bier. They said, ” Melody is dead, and we are 
going to the graveyard." " Very well," said the emperor, ” make the grave deep, so that 
neither voice nor echo may issue from it." A short time after, the Jharokha also was 
abolished. 


End of Volu-me I. 



ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


Page 31, note 1. 

Tobar Mal. For correcter and fuller biographical notes, vide p. 376. 

Page 35, note 2. 

Qi'Lij Kh an. The correct 3 'ear of his death is given on p. 381. 

Page 36, line 20. 

This word is not in the Dictionaries ; but there is no doubt that it means 
“ White Agate The word is also mentioned in the 4th Book (my Text Edition, 
II. Go), where it is said that ail the weights used at court for weighing jewels were 
made of “transparent Babrighuri". Tahir Xasrabadi. in his Tazkirah, under 
Jalal, has the following, “^^’hen the case came on/' he said to Mlrzfi Taqi, “I have 
often counted with the point of my penknife the Baba^url threads (the veins) 
of your eye — there are seventeen.” 

! j j J J ..7^ ^ 1 j jiA L 

I! .5^1.5 J p»1aA 1*1 

Page 46, middle. 

Salaries of the Beoams. Under Shahjahan and AwTangzib, the queens and princesses 
drew much higher salaries. Thus Mumtaz Mahall liad 10 lakhs per annum, and 
her eldest daughters 6 lakhs, half in cash and half in lands. Awrangzib gave the 
“ Begain ISahib ” 12 lakhs per annum. 

Kegarding Xur Jahan's pension, vide p. 574, note 3. 

Page 49, note 7, 

OrLBADAK Begam. From BadaonT. II. 14, we see that she was Akbar’s paternal aunt, 
i.e. she was Humayun's sister. .She was married to Kh izr Khwaja ; vide pp. 207, 394. 

I’age 58, line 4, from top. 

SoRUN. Soro is the correct name of a town and Pargana is Sirkar KoI. It lies east 
of the town of Kol (*^Al}garh), near the Ganges, 

Page 58, line 14, from below*. 

Panhan. This I believe to be a mistake for “ Pathaii '* or “ Pathankot ”, The MSS. 
have or , but as the initial aln in MSS. is often written with three dots 

below it, it is often interchanged with and reversely. The spelling 
Paithdn^ for Patkdn, is common in Muhammadan historians. My conjecture is 
confirmed by the distance mentioned in the text. 
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Page 69, note 2. 

Kilas. Mr. F. S. Growse, C.S., informs me that gilds is to the present day the Kashmiri 
term for cherries. 

Page 75, line 7. 

Mahitwa. This partly confirms Elliot’s note under Gnlu (Beames’ Edition, Races 
of the A'. IT. Provinces, II, p. 335) and corrects Shakespeare’s Dictionary. 

Page 77, line 7, from below. 

Pan Leaves. In the 3rd Book of the A*-m (Text, p. 416, 1. 20) Abu ’1-Fazl mentions 
another kind of pan, called Makhi or Mukki, grown in Bihar. 

Page 84, line 7- 

QaysurI. Col, Yule tells me that the correct name is FansurI. According to Marco 
Polo, Fansur was a state in Sumatra, probably the modem Barus. 

Page 87, note. 

ZIrbad. This should be Zerbad, for zer4 bad, i.e. “under the wind”, leeward, the 
Persian translation, as Col. Yule informs me, of the Malay Baxvah angtn, “ below 
the wind,” by which the Malays designate the countries and islands to the east of 
Sumatra. 

KhafI Kiian (I, p. 11) couples Zerbad with Khata. over both of which Tulu 
Khan, son of Chingiz Khan, ruled. 

Page 93, note 6. 

JX- ^ spelling ^ J' which brings us a step nearer to 

etymology. Tarag means “ supellex ” ; and hiirh means “ fur 

Page 93, line 2, from below. 

Ahmadabad. The comma after Ahmadabad may be wrong. AliinRdabad is often 
called Ahmadabad-i Gujrat. 

Page 94, line 17. 

(^lYAS-i Xaqshbaxij. We know from the Tazkira of Tahir Na§rabadi that Ghiyas 
was born in \azd. The world has not since seen a weaver like him. Besides 
he was a good poet. Once he brought a piece of mushajjar brocade, on which there 
was among other figures that of a bear between some trees, to Shah Abbas 
(158.5-1629), when a courtier after praising the stuff admired the bear. Ghiya& 
said on the spur of the moment. 

“ The gentleman looks chiefly at the bear. Each looks at his own UkenessX 
Bears in the East are looked upon as stupid animals. A proverb savs 

“ A>ncenna;' i.e. a fool among bigger fools is a philosopher 

Nasrabadl quotes some of Ghiva.s’s verses. 
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Page 100, middle. 

Cotton Cloths. Of the various cotton cloths mentioned by Abu ’l-Fazl. 

Chautar was woven in Hawell Saharanpur. 

Siri Saf and Bhirau, in Dharanga,on, Khandesh. 

Gangajal, in Sirkar Ghoraghat, Bengal, 

ilihrkul, in Allahabad, 

and Pachtoliya was mentioned on p. 574, in connexion with Jfur Jahan. 

Page 105, note 2. 

Adam- 1 HAPT-HAz.4Rf. I find that this expression is much older than Abu ’l-Fazl's time. 
Thus Zia^“ ’d-Din BaranI in his preface to the Tarikh-i Firuzslmhi (p. 5, 1. 6), states 
that the Kh alifa '■Umar lived seven thousand years after Adam. 


Page 107, note 8. 

Ashraf Kh an. A correcter and fuller biography of this grandee was given on p. 423. 
He died in 983, not 973. 

Page 108, note 3. 

Kh andan. The collection of Delhi MSS. belonging to the Government of India has 
a copy of the Tnzkirat'^ 'l-Aivliyd-'mittcn by Khandan in 920 a.h., and yet the 
'lAAlam gives 915 as the year of his death. 


Page 110, note 3, line 4. 


BechO. Though Bechu is a common Hindustani name, there is little doubt that the 
correct name of the saint is Panchu, or Panju, i-ide p. 607. Badaoni (II, 54) gives 


as tdrihk of his death the words 




k. - 


and tells the reader to subtract the 


middle letter i.e. 971-2 = 969. Vide also my Essay on “Badaoni and 
his Works", Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1869, p. 118. 


Page 123, line 18. 

Sanoram. Akbar’s favourite gun. We know from the Tuzuk (p. 20) that Akbar killed 
with it .Tatmall, the champion of Chitor. 

Page 129, lines 27 to p. 130, line 2. 

The reader is requested to substitute the following ; — 

Elephants are found in the following places. In the Subah of Agrah, in the jungles 
of Bayawiln and Xarwar, as far as Barar; in the Subah of Ilahabad, in the confines of 
Pannah, (Bhath) Ghora, Ratanpur, Xandanpur, Sirguja, and Bastar ; in the Subah of 
Malwah, in Handiah, Uchhod, Chandcri, Santwas. Bijagarh, Raisin, Hoshangabad, 
Gaj-ha, and Hariagarh ; in the .‘subah of Bihar, about Rohtiis and in Jharkhand ; and 
in the Subah of Bengal, in Orisa and in SatgSn. The elephants from Fannah are 
the best. 


Page 179, note 3. 

Sula} maii Kararanl reigne<l in Bengal from 971 to 980. 

Page 192, note 1. 

Prince Murid was born on the 3rd Mubarrain, 978. Badaoni, II, 132. T’lde below. 



Page 203, middle, and note. 

In the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, for May, 1870 (p. 146). I have 
shown that the unclear words in Badaoni's text are : — 

‘'the cunabula ichich is their time of mirth.'" 

B}" '* cunabula the Jesuits meant the representations of the birth of Christ, in 
wax, etc., which they used to exhibit m Agrah and Labor. 

Page 281, line S. 

The Sadr read the khutbah in the name of tlie new king, and thus tho julus became 
a fact. Kh^fi Khan, I, p. 52, 1. 2, from below. 

Page 2S2, middle. 

Mawla>a ‘l-BaqL Tide p. 596, note 3. 

Page 321. 

Akbak’s ^VlV£s For Pagiyah the diminutive form Ruqayyah is to be substituted. 
Regarding Jodh Bai iide next note. 

SnUma Begum. She the daughter of GulrulA Begum, a daughter of 
Babar. Mirz’^ Xur’^ *d-Dln Muhammad, Gulrukh's husband, was a Xaqshbandl Khwaia. 

Gulrukh lieguin must not be confound<»d wdth another Gulrukh Begum, who was 
th(‘ daughter of Mlrza Kamran and wife of Ibrahim Husain Mirza {vide p. 516). 

Of other women in Akbar's-harem. I may mention (1) the daughter of Qazi ^Isa 
(p. 498): (2) an Armenian woman. Tuziik, ]>. 324. Vide also Keane's Agra duide, 
p. 38. (3) Qi^miyah Banu, married by Akbar m the ]9th year (.4/;6nrn., Ill, 94) ; (4} a 
daughti I ot Sham-s^ ’d-l)Iii Chak {AKbam . Ill, 059). 

Sultan* Murad. He was married to a daughter of Mirza ‘^Azlz Koka (p. 343). Their 
child, Sultan Rustam, did not li\e long {Akhaiu., III. 539, 552). 

SuLT.lN* Han'v.Il. The correct date of hii birth seems to be the 2nd Jumada I, 979, 
not the loth : but the MSS. continually confounded and His first wife 

wU" a daiurlitcr of Sultan Kh waia (p. 400), by whom he had a daughter of the name 
of Sa^’adat Banu Begum, who wa.s born in 10‘0 {Akharn.. HI, 643). 

Page 323. 

Jahan'oIr's Wives. An additional list given on p. 533, note 1. Besides them, 
I ijia\ in>Tition, (I) a dauLihter i»f Mubarak Chak of Kaslmilr : (2) a daughter of 
Husaiii Chak of Ka.^hinlr (Akbarn.. HI. 659) ; (3) another Kashmiri lady, mentiont^d 
in Al.bat //., ill, 0.39. 

Page 329, middle. 

Hf.aih or MTuza UrsT.AM. Thus the date K given in the 'l-f'inara ; but from 

the ibuliAinhnumn { 1 1, 3t>2) we :>ee tliat .Mlrza llll^tam dieil on. or <i It a (lavs before, 
the I't Rabl^ 1, 1052 The author adds a rennirk that ‘ the niaiiner.-^ {nuzn^) of 
the Mirza clui not corresjiond to his noble birth, which was perhaps due lu the absence 
of nobility in niollier". 

Paire 329. line 4, from b<'l(>w. 

Qvha Ti i'.Ks. The forref-t name QarVjondu. The rak-utta Chaght^ai 

Dll tKMuiry yivi-i (^arruirinihi. Vanit«ry (lIUI<iri/ ,,f H„Uifun. p, note) mentions 
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the Ustajlii, Shamlu, Xikallu. Baharlu, Zu 'I-Qadr. Kajar, and Afshar, as the principal 
Turkish tribes that were living in Transcaucasia, on the southern shore of the Caspian 
and in the west of Khurasan. Qaraqoinlu means the black sheep tribe 

Page 332, note 1. 

The correct name of the place where Bayram was defeated is Gunachar, S", 

which lies S.E. of Jalindhar. The word the Bibl. Indica Edition 

of Bada,om gives, contains “ Phillaur which lies S.W. of Giinachur. 

Page 342, note. 

I do not tliink that Pir Muhammad came from the Shar\\an mentioned in this note. 
It is more likely that he was a .Shirwani Af^an. 

Page 343, note. 

This note has been corrected on p. 445, line 14, and p. 458, note. 

Page 348, line 6, from below. 

Zu’l-Qadr is the name of a Turkman tribe ; vide above. 

Page 361, last line. 

Goganda. Regarding the correct date of the battle, vide p. 460, note 2. 

Page 376. 

Todar Mal. The 'l-Umard says that Todar Mai was born at Labor. But it is 

now certain that Todar Mal was born at Laharpur, in Audh ; vide Proceedhigs 
Asiatic Society Bengal, September, 1871, p. 178. 

Page 402, note 2. 

MiYly K.\l. The note is to be cancelled. Miyan Kal has been explained on p. 615, note 

Page 404, line 4. 

\ USUF Kh.\k. Regarding his death, vide Tuzvk, p. 328. His son ^-Izzat Khan is wrongly 
called in the Bibl. Indica Edition of the Pddishdhiidyna (I, 6, p. 302) 

His name was ‘’Aziz^ ’Hah ; hence his title ^Izzai. 

Page 412, line 1, 

Qasim KH.\y. I dare say the phrase “ Chamanaral Kh urasan ” merely means that 
he was Governor of Kabul. 


Page 413, line 24, 

Baqi Khan. He is often called “ Khan Baqi Khan 

Page 423, line 15. 

Mir B.abvs. The spelling “Uigur” is now common; but in India the word is pro- 
nounced “ Ighur The query may be cancelled ; vide p. 488, note 1. 

Page 435, line 9. 

Dastam Khan. Vambery spells “ Dostum 
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Page 454, middle. 

Shaykh Fakid-i BukjiarL That the name of Farid's father was Sayyid Ahmad-i 
Bukhari, may be seen from the short inscription on the ‘‘ Bukhari Mosque ’ in 
the town of Bihar, which was built by Shaytdi Lad. at the cost of Farid-i Bul^arl, 
and bears the date 16th Rajab, 1017. 

Mr. J. G. Gelmerick has sent me the following inscription from Farid's Jami^ Masjid 
in Faridabad : — 


O'-A-lj aIa y 


OIaJI jy .U A^ 



CS.' c/'' — 

al-t, l7 iliLl 


Cjjii- i^S j^. 

**LJj \ 


.ij y A*i>- jl J 


1. In the reign rtf Skdh 'd-Dln, a king who is piou-^. and liberal, 

2. Murtazd Khan, the unique one (farid) of the age and faith, ererted this religious 
building. 

3. He is honoured, qoicerful, gert^rous, and Hbtral. a w:>rthg des''endant of the king 
of men ['All]. 

4. .4s Tarm of thii la>-Unj sirucline. the woriii Khiyr" 'l-Biqa' iseued from the pen. 
This gives 1014 a.h. 

Page 468. middle. 

KjiIWat.x. T.lHiR Mchammad. He U mentioned as a Sijistiini on p. 52S, among the 
Bakhshis. 

Page 476, note 1. 

Ma'^su.m Kh.as-i Kajjl'lI. This rebel, wlio u;ave .A.kbar m' end of troulde. Ii.ul tlie audacity 
to a^ime royal prerogative^ in Bengal. The follouing insiription I received, 
through Babu Kajendralal ilitra. from llija I'r.uiimha X.'itli, Baja of Diehainiti. 
Rajsh.dhI. It avas found in a ruined mosque at a village called t'hatniohor, not 
very far from Tilghapiiti. 

aiJ 1 .Aii- -,14- • TV-ill y\ .Tal-uJl o-Xj^ jO J ._I_1 

JLlsU JU- a/' .J. jU- jjLlJ'vc Ayii I } Ia. 1 ail. 

1 1 J Uj J (*-• J 

ThU lofty mnique win limit diiriivj the tune of the yreot Sulf/ui. the chief of Sinjyutc. 
Abu 'l-Fdlh ituhanimnd Kh'iii — Hay Ood perpetunle hii kurjiloin fur e'er. O Lord. O 
Thou u'ho reinnuieit ! by the hfjh an I ex'ille t Khln, Khtii Mtih iinni'id, non of Tui 
Muhammad Kh'in Q'iq<h/il, in the gear 980. 

This was, therefore, nearly two years after the outbreak of the Bengal Military 
Revolt ^Oth Zi Hajjah, 987); i ide p.- 4S6. 

Page 485, line 7. 

8ayyh> Mvhammao. Regarding the correct date of his death, vide p. 548. 

Page 499, line 27. 

Surat. There is every probability that Sorath, and not Surest, is intended. 
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Page 506. 

The Gakkhaks. I'itfe pp. 544, 545. 

The places Pharw.lla and Dangali ( not Dangali) mentioned in the note 
as the principal places in the Gakkhar District, are noticed in E. Terry's Voyage to 
East India (London, 1655, p. SS). " Kakares, the principal Cities are called DekaUe 
and Purhola ; it is a large Prorince, but exceeding mountainous ; divided it is from 
Tartaria by the Mountain Caucasus ; it is the extremest part Xorth under the ilogoVa 
subjection.” 

De Laet also gives the same passage. 

Page 512, line 1. 

Yaraq !^hax'. The correct name is, I believe, Boraq Khan. Vide Vambery’s 
Bokhara, p. 153. 


Page 552, middle. 

Kt'CH H.tju. Regarding Kuch Haju and Kuch Bihar and Mukarram Khan, vide my 
article on these countries in Journal Asiatic Society Bengal for 1872, p. 54. 

Page 553, line 5. 

GH.4ZJir:t Khan, of Jalor. 

“ The Pahlunpur family is of Afghan origin, belonging to the Lohani tribe, and, it 
is said, occupied Bihar m the reign of Huniayuii. They subsequently took service 
with the king of Dihli ; and from Akbar Shah, in 1597, Ghaziiin Khan, the chief, 
obtained the title of Diwan, for having successfully repulsed an invasion of Af^an tribes ; 
for his services on this occasion, he was also rewarded with the government of Labor. 
In .\.D. 1682, Path Khan Diwan received the provinces of Jiilor. Sanchor. Pahlunpur, 
and Disah from Awrangzib. Path Khan died in 1688, leaving an only .son, Pir Khan, 
who was supplanted in his rights by his uncle Kaiiial Kli an, who, subsequently, being 
unable to withstand the increasing power of the Ratliors of Jlaniur. lias comjK'lled, 
in A.n. 1698, to quit the country [.Jalor], and retire with his family and dependents to 
Pahlunpur, where the family has remained ever since. — Selections. Bombay Government 
Becords, Xo. XXV. — A'eic Series, p. 15. 

I’age ,591, line 27. 

‘'Ali QulJ Beg IstajlC'. Vambery spells Ustajlu, which is the name of a Turkish tribe ; 
vide p. 687. 
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Page 28, line 

18 from top, for Maulana Ma§qud read 

jVl.aulana Maq.sud. 

„ 

281. „ 

9 


bottom , 

,, p. 256, note „ 

p. 266 note. 

„ 

28G. „ 

3 n. 

„ 

bottom. 

„ ride p. 183, note 2 „ 

ride p. 192, note 3. 


293, 

1 

,, 

top. 

,, Qur (p. 110) ,, 

Qur (p. 116). 


32C, „ 

17 

„ 

bottom. 

„ MIrza Shahurkh 

MIrza Shahrnkh. 

ff 

333, lines 27, 30 

,, 

top. 

„ ^-4611“ ’1-Fath 

Abu ’1-Fath. 


380, line 

18 


top. 

„ ride p. 356 ,. 

vide p. 3S3. 


390, „ 

14 


bottom. 

„ Bkakhar ,. 

Bhakkar. 


402, „ 

20 

„ 

top. 

„ JIandi Qasim Khan „ 

Mahdi Qasim Khan. 

„ 

40o, „ 

19 


top. 

,, p. 365, note 2 ,, 

p. 394, note 1. 

„ 

408, „ 

7 


top. 

„ Khawia Sultan '^Ali „ 

Khwaja Sultan “'All. 


413. „ 

6 

„ 

bottom. 

„ p. 371, note 2 „ 

p. 402, note 1. 

n 

449. „ 

3 


bottom. 

Baha“’l-I>in ., 

Baha^’d-Din. 


506, „ 

12 


top. 

„ Jalala Tariki, p. 441 „ 

Jalala Tariki, p. 442. 

»} 

507, ,. 

19 


bottom. 

„ p. 320 

p. 336. 


526. „ 

18 


top. 

„ Husam“ ’d-Din „ 

Husam" ’d-Din. 


532. „ 

11 


top. 

„ Tagraal „ 

Jagmal. 

9J 

534. „ 

16 


bottoH!, 

„ Murabadad „ 

Muradabad. 


539. „ 

17 


top. 

,, Uodavarl 

Godavari. 

„ 

542, „ 

30 


top. 

„ "’Abu’l-Qadir „ 

“^Abd^ ’1-Qadir. 


.543, „ 

7 


top. 

„ Arjura Singh 

Arjun Singh. 

»» 

543, ,, 

9 


top. 

,, 246. Sakat Singh ,, 

256. Sakat Singh {vide 







line 17, p. 551). 


573, lines 6, 6 


bottom. 

„ p. 309 

p. 321. 

„ 

612, line 

7 

ft 

bottom. 

„ No. 234, p. 480 

No. 234, p. 537. 

» 

614, „ 

18 


bottom , 

„ vide p. 172 ,, 

ride p. 181. 

»> 

61.->. „ 

7 


bottom. 

„ vide p. 159, note „ 

vide p. 167, note. 


642. „ 

5 n. 


bottom , 

„ pp. 334, 528 

pp. 354, 596. 


660. „ 

6 


bottom. 

,, Sharif-i Amull, pp. 







176,4.52 

Sharif-i Arauli, pp. 







185, 502. 

,, 

67U. „ 

18 n. 

,, 

bottom. 

,, isthildl ,, 

i.dthlnl. 


672. „ 

17 

„ 

bottom. 

„ vide above, p. 353 „ 

! ide above, p. 376. 


682, „ 

17 n. 


bottom. 

,, Naziri, p. 549 

Naziri, p. 649. 
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IXDEX TO THE FIRST VOLUME 


OF THE 

AMX-I AKBARl 


’The numbers refer to the fages: it. ineaHs ‘'footnote”. When names occur twice 
or several times on a page, they have been entered only ome in the Index. 

The geographical names form a separate IraJex.j 


A BABAKH, son of Bahadur Khan 
Qurbegf, ooo. 

^Abbas-i Safari. ^Shah, converts people 
TO Shl'-isni, 494 : oOS, 504, 673 n. 
Abdal Chak, 535. 

Abdais, the forty, 200, 200 n. 

Abdilr Klmna, 57. 

‘’Abdi Kor, 53S. 

^Abdf of Kishapur, a katib, 108. 

'’Abda ’1 ’’All Tarkhan, Mlrza. 3S9. 

^Abd'^ U '^Azim, lide Sultan Khwaja. 
^Abd*^ 'i-‘’A 2 lz, a katib, 109. 

^Abd^ ’l-'^Aziz, of ihhif, 607. 

‘^Abd" T-Batp, Sadr, 282. 506. 610. 

^Abd*^ '1-BarI, Khwaja, o71, 576. 

^Abd*^ d- Oh atl'ar. of Dihll, 454. 

*^Abd*^ d-Ohafur, 5JJrz5, ,345. 

"^Abd" T-Gliafur, Mtavkh. 607. 

“^Abd^ ’i-GhanI, Shaykh, 616. 

'^Abd*^ 'i-Haqq, of Sabzwar, i07. 

‘^Abdu d-Hay, .Mir ‘^Adl, 522, 525, 536 
(Xo. 230). 

^Abd*^ ’l-Hay, name of several katibs, 
107, J09. 

'^Abdu '1-Karim. a katib. 109. 

“^Abd'* ’l-Karlm Sindh! Amir Khan, 526, 
527. 

’UKltalit) Khiiw afi. 405. 

‘^Abd“ ‘llah-i Ashpaz, I 07 . 

*^Abd'^ ’lirdi-i Sayrafi. Khwaja, 107. 
•^Abd^ Olah Khan Harha, 428. 

‘^Abti” ’ilrdi Klian Klruz-jang, 551, 5.76, 
565, 568, 577 n., 57S. 


-^Abd'i 'Uah Khan Mughul. 322, 432 

(Xo. 76L 

^Abd“ ilah Khan, Savyid, 309 n.. 518 
(Xo. 180). 

‘^Abd'^ 'lUh Khan Vzbak. 337 (Xo. 14), 

10 i. 468. 518. 

"^Abdu 'liilh Khan Uzbak, king of 
Bukhara. 452, 522. 

^Abd“ 'llfdi. uja, Kh\\ iijagan K.hwaja. 
467, 

^Abd“ 'lirih. IGhwaja, son of Khwaja 
^Abd“ ’1-Latif. 467 (Xo. 109). 

^Abd** 'Hull Marwarltl. Kh\>aja. 596, 
65.3 n. 

'’Abd'^ ’ilah, Mir, I 09 ; a singer, 6S2, 

‘^Abd'* 'Uah, 51Trza, vide bardar Khtln. 

‘^Ahd“ 'Uah Sarfiiraz Khan. 551 (Xo. 257). 

^Abd“ 'Uah, Sliavkh, "on of Mujjaminad 

iihaws, 509. 

‘^Abd“ 'Ih'di, son of Xizam Miirtaza 
Kh an, 523. 

^Abd" 'Uah, son of Sa'^id Khun. 519. 

^Ahd“ 'ii<7h, Sultan oi Kashghar, 339, 511. 

^'Abd'^ 'Uah Suitanpilrf, 614; ^ide 
Makhtiuni'* 'l-.Mulk, 

*^Abd** 'l-Lat!f, Mir, of Qazwin, 496. G15. 

‘^Abd" Mlrza. ,345. 

‘’Abd" sou of Xa(jil» Kh an, 498. 

‘^Ahdnl niajid. ('idi‘ Asat Khan. 

‘^Ahd^ 'i-Maiik ibti Marwan, 37. 

*^Abd“ '1-Matlab Kh an. 441 {Xo. 83). 

‘■AIhW 'i-Muinin. Mir. 589 (Xo. 374). 

>Abd'* 'l-.Muqtadir. 523. 
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^Abd“ ’I-Qadir Akhund, 542, 615. 

^Abd“ d-Qadir Badaom, vide Badaoni. 

‘^Abd^ d-Qadir, Mawlana, 614. 

‘^Abd^ d-Qadir .Sirbindi, 614. 

"^Abd'i 'l-Qadu-i Jllanl, 440. 

^Abd“ d-Qasim Namakin, 456 n., 525 
(Xo. 109). 

•^Abd” 'l-Quddus, of Gango, 607, 615. 

'^Abd'* '1-SamI, QazI, 615. 

^Abd*^ '1-Wahhab Bukhari, Sayyid, 434. 

X\bd'i 'l-Wahliab, Shaykh, 616. 

X-\bd^ ’l-WTihid, f:>ayyid, 5S5 {Xo. 364). 

^Abdu 'i-Wriidd. Shayl^, 616. 

XVod^^ ’lAVasi, 322. 

^Abd’i ’n-Xabi. Sadr. 177. 1S2, 186, 195, 
197, 279, 2S1, 282, 283, 284, 549, 
615, 616. 

^Ai)d’i ’r-Kahlm-i Khalidi. a katib, 107. 

^Abd'^ 'r-Halum Khar. 456 n,, 505. 

^Al)d'i 'r-Rahim, of Khwarizm, a katib, 
109. 

^Abd“ ‘r-KahIm, of Lakbnau, Shaykh, 
360, 524 (Xo. 197). 

^Abd'^ 'r-Hahim, Mawlana, a katib, 109. 

‘^Abd^ ’r-Ruhlni Mlrzfi Khan Kbanan. 
vide Khan Khanan. 

^Abd^ 'r-Kahini. f'Uii ol Qu^ini Kh an, 401. 

^Abd“ 'r-Udhman GCilday, 5i7 (X<>. 186), 
582. 

^Abd'^ 'r-Bahiuaii. Mirza. 517 {Xo. l83). 

‘■Abd'^ 'r-KahmaM Sur, :ki5 n., 410 n. 

‘'.Al>d^ 'r-Ua'ihTd. kin^ of Ka-'lighar. 512, 
5 1 2 n . 

^Abd'^ 'r-Ka7za(i Sa!n'«.'j!n’‘ 'd- i >aula. 

491 n. 

■^Abd^ 'i-llaz/.a^. Mir, ot Gilan. 408. 526, 
527. 

'^Abd'^ ’.'■-S.ilain. Ma\^lau.i, 61 1. 

^.\i)di^ '.■'-SahiTU Ib\y."uni. 670. 

‘’.Vbd'i A-Salani, '<jn {»t Mida/zain Kh an, 
58s n. 

“^Abd'* ''--Sarii id. a kati!). 109. 

^.\l>d'^ '.'>b-‘^haiild, ]^\\a)a, 4r)‘), Ons. 

A-8,ni)<iii. Khwaja, ot Ka'«lian, 
5M fXo. 35:}i. 

*^Ab[l'‘ " Sainad. Khwaj.i. Shiiijujalain, 

111. .">.5 1 ( .\o. 2(>ti), 

XAtH-u M,-Shukar. MiiiLl, I9.S. 

'^Alid” -^-Siibhaii luddav. 582 (Xo. 349). 

A-Sub)iaii, Mirza, 578. 


Abhang Kh an, 357 n. 

Aboriginal races, 241, 262 ; vide Tribes. 

Abu I.'j-haq Firang. Shaykh, 60S. 

AbQ Is-haq, Sayyid, 486, 590 (Xo. 384). 

Abu 'l-Baqa, 519. 

Abu i-Baqa, Amir Khan, 526. 

Abu ’i-Farah, Sayyid, of Wasir, 425, 428. 

Abu 'i-Fath Beg. 333, 551. 

Abu '1-Fath Gujrati, Shayl^, 616. 

Abu ‘1-Fath. Hakim, 184, 216. 368, 440, 
468 (Xo. 112), 469, 612, 639 n., 
644 n., 656. 

Abu d-Fath Khan, son of Sha*-ista Khan, 
575, 576. 

Abu ’1-Fath, son of Fazil Beg, 333, 493, 
542, 542 n. 

Abu ‘1-Fath, son of Muzaffar Mugjiul, 
576 (Xo. 323). 

Abu ’1-Fattah Ataliq, 562 (294). 

Abu ‘l-Fayz. Fayzl, 548 ; v-idc Fayzl. 

Abu 'l-Fazl, author of the A*'in, 176, 177, 
178, 183. 184, 196. 197 n., 203, 204, 
213 n., 218, 220- 422. 488, 490, 
553 n. 

Abu ‘l-Fazl of Ka/.arun. Khatib, 549. 

Abu 'I-Kazh son of the Mir ^Adi, 54S. 

Abu M-Hasan, Kh\>aja, 345; vide A$af 
Khan. 

.Abu M-Hasan, Sayyid, son of the Mir 
'■Alii. 585 {Xo. 383). 

Abu 'l-Hu>ayn. 408. 

Abu M-Khavr KhTin. 526, 527. 

Abu M-Ma^ali, s>on of the Mir ‘^Adl. 563 
(Xo. 297) ; i tde Sliah Al)u‘l-5Iu'^rdi. 

Abu 'I-Muit,iinniad. 569. 

Abu ’l-.Muzadar, Mir, 424. 

Abu ’l-.Muzutlar, sou of Ashraf Kh an, 
542 (Xo. 240). 

’’Abu 'l-Qasiin, brother of ^.Abu 'l-Qadir 
Akhund. 542 (Xo. 242). 

Abu 'l-Qasim, Governor of Gwaliyar. 330. 

Abu 'l-Qasiin, Mir, of Xish^pur, 593 
(Xo. 39S). 

Abu 'I-Qa''im, of Werkopa^i. 677 n., 
67S II. 

Abu 'UQa''ini, Sayyid, >on of the Mir 
XAdl. .">48 (Xo. 251). 

AbQ MAVafri. Mir. 526. 

AbQ X'a:?r, of Fan'di. 43 n. 

AbQ Kayhan, quoted, 44. 
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Abu Sa'^id llirza, Sultan, 331, 339. 

Abu Sa'^Id SawafI illrza, son of Sultan 
Husayn Mirza, 327, 328, 5.55 (No. 
271).' 

.\bu Sa'^ld, Sultan of Kashghar, 512, 513. 
Abu Talib Sha*ista Khan. 575, 576. 

Abu Talib, son of Munis Khan. 459. 

Abu Talib, son of Sha*’ista Khan. 575, 
576. 

Abu Turab, Mir, Gujrati, 445, 569. 
Abwaba T-raal, revenue accounts, 270. 
accounts, how kept, 14 ; how divided, 
270. 

Achhe, ShaylA, 5S8 n. 

Adam Barha, Sayyid, 427, 58S n. 

Adam, Sultan, Gakkhar, 33S, 506, 507, 
508, 544. 

Adam, the first man, called Haft-hazari, 
105 n. 

Adham, Khan, son of Mahum Anga, 274, 
340 (No. 19). 

Adham, Mir, 486. 

Adhan, SliaylA, 607. 

Adhcla, a coin, 32. 

^Adil Khan, son of Shah Muhararaad-i 
Qalati, 478 (No. 125). 

*’ Adil Shah, 520, 520 n. 

‘■Adl-gutka, a coin, 31. 
admiralty. 289. 
ailmission to court. 165. 
advances to officers, 275. 

Adivand, of Orisa, .594 (No. 413). 
Afghans, their last stand under '’Usman 
LohanI, 586, 587 ; their character, 
436, 583. 

Ailatun Mirza, 372. 

Afrasiyab, son of Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim. 408. 

Afridi.s, 578. 

Af.shar, 687 
Aftabi, 39. 

Aftubgir, a royal ensign, 52. 

Afzal Khan, 674 n. 

Afzal I^an, Kliwaia Sultan '^Ali, 408 
(No. 56). 
a'l'ir, vidt Aloes. 

--\eate. 1 i,/c babaghfiri. 

Agha Hiizr Nah.'nvandi, 672 n. 

-\gha Muhammad Na^i, 682 n. 

Agha Muhammad Trdiir Wa.sli. .576. 


A^a Mulla, 557, 558, 572, 572 n. 

A^a Mulla Dawatdar, 398, 451, 558. 

Agha Mulla Qazvvini, 589 (No. 376). 

Agingir, or firepot, 50. 

Ahadis, 20. 20 n.. 170, 170 n., 241, 259; 
under Jahangir, 605. 

Ahanchinl, a metal, 41. 

Ahdad, 571. 

Ahl-i jarnd’^at, 191 n. 

Ahmad Barha. Sayyid. 300, 447 (No. 91). 

Ahmad Beg Kabuli, 501, 518 (No. 191), 
589. 

Ahmad Beg Khan, brother of Nur Jahan, 
576. 

Ahmad Beg, Mirza, 398. 

Ahmad Buldtari. Sayyid, 456. 

Ahmadi Tayyaz, Shaylffi, 616. 

Ahmad Khan Niyazi. 541 n., 542. 

Ahmad Khattu, Shaykh, 570, 570 n. 

Ahmad Lodi, 569. 

Ahmad. Mir Munshi, 486. 

Ahmad, Mulla, of Thathah, 112, 113, 216. 

Al.imad Qasim Koka, 564 (No. 307). 

Ahmad, .Sayyid, 568. 

Aljmad Shah, Raziya ’l-Mulk, of Gujrat, 
419. 

Ahmad, Shaykh, 614. 

.4hmad, .Shaykh, a katib, 106. 

Ahmad, Shaykh, son of lAbd^ T-Quddus, 
615. 

Ahmad, Shaykh, son of Salim Chishti 
Sikriwal. 530 (No. 210). 

Ahmad Sufi, 218, 219. 

-Vhmad, .Sultan of Gujrat, 569. 

Ahrar, Khwaia. 467, 60S. 

aimdq, ii<h uymaq. 

''Aju^tbi. a tent, 56. 

Akas-diya, 49, 52, 52 n. 

Akbar, Emperor, when horn, 64 n. ; his 
miraculous birth, 219. 415 ; his full 
name, 196 ; his mother, 352, 353, 
354 : his nurses, ride Mahum Anaga, 
Pioha Jan Anaga. Ji Ji .\nana ; his 
attachment to relatives, 341, 342, 
343; his children, 321 ; his wives, 
181. 321, 322. 6S6 ; his brothers, i ide 
^luhanimad Hakim Mirz.7 and Mirza 
Ibrahim, 594 ; ins eharartcr and 
how he spends his time. 162, 163, 
164 ; abhors cruelty, 141 n. ; regards 
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the performance of his duty an act of 
worship, 11 ; enters into details, 
254 ; is a good physiognomist, 
248 n. : believes in lucky days, 

97 n. ; is “ lucky 254 ; is musical, 

53, 54 : is witty, 471 ; shows himself 
to the people, 164; how he dines, 60, 

61 ; invents new names, 47, 61, 62, 
68. 69, 96, 110. 135, 136. 147 n. ; is 
fond of fruit, 68 ; dislikes moat, 
64; abstains from it, 164; wears 
woollen stuffs like Sufis, 96 ; likes 
only certain books. 110 ; is fond of 
painting. 113, 114, 115 ; of elephants 
and trained leopards, 138, 399 ; likes 
to see spiders fight, 308 ; does not 
hunt on Fridays, 300 ; invents a 
carriage, 285 ; and a w heel for 
cleaning guns, 122 ; his favourite 
gun Sangram, 123, 685 ; invents 
elephant gear, 134, 135 ; improves 
his army. 242 ; introduces the brand, 
or the Dagh o Mahalli-’Lo.w, 242, 243, 
343, 344, 669 n. ; improves guns, 
119, 120; his forced march from 
Agra to Gujrat, 342, 458 n., 480 n. ; 
his religion, 51 : is the spiritual 
guide of his people, 170; performs 
miracles, 174, 294. 297 ; is the 
representative of God, 197 ; is king 
by Divine Right, Preface, 3 ; 
abolishes the jnzya, 198 ; interdicts 
beef, 202 ; orders the courtiers to 
shave off their beards, 202, 609 n. : 
looks upon dogs and pigs as clean, 
203 : aboli-shes the Hijrah, 204 ; 
hates everything Arabic, 205, 208, 
215 ; dislikes the names Muham- 
mad ” and *’ Ahmad ”, 3S2 n. ; 

makes the Mullas drink vine, 207. 
522 ; calls a Zoroastrian priest from 
Persia, 220 ; keeps ParNi feasts, 
286 ; discourages circumcision and 
the rite of Sali, 216, 217 ; saves a 
Sati, 472 ; hates the learncfl and 
drives them from cor.rt, {>1, 20<>, 
20l ; resumes their grants of land, 
278, 279. 280, 281 ; his views on 
marriage, 287, 288; and on educa- 
tion, 288, 289 ; fixes tlie age for 


marriage, 204 ; worships fire and 
the sun, 51, 210, 211. 212 : founds a 
new sc\.t, 174; admits pupils to it 
bv ceremonv, 212 {cide Divine 
Faith) ; is opposed for his religious 
opinions. 439 ; especially by ‘^Abd‘^ 
'iiah of Turan, 522 : is called a God, 
632 ; forces courtiers to prostrate 
themselves before liim, cide sijdali ; 
his last illness. 521 ; day of his 
death, 222 n. ; is buried at iSikan- 
drah, 220. 

Akbarnama, Lucknow edition of, 481 n., 
543 n. 

Akbar Qull Sultan, 544, 545. 

akhtOy meaning of, 477 n. 

Akhtackis, an officer over horses, 145. 

Al-i Muzaffar, a dynasty, 494. 

alachCy a stuff, nde cilcha. 

A^ld Hazraty a title, 358 n. 

A^ld Khagdriy a title. 358 n. 

^Alauiy a royal standard. 52. 

'^Alam Barha. Sayyid, 427, 431 n. 

A'^lam Kalmli. Mulla, 167 n.. 615. 

‘^Alam LodT, 569. 

^Ala**** ’d-Dawlah, Mirza, 572. 

^Ala*’“ ’d-Din Hipfiti. a katib, 108. 

^Ala'-u ’d-DTn Islam Khan. 552, 586, 587. 

^AIa*'“ ’d-j)in Khitil. his coins, IS; his 
army reforms. 252 ; interferes with 
grants of land, 281, 396 n., 512 n., 
550 n. 

’d-I>in Khwafi, Khwaja, 464. 

Al;i^“ M-Din Lari, 609. 

‘^Ala*’’* 'd-T)in Majzfih, 608. 

*^AU*’'* 'd-Din. Mirza. 588. 

l-Mulk, of Lar, 670 n. 

I’Mulk, Mir. of Tirmiz, 339, 

alcka. a melon. 68 ; a stuff, 97, 97 n. 

Alexander the Great (Sikandar), 367, 623. 

"^All. Mir, a katib, 108, 109. 

*^Ali, Mir, Sayyid Juda^I, of Tabriz, a 
painter and poet, 114, 660; — , a 
musician, 6S2 : — . of Qum, 667. 

‘^All, QazI, 370. 

^Ali, the Kiiallfah. 105. 

*^Aii Ahmad, tiu- engraver, 22, 28, 54, 55. 

^Ali Akbar, Mir. 415 (Xo. 62 j. 

‘’Ail Akbar ^U'-hblhl, Mir, 596 n. 

‘^.Mi As^ar, Mirza, 454. 
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^All Beg Akbarrihahl, Mirza, o39. 

‘^Ali Beg ‘'Alainshalil, Mirza, oSS (237). 
^All Chanian, a katib, 109. 

^Alt Dost Khan. 6U2, 602 n. 

Alif Khan Gujraii. 419. 

^Ali ibn Hilal. a caiigraphist, 106. 

^Ali Kh^\n Chak, 534. 

‘^Ali Khan, Raja, of Khandes, 34o, 356. 
‘^Ali Mardan Bahadur, 556 (Xo. 273). 

‘^Ail Muhammad Asp, 551 (No. 353). 

‘^All Quli, rule Khan Zaman. 

‘^Ail Quli Beg Istajlu, Sher Aikan Khan. 
591 (Xo. 394), 6S9. 

'-’Ali Quli Khan Indarabi, 478 (X'o. 124). 
^Ali Ray, of little Tibbat, 323, 529, 676. 
^Ali .Shcr, Mir, BK n., lOS, 108 n.. 360. 
'^Ail 8hukr Beg, 329. 330. 

*^>iU?]i€rI, a melon, 68. 

<^AII Yar. 448. 

Allah Bai^sh 8adr, 482. 

Allah Quli. 544, 545. 

Allah Yar Khan. 560. 
alms, paid at court, 14. 276, 277. 
aloes, \voo<l of aloc.s, 85. 
alonl. 26. 27. 

alphabets. 104. lOj n. 

Ah|atf Mirza, Safawl, 328. 

Altun Quli], 561 (Xo. 290), 

Aman^ 'ilah, son of 8ayf Khan Koka, 
584 (Xo. 356). 

Ambii Khan Chak Kashmlii. 529, 529 n., 
557. 

^arnhar, 83. 

*^Ambar. Malik, 359, 360, 453. 

Amin Khan Ghori. 581. 

Aiuiii Kazi, Khwaja, 572, 576. 

Amii0‘ 'd-Din Inju, 51ir, 501. 

Anilr Beg Payrawl. 670. 

Amir Chauban, 331. 

Amir Haydar, of Belgram, 331 n. 

Amir Khan. 526, 527. 

Amir Khan. 8ayyid, 494 n. 

Amir Khan Mughul Beg, 404. 

Amir Khusraw Khan. 324, 325, 330. 

Amir Kiu i.srawi. 8a3'\id, 661 n. 

Amir Mansur, a katib, 107. 

Arnir Qazi Asiri. 668. 

Amir’^^ 'l-U7na/\i, a title. 250, 353. 

Ainr Singh, or Ainra, Rana, 364, 405, 585. 
Amr Singh, of Idar, 353. 


Amr Singh Baghela, 446. 

Amr Singh Sisodiya. 460. 

AmrI. a poet, 678 n, 

Amr*^ 'Ilah, Mirza, 361. 
amulets, 571. 

amusements at court. 308, 316. 

Anand Singh Kaclihwaha, 461. 
auaga, or nurse. 341. 

Anln, 229, 230, 231. 

AnisI, a poet, 648, 648 n. 

Anis*^ *d-Din, vide Mihtar Khan. 

Anup Singh Baghela. 446. 

Anwar }*Iirza, 345. 

‘’Aqa*’id'i Xasafi, title of a book, 390 n. 
‘^Aqil, Mirza, son of Mirza ‘^Isa Tarkhan. 
392 n. 

•^Aqil Husayn Mirza. 513. 514. 
aqtd^y or Jugir, 266. 266 n. 

‘’Arab Bahadur. 198, 377, 438, 450, 472, 
494, 537. 

‘'Arabshab. Mir. 6.34 n. 

^Arafat o ^Ara-fat. a Tazkira, 584. 

Aram Banu lit-gum. Akbar's daughter, 
321. 

arbnb, moaning, 633 n. 

't4ahdiviU household expenses, 

270. 

archers, 264. 

Ardshcr, a Zoroastrian priest. 220, 220 n. 
Ard^hcr Kfibuli, 519. 

Arghun, a clan, 389, 391. 

Arghun of Kabul, a katib, 106. 

Arj^un Khan. 389. 

^Arif Beg Shaykh ‘'UmarT, 505. 

Arjun Singh, 543 (Xo. 244). 

Arlat, a elan, 531, 571. 
armourers, 119. 

armours, kinds of, 117, 118, 119. 
arms, list of, 116. 

army, strength of Akbar's army, 241, 
254. 256 ; of Shahjaban, 255. 
Arqun, Y\.bd“ 'Ilah, a katib, 107. 

arrack, 74. 

arsenal, the imperial, 115. 

Arstan, a poet, 678. 

Arzani Begum, 324. 

^urz-Hamchfis>, 273. 

Asad Beg, son of IGian Dawran Shah, 
410. 

A&ad Khan. Slmja*^-! Kabuli, 476 n. 
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Asad Khan, son of Qutlu^ Qadam Kh an. 
478. 

Asad Khan Turkman, 415. 

^Asad^ ’d-DawIa, Mir Jamal'^’ d-Din 
Husayn, 500> 

Asad^ ’ilah Khan, of Tabriz, 471 (Xo. 
116). 

Asad^ ’iiah, Mirza. 588. 

Asad‘S Tlah, son of Sher Khwaja, 511. 

Asad'^ Tlah Turkman, 415, 472. 

A.^fi. a poet, 652 n., 667 n., 670 n. 
Asaf-jah, 575. 

Asaf Khan. Asaf“ 'd-Dawla, Asaf-jah, 
398, 399. 

Asaf Khan (I), *^Abd“ T-Majid, 251, 349, 
372, 395, 396. 

A^af Khan (II), Ghivas*^ ’d-Din AIT, 451, 
479 (Xo. 126), 575. 

A^af Khan (III), Ja‘^far Beg, 210, 323, 
324, 451 (Xo. 98). 519, 583. 643. 

A$af Khan (IV ), Yarnin'^ ’d-I>awla, 
Mirza Abu T-Hasan, 575, 576. 

A§alat Khan Lodi, 568. 
ashlar, 25. 

Ashki, a poet, 660 n., 667. 

Ashraf, a poet, 424. 

Ashraf Khan Mir MunshI, Muhammad 
Asghar, 107, 107 n., 423 (Xo. 74). 
Ashraf Kll^yaJa, 576 (Xo. 320). 
asht, a coin, 32. 

ashtdhdt, a metallic composition, 42. 
ashtddd, a coin, 31. 

AsTri, of Ray. 668. 

Askaran Kachhwaha, 475, 509, 600. 
^Askarl Mirza, brother of Humayun, 
334, 372, 489. 

^Askari Mtrza, son of Ja^far Beg, 454. 
A^l-i Tumar, 377. 

-4 -s Anbiyd, title of a book, 614. 
a^rdr-i mnkfuin, title of a book, 63S n. 
assaying, mode of, 22. 
as.'^essment, under Bayram Khan, 373 ; 
under Muzaffar Khan. 373 ; under 
Todar Mai, 377, 475 ; of Kashmir, 
370, 452 ; of Af^unistan, 409. 
Aswati, Mawlina, 682 n. 
alaliq, an office. 330, 333, 339, 346, 351, 
354, 355, 357, 371, 383, 383 n., 388, 
389, 416, 439. 452, 453. 
atbegi, master of the hor&e, 145, 477 n. 


Atga Khan, Shams'* ’d-Din Muhammad, 
274, 337 (Xo. 15). 338. 

Atharban, a Sanskrit work, 111, 111 n. 
aih-Jchartiba, a tent. 56. 

*^Aiiq, .594. 
atkal 229, 230. 

Atku Timur. 389. 
dima, a coin, 29. 

^alTy rose water, 574. 
aviary, the imperial, 307. 

Awji iluila, 663 n. 

Awiad Husayn, 535. 
aiL'rat>gy or throne, 52. 

Awrangzeb, 358 n. ; abolishes music,.. 

682 n. ; 683, 

Awans, a tribe, 507 n. 
awdra-natiis, 261. 

^AwuriJ^ 'I-Ma^urif, title of a book, 
479. 

^.4ydr hdnhh, a book by Abu T-Fazl, 
112. 112 n. 

Aya*y name of a verse in the 

Qor*^un, 177. 

Ayaz, .<Iave of Malimud of Ghazni. 636 n. 
Ayimas. tenures, 283, 2S4. 

^Ayisiia, Muhammad’s wife, 206 n., 
213 n. 

‘’Ayn Khan DakhinI, 539. 

'^Ayshi, Mawlana. 109. 

A’^zam Khan, luU Khan-i A^zam. 
ftzJOr^^ 'i-tih, a perfume, 87. 

Azhar, Mawiruia. a katib, 108. 

Azhdar Khan Dakhini, 539. 

^Aziz, son of Khan Jahan Lodi, 568. 
^Aziz Kabuli. Mirza, 476 n. 

^Aziz Koka, vide Khan-i A^’zam. 

‘^Aziz*' Tlah, Mir, 404. 

•^Aziz" Tlah, Mir Turbati, 595. 

*^Aznjat, Lodi, 568. 

B ABA A^ii, 353. 

Baba Bala.'', 608. 

Baba Beg, 450. 
bdbdfjhuri, or agate, 36, 683. 

Balui Hu.'.au zXbdal, a saint. 580. 

Baba Khan Qaiishal, 375, 399 n., 400 
dies, 377. 

Baba Kipur. 6*18. 

Baba Quchin. 493. 
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Bi-bar, Emperor, introduces gardening, 
93; his Memoirs, 112, 355; 325, 
390, 463, 512, 686. 

bdba&haykhly a kind of melon, 68, 590. 
Baba Sher Qalandar, a saint, 578. 

Baba Talib, a poet, 676. 

Baba Zambur, 355, 387. 

Babu Mankli, 400, 528 (Xo. 202). 
babuly wood, 23 n., 25, 73. 

Babus, Mir, 423 (No. 73), 488 n., 687. 
Badakiisbis, their character, 504. 

Badan Singh Bhadauriya, 547. 

Badaom, the historian, 110 n.. Ill n., 
177, 271, 402, 481, 485, 531, 617, 
652 n. 

bddinjdn, 82, 62 n. 
badi^'^ 'l-baydn, title of a book, 617 
Badi^*^ ’z-Zaman, Mirza, Shahnawilz 
Khan, 527 n, 

Badi^'^ 'z-Zaman, MTrza, son of Agha 
Mulla, 398, 451. 

Badi^*^ ’z-Zaman, Qazwini, 451. 

Badi^*^ ’z-Zaman, son of Mirza ShuhrulA 
Badakhshi, 326. 

Badi*^'^ 'Z'Zaman Mirza, son of Sultan 
Husain Mirza, 3S9, 390. 
bddUi (hrocadc). 574. 

Badr-i ^Alam, Mir, .522, 

Badr, Sayyid, 458. 

Bad Singh Bhaduriya, 547 n. 
baghli, a dirham, 37. 

Bahadur, conferred as title, 360. 

Bahadur Dhanturi, 591. 

Bahadur Gohlot, 564 (No. 308). 

Bahadur Khan (No. *87) ; vide Muham- 
mad Asghar and Pahar Khiin. 
Bahadur Khan. Muhammad Sa^id Shay- 
banl, 347, 349, 395, 397, 413, 414. 
Bahadur Khan Gilani, 5,56. 

Bahadur Khan Qurdar, 555 (No. 269). 
Bahadur. Sultan, of Gujrat, 372, 680 n. 
Bahar Begam, daughter of Jahangir, 322, 
Baharlu tribe, 329, 387, 687. 

Baha*^'^ 'd-Uin Kambu, 535. 

Baha'^" ’d-15in Mufti, 616. 

Baha‘i" 'd-Din Zakariyu, of Multan, 436. 
Bahais d'-Ilin Mijzub, of Bada,on, 449. 
bahla, 15, 15 n. 

Bahmanyar, 575, 576. 

Bahram, son of ShamsI, 499. 


Bahram Mirza, Safari, 328. 

Bahram Quli, a musician, 682. 

Bahram Saqqa, a poet, 651, 651 n. 

Bairi Sal, brother of Gajpati, of Bihar, 
558 n. 

Baizawl, a Qoran commentator, 614. 
Baklishi Banu Begum, 339. 

Bakhshls, of Akbar's reign, 595. 

Bal^shu, a singer. 680 n. 

Bakhtyar, a clan of Jalesar, 469. 

Baklityar Beg Gurd, 529 (No, 204). 

Bakliya Anaga, 435. 

Baland Akhtar, 324. 

Baibhadr Kathor, 563 (No. 296). 

Baldhadr, Ray of Lakhinpur, 369. 

Balinas, the philosopher, 622 n. 

Balju Qulij, .562- 

Baltfi Khan. 530 (No. 207). 

Baluchis. 3S5, 3S8, 434. 
bamboo, price of, 234. 

Uln, 19. 20. 
bunuit^. 262, 

Banda *^AU Maydani, 560 (No. 284). 
Banda ‘^Ali QurbegT, .560. 
banduyvhi, vide matoh-lock-bearer. 

Banka Kachhwaha, 555 (No. 270). 
bankfdis, 262. 
bnntrdrj, 19. 

Baqa^’i, a poet. 664 n. 

Baqi Be Uzhak, 585 (No. 3GS). 

Buql Billah, 488. 

Baql Khan, 413 (No. 60), 414, 687. 

Baqi l^ an. son of Tahir Khan. 448, 

Baqi Safaridii, 603. 

Baqi Sultan Uzhak. 327. 

Baqi Tarkhan. Mirza, 463. 

Baqir, Mawlana. a katib. In9. 

Baqir An5?arl, 563 (No. 298). 

Baqir Bukhari, Sayyid. 435. 
bdrah, or a community of tuclve villages, 
429. 

bardt, or cheque, 272. 

BardwanlJ, soldiers, 241. 
ba)g-i nay, a kind of melon, 68, 
bdrtjdh, audience tent, 55, 56. 
bdrglr, a kind of horse, 140, 142, 147, 224, 
273. 

Barha Sayyids, 42o to 432. 

Bari of Hirat. a katib, 108. 

Barkhurdar. Khwaja, 578. 
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Barkhurdar >IIrza, Kh an A^iam, 577 
(Xo. 32S). 

Barlas, a clan, 364 n., 393. 

Basakhwanis, a sect, 666 n. 

Basawan, the painter, 114. 

Basil, Raja of Mau, 369, 495, .308. 
BatanI, an Afghan tribe, 532 n. 
Bayasan^ar, son of Prince Danyal, 322. 
Bayasan^ar 5Iirza, 324, 325. 

Bayat, a Turkish tribe, 651. 

Bayazid, son of Sulayman of Bengal, 
395. 

Bayazid Barba, 427, 562 (No. 295). 
Bayazid Beg Turkman, 563 (Xo. 299). 
Bayazid Mu^’azzain Kh an, 552 (Xo. 260). 
Ba\Tam Beg, father of Mun'^im Khan, 
333. 

Bayram Khan, Khan Khanan. 322, 329 
(Xo, 10), 352, 373 ; his assessment, 
373, 379, 3S2, 405, 482, 484, 681 n. 
Bayram O^lan, 517. 

Bayram Qulij, 562. 
fjaytjir, or horsc-doctor, 146. 

Baz Bahadur, son of Sharif Khan. 416, 
518 (Xo. 188). 

Baz Bahadur of Malwa. 337, 341, 473 
(Xo. 120), 681. 
bdellium, 87. 

Be. a title, for Beg, 506. 
hear, a stupid animal, 684. 

Bechu, Shay]^, 607. 

Bedar Bakht, Prince, .527. 
beef interdicted by Akbar, 202. 
beer, manufacture of, 563. 

Beg Baba Kolabi. 488. 

Beg Muhammad Toqba*"!, 576 (Xo. .324). 
Beg Muhammad Ui.ghur, 584 (Xo. 360). 
Beg Xiirln Khan Quehin, 531 (Xo. 212). 
Beg (Oghlu. 464. 

Begam Sahib, 683. 

Begams. their .salaries, 683. 

Beglar BegT, a title, 3.54. 
lieglar Kiian. 4rf9. 

Bengal Military Revolt, 688. 

Beni Das Bundela, .546. 
betel leaf, cultivation of, 77. 
betel nut, 76. 

betting, at court, 228, .3fM). 

Bhadauriva clan, 341, .547. 

Bhagwan Das Bundela, 546. 


Bhagwan Das Kachhwaha ( Bhagwant 
Das). 208. 323, 353 (Xo. 27). 

Bhakar, Sa^yid, 458. 
bhangdr. a metallic composition, 42. 
Bha.o Singh Kachhwaha, 363, 543. 
Bharat Chand Bundela, 546. 
bheldy a nut, 54 n. 

Bhik, or Bhikan, Shayldi, 616. 

Bhil Kh an Saliinshahi, 366. 

Bhim, Raja, Dawlatshahi, 359. 

Bhim, Ra'W'ul of Jaisalmir, 533 (Xo. 225). 
Bhim Singh Kachhwaha, 461, 543. 
bklraun. a stuff, 100, 685. 

Bhoj Bhaduriya, 547. 

Bhoj Hada, 449. 

Bhoj Raj, Shavldiawat. 462. 
bholsin, a fruit, 75. 

Bhugiyals. a Gakkhar tribe, 544. 

Bibi Safiya, 489. 

Bibi Sarw-i Sabi, 489. 

Bichiir Khan, a singer. 681. 

Blgara, meaning of, 570 n. 

Bihiiri Mai, Kachhwiiha, 322, 347 (Xo. 
23). 

Bihruz, Raja, 494 n. 

Bihzad, a painter. 113, 113 n. 

Bijli Khan Afghan, 399. 

Bikramajit, 423 ; ride Patr Das. 
Bikramajit, of Gwalyar, 680 n. 
Bikramajit Baghela, 446. 

Bikramajit Bhadauriya, 547. 

Bikramajit Bundela, 546. 

Bilas, son of Tansen, 682 n. 

bin, a musical instrument, 681, 682. 

Bind, Shavkh. 613. 
bifisaty a coin, 30. 
btr, meaning of, 554 n. 

Bir Bar, Raja, 184, 192, 198, 202, 207, 
209, 214, 218, 219. 349, 368, 442 
(Xo. 85), 443, 444, 446, 469. 

Bir J^hadr Baghela, 446. 

Bir Mandal Kh an, a musician, 681. 

Bir Sah, of Gondwanah, 397. 

Bir Singli De.o Bundela, 509, 524, 545, 
546. 546 n. 
birydn, a dish, 63. 

Biswas Ra,o. 499. 

Bizan (Bizhan). .371. 
blood of enemies drunk, 472. 
borax, 27. 
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bov*s love, 335, 375, 387, 626 xi., 627 n., 
63911.; lide immorality, 
branding hor&es. 147, 147 n., 148 ; 

introduced by Akbar. 243, 265. 
brass, how made, 42. 
bread, liow prepared, 64. 
bricks, price of, 233. 

Bud Singh Bhadauriya, 547 n. 

Budi (Badhi) Chand of Xagarkot, 349, 
369, 443. 

buffalo hunts, 304. 
hughiiu a dish, 63. 
bugrhmtu, 25. 
huldcuT, a coin, 32. 

BiihlCii Khan Miyana. 569. 
buildings, 232 ; estimates of, 236. 
bvkhdr (gas), 40. 41, 42, 43. 

Bulaqi (Uawar Bakhsh). 324. 

Bulaqi Begum, 323. 

Bundela Rajputs, of Udcha, genealogy, 
546. 

or drawn (a game), 310. 

Burhan, Shaykh. 60S. 

Burhani. Mir, 424. 

Burj '^All, 336. 

Buzurg. Mir, of Bhakkar, 580. 


C ALIGRAPHISTS of fame, 107. 
caligraphy, 105. 

camels, the imperial, 151 : different kinds 
of, 151 ; their food, 152; harness, 
152, 153 ; arc shorn, 154 ; have oil 
injected into the nose, 154, 155; 
how trained, 155 ; how mustered, 
225. 

camphor, 83, 84 ; causes importance, 
419. 

camps, 47. 
canals, 353, 550 n. 
cannons, 119, 122. 
cards, 318. 
carpets, 57. 

carriages, or bahals, 285 ; English car- 
riages, 285 n. ; for trained leopards, 
298 ; kinds of, 158. 
cash-payments, 141 n. 
cattle, 157 ; good in Bengal and the 
Dakhin, bad in Bihll, 157 ; their 
food, 158 ; how mustered, 226. 


cereals, prices of, 65. 

chahuksuwafy an officer over horses, 145. 

chahdrglc'^haj a coin, 30 n.. 31. 

chahdniahriy a canal, 550 n. 

chaks, a Kashmir family, 534. 

Chalma Beg, vide Khan ^AJam. 

Cliomnn, title of a historical work, 372. 
Champat Bundela, 546. 

Chand Bibi. 357 n. 

Chand Kh an and Chand Miyan. two 
singers, 681. 682. 

Chanda Ra,o ^isodiya, 460. 
rhdhdal maudal, a play, 316. 

Chandar JSen, son of Maldeo. of Jodhpur 
(Marwar). 349, 384, 461, 531. 

Chandr Man Bundela, 546. 

Chandrawat, 450. 

Changiz Khan Gujratl, 337, 340, 419, 
514, 515. 

character, of Kashmiris, 436 ; of the 
Gakkhars, 545 ; of Gujratls, 421 ; 
of Badalthshis, 505 ; of the women 
of Persia, Turan, Khurasan, and 
India, 346; of Afghans, 436; of 
Rambus, 436 ; of Dakhinis. 490 ; of 
Turks, 609. 
charkh, 311. 
charriy a coin, 32. 

Chashnlglr, a mint officer, 24. 
Chatbanurls, a clan, 426, 426 n., 430. 
chatry or umbrella, 52. 

Chatr Khan, a musician, 682 n. 

Chatr Sal Kachhwaha, 461. 

Chutrauris, a clan, 426, 430. 
chatrmanda}, a method of hunting, 
invented by Akbar, 299. 
chatrtoq, a royal standard, 52. 
ckaugdn, or hockey, 309, 310. 
chavkty or guard, 267. 
chau'par, a game, 315, 374. 
chautaTy a stuff, 100, 685. 
chelaSy or slaves. 263, 263 n., 264 ; defini- 
tion of the term “ slave ”, 263, 264. 
cheque, or barat, 272. 
cherry-tree, 238. 

Chetr Bhoj, 352. 

chhdchhiydy 26. 

Chhajhu Barha, 532 (No. 221). 

Chibhs, a tribe, 507 n. 
chikhxy a dish, 62. 
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Chin Qulij, 35 n. (where wTong Husayn 
Qulij), 561 (No. 293), 562. 

Chingiz Khan, his descendants, 389, 511, 

511 n., 512 ; his law {batorah), 505. 
Chingiz Khan Xizamshahi, 490. 

Chirkis-i Rumi, 416. 
chirwa, 262. 

Christianity, taught the Imperial princes, ! 

191, 192. ! 

Christians exhibit crosses and representa- ! 
tions in wax of the birth of Christ, | 
203, 203 n., vide cunabula. j 

chubin, a kind of tent, 47. 
chubln ra,oii> a kind of tent, 47, 48, 56. j 
chugul, a coin, 30, 30 n. 
chiuca, a scent, 86. 
civet, vide zaliad. 
coco-nut, 75. 

coins, list of Akbar’s coins. 28 ; vide ‘ 
currency. 

collectors of revenue, their salary, 260. 
colours, nature of, 102. 
contingents of the Man§abdar.s, 251, 252, 
254, 255, 257. 

conversions to Christianity, .560; to 
Islam, 247 n., 446, 460, 494 n , 510, 
512, 577 n. ; to Shi^ism, 494, 654 n. 
copper, 41, 42. 

cornelian, its e.xhilarating properties, 
573 n. 

cotton .stuff, 100. 685. 
court ccremonic**, 46, 165. 166, 167, 168, 
169, 276, 277 ; vide Chingiz Khan'.s 
law. 

cow.s, the imperial, 157 ; cowdung, how 
used, 21. 

crews, of .ship.s, 280. 
cunabula, 6S6, vide Christians, 
currency, ehang(*.s in, 33. 

D ABISTAX ul Mazahib, a work on 
religious .scct.s, 210. 219 n., 220.^ 
22U n., 502 n., 503. 

Daftar. 270, 270 n. 

dcKjli o mnhalii svstem. 252, 252 n., 265, 
400. 440. 451, 669 ii. ; / ule branding. 
dagu, a warm mantle, 354. 354 n. 
dahserl tax, 285. 

Da.i Dilararn, 574. 

Dairarn, of Chauragadh, 446. 


ddkhiU, soldiers, 241, 264, 265. 

Dakhini, Mirza. 527 n. 

Dakhinis, noted for stupidity, 490. 
dakkl, a kind of poetry, 108 n., 392. 
Daklili, a poet, 677. 

Dak-Mcwras, 262 n. 

Dalap Das Kachwaha. 540. 

Dalpat, son of Ray Ray Singh, 385,. 

385 n., 386, 517, 548 (Xo. 252). 
Dalpat Ujjainiya, 577. 577 n. 
ddiiif a coin, 32, 33, 34, 35, 
damdma, a musical instrument, 52. 
damannk, a kind of gun, 120. 
dampukJit^ a dish, 63. 
damri^ a coin, 32. 
ddfig^ a weight, 37. 

Danyal, Sultan, Akbar's son, born and 
died, 322, 480 n.; his children, 35 n., 
49, 322, 323, 357, 467, 500. 

Danyal-i ChishtI, Shaykh, 322. 

Dara Shikoh, Pnnee, 329. 534. 

Darab Khan. Mirza Darab, 359, 361. 
darb^ a coin, 32. 
dfirhdn-^y or porters. 261. 

Darbar Khan. 517 (Xo. 185). 
dnrmiiy 165 ; darsaniijija, 217. 

Darwish Bahrain Saqqa, 651, 651 n. 
Darwish Khu.sraw QazHini. 503. 

Darwish, Mawlana, 107, 107 n. 

Darwish Muhammad, Mawlana, of 
Mashhad, 505. 

Darwish Muhammad Uzhak, 440 (Xo. 81). 
Darwish, Sa3-vid, son of Shams-i Bukhari, 
590 (Xo. 382). 

Dar\-a Khan Rolula, 567, 568. 
da-My a com, 32. 

Dastam Khan, 435 (Xo, 79), 687. 
Daswanth, a })aintcr, 114. 
i)H*-ud, a singer, G8l, 681 n. 

Da'-ud, king of Ikngai, 334, 350, 351,. 

4<)4, 4i)4n., 407, 411. 

Da^ud Jhanniwal, Shaykh, 608. 

Dauda, Ka.o. Sisudiya. 460. 

Daud.I Hilda, 437, 449. 450. 

Dawa Kh an. 512, 512 ii. 
l>aMa,I, 537, 613. 

daivu^-iry a cLi.-'S (4 letters. 109. lo9 n. 
Dawam, Mir, of l^ura^.in, 6 n2. 

Da wan, Shaykh, a musician, 682. 

Dawar Bakhsh, Brinc(‘, 324, 346. 
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Dawlat, Sayyid, 493. 

Dawlat Bal^tyar, Shaykh. 563 (Xo. 300). 
Dawlat JOian, son of Amin Khan Ghori, 
344. 

Dawlat Khan Lodi. 355. 356, 357, 546 
(Xo. 309). 

Dawlat Xisa Begum, 533 n. 

Dawlat fShad BibI, 322. 

Dawri, a katib and poet, 109, 109 n. 

Dav^-wani, 537, 670 n. 

days of fast, at court, 64. 65. 

Deb Chand Raja Manjhola. 1S4. 

Debi Singh, 546. 

deer, 301, 302 ; deer fight ‘i, 226. 

De Laiit, 587, 604, 605, 606, 6S9. 

Devi Das. of ilirtha, 340, 531. 
dhan, a coin, 31. 

dharL a singer," “ a musician," 681 n., 
682 n. 

Dharnldhar Ujjaiiiiya, 577 n. 

Dharu, son of Todar Mai, 378, 518 
(Xo. 190). 

Dhola Ray, founder of Amber, 348. 
Dhunds, a tribe, 507 n, 
dialect, of Qandahar, 448. 
diamonds, 536 n. ; — powder, a poison, 
573 n. 

diary, kept at court, 268, 269. 

Dilahzak, a tribe, 545 n.. 589, 589 n. 

Dilir ^an Barha, 427. 

Dilras Banu Begum, 527. 
dinar, 36. 

Din Muhammad Sultan, 327. 

Dirang Khan, a singer, 682 n, 
dirham, 36, 37, 38. 
distilling, mode of, 74. 

Divine Era, established, 205. 

Divine Faitli, Akbar's religion, 174. a 
mission of novices, 174, 175; 

ordinances of, 175, 176 ; cidc Akbnr. 
Dlwali, a Hindu festival, kept at court, 
226. 

Diwdn-i Sa'^udat, an oftieer, 273, 278. 
Dn\ans, their insignia, 453 n. 
doctors, of Akbar’s reign, 611. 
dogs, esteemed at court, 204 ; imported, 
301 ; Akbar’s, 517 ; 640 n. 
donations, 276. 
don^ar, meaning of. 554 n. 

Dost, Mir, of Kabul, an engraver, 55. 


Dost Khan, 602. 

Dost Mlrza, 412. 

Dost Muhammad, 418. 

Dost Muhammad, son of Baba Dost, 591 
(Xo. 391). 

Dost Muhammad, son of Sadiq Khan 
561 (Xo. 287). 

Dost Muhammad Kabuli, 468. 533 n. 
dress, different articles of, 94. 95. 
drinking, excessive, at court and among 
the grandees, 340, 360, 369, 391, 
392, 410, 446, 453, 470, 496, 516, 
522. 524. 543, 551. 584. 614. 
do-dshiydna manzil, a tent, 56. 
duashpa sihaspa, 251, 252. 
duatisha, or brandy, 74. 
duddmU a stuff, 574. 
dud-i chirdijh, a melon, 68. 
duhuL a drum, 53. 
dul^dn (vapour), 40, 41. 42. 43. 

Dulday. name of a Barlas tribe, 422. 
duiiydddr, a title. 453 n. 
dicpiynztu a dish, 63. 

Durgawati, queen of Gondwanah, 397, 
397 n.. 473. 

Durjodhan, of Bandhu. 446. 

Durjun, Sal. of Kokra, 536 n. 
duzdbtrydn, a dish, 62. 

Dwurka Das Bal^shT, 457. 

E ating houses, for the poor. 210, 211, 
285, 286. 

education, Akbar's rule, 288, 289. 
elephants, where numerous in India, 
685; imperial. 123, 124; prices of, 
124, 125 ; kinds (ff, 125 ; gestation. 
125 ; white elephant. 124 n. ; marks 
of, 127 ; when 127 ; classifica- 
tion made by Hindus, 129 ; their 
cunning. 130: Akbar’s flassiHcation. 
131 ; food of. 131 ; servants in 
charge of. 132 : harness. 134 ; 
tights. 138, 139, 520 ; how mustered. 
223 ; divided into seven classes. 
246 ; how hunted, 295, 411 : 

elephant stables, 569. 
emigration, forcible, 589. 
encampments, 47. 
engravers, 22, 28. 
epidemic. 407. 
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Era of tlie Hijrah, abolished, 204 ; 

ciJe Divine Era. 
eunuchs. 3-'32, 3.”2 n. 

expenses of the Imperial Household, 12. 
export of lior-is, forbidden, 245. 
eyes, blue, are hostile to the Prophet, 1S5. 

-Miyrm, 300. 

Faliini. name of several poets, 6GS, 
CoS n. 

fnkJi. a term ajiphed to poem■^, G22 r. 
Eakhr Jahan Eejum, 330. 

Eakhr'^ 'n-Xisa Begum, o30. 

J'ffJ. a 37. 

falcon'. 304, 305, 306. 
famine, 217. 

Fana^i, a poet, 471. 
famy bazars, 213, 286, 287. 
ftrisuri (wrongly called qay§uri), a kind 
of camphor, 84. 

Faraghat, Mir, vide Tahir Khan. 

FarebI, a poet, 673. 

fargiiU a kind of goat from Europe, 95. 
Farhang-i Jahdngiri^ a Persian dictionary, 
501, 501 n. 

Farhaiig Khan, 437, 489, 581. 

Farhat Khan, Mihtar Saka,I, 437, 488 
(No. 145), 489, 581. 

Farid Lodi, 568. 

Farid Quarawul, 584. 

Farid-i Bukliarl, Mtirtaza Khan. 432, 454, 
(No. 99), 482, 688. 

Farld-i Shakkarganj, the saint, 343, 609. 
Farldun Barlas, Mirza, 364, 534 (No. 227). 
Faridun Kh an, 477. 

Farisi, a poet, 583. 

farmu?u 270; — baydzi, 275; — sfibli, 
270. 

farrtidncha, 259. 

Farrash khana, 55. 

Farrukh Husayn Kh an. 480 (No. 127). 
Farruldi Khan, 339, 537 (No. 232). 
farsh-i chnndanl, 574. 

Jarzajidy or son, a title, 328, 361, 392. 
Fath Dawlat, 442. 

Fath Kh an Afghan, 564. 

Fath Khan, son of Amin Khan Ghori, 581. 
Fath Khan Bahadur, 590. 

Fath Kh an Batnl, 466. 

Fath Khan Chitahban, 590 (No. 385). 


Fath Kh an Fllban, 590, 599. 

Fath Khan, of Jalor. 6S0. 

Fath Khan, '>Gn of Mahk Ambar, 566. 
Fath Kh an Tiighluq, 518, 590. 

Fath“ ’Hah, sou of Hakim Abu '1-Fath, 
469. 

Fath“*ilah, Khwaja. 516. 

Fath“ Tlah, Kh waiagl, of Kashan, 3S6, 
560 (No. 285). 

Fath'^* Tlah, Mir (Shah), of Shiraz, 34, 
no, 20S. 280 . 282, 284, 375, 609. 
Fath** ’llali, Mirza. 392 n. 

Fath’-i ’Hah, son of Muhammad Wafa, 
5-54 (No. 264). 

Fath“ ’Hah, son of Xai?r^ ’Ilah, 558. 
Fatli“ ’Hah, son of Sa'^id Khan, 519. 

Fath Zh a, 469. 
fatih a weight, 37. 

Fattu Khan Afghan, 396, 564, 599. 

Fattu Kh asa Khavl. 432. 

Faxvdtih^ 'l-Wilayaty title of a book, 615. 
FayyazI, vide Fayzi. 

Fayzi, of Sarhind, 331 n. 

Fayzi, Shaykh Abu ’1-Fayz. 28, 29, 34 n., 
112, 113, 218, 548 (No. 253), 549, 
618, CIS n. 

Faza^il Bog, ride Fazil Beg. 

Fazil Beg, brother of Mun^im Khan. 333, 
493. 542 n. 

FazH Kh^n, 339, 491 (No. 156). 

Fazil Khan Diwan, 567. 

Fazil of Khujand, 37. 

FazD ’1-Haq([, of Qazwin, a katib, 107. 
feasts, kept at court, 286. 
fees, customary at court, 150. 

Felis caracal, 301 n. 
ferries, 292. 
fever, at Gaur, 407. 

Fida®^i, a poet, 329. 
fights of animals, at court, 228, 520. 
Fikrl, a poet, 671. 671 n. 
fire ordeal, between Christians and 
Muhammadans, 2lX). 
fire-worship, 51, 103. 

Firing!, 345. 381. 

Firishta, the historian, 500. 

Firuz, of Jaior, 553. 

Firuz Khiin, servant of the Khan 
Khanau. 360. 

Firuz Shah Khilji, 302, 353, 570, 652 n. 
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Firuza, 593 {Xo. 403). 
flavours, nature, 78. 
fleet, the imperial, 289, 290. 
flowers, of India, 81. 82, 87. 88, 89, 90, 
91, 92. 

frauds in the army, 252, 265 ; in grants 
of land, 279. 

frogs, trained to catch sparrows, 308. 
fruits, 68, 69. 70, 71, 72, 73, 74. 

Fulad Beg Barlas, 216. 

Fusuni, a poet, 674, 674 n. 
fata, worn by repenting Amirs, 386. 

G ADA*^I Kambu, Shayl^, 282, 342, 
596. 

Gada^i, ilir, 569 (Xo. 315). 
gaini, a '-Ind of oxen, 158. 
gajnalti, a kind of gun, 119. 

Gajpati, of Bihar, 437, 486, 558. 581. 
Gakkhar Shah, 506 n. 
games, 309, 315. 

Gangadhar, a Sanskrit work, 1 10. 
gangajrd, a kind of cloth, 100. 
gaura, a perfume, 85. 

Genealogies, of the Ra.os of Rampur 
(Islampur), Chitor, 400 ; of the 
Gakkhars, 544 ; of the tJdcha 
Bundelas, 546 ; of Xur Jahan's 
family, 576 : of Abu ’bQasim 
Xamakin of Bhakkar, 526 ; of the 
kings of Kashghar, 512 ; of the 
rebellious Mirzas, 513 ; of the 
Sayyids of Barha, 427. 

Gesu, Mir, Bakawal-begl, 464, 465. 
Ghakhars, a tribe, 333, 338, .506, 506 n., 
507, 543, 544. 545. 

Ghani Khan, son of Mun'^im Khan. 333, 
334, 493, .542. 

Gharbah Kliavl tribe, 434. 

Gharjas, a Badakhshi tribe, 413 n. 
Ghavrat- Khan. 638. 

Ghayrat Khan Barha, 428. 

Ghayrati, of Shiraz, a poet, 663. 
Ghayuri, Mulla, a poet, 679, 679 n. 
Ghazali. a poet, 638, 638 n. 

Ghazanfar Koka, 372, 372 n. 

Ghazi Beg Tarkhan. Mirza, 392. 392 n. 
Ghazi Khan, of Badakhshan. 195, 487 
(Xo. 144), 593, 610. 

Ghazi Khan Cl.ak, 90, 513. 


Ghazi Khan Sur, 418. 

Ghazi Khan Tannuri, 396. 

Ghazi Kh an Wajhiya, 388. 

Ghaznawi, a poet. 339. 

Ghaznawi Kh an, vide Ghaznin Kh an. 

Ghaznin [Ghazni] Kh an, of Jalor, 553 
(Xo. 261), 689. 

Ghaznin Khan. Mirza Shah Mubammad, 
410. 

ahiclmks, a musical instrument, 76, 682. 

Ghivas. Sultan of Bengal, 653 n. 

Ghivas Beg, I'^timad” ’d-Dawla, 571 
(Xo. 319), 576. 

Ghivasa. 557. 

Ghiyas-i Xaqshband, the weaver, 94. 

Ghiyas“ ’d-Din, the gilder, 109. 

Ghivas" ’d-Din [“^Ali Khan. Asaf Kh an 
II], 479 (No. 126). 

Ghivas" ’d-Din “^Ali, Xaqib Khan. 496. 

Ghivas" ’d-I)in-i Jami Qazi, 415. 

Ghivas" ’d-Din, Malik, 395. 

Ghivas" ’d-Din Mansur, of Shiraz, 208. 

Ghiyas" ’d-Din Tarkhan. Mir. 518. 

Ghoris, an Af^an tribe. 368. 

ahubar. a kind of UTiting, 106. 

ghungchl, 16 n. 

gllas, vide kilas. 

gird, a coin, 30 n., 31. 

Girdhar, son of Ray Sal Shavkhawat. 462. 

Girdhar Raja, son of Kesii Das, 563. 

gladiators, 262. 

glass, price of, 235. 

gold, fineness of, 19, 20, 21, 41, 42 ; 
importation of, 38 ; gold washings, 
38. 

Gopal. Raja, 483, 601. 

Gopal Jado, Raja, 564, ,593. 

Gop>al Singh, Kachhwaha, 422. 

Gopal Singh, Sisodiya, 460. 

Gosala, Shavkhzada. of Banaras, 218, 219. 

Grandees, 250, 320 ; their contingents, 
410 ; their wealth, 575 ; their 
flatteries, 618 n.; their duplicity, 
360, 565 ; have Hindu Vakils, 352 ; 
oppose Akbar for his religious 
innovations, 439 ; their property- 
lapses to the state, 388, 450 ; hatred 
among them, 408, 415. 417 ; 

Chagjiatati grandees hated at court, 
335, 337, 352 ; how punished, 415, 
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416, 446, 485, 505, 540, 543 ; when 
repenting, 386 ; their wickedness. 
562 ; vide immorality, 
grants, vide sanads. 
grapes, 69. 

guards, mounting, 267. 

Gujar, Khan. 354. 

Gujar Kh an, son of Qutb^ d-Din Kh an. 

522 (No. 193). 

Gujar Khan Af^an. 411. 

Gnjnar Agha, a ^vife of Babar, 489. 
Gujratis, their character, 421. 

Gul, Mirza, 583. 

gid-afshan, title of a poem, 637 n. 
guW-bdr, a wooden screen, 47, 57. 

Gul‘’'azar Begain, 489. 

Gulbadan Begam, 49, 207, 394 n., 489. 683. 
Gulru]^ Bcgam (name of two princesse.s), 
321, 515, 516, 6S6. 
gumbkif a fruit, 75. 
guns, 119, 120, 121, 122, 123. 
gunmmundar, a title, 682 n. 
gurgdn, meaning of, 512 n. 

Gurjld (Georgians), favoured by same 
Persian kings, 221. 
gut, or gunt, a kind of pony, 140. 

T TABU A, a weight, 37. 

Habi BihzadI, Mawlana, 595. 

Habi Yasawul, 591 {No. 389), 

Habib ^^Ali Khan, 466, 482 (No. 133). 
Hada Rajputs, 145, 449. 

Hafiz KumakI, 609. 

Hafiz l^waja ^All, 682. 

Hafiz Nazr, a musician, 682 n. 

Hiifiz of Tiiriiikand, 609. 

Hafizak, a musician, 682 n. 

Haft Iqllrn, a work, 572, 576. 
haft-josh, a metallic composition, 42. 
Haydar, of Kashan. 663. 

Haydar, son of >Shavkh Va^qub, 535. 
Haydar ‘^Ali '’Arab, 558 (No. 279). 
Haydar Dost, 591 (No. 390;. 

Haydar Gandahnawis, a katib, 106. 
Haydar Gurgani, Mirza, 512, 512 n. 
Haydar Mirza, Safawi, 328. 

Haydar Mu'^amma*^!, 619 n. 

Haydar Muhammad Khan Al^ta Bcgi, 
418 (No. 66), 542. 

Haydar Qasim Koh-bar, 333. 


Haydar Sultan Uzbak, 335. 

Haydari, of Tabriz, a poet, 672, 672 n. 
Hayrati, a poet. 196. 

Haji Begam, 463, 489, 518. 

HajI Hur Parwar Begam, 575. 

Haji Kh an Sher Shahi, 335, 347, 379, 
387 n. 

Haji Muhammad Khan Sistani, 394, 397, 
405 (No. 55). 

Haji Yusuf Khan, 532 (No. 224). 

Hajjaj, 37. 

Haju, the Kuch leader, 552 n. 

Hakim ^^Abd^^ ’l-Wahhab, 521. 

Hakim ^Abd^^ ‘r-Rahim, 613. 

Hakim Abu '1-Fath, of Gilan, vide Abu 
'1-Fath. 

Hakim '^Ali, of Gilan, 440, 519 {No. 192), 
612. 

Hakim Aristu, 612. 

Hakim '^Ayn'^ ’l-Mulk, 337, 445, 537 
(No. 234), 612. 

Hakim Beg, Jahangiri, 576. 

Hakim Dawa*-!, 613. 

Hakim Fakhr^ ’d-Din '^Ali, 613. 

Hakim Fatb*^ ’Ilah, 612. 

Hakim Hazlq, 530. 

Hakim Humam, 529 (No. 205), 612, 656, 
656 n., 657 n. 

Hakim Is-haq, 613. 

Hakim Khnsh'^hal, 530. 

Hakim Lutf'^ ’ullah, 584 (No. 354), 612. 
Hakim Masih“ ’1-Mulk, 612. 

Hakim Misri, 550 (No. 254), 610. 611. 
Hakim Muzafiar Ardistani, 582 (No. 348), 
612. 

TIakim Ni'-inat'^ ’ilah, 613. 

Hakim Hizq’* ’Ilah, 613. 

Hakim Ruh" ’ilah, 613. 

Hakim Sayf^ '1-Mulk Lang, 612. 

Hakim Shavkh Ha-^an, 6l2, 613. 

Hakim Shifa^I, 612. 

Hakim Talab ‘^Ali, 613. 

Hakiin“ ’1-MuIk, Shams^ ’d-Din, of 
Gilan, 448, 521 n., 611, 668 n. 
Hakim Zanbil Beg, 490 (No. 150), 612. 
Hakim Ziya®-“ d’Din, of Kashan, 557. 
haldlkhur, or sweeper, 147, 147 n. 

Halati, of Turan, a poet, 664. 
kalim, a dish, 63. 

Halimi, a poet, 391. 
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halwa, 62. 

Halwa*^!, 610. 

Hamdatn Koka, 410. 

Hamdaml, a poet, 411. 

Hamid Kh an Habshi, 566. 

Hamid Qadiri, Shavkh. 614. 

Hamid-i Bukhari. Sayyid, 433 (Xo. 78), 

461. 

hamzdh, 104, 104 n. 

Hamza, a musician, 682 n. 

Hamza Beg, Zul Qadr, 327, 328. 

Hamza Beg Ghatraehali. 557 (No. 277), 
529. 

Haqiqat-i Hindustan, title of a work, 

550 n. 

Hara or Hada, Rajputs, train horses, 145, 
449. 

harem, the imperial, 45 ; private, 389. 
Haribas, a Sanskrit work, 112. 

HaridI Ram Kachhwaha, 555. 

harlsa, a dish, 34 n., 63. 

harness, of elephants, 134 ; of horses, 

143 ; of camels, 152 ; of mules, 161. 
Hasan, son of MIrza Rustam Safawi, 329. 
Hasan ‘■Ali, of Mash,had, a katib, 109. 
Hasan ‘•Ali Khan Barha, 428. 

Hasan ‘'Ali, Kotwal, 482. 

Hasan “^Ali Turkman, 552. 

Hasan “^Arab, 452. 

Hasan Beg Shavkh “^Umari, 370, 504 
(No. 167). 

Hasan Kh an Barha, 428. 

Hasan Khan Batani, 214, 532 (220). 

Hasan IHian, son of Khan Jahan Lodi, 
568. 

Hasan Kh an Kh azanchi. 474. 

Hasan Khan, of Mewat, 354 n. 

Hasan Khan Miyana, 569 (No. 311). 

Hasan Kh an Sur, father of Sher Shah, j 

462. ! 

Hasan, MIrza, 463. | 

Hasan, son of Mirza ShahrulA BadalAshi, j 

326. ; 

Hasan, QazT, 183, 559 (281), 615. I 

Hasan, Shavkh, 613. i 

Hasliim Barha, Sayyid, 408, 427, 447, ; 

461, 487 (No. 143). i 

Ha.shim Beg, son of Qasim Khan. 533 i 
(No. 226). i 

Hashim Khan, son of Mir Murad, 559. ' 


Hashim Kh waia. 511. 

Hashim, Mir of Jfishapur, 470. 

H^him-i Sanjar, Mir, 663 n. 

H^himi, of Kirman, 637. 

Hassu, Shavkh. 613. 

Hatim, son of Babu MaiddI, 528. 

Hatim Sambhali, 614. 

Hatti Singh Sisodiya, 460. 

hawks, 304, 305. 

iatez, or subterranean reservoir, of 
Hakim tAli, 520. 

Hayat Kh an. 523. 

Hayati, of Gilan, a poet, 644. 

Hazaras, a tribe, 448, 514. 

Haziq, a poet, 530. 

Hemu, 335, 387, 387 n., 394. 

heretics, 185, 503, 661 n. 

Hidayat“ ’llah, 523. 

Hijaz Khan. 363. 

Hijrani, Mawlana, 108. 

Hilal, Khwaiasaras. 352. 

Himmat Khan Barha, 427. 

Himmat Singh, son of Man Singh, 363, 
543, 586. 

Hindal Mirza, 321, 448 ; dies, 532. 

Hindus, 94 n. ; are good painters, 114; 
their months, 215 ; are influential 
at court, 214, 215 ; their customs 
adopted by Akbar, 193 ; build 
mosques, 353 ; learn Persian, 377, 
378 ; are employed by Muham- 
madans as vakils, 352 ; are often ill- 
treated, 403, 562 (tide jazya) ; hold 
offices under Akbar, 596 ; also 
under Shah Jahan, 606 ; list of 
learned Hindus, 608, 609, 611, 617 ; 
their doctors, 614, 614 n. ; their 
mythology, poetically treated by 
Muhammadan poets, 613. 

History of Kashmir, by Shah Muham- 
mad, 112. 

Hizabr lUian Barha, 427, 431 n. 

hockey. 309. 

Hadal Ra,o, Bundela, 546. 

/loni, a sacrifice, 193. 

Horal Deo, 382. 

horses, imperial, 140 ; imported into 
India, 140 ; favourable laws for 
horse-dealers, 141 ; ranks, 141 ; 
fotlder, 142, 143 ; get boiled grain. 
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ghi, and sugar, 142, 143 ; harness, 
143 ; shod twice a year, 145 ; 
officers and servants in charge of, 
145 ; how branded, 147 ; how 
mustered, 224 ; are taxed when 
imported, 225 ; when dead, how 
replaced, 260 ; how branded, 243, 
244, 265. 

horticulture, 93, 453 ; vide Babar. 

Hoshang, son of Islam Khan. 552 n., 587. 

Hoshang, son of Prince Danyal, 322. 

Hoshmand Banu Begum, 322, 323. 

Household, Imperial, expenses of, 12. 

Humam, Hakim, 184 ; vide Hakim. 

Humaj'un, Emperor, his flight from India, 
334, 335, 347, 354, 459, 488, 488 n. ; 
his tomb, 518. 611. 

Humayun Farmili, 377. 

Humayuu Quli, 529. 

hurt, a Hakhin coin, 18, 38. 

hunting, 292, 303, 307. 

IIusam“ ’d-Hin, son of Abu ’1-Qasim 
Namakin, 526, 527. 

5usam“ ’d-Din Badakhshi. 488. 

5usam“ ’d-Din Inju, Mir, 501. 

^usam” ’d-Din Shah, 332. 

IIusam“ ’d-Din SurWi, 607. 

Husayn, Khwaia. of Marw, 644, 644 n. 

Husa}-n,^Mir Sayyid, Khing-Suwar, 497, 

Husayn, Qudsi, Mir, 672. 

Husayn, Shavkh. of Khwarazm. 487, 651, 

Husayn ‘^Ali, Barha, 428. 

Husayn Beg, 486, 532 (No. 219). 

Husayn Khan. Barha, 428. 

Husajm Khan. Mirza, 486 (No. 149), 490. 

Husayn Khan Qazwini, 581 (No. 337). 

Husayn Khan Shamlu, of Harat, 392, 
409. 

Husayn Khan 'Takriya, 373, 402 (No. 53). 

Husayn Lodi, 568. 

Husayn Mirza, son of Shahurkh Mirza 
Badakhshi, 326, 327, 413 n. 

Husayn Mirza, Safawi, 327. 

Husayn Mirza, Sultan, 389, 480, 514. 

Husayn Pakhliwal, 504, 563 (No. 301). 

Husaj-n Quli Beg (Khan) ; vide Khan 
Jahan, 

Husayn Sana^i, a poet, 634. 

Husayn-i Kulanki, a katib, 109. 

Husayni, Mir, 424. 


Hush o A'az, a Majnawi, 579. 

Huzni, of Ispahan, a poet, 635. 

Huzuri, a poet, 667 n. 
hydrostatic balance, 43. 

BACKHI, or closet, 48. 

, “’Ibadatmand, 510. 

I Ibn Hajar, 609, 644 n., 651 n. 

1 Ibn-i Bawwab, a katib, 106. 

Ibn-i Muqlah, 106. 

Ibrahim, Af^an, 351. 

Ibrahim Beg Jiibuq, 351. 

Ibrahim Fathpuri, Shavkh. 441. 

Ibrahim, Haji, of Sarhind, 111, 180, 183, 
198, 617. 

Ibrahim Husax n Mirza, 349, 353, 380, 
403, 513, 514. 

Ibrahira-i Badakhshi. Khwaia. 481 
(No. 131). 

Ibrahim Khan. Baluchi, 388. 

Ibrahim Klian Fath-Jang, son of 
Htimada ’d-Dawla, 501, 536 n., 

575, 576. 

Ibrahim Khan-i Shaybani, 416 (No. 64). 
Ibrahim Khan Sur, 418. 

Ibrahim Lohani, 586. 

Ibrahim, Mirza, 324 (No. 6). 

Ibrahim Mirza, Akbar’s brother, 594. 
Ibrahim, Mirza, of Isfahan, 109. 

Ibrahim of Astarabad, a katib, 107. 
Ibrahim of Yazd, an engraver, 55. 

; Ibrahim, Qazi, 617. 

Ibrahim Quli, son of Isma''il Quli Khan. 
576 (No. 322). 

Ibrahim, son of Mirza Rustam Safawi, 
329. 

Ibrahim, Sultan, son of Mirza Shahruj^, 
107. 

ice, used at court, 58. 
ideas peculiar to the East, 573 n., 622 n., 
623 n., 625 n., 636 n., 639 n., 646 n., 
647 n., 656 n. ; vide eyes (blue), 
Pharao, Adam, sipand, bear, moon. 
Idris, a katib, 105, 107. 

"’Iffat Banu Begum, 533 n. 

IftilAar Beg, 581 (No. 335). 

IftilAar Khan, 519, 588, 588 n. 

Ij^iur (Uij^iur), a Chagjila,! iribe, 423, 
Ihtimam Khan, 588, 588 n. 
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I^la$ Khan. 569. 

Ildilas Khan I‘'tihar, the Eunuch, 444 
(No. 86). 

Itoti§a§ Khan Barha, 427, 428. 

IMitivar, Khwaia. 107. 

Ikhtiyar“ ’1-Mulk, Gujrati, 343, 515, 570. 
llahdad, of Amrohah, 212. 

Ilahdad Fayzl, of Sarhind, 331 n. 

Ilahdiya, Shavkh. 607. 

Ilahdiya, son of Kishwar Khan. 557. 
ijahi, a coin, 30. 

Ilah VirdI Khan. 670 n. 

Ilham” ’Ilah Kambu, 440. 
illuminations at court, 50. 

Iltifat Kh an. 329. 

Ilyas Khan Langah, 407. 

“^Imad, a katib, 109 n. 

‘■Imad, of Laristan. 549. 

•JImad” ’1-Mulk, 581 (No. 343). 

Imam Mahdi, 113 n., 178, 198, 198 n,; 

vide Sahib-i Zaman. 

Imam Quli Shighali, 577 (No. 325). 
Tmami, a poet, 646 n. 
immorality of the Grandees, 202, 335, 
374, 392, 393, 520 n., 531, 663 n., 
664 n. 

importation of horses, 225, 244. 

grants, 231. 

“^Inayat Khan. 494 n. 

•ilnayat” ’Ilah, Darbar lOian, 517. 
‘■Inayat” ’Ilah, Khan. 560. 

“■Inayat” ’Ilah, llirza. 392 n. 

Indaiman, Bundela, 546. 
infantry, 261, 264. 
insignia, of Diwans, 453 n. 
inventions, 42 ; tide Akbar. 

Iqbdlndma-yi Jahdnglti, author of, 454. 
''irdql, a kind of horse, 147. 

Irij (Irich), 8hahnawaz Khan. 360, 550 
(No. 255), 575. 
irmas, money, 260. 
iron, 43, 120. 

Irshdd-i Qazi, title of a work, 617. 

“^Isa, Qazi, 498, 686. 

“■Isa, Zamindar, 351, 363, 365. 365.n., 
438. 

“’Isa Khan, of Orlsa, 377 ; vide ‘■Isa 
Zamindar. and Miyan “^Isa. 

•■Isa Khan Ma*in, 594. 

“■Isa Khavl Afgjians, 508. 


‘■Isam” 'd-DIn Ibrahim, Mawlana, 487, 
644 n. 

"■Isa Tarkhan. Mirza, 392, 392 n., 463, 465. 
Isfandiyar Kh an. 505. 

Is-haq, Mawlana, 615. 

Is-haq, Mulla, a singer, 681. 
ishaq-bazi , vide pigeon flying. 

Is-haq-i Faruqi, Shayldi, of Bhakkar, 
579. 

Is-haq-i Ma^ribi, ShayMl, 570 n. 

“^Ishqi, Mawlana, 596. 

Iskandar Begi Badakhshi. 531 (No. 211). 
Iskandar Khan. Uzbak, Khan ‘■Alam, 
364, 394 (No. 48), 414. 
isidh, a caligraphkal term, 109 n. 

Islam Khan Chishti. 552, 552 n., 586, 587. 
Islom Shah, 680 n., 681 n. ; vide Salim 
Shah. 

Isma‘'il, Mulla and Mawlana, 607, 617. 
Isroa'iil, Shah of Persia, 187, 591. 

Isma'iil Kambu, Haji, 436. 

Isma'iil Khan (Quli Beg) Ihilday, 422 
(No. 72). 

Isma‘'ii Khan. Shaybani, 417. 

Isma'iil Mirzii. Safawi, 328. 

Isma'^il Quli KhS'i- 388 (No. 46), 446, 470. 
Istajlu (Ustajlu), a tribe, 687. 
istihldl, a rhetorical hgurc, 670 n. 

•iltabi of Najaf. a poet, 658. 

1‘^tibar Khan, a eunuch of Jahangir, 479. 
I‘’tib5.r Khan, the Eunuch, 442. 

I'itimad Khan, the Eunuch, 473 (No. 119). 
IHimad Khan Gujrati, 13, 13 n., 207, 343, 
418 (No. 67), 419, 570. 

I’-timad” ’d-Dawla Ghivas Beg, 571 (No. 
319), 576. 

I'itimad” '1-Mulk, Gujrati, 419. 

'^Ivaz. Mirza, 372. 

"■Iwaz Bahadur, 486. 

‘■Izzat, Mirza, 494 n. 

“■Izzat Khan, son of Yusuf IQian, 404, 
687. 

■■Izzat” ’Ilah, 561 (No. 289). 

J ABARI Qaqshal. 377, 399, 482. 

Jabbar Quli Gakkhar, 545. 
Jackfruit, 74. 

Ja'ifar, a poet, 643, 643 n. 

Ja'ifar, Mirza, a poet, 453. 

Ja'ifar. of Tabriz, a katib, 107, 108. 
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Ja‘^far Bcg*i A§af Khan. 113 ; vide A?af 
Khan (III). 

Ja^far Bukhari, Sayyid, 458. 

Ja'^far Khan Taklu, 470 (Xo. 114). 

Jagannath, son of Bihari Mai, 421. 

Jagat Gosayini, mother of Shahjahan, 
323/ 

Jagat Singh, Kachhwaha, 323, 363, 
495 (Xo. 160), 510. 

jagirs, 252, 271, 339. 

Jagmai, 340. 

Jagmal Kachhwaha, 483 (Xo. 134). 

Jagmai Puwar, 532 (Xo. 218). 

Jagnath, a singer, 682 n. 

Jagneris, a clan, 429. 

Jagraj Biliramajit, 568, 

Jahan-afroz, Prince, 551. 

Jahan Ara Begum, 375. 

Jahandar, Sultan, 324. 

Janangir, Emperor [Prince Salim], 
his birth and death, 322 ; 

his wives and children, 323, 
533 n., 686 ; his weight, 277 n. : 
day of accession, 223 n. ; makes 
vows, 300 ; his love to Xur Jahan, 
572 n., 474 ; 353, 369, 385, 508, 510, 
639 n., 644 n. 

Jahangir Barha, Sayyid, 427. 

Jahangirdad, a musician. 682 n. 

Jahangir Quli Beg, Humayun, 351, 

Jahangir Quli Khan Lala Beg, 490, 562. 

Jahangir Qnli Khan, Mirza Shaiusi, 346, 
499 (Xo. 163). 

Jai Chand, of Xagarkot, 349, 443. 

Jay Mai, of Mirtha, 398 ; tide Jatmal. 

Jaymal, son of Ku'psi, 472, 475. 

Jaldfify a tribe, 450. 

Jalal Barha, Sayyid, 455. 

jaldlay a rupee, 34 ; its meaning, 248 n. 

Jalala Tariki. or Rawshani, 368, 369, 388, 
434, 442, 452, 506. 

jaiali, a coin, 30. 

Jalal'i Bu kh ari. Sayyid, a saint, 570. 

Jalal Kashmiri, 484. 

Jalal Kh an, vide Salin) Shah. 

Jalal KIkIh Baqa*^!, 664 n. 

Jalal Kh an Gakkhar, 506, 508, 544. 

Jalal Khan Qurchi, 531 (Xo. 213). 

Jalal“ ’d-Din Mahmud Bujuq, 417 
(Xo. 65). 


Jalal“ ’d-Din Mas'-ud, 417, 417 n. 

Jalal“ ’d-Bin Multani, QazI, 183, 195, 

; 616. 

I Jalal“ ’d-Din, of Sistan, 328. 

j Jalal“ ’d-Din, ShaylA, 607. 

I Jalal“ ’d-Din Sur, 400. 

i jali, a kind of writing, 106, 106 n. 

i Jam Xanda, 390. 
j Jam of Kachh, 344, 461. 

■ jama hdsiUi kaU vide assessment, 
i jama, raqml^ vide assessment. 

I Jamal BajAtyar, Shay kh. of Jalesar, 200 
; 469 (Xo. 113), 470, 524. 

j Jamal Kambu, ShaylA, 596. 

' Jamal Khan Af^an, 481. 

1 Jamal Kh an Kambu, 614. 

; Jamal Khan, of Mewat, 354. 
i Jamal Khan, son of Qutlu, 586. 

' Jamal, Mulla and Mawlana, 616. 

• Jamal“ ’d-Din, a katib, 107. 

’ Jamal** ’d-Din Barha, 447, 532 (Xo. 217). 
i Jamal** ’d-Din Husayn, a katib, 107. 
Jamal** ’d-Din Husayn Inju, Mir, 499 
(Xo. 164), 500. 

Jami, the poet, 636 n. 

Jamil Beg, son of Taj Khan. 508. 
Jamshed, Mawlana, 109. 

Jan, Khwaja, 680. 

' Janan Begum, 322. 

Jan Baba, Mirza, 390, 392, 392 n. 
jangloy a kind of horse, 243, 244, 245. 
Jani Beg, Mirza, of Sindh, 203, 219, 356, 
389 (Xo. 47), 390, 646 n. 

Janish Bahadur, 368, 537 (Xo. 235). 

Jan Jahan Lodi, 568. 
i Janju,as, a tribe, 507 n. 

^ Jan Xisar I^an, 567. 

Jan Qulij, 561 (Xo. 291), 562. 
i Jar** 'llah, Mirza, 583. 

j jasty a metal, 41. 

j Jaswant Singh, 534. 
j Jaswant Singh Bundela, 546. 

Jat Mai, of Mirtha, 563 ; of Chitor, 685 ; 
i vide Jai Mai. 

I jav, a weight, 37. 

; Jawhar, Shaykh. 617. 

Jazbi, a poet, 537, 665. 

I jazya (properly jizya) or tax on infidels, 
abolished by Akbar, 198, 247 n. 
Jealousy, of the Grandees, 415. 
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jeiaU a coin, 32. 
jewels, 15. 

jhandd, the Indian flag, 52. 

Jhariyyah^ a caste in Gujrat, 296 n. 
jhardka, or inspecting window. 56, 
358 n., 682 n. \ vide darsan. 

Jhujhar Khan Af^an, 482. 

Jhujhar Khan Gujrati, 419, 515. 

Jhujhar Singh Bundela. 546, 547, 567. 
658. 

JI JI Anaga, Akbar's nurse, 338, 343 ; 
dies, 34o. 

jilawdna, 150, 150 n. 
jilawddrs, or runners, 146, 150 n. 

Jodh Bai, 686. 

Jodras, a tribe, 507 n. 

Jotik lidy, or court astrologer, 442 n. 
Juda®"!, a poet, 114 n., 660, 667 n. 

Jujak Begum. 551. 

Juinlat^ ’1-Mulk. a title, 374. 

Junayd-i Kararanl, 350, 433, 437, 466. 
Junayd Murul, 590 (No, 383). 

R AB Gakkluar, 506 ii. 

Kab Hay, or Poet Laureate, 442. 
kidxlb, a dish, 63. 

Kabir C’hishtI, k^hayj^, 585 {No. 370), 
586. 

Kabir, Shavkh. 585 n. 

Kabir, Shayl^, son of Sliaykh ^Iuna^^wa^, 
617. 

Kachhwaha Uajas, madjuss of their 
fRinily, 323, 353; 435. 510; tide 
BaharT Mai. Hhag^^an Man 

Singh ; Bajawat and Shaykhawat, 
462. 

Kdjiya, title of an Aral)ic grammar, 390 ii. 
Kahi, a poet, 636. 

kail, a name for gold in I’aiijalu languagi . 
26. 

Kajar, a Tuiki'<h tribe, 0vS7. 

Kukar ‘’All Kliaii-i (’hishti, 447 (No. 92). 
Kakar*^, a trila', 409. 

Kaku. ShayUb. 615 
half!, a eoin. 31. 32. 

Kale !‘a!trir, 460, 406 n. 

Katan H(‘g. Kli v rtja. 513. 

Kaldivu’t, or Kalfonraf^ a sing^'r, 681 n. 
Kaliiah Ihitn/nih, an Arabic work. !I2. 
Kallm. a poet, 672 n. 


Kalimdt^ 'sh-Skii^ardt a work on Persian 
literature, 263 n. 

Kalla, Kachhwaha, 590 (Xo. 381). 

Kalla, son of Ra}" Ram, of Jodhpur, 437, 
531. 

Kalyan, of Jaisalmir, 533- 
Kaiyaii Mai, Rathor, of Blkanir, 331, 
384, 44S (Xo. 93). 

Kalyan Singh, son of Man Singh, 543. 
Kamal Biikliari. Sayyid, 434. 

Kamal Khan, of Jalor, 689. 

Kamal Khan Gakkhar, 338, 450, 506. 507, 
544. 

Kamal Mulla, 615. 

Kanuil^ 'd-l3m, father of Abu Turab, 570. 
Kamal“ 'il-l>In Husayn, Mawlana, 609. 
KamiiW ’d-l)in Khawafi. 494 n. 

Kambu. a tribe, 436, 440. 

Kami, author of the Xafa^'U^ 'l-Ma*'dsir, 
496 n. 

Kami, of Sabzwar, a poet, 670. 

Kamil Khan ‘^Alamgirl. 548. 

Kamil Khan. Mirza Khurrum. 316, 511 
(Xo. 177). 

Kiimran, Mirza. 325, 410, 411, 412, 423, 
51.5, 686. 

Kangar Kaeliliwaha, 483, 600. 
kd-st, a metallic composition, 42. 

Karam ^Ali. 584. 

Karam Beg, .son of Slier Beg, 581. 
Karam*^ llah, sou of ^AU Mardan, 556. 
Karain“ 'llah Kaml)u, 440, 477. 

Karan Rather, 3S6, 546. 

Karim Ih’ul. Afghan, 3.51. 

Kaim C'haud, Kaehhwaha. 422 n. 
katiid, a trumpet. 53. 
karor, 13. 
has/ih\ a di.'^li, 63. 

Ka^hmirI. Mir/a, 526. 527. 

Ka.dimiri-^. their eharaeter, 412. 436. 
Katlu''. a tribe in Sorath, 355. 
katibs, or ealigia|)hi>.t>, 107. 

KiitB, a tribiN 4.59. 

kuhlfHttr. a metalbe romposilion, 42. 

Kawkab QazwTuI. .*>43. 

kankaft*!. a u»yal laisign. 52. 

Kay GuImIj, of Mirza Muhammad 
ilaklni, 46S. 

Ke''lu5 l>a> Katlior, 323. 594 (Xo. 408). 
KeMt l>as. hon of Jai Mai. 563 (Xo. 302). 
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Kesu Das Maru, 563. 

Kewal Kara, 497 n. 

Khabita. a rebel, 383, 383 n., 483. 

Khadija Begum, 576. 

hhafl, a kind of WTiting, 106. 

Khafi Khan, 366 n., 494 n. 

lhak-i khalas, 21, 24, 38. 

khak-shoy, 27. 

Khalid bin ‘^Abd^’ 11 ah Qasri, 37. 

Khalil ibn-i Ahmad, 105. 

Khalil QulJ, 584 (Xo. 358). 

Khalil^ ’llah. Shaykh (Shah), 408, 593. 

Khalil^ ’llah Yazdi, Mir, 593. 

Khan Alani Chalma Beg, 410 (Xo. 58). 

Khan ^Alam Iskandar Khan. 304, 

Khan ‘’Aiam, ^►lirza Barkhurdar, 577 
(No. 328). 

Khan-i A^zam Mlrza ^Aziz Koka, 178, 
217, 219, 310^11, 323-4, 343 

(Xo. 21), 434, 500, 672 n. 

Kh/in Baba, a title, 330. 

Khan Day-Tan, Shahbeg Khan Arghun. 
408 (No. 57). 

Khan DavTan Shahjahani. 454. 

Khan Jahan, a title, 350. 

Khan Jahan Barha, 428, 43i>. 

Khan Jahan, Hu-jayn Quli, ISI, 214, .048. 

Khan Jahan Lodi, 357 ; vi>le next name. 

Khan Jahan Lodi, governor of Orissa, 
395 n. 

Khan Jahan Lodi, Piru, son of Dawlat 
Khan Lodi, 565. 

Khan-i Kalan, Mir Muhammad, 338 
(No. 16j. 

Khan Khanan, a title, 330 ; insignia, 
330 ; ci<le Bairain Khan. Mun^’im 
Kh an, and next name. 

Khan Khanan, Mirza ^Abd“ ’r-Rahim, 
son of Bayram Khan. 215, 322, 329, 
3.54 (Xo. 29). 391. 501, 56.5, 639 n., 
644 n., 646 n., 648 n., 649 n.. 655 n., 
663 n., 668 n.. 670 n., 672 h,, 673 n., 
675 n., 678 n., 682 n, 

Khan Mirza, 324, 325 n. 

Khan Muhammad Qaqshal, 688. 

Khan Zaman ‘^Ali Quli vSha\ bani, 335 
(Xo. 13), 395, 514, 547. 638 n. 

Khanazad Khan. 519, 527, 553. 

Khandan. a katib, 108, 685. 

Khangar, of Kachh, 461. 


Khan jar Beg Chaghta, 601. 

Khan}!, Malik, of Jalor, 553. 

Khanzadas. of Mewat, 354 n., 426. 

kharal, 23, 26, 27. 

kharchinL a kind of gold, 41, 42. 

khardah a weight, 37. 

khargah, a tent, 57. 

Khatars, a tribe, 507 n., 545 n., 589. 
589 n. 

Khawand Dost, 466. 
khichrl, 62. 

Khidmativva. a class of servants at court, 
261, 262, 262 n. ; their chief, 

Khidmat Ra.i, 262. 477. 
Khing-Suwar, 497. 

Kh izr (Elias), the Prophet, 625, 625 n., 
637 n., 651. 

Khizr Khwaja Khan, 394, 394 n., 395, 
405. 423. 489, 491, 597, 683. 

Khizr Sultan Gakkhar, .545. 

Khokaran, a tribe, 507 ii. 

Khubu, Shayldi, 556 (Xo. 275). 
Khudawand Khan Dakhini,490 (Xo. 151), 
498. 

Khuda Yar Khan Lati, 391 n. 

Khurram Begum, 325, 326. 

Khurramdad. a musician, 6S2 n. 
I^iirram Kh an. 602. 

Khurram. Mirza, vide Kamil Khan. 
Khurram. Prince, 358, 358 n.; vide 
Shahjahan. 

Kkushka, a dish, 62. 
kbuskruz, 286, 287. 

Kh usraw. of Dehli, a poet, 108 n., 609, 
652. 

Kiiusrawi. of Qa^in, 661. 

Khusraw Khan Chirgis, 392. 

Khusraw. Prince, son of Jahangir, 323, 
.324, 345, 346, 455, 456 n., 479, 504, 
505, 520, 

khiifha, read by princes, 194. 

Khwaia Ahrar, a saint, 339. 

Khwaja ^Arah, 21'1. 

Khwaja Baqi Khun. 511. 
l^waja Beg Mirza 585 (Xo. 365). 
Khwaia Hasan, uncle of Zayn Khan 
Koka. 323, 367. 

Khwaia Hasan Xaqshbandl, 339. 

Khwaja Jahan, Amina of Hirat, 467 
(No. 110). 
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Kh waia Jahan Dost Muhammad, 533 n. 
Kh waja Kalan {Khwajagan Khwaja), 
339. 

Khwaia Sulayman Af^an, 362. 

Khwaia ‘^Usman Afghan vide ‘’Usman. 
Kh wajagan Khwaia. 467, 60S ; vide 
Khwaia Kaian. 

Khwajagi Khwaja Tahrani, 572, 576. 
Khwajagi Muhammad Husajui, 534, 542 
(Xo. 241). 

Khwananda, Mir, 518. 

J^aM'and Mahmud, 339. 

Kijak Begum. 339. 

Kijak Khwaia, 553 ^Xo. 262K 534. 

Kika Rana (Rana Partab), 361, 460, 
491 n. 

hilds {(jilds), cherries, 69 n. 

killing of animals forbidden, 209, 268. 

kindri (lace), 574. 

Kirat, Raja of Kalmjar, 6S0 n. 

Kishn Das Tumvur, 569 (Xo. 313). 

Kishn Singh Bhadaiiriya, 547. 
Kishnjoshi, a Sanskrit work, 1 10. 
Kishwar Khan, 557. 
kitchch, the imperial, 59. 

Koh-bar, a tribe, 682. 

koka or kukuhdsh. or foster brother, 340. 

htkudrf 57S. 

Kor Hamza, 327. 

korvi^h, a kind of salutation. 167. 

Kuchak ‘’All Khan Kohlbi, 484 (Xo. 138). 
Kuhe letters. 106. 
kuhdrs or paiki bearers, 264. 
kuhjia, 23. 

Kujak (Kuchak) Yasawul, 53S. 
kiikrak, 24, 25. 

kinnakif a class of troops, 242. 
Kundllwals, a clan. 426, 431. 
ku^hta. prepared quicksilver, 633, 033 n. 
kuicargn, a musical instrument, 52. 

L ac, 236, 237. 

Lachml Xara*’in, of Kuch Bihar, 
362, 363 ; vide Lakhiui. 

Lachnii X^ara^in 8haflq, a Persian writer, 
550 n. 

Lad, Shaykh, 688, 

Lad l?arha, 8ayyid, 504 (Xo. 409). 

Iddan, a perfume, 83. 

Ladli Begum, 574. 


Lahauri. Mirza, 562. 

Lakhmi Ray, of Kokra, 536 n. ; vide 
Lachhmi. 
lakrdit, 262. 

JalCiii, a coin, 30, 36. 

Lai Kalawant (Miyan Lai), 681, 681 n. 
Lai Khan, a singer, 682 n. 

La*^! Khan Kalabi. 530 (Xo. 209). 

Lala, son of Bir Bar. 444, 590 (Xo. 387). 
laUa, meaning of, 470, 470 n. 

Lumas of Thibet, 211. 
land revenue, 13. 

Langahs- a clan, 390. 

Lardli Begum, vide Ladli. 
idri, a kind of silver, 23, 39. 

Lashkar Khan. ‘^Abd" '1-Hasan, 221. 
Laslikar Khan Barha, 423. 

Lashkar Kh an. Muhammad Husayn, 
446 (Xo. 90). 

Lashkarl Gakkhar, 508. 

Laskari, Mirza, son of Mirza Yusuf Khan. 
371, 507, 584, 589 (Xo. 375), vide 
Safshikan Khan. 

Lashkarshikan Khan. 361. 

Latif Khwaia. 206. 

Lay II, 630 n. 
lead. 41, 42. 

learned men, exchanged for horses, 
200-i ; banished, 196. 198, 199, 
200; list of them during Akbar's 
reijrn, 606 ; where placed in battle, 
656 n., 657 n. 

leopards, for Iiuntmg, 296, 297, 298. 299, 
.590 ; leopard carriage, 158. 
letters. 104. 

library, the imperial, 109. 

LUawaii, title of a Sanskrit work, 112. 
lime, price of, 233. 

Lisani. a poet, 673 n. 

LUdti^ 'l-chaub, title of a book, 673 n. 
Liwa*^i, a poet, 682 n. 

Lodi Khan, son of Qutlu, 586. 

Lohani Afj^ans, 689. 

Lohar Chak, 535. 

Lon Karan, Ray, 443, 554, 600. 
lubdn, a perfume, 87. 

Lubb^ 'd-laimri/^, title of a historical 
work, 406 n. 

Lutf" Tlah, son of Khusraw Khan. 392. 
Lutf“ ’llah, son of Sa‘'id Kh an. 519. 
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M A*’ASTR-I RAHiMl, a historical 
work, 360, 360 n., 672 n. 

Ma'^sum Beg Safawi, 471. 

Ma^§um Khan FaranMiudi, 363, 376-7, 
437, 438, 451, 491 (No. 157). 

Ma'’sum Kh an Kabuli. 198, 364, 366, 
376, 377, 438, 476 n., 494, 497 n. 
Ma*^§um, M!r, of Bhakkar, 578 (329). 
Ma^'.^uin, Mir, of Kabul, 340. 

Ma'’sum, Mir, of Kashan, 663 n. 
madud-i ma^d'^h, vide suyar^al. 
jla^dnii^ d-afkor, Masnawi, 579. 
piadddty a class of letters, 109 n. 

Madhu Singh. 568. 

Madhu Singh Kachhwaha, 460 {No. 104). 
Madhu Singh, of Kohra, 438, 536 n. 

Madhu Singh Shay^awat, 462. 

Madhukar Bundela, of Qndchha. 382, 
424, 473, 502, 509, 545, 546. 
Madrasas, 289 ; Huraayun's at l)ihll, 607. 
maghribU dirham, 37. 

Maghribyya^ a class of saints, 570. 

Mah Banu Begnm, 347, 355, 357. 

Mah Jujak Begum, 333, 339. 

Maha Singh, grandson of Man Singh, 
Kuchhwaha, 363, 496. 

Maha Singh Bhadauriah, 547. 

Mahabat Khan. 358, 359, 360, 361, 371, 
402, 45.‘>. 

Mahabat Khan ^Alamgiri, 589. 
Mahdhhdrat, 110, 111 n., 220. 

Mahapatcr. the singer, 680 n. 

Mahdawi, a sect, 549. 

Mahdi Khwaja. 463. 

Mahdl Qasim Kimn. 372 (No. 36), 402, 
403, 537. 

Mahcb Dds, Riltlior, 386. 

Mahniands. an Af^an tribe, 368, 4,34. 
Mahmud, son of BabCi Mankll, 528. 
Mahmud of Barha, Sayyid, 424 (No 75). 
Mahmud of Ba-sakhwan. 186, 502. 
Mahmud Bigai^, Sultan of Gujrat, 
569-570. 

Mahmud, son of Dawlat Khan Lodi, 564. 
Mahmud of Ghazni, .506 n. 

Mahmud Is-haq, a katib, 109. 

Mahmud Khan, son of Khan -Jahan Lodi, 
568. 

Mahmud, Malik, of SLslan, 328. 
Mahmud, Mir, Mahwi, 655 n. 


Mahmud, Mir, Munshiy^ ’l-Mamalik, 
498. 

Mahmud, Mirza. Gurgani, 513. 

Mahmud, Pakhliwal, 563- 
Mahmud Siya,ush, a katib, 107. 

Mahmud, Sultan of Bhakkar, 390, 463, 
464. 465. 

Mahmud, Sultan (II), king of Gujrat, 
418. 419. 

Mahmud Sultan Mirza, 513. 514. 
Mahjyiudiyya, a sect, 502. 

Malitdbiy 48. 

Mahum Anagah, 331. 340, 341.347,352, 
413. 

inahmva tree, 75, 684. 

Mahwi Hamadan, a poet, 655. 

Ma^in, or Munj, a Rajput clan, 594. 

Maji, a tribe, 676 n. 

''J-Akhay. a work, 640 n. 
Majnun Khan Qaqshal, 344, 397, 399 
(No. 50). 

Makhan Barha. 428. 

Maklidum^ ‘1-Mulk, “^Abd^ llah of 
SuUanpur. 177, 181, 183, 186, 195, 
197, 198, 40.5, 614 (No. 104). 
Makhjly the noni-de*plume of two 
Imperial princesses, 322, 575. 
Mal^.sus Khan. 422 (No. 70). 

Makhu. a musician, 682 n. 

Makhzati’i Af<jhdnt, a history, 569. 
vial, or Gujrat wrestlers, 229, 263. 
mnldgir, a perfume, 87. 

Malays, 684. 

Maideo, Raja, of Jodhpur, 330, 331, 474, 
475. 

nialohuba, a d;sh, 64. 
maliky a title, 399 n. 

Malik Alimad Dakhli. a poet, 677 n., 
678. 

Malik ^Ali, Khwaja, 580 (No. 330). 
Mahk *^Ambar, 550, 565. 566. 

Malik Bir, 507. 

Malik Kalan, 507. 

Malik Kid, 506. 507. 

Malik Mab^ud, 572. 

Malik. Mawlana, a katib, 109. 

Malik Pilu, 506 n. 

Malik“ 'sh-Shu^ara, 549, 018, 618 n. 
Malku Sa,T, of Kuch Bihar, 350. 

Mallu (Qadir Khan), 473. 
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Mamrez Khan, son of ^Usman LohanT, 
586. 

man, a coin, 31. 

Man Tunwar, of Gwalyar, 680. 
mandal, a tent. 56, 83. 

Mangarals, a tribe, 507 n. 
mangoes, 72, 73, 613. 

Manija Begum, 559, 576. 
mankJl, meaning of, 400, 400 n., 528. 
Manohar, son of Lokaran, 554 (Xo. 
265). 

Manrup Kachhwaha, 422. 

Mansabdar, 241, 247, 248, 249 ; muster 
one-fourth, or one-fifth, of their 
contingents, 254, 255 ; salarit-s. 

250, 251, 255, 256; below the rank 
of commanders of T«o Hundre<l, 
594 ; — under Jahangir and Shah- 
jahan, 604, 605 ; vklc grandees. 

Man Singh Barbarl, 569. 

Man Singh Kachlnvaha, 569 (Xo. 314). 
Man Singh ^Cachhwaha, Raja. 215, 361 
(Mo. 30), 460, 460 n. 

Mansur, Mir, 660. 

Ma^iiall, a kind of ^^Titing, 105, 106. 
Maq§ud, Khwaja. of Hlrat, the engraver, 
28, 54, 55. 

Maq§ud, son of Makhsus Khan, 422. 
Maqsud ‘’All Kor, 484 (Xo. 136). 

Maq$ud of Werkopa*’!, 077 n. 
markaz, a caligraphical term, 109 n. 
Markaz^ 'l-mhcar, title of a work. 
619 n. 

marriage, laws of different sect^, 182, 
183 ; Akbar’s laws regarding, 277 ; 
taxes on, 288 : age fixed for, 204. 
213. 

Ma^'ruf, Mawlana, a katib, 107. 

Ma‘’ruf Sadr, Sliajkh, 525. 

Maryam MakanJ, title of Akbar's 
mother, 49, 49 n., 65, 506. 
Mashariq^ U-aincar, a work. 617. 

Masih (the “ Messiah ”), 625 n. 

Masiha-i Kairanawi, a poet. 613. 
Masnad-i ‘^All, 564, 590. 

Mas^^ud Husayn Mirza, 349, 513, 5H, 
515. 

Maiah^, an Arabic work, 390 n. 
matchlocks, 120: bearers, 123, 261. 

264 . 


Mathura Pas, Khatri, 590 (Xo. 378). 
Mawarid^ U-kilam, title of a book, 619 n. 
Mawis, an aboriginal race, employed by 
Akbar, 262. 

Mawlanazada Shukr, 610, 

Maydani Af^an, 560. 

Mayll, of Hirat, 642. 

MazJiari, of Kashmir, a poet, 654. 
measures, 93 n., 235, 236, 237, 239 ; of. 
Kashmir, 370. 

Medni Ray Chauhan, 524 (Xo. 198). 
melons, different kinds of. 69, 590. 
metals, origin of, 40 ; compositions, 42. 
Mewras. runners, 262, 262 n.‘ 
mid, a perfume, 85. 

Mihr 7Ali Barlas, 364. 

Mihr *^Ali hHiiin Sildoz, 481 (Xo. 130). 
Mihr '^Ali Kolabi, 376. 380. 516. 
mihrdbi, a coin, 31, 31 n. 
mihrkuU a kind of cloth, 101. 685. 
Mihrunnisa, vide. Xur Jahan. 

Mihtar Jawhar, 488 n. 

Mihtar Khan. AnTs^ 'd-Din, 459 (Xo. 102). 
Mihtar Sa^^adat. .558. 

Mihtar iSaka.i. 488. 

milk, t ide sayurghitl. 

millennium, 113 n., 178 n.. 2*d, 20S. 503. 

minerals, -iO. 

Mint, Imperial. 16, 18, 555; .A.kbar's 
mint-towns. 32. 

Mir ^Adl, 278. 

Mir ‘’Arz, an ofiieer, 267. 2G9. 355. 

Mtr a title, 524. 

Mir Bakawal, or master of the kitehen, 
,59, 6t>, 61. 

Mir Kalan Mawlun.i. 610. 

Mir Khalifa, 463. 

Mir Khfin, 457. .526. 

Mir Khan Yasawul, .584 (Xo. 361). 

Mir Khawnfl. Kh\v»'iia, 494 n. 

Mir Kli waia. .son of .Sultan Khwaja, 407. 
Mir Mnsizil, or (juarter-master, 49. 

Mir Huhd^i, a title. 671 n. 

Mir {^dmdn, a title. 417. 

Mir Shah, .580. 

miraculous events, 38! ; vide Akbar. 
Mirak Bahadur Ar^rin, 530 (Xo. 208). 
Mirak .Jalair, 588. 

Mirak Khan. 486. 

Mirak Khan Bahiidur, 601. 
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Mirak, Khwaia. Chingiz Khan. 490. 
Miraki Khwaia. 593. 

Mirak, Mirza, Razawi IQiin, 485. 

Miran BuIAarT, Sayyid, 433. 
lEran Mubarak Shah, of Khandes, 322. 
Miran Muhammad Shah, of Khandes, 
343. 

Miran Sadr Jahan, .522. 

’l-Kdyndt, title of a book, 638 n. 
mirdaha, a non-commissioned officer, 
123. 123 n., 261, 264. 
iCrza Ahmad, Khwaia. 572, 576. 

Mirza Beg Shahri, 468. 

Mirza Khiin. or Mirza Khan I^anan, vide 
Khan Khanan Mirza ‘^Abd“ ’r-Rahim. 
Mirza Khan Nfohapuri, 563 (Xo. 303). 
Mirza Khwaia. son of Mirza Asad“ 
’llah, 588 (No. 371). 

Mirza Quli Khan. 408, 418, 598. 

Mirza Quli Mayli, 642. 

Mirza Raja, vide Man Singh. 

Mirza Shahi, 454. 

Mirza Sultan, son of Mirza Shahrukh 
Badakhshi, 327. 

Mirzada “^Ali Khan. 491 (No. 152). 

Mirzas, their genealogy and revolt, 513, 
514 ; vide rebellion. 
misqal, a weight, 37, 38. 

Misri Begam, 583. 
mistar, of copyists, 55 n. 

Miyan Chand, a singer, 681. 

Miyan ‘■Isa Khan Lohani, father of 
“iUsmaii, 586. 

Miyan Joh, 401. 

Miyan lUian Ghori. 344. 

Miyan Lai, vide lAl Kalawant. 

Miyan Taiisen, vide Tansen. 

Miyan Wajih'' ’d-Ilin, 607. 

Miyana Af^an.s, 507, 569. 

Mohan Das, Ray, 524. 

Mohan Kachhwaha, 435. 
ilohesh ilaJwnand, a Sanskrit work, 110. 
money', Persian, Hindustani, and Turani 
equivalents, 544. 
monopolies, imperial, .535. 
moon, in dreams signifies luck- 337. 
moth, its love to the candle, 646 n. 

Moth Raja, vide Udai Singh. 
mu‘'aliaq, 312. 

Mu*3rrikh Khan. 584. 


Mu''a?zam Khan. 552, 588 n. 

Mu’azzam Khwaia. 395 n., 448, 591. 
Mubarak-i Bukhari, of Gujrat, 419, 433, 
434. 

Mubarak Kashmiri, Sayyid, 535. 
Mubarak Khan, Gakkhar, 506 (No. 171), 
508, 544. 

Mubarak Kh an, vazlr of Sultan Mahmud 
of Bhakkar, 464. 

Mubarak, Mulla, 204. 

Mubarak of Nagor. Shavkh. father of 
Abu ’l-Fazl, 177, 178, 195, 196, 207, 
219, 548, 607, 640 n. 

Mubarak, Sayyid, of Gwalyar, 607. 
Mubarak, Shaytti, of Alwar, 607. 
Mubarak Shah, a katib, 106. 

Mubariz Khan ''Adli, 507. 

Mus*'ab bin Zubayr, 37. 

Musahib Khan. 602 n. 

Mustafa Ghilzi. 543 (No. 246). 

Muflis, >Iirza, 610. 

Mufridat-i Ma’^eumi, title of a book, 579. 
Mugjiis, Mir, Mahwi, 655, 655 n. 

Mu^ul, Mirza, Badakhshi. 327. 

Mu^ul Khan, son of Zayn Khan. 369. 
Muj^uls, look upon “ nine ” as a sacred 
number, 383 n. 

Muhammad, vide Prophet. 

Muhammad Akbar, Prince, 545. 
Muhammad '■Ali, of Jam, 580 (No. 377). 
Muhammad Amin, a katib, 109. 
Muhammad Amin Diwana, 355. 
Muhammad .4min Hafiz, 194. 

Muhammad .4rdistani, Haji, 593 (No. 
399). 

Muhammad As^ar, vide Ashraf Khan. 
Muhammad As^ar, Bahar Khan. 444 
(No. 87). 

Muhammad A‘'zam Haji, 651 n. 
Muhammad Balffityar, of Jalesar, 469. 
Muhammad Baqi Khan Koka, vide Baqi 
Khan. 

Muhammad Baqir, Harawi, 382. 
Muhammad Baqi Tarlffian, 390. 
Muhammad-' Eulffiari, Shavkh. 432 
(No. 77). 

Muhammad Fikri, Sayyid, 671. 
Muhammad Ghaws. Shaylffi of Gwalyar, 
396, 609. 

Muhammad, Haji, a katib, 107. 
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Muljammad, Haji, of Kliahushan. 675 n. 
Mubammad Hakim Hafiz, a katib, 107. 
Muhammad Hakim. Mirza, Akbar’s 
brother, king of Kabul, 325 : his 
daughter, 325 : his sister, 498 ; his 
mother, 333, 336, 338, 367, 408, 
519, 523, 525, 679 n. 

Muhammad Husayn, of Kashmir, a 
katib, 109. 

Muhammad Husayn, Khwaia. a katib. 

107. 

Muhammad Husayn, Khwajagi, 533—4, 
542 (So. 241). 

Muhammad Husayn, Lashkar Khan. 
446 (Ko. 90). 

Muhammad Husami Mirza, 343, 513, 515. 
Muhammad Husayn Mirza. Ijafawi, 327. 
Muhammad Husayn Kaziri, 649, 649 n. 
Muhammad Husayn, of Tabriz, a katib, 
109. 

Muhammad ‘■I'sa Tarkhan. 390. 
Muhammad “'Itabi, 658. 658 n. 
Muhammad Khan, 593 (No. 400). 
Muhammad l^an, son of Dawlat Khan 
Lodi. 565. 

Muhammad Khan Dhiiri, a singer, 681. 
Muhammad Khan Gakkhar, 506, 544. 
Muhammad Khan Jala.ir, 451. 
Muhammad Khan Niyazi, 540 (No. 239). 
Muhammad Khan Sharaf“ ’d-l)in Ogjilu 
Taklu, 470, 572. 

Muhammad Khan Turkman, 581 (No. 
340). 

Muhammad Mas'iud, .son of Ahmad Beg 
Kabuli, 519. 

Muhammad, Mawlana, 610. 

Muhammad. Mir bayyid, the Mahdawi, 
616. 

Muhammad Mirak ^alihi, 653. 
Muhammad, Mirzii, 552 (No. 259). 
Muhammad Mirz.i, Kafaui. Sultan, 470. 
Muhammad, Mulla, of Awbah, a katib, 

108. 

Muhammad, Mulla, of Kingri, 579. 
Muhammad, Mulla, of Thatha, 409, 562. 
Muhammad, Mulla, of Yazd, 184, 191, 
198. 

Muhammad Mumin, Hafizak, 682 n. 
Muhammad Payanda, vide Payanda 
Man. 


Muhammad Qaqshai, JErza, 399. 
Muhammad Qasim Khan Mir Atish, 534. 
Muhammad Qasim Khan, of Nishapur, 
379 (No. 40). 

Muhammad Qasim Kohbar, 682 n. 
Muhammad Qasim Shadi Shah, 108. 
Muhammad, of Qazwin, a katib, 107. 
Muhammad Quli Afshar, 452. 
Muhammad Quli I^an Barlas, 364 
(No. 31), 395. 

Muhammad Quli Khan Turkman, 528 
(No. 203). 

Muhammad Quli Toqba, 480 (No. 129). 
Muhammad Riza, Naw"!!, 675 n. 
Muhammad Sa'^id, 458, 538. 

Muhammad Salih, 454. 

Muhammad Salih, Khwaiagi. 596. 
Muhammad Salih. Mirza, 392 n. 
Muhammad Salih, Sadr, 282. 
Muhammad, Sayyid. 466. 

Muhammad, Sayyid, Mir ‘•Adi, 485 
(No. 140), 548. 

Muhammad, Sayyid, of Robtas, 437. 
Muhammad Shah, of Dihli. 432. 
Muhammad Sharif, Khwaia. 572, 576. 
Muhammad Sharif, Khrraia. 572, 576. 
Muliammad Sharif, Mir, 497. 

Muhammad Sharif Nawa^i, Mir, 672 n. 
Muhammad Sharif Sarmadi, 581, 582, 
677 n. 

Muhammad Sharif, son of I'’timad" 
’d-l>awla, 479, 573, 575, 576. 576 n. 
Muhammad Sharif Wuqu'ii, 660, 660 n. 
Muhammad, Shaykh, of Bharoch, 615 ; 
— , a katib, 109. 

Muhammad, Siifi. of Mazandaran, 659. 
Muhammad Sultan Mirza, 513. 514. 
Muliammad Tabib, Mirza,, of Sabzwar, 
490. 

Muhammad Talib, vide Abu Talib, son of 
Sha^ista Khan. 575, 575 n. 
Muhammad Wafa. 554. 

Muhammad Yar Uzbak, 414. 

Muhammad Zahid. of BallA, 185. 
Muhammad Zaman, 571. 602. 

Muhammad Zaman, Mirza, Badakhshi. 
326. 

Stuhammadans, inter marry with Hindus, 
523, 524. 

muhaqqaq, a kind of writing, 106. 

45 
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Muhi, of Shiraz, a katib, 107. 

Muhibb “'Ali Khan, son of Mir Khalifa. ! 

463 (Xo. 107), 464, 465. 

Muhibb “iAli Kh an Rabtasi, 466, 599. , 

Muhibb “iAli Kh awafi. Khwaia. 5S2 I 

(No. 347). I 

Muhibb" ’llah, Mir, 570. I 

Muhkam Singh, Ra,o, Sisodiya, 460. ! 

muhr, a coin, 30, 31. i 

Muhsin Khan. 408. | 

Muhtaram Beg, 491. ■ 

Muhtaram Khanum (Begum), 325, 326. j 

Muhtashim Khan, 552. ! 

a coin, 31. ' 

Muiin-i Chishti, of Ajmir, 439, 610. ! 

Mu‘'in Qazi, 615. 

Mu'iin" ’d-Din, author of Tafstr-i Ma'^ani, 

590. ■ 

Ma'’m" ’d-Din, of Farah, a katib, 107. , 

Mu'iin" ’d-Din (Ahmad) Khan-i Faran-- ; 

khudi, 480 (No. 128), 610. ■ 

Mu‘'in" ’d-Din-i Tanuri, a katib, 107. ! 

Mu'iizz i,Iir, of Kasban, a katib, 109. 

Mu'izz" ’1-Mulk, Mir, 198, 414 (No. 61). ; 

Mujahid Khan. 415, 464, 465, 553, 602. 

'l-Buldan, a work on geography, i 

112 . 

mujannas, a kind of bor.sc, 147, 243, i 
244, ; 

ilujtuhid, 195, 196. ; 

Miikammal Khan. 1 12, 585 n. ! 

Mukand, zamindar, of Fathabad I 
(Bengal), 405. j 

Mukarram Khan. 548, .5.52. i 

Mukarrara Khan. Mirza. Safawi, 329. '• 

Mukatman Bhadaunya. 547 (No. 249). ! 

muhki, a pan leaf, 684. ! 

Muidilis Khan. 567. : 

Mukhlis" ’Hall Khan. 519. 

Mukhtar Beg, son of AghJ ilulla, 557 
(No. 27Sj. 

Mukund Deo. of Orlsa. 680 n. 
mules, imperial, 160; where bred, .545; 
imported, 161 ; their food, 161 ; 
harness, 161 ; how mustered, 226, 
Mulla Mir, 612. 

Multafit Khan. .527. 

Mumin Khawafi. Khwaia. 495. 

Mumin-i Marwiirid, Khwiliagi. 107. 

Mumtaz Mahall, 398, 574 n.. 576. 


Munawwar, Shavkb. an author, 112, 198, 
617. 

Mun^im Khan. Khan Khanan. 274, 332, 
333 (No. 11), 355, 401, 417, 471, 487. 
Munis Kh an. 459. 

Munj, a Rajput clan, 594. 
munj, a kind of grass, 431. 
ilunkir and Nakir, two angels, 562. 
munshiyat, or letters, of -4bu ’1-Fath, 
Gilani, 469 n. 

Munsif Kh an. 532 (No. 222). 

Muqarrib Khan (Akbarshahi), 403. 
mnqasa, 273. 

Muqbil Kh an. 448. 

Muqim “^Arab, i ide Shuja'^at Kh an. 
Muqim-i Harawi, 463, 464. 

Muqim Khan, son of Shuja^at Khan. 
590 (No. 386). 

Muqim, Khwaia. son of Miraki, 593 
(No. 401). 

Muqim, Mirza, son of Mirzi, Zu ’l-Nun, 
463. 

Muqim-i Naqshbandi. 479. 

Muqim, Shahjaliani. 454. 
muqtl’', or jaytrdar, 266 n. 

Murad Bakh.sh, Prince, 526. 534. 

Murad-i Juwayni, Mir, 559 (No. 282). 
Murild Khan. 404 (No. .54). 

Murad, Mir, Kolabi, 590 (No. 380). 
Murad, Prince, .4kbar's son, born and 
died, 322, 685 ; his complexion, 
322 ; ,50, 149, 149 n. ; called 

Pahdri, 192 n., 322 ; is instructed 
in Chri-stianity, 192, 356, 416, 612, 
644 n. 

Murad Quli Sultan. 544. 545. 

Murad Safawi, son of Mirza Rustam, 329. 
Murtaza Khan, nde Farid-i Bukhari. 
Murtaza Kh.in. Husam" ’d-Din Inju, 
.501, 526. 

Murtaza Khan. Mir, 498 (No. 162), 499, 
609. 

Murtaza, Jiirza, 345. 

Murtaza Nizam Sh.ah, 357, 498. 

Murtaza .Sharif-i Shirazi, Mir, 499, 609. 
Mil"":!, Shaykh. 614. 

Musii, Shaykh, Fathpuri, 441. 

Musa, Shaykh. Lahori, 608. 
musa'^adat, or advances to officers, 275. 
musomman, a dish, 63. 



Musawi Sayyids, 414, 538, 

Mushtiql of Bukhara, a poet, 653. 

music, at court, 53, 680, 681 ; schools cf, 
680 n.; abolished bv Awrau^ib, 
682 n. 

Mustafa Khan, 494 n., 562. 

Mustefa, Mulla, of Jaunpur, 561. 

mu^tab, meaning of, 478. 

Mu‘’tamid Kh an, 534, 588 n. 

Mu^^tamid Khan Bakhshi, 454. 

Mu^'tamid Kh an Muhammad Salth, 494 n. 

mutanjana, a dish, 63, 64. 

Muzaffar, brother of Khan ‘’Alam, 563 
(Xo. 304). 

Muzaffar Husayn Mirza, 380, 513 (Xo. 
180), 515, 516. 

Muzaffar Husayn, Mirza, 8afa\vl, 327 
(Xo. 8), 328. 329. 

Muzaffar Khan Barha, 428, 430, 568. 

Muzaffar Khan Ma'^muri, 567. 

Muzaffar Khan-i Turbatl, Khwaia 
Mu7,affar ^All, 352, 373 (Xo. 37), 374, 
397, 485, 486. 

Muzaffar, king of Gujrat, 344, 3.52. 354, 
355, 416, 419. 420. 584, 585; ride 
Xathu. 

Muzaffar Lodi, 568. 

Muzaffar, ilirza, son of Sultan Husayn 
Mirza, 390. 

Muzaffar Mughul, 576. 

■VAHI <^A1I, Hafiz, 571. 

' Xadi ^AII Ariut, 571. 

Xadi *’An MaydanI, 571 (Xo. 317). 

Xadir Shah, 391 n. 

Xadiri, name of several poets, 675, 675 n. 

Xadiri* '1-Mulk, 660 n. 

'l-Mu*‘asir, a work on literature, 
496 n. 

nuflJ, a trumpet, 53. 

Xahid Begum. 463. 

Xa^ik Bakh.shu, a singer, 680 n. 

Xajabat Khan. Mirza Shuja^ Badakhshi. 
326. 

Xajat Khan. Mirza. 405, 486 (Xo. 142). 

X’ajiba Anaga, 435. 

Xajmu ’d-Dln ^A\i Khan Barha, 428. 

Xajm“ ’d-Din Muhammad Kahi. 637 n. 

nakhuda, or ship-captain, 290, 291. 


Xal Daman, a poem, 112, 113, 113 n., 
618, 619 n. 

Xaman Das Kachhwaha, 540. 
name of grandfather given to a child, 
5,58. 

nam-gira. or awning. 48. 

Xami, a poet, 579. 

Xanak Jarju, a singer, 682. 
naphtha. 41. 

Xapoleoii I, 656 q. 

Xaqabat Khan. 445. 

haqdra, a drum. 53 ; — khdna, 49. 

Xaqib Khan. 110, 111 n.. 113, 113 n., 
496 (Xo. 161). 
naqh, a weight, 37. 
naqshbandi, its meaning. 466. 466 n. 
Xarri^iii Das Kathor, of Idar, 479. 
Xarnals. a kind of gun, 119. 
ndslipdtl. a melon, 68. 

XaMh bhah. son of Qutlu, 586. 

Xaslr Ma^In, 594 (Xo, 410). 

Xasira, 416. 

Xasir-i Khusraw. 199. 208. 

Xasir^ ‘d-Dln. Pakhallwal. Sultiin. 504. 
Xasir^ ’l-Mulk, vide Plr Muhammad 
Khan. 

Xasr'^ ’Hah, son of Mul^tar Beg, ;558. 

Xasr^ *llah, Sufi. 1()7. 

nas}^, a kind of writing, 106. I 

a kind of \sTiting. 108, 109. 
Xathu, of Gujrat. Muzaffar Shah, 419 ; 

vide Muzaffar Shah. 

Xawa,**!, vidv Muhammad Shartf. 
Xawazish Khan, Sa'^d^ ’llah, 392, 392 n. 
Xaw*^!, a poet, 675, 675 n., 676. 

Xawrang Khan. 3.54, 515. 596, 599. 642 u. 
nawruz, or Xew Year's dav, 192, 286 n. 
Xawruz Beg Qiiqshal, 483. 

Xazar Bahadur, 404. 

Xazar Be Uzbak, 506 (Xo. 169). 

Xazar Khan. Gakkhar. 543 (Xo. 247). 
Xaziri, the poet, 649, 649 n.. 682 n. 

Xazr Muluimmad Khan, of Bal]^, -538. 
Xew Year's day. 193. 286. 
news-^^riters, 26S, 360. 
nicho^i-ic<ila, 27. 

Xikallu, a Turkish tribe, 687. 

Xil Kanth, of Orlsa, 571 (Xo. 3lS). 
nimn miivurdn. or half troopers, 264. 
Xi^mat“ ’llah-i Bawwab, a katib, 107. 
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nine, a favourite number of the Mugiiuls, 
393 n. 

Nisab^ ’&~Sibyan, a Persian primer, 43 n. 

Niyabat Kh an, the rebel, 438, 441, 470, 
483. 

niydriya, 24. 

Niyazi Af^ans, 542. 

Nizam, of Jalor, 553. 

Nizam, Murtaza Khan. Sayyid, 522, 523. 

Nizam, QazI, vide Ghazi Kh an Badakhshi. 

Nizami, of Qazwin, 109. 

Nizam, Shavkh. G07. 

Nizam" ’d-DIn Ahmad, the historian, 
463 n., 482, 579, 596. 

Nizam" ’d-Dia, Ahmad, son of Shah 
Muhammad Kh an. 581 (No. 341). 

Nizam" ’d-Din Awliya, 488. 

Nizam" M-Din, Jam, 390. 

Nizam" 'l-Mulk, Khwaja, 554-5. 

Nizam" ’1-Mulk, of Tus, 653. 

nuqta, 503, 666 n. 

Huqtamiyya, a sect, 502, 502 n., 503, 
666 n. 

Nur Jahan [Nur Mahall], 321, 323, 324, 
358, 359, 398, 572, 572 n., 573, 474, 
575, 576. 

Nur Qulij, 536 (No. 229). 

Nuram, 594 (No. 415). 

Nurl, a poet, 611, 611 n. 

Nuniama, title of a poem, 453. 

Nur" ’d-Din, MIrza, son of Asaf Khan II, 
398, 479. 

Nur" ’d-Din Muhammad Naqshbandi, 
MIrza, 322, 686. 

Nur" ’d-DIn Qarari, a poet, 468, 468 n., 
656, 656 n., 657 n. 

Nur" ’d-Din Tarkhan. 468, 591, 611. 

Nur" ’llah Inju, 501. 

Nur" ’llah, Mir, 615. 

Nur" ’llah Qasim Arsalan, a katib, 109. 

Nur" ’llah, Qazi, 370. 

Nur" ’n-Nisa Begum, wife of Jahangir, 
516, 533 n. 

Nusrat Yar Khan Barha, 428, 431. 

Nuzhat'^ 'l-Arwdb, a sufistic book, 190, 
617. 


O DAT Singh Bhadauriya, 548. 

Officers of the Mint, 18, 20, 21, 22. 


opium eating, excessive, 410, 417 n. ; 

vide drirking. 
oranges, 73. 

Ordat Kachhwaha, 539. 
ordeals, 214, 215. 

CHTOLIYA, a stuff, 574. 
Pachwariya, a kind of horse, 140. 
Padishah Kh waja. 510. 

Padishah Quli, 537, 665. 

Padre, a Portuguese priest, 191. 
i pdgosM, one of Akbar’s regulations, 226, 

; 227. 

I Pahar, of Jalor, 553. 

! Pahar, Khan Baluch, 377, 593 (No. 407). 
j Pahar Singh Bundela, 446, 546. 

I Pahari, nickn; me of Prince Murad, 322. 

I pdhit, a dish, 62. 
j pahluwdns, or wrestlers, 263. 
paikar, 27. 

painting, art of, 102, 113 ; discouraged 
by Islam, 115 ; painters of Europe, 
103 ; vide Akbar. 
paisa, a coin, 32. 
palds, a wood, 310. 
pdlki bearers, 264. 
pan, 77, 78. 

Pandau, a coin, 31, 32. 
j paniwdr, 27. 

I paniydla, a fruit, 75. 

I panj, a coin, 31. 

j Panju, Shavkh. 607, 685. 

Pd^old, a coin, 32. 

Pdpd, the Pope, 191. 

paper, variegated, invention of, 107. 

paras, stone, 440. 

Parhez Banu Begum, 328. 

Part Surat, a magnawi, 579. 

Parichhit Zamindar, 552. 

Parisram, Raja in Jamu, 369. 
Parmanand Khatri, 531 (No. 214). 

Pars! feasts, kept by Akbar, 286 ; vide 
Akbar, Zoroastrians. 

Parta Bundela, 546. 

Partab, Rana [Rana Kika], 421, 437, 491, 
491 n., 585. 
parwdnchas, 273. 

Parwdnchi, an officer, 269. 

Parwiz, Prince, 323, 324, 329, 357, 358, 
367, 533 n. 
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Parwlz^ad, a musician, 682 n. ' 

Patr Das, Ray Bikramajit, 486, 523 i 

(No. 196j. 

pa}% of soldiers, 2.5S, 261. 262, 264, 566 ; 

of mansabdars, 257 ; of Ahadls, 259. ' 

Payami, a poet, 670, 670 n. | 

Payanda Klian, Mughxd, 421 (No. 68), 1 

584. ; 

Payanda Muhammad TarlAan, Mlrza, | 

390 . ; 

payk. or runners, 146 ; tide post-runners. I 

payments, how made, 272, 273, 275. 
Payrawl, of Sawali, a jioet, 670. 
pensions, .530, 574. 
perfumes, 78, 79, 79 n., 80, S3. 

Pertab, Ray ot Mankot, 369. 

Peshraw Khan, 558 INo. 280). 
pharaits, 262. 

Pharaoh, proverbial in the East, 168 n., 
177. 178. 17Sn., 190, 190n. 

Pioha Jan Aiiaga, 367. 

pickles, 67. I 

pigeon flying, 310. 

piles, prevent a man from joining in ] 
public worship, 186. 

pine-apples, 73. ' 

pinjar, 26. 

Pit -iAli Beg, 330. | 

Pir Khan, of Jalor, 689. j 

Pir Khan [Pirn], son of Dawiat Khan I 

Lodi, 565. I 

Pir Muhammad, a katib, 107. I 

Kr Muhammad Khan Shinvan (Mulia), 

342 (No. 20), 387 n , 610, 687. 

Pirzada, Liwa'i, a poet and musician, 

682, 682 n. I 

I 

pital, vide brass. | 

piyar. a fruit, 75. j 

plantain tree, 74. ' 

play, at court, 212- 3, 309, 315, 316, 374. j 
Poets, of Akbar’s reign, 617 ; poets | 
lam-eate of India, 550, 618 n., 680 ; j 

vide Kabi Ray, Malik” ’«h-Shu‘^ara. ' 
Vide also the following Poets, 
mentioned in the A*'in : — Asafi, 
Amri, Anisi, Arslan, Ashki, Asiri, | 

Atishi ; Baba Talib ; Dakhli Dauri, i 

Dawai ; Fayzi (Fayyazi), Fayzi j 
Sarhindi, Fahmi, Fanai, Farebi, i 
Farisi, Fikri, Fusuui ; Ghaj-rati, j 


Ohawjri. Ghazali. Ghaznawl ; 
Haydar Mu*'ammai, Haydarl, 
Hayrati, Halati, Halimi, Hamdami, 
Hdshimi, Hayati, Haziq, Husayn 
Marwi. lluzni, Huzurl ; Imami, 
“^Itabi ; Jami, Jazbi, Juda^i : Kahl. 
Kalim, Kami, Kami Sabzwari, 
Khusraw, Khusrawi ; Lisani. 
Liwa^i ; Mahwi, Maili, Makhfi. 
Masiha, Mazhari, Mushfiqi ; Nusir 
Khusraw, Nadiri. Ntimi, Naw'^i, 
Nawa*^i, NazTri, Nuri ; Payrawi, 
Payami ; QSidI, Qarari, Qiisim 
Arslan, Qa.snn Junabadi. Qasimi. 
Qudsi ; RafisI, Bahai, Ralii, Razai, 
Ruswi^i ; SabrI, Sarfi (Sairafi) 
Kashmiri, Sarfi Sawaji, Sabuhi, 
Siiib, Salihi, Sufi ; Samri, Sana*'!, 
Shaykh Saqi, Saqqa, Sarkhush. 
Sarmadi. Sawadi, Shafiq, Shahri. 
Shapur, Sheri, Shifa*i, Shikebi, 
Shuja^i, Siraja, Sultan ; Taqiya, 
Tariqi. Tashbihi ; Ulfali, “iUrfi, 
Wasli, Wafa*i, Wall Dasht Bayazi. 
Walihi, Waqari, Wuqu'ii. 
porters, vide Darban. 

Portuguese, their missionaries at Akbar's 
court, 176, 191, 192, 200, 686; 
take pilgrims to Makkah, 181 ; 487, 
560. 

post, post-runners. 262 n. 

Prasuttam Singh Kachhwaha, 510. 
Pratab Singh Kachhwaha, 581 (No. 336). 
Pratab Ujjainiya, 577 n. 
precious stones, 15, 501, 573 n. ; vide 
diamond, ydqdt. 

prices of articles, 65 ; of ice, 58, 59 ; 
of building materials, 232 ; vide 
wages. 

printing, art of, in India, 106n. 
prisoners, how treated, 349. 

Prithi Chand Kachhwaha, 554. 

Prithi Singh Bundela, 546. 

Prophet, the, abused at court, 206. 
prostitutes, segregated, 201-2. 
prostration, or sijda, 167, 167 n., 190,. 
201. 

public works, 232. 
punhar, 24, 25, 27. 

Puran Mai, of Gidhor, 362, 536 n. 
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Puran Mai Kachliwaha, 348. 

Piirbin Khan, a musician, 682. 
Purukhotam, Ray, a Brahman, 189, 596. 

Q ABIL, son of ‘JAtiq, 594 (Xo. 412). 

Qahul Khan, 484 (137), 581. 
qabuU, a dish, 62. 

qadani-i shaiif, or gadam-i mnbaraJc, or 
footprints of the prophet, 207, 570. 
Qadir Khan, Mallu, vide Mallu (Qadir 
Khanh 

Qadir Quli, 593 (So. 402). 

Qa^’ini Khan, 401, 401 n. 
qaiandari. a kind of tent, 48, 57. 
qaUya, a dish, 64. 

Qaraar Khan. 497, 542 (Xo. 243). 
qamargha, a kind of hunting, 294. 

Qanhar Be, 506. 

Qandahar Mahall, 328. 

Qdnxin, .a medical work, 521. 

Qaqshal, a clan, 399, 399 n. 

Qara Bahadur, 511 (No. 179). 

Qara Balir, ,581 (Xo. 345). 

Qara Beg Farrashhegi, 327. 

Qara^han Turkman, 382. 

Qara Turks, 402 n. 

Qara Vusuf, 329. 

Qaracha Khan. 423. 

Qariquilu Turks, 329. 

Qarari, Xur“ 'd-Din, of OUan, a poet, 
184, 656. 
qardr-iuima, 273. 

Qardtaq IQian, 437. 581. 
qaruwals, or liunters, 292, 300. 

Qai-lugjis, a tribe, 504, .563. 

Qa.sim ‘'All Khan. 518 (Xo. 187). 

Qasira Arsalan, Xur“ Tlah, a poet, 109, 
678. 

Qa.sim [Khan] B.irha, Sayyid, 357, 357 n., 
427, 447, 461 (Xo. 105). 

Qasim Beg, 112, 582 (Xo. 350), 611. 

Qasim Beg Khan. 410. 

Qasimi, of Mazandaran, a poet, 679. 
Qasim .lunabadj. Mu-za, 661. 

Qasim-i Kahi, a poet, 219, 636. 

Qasim lUian, son of Mir Murad, 559. 
Qasim Khan Kasu, 491. 

Qasim Khan, Mir Bahr, 412 (Xo. 59), 
491, 687. 

Qasim Khan-i SistanI, 486. 


Qasim Khwaia. 571 (Xo. 316). 

Qasim Koh-bar, a musician, 682. 

Qasim Koka, 463. 

Qasim, Muiitashim Khan Shavkh. 552. 
j Qasim, Mulla and Mawlana, 615. 

, Qasin Badakfashi. Mir, 560 (Xo. 283). 

I Qawim Khan. 401. 

I Qaydi, of Shira/, a poet, 669. 

I qayruri, a kind of camphor ; ride 
j farnvn, 84, 84 n. 

i Qazaq Khan Taklu, 470, 471, 572. 

! Qazi, 278 ; general character of Qazis, 
279. 

I Qazi ‘■All, 452, 596. 
j Qazi Hasan Qazwini, 559 (Xo. 281). 

1 Qazi lOian-i BadaHishi, 415, 487. 
i Qazi Kh^n Bakhshi, 487, 532 (Xo. 223). 

I qima palao, a dish, 62 ; qlma shurbd, 63. 
I qirat, a weight, 37. 

I qirbai, a title, 429 n. 
j Qismiya Banu, 686. 

‘i qisraqs, a mare, 143. 
j qitmlr, a weight, 37. 
j Qiya Khan, son of Sahib Khan, 517 
I (Xo. 184). 

i Qiya Khan Gung, 366 (Xo. 33), 484, 517. 

I Qiyam Khan, son of Shah Muljainmad-i 
1 Qalati, 478. 

quttui, a musical instrument, 682. 

; Qnch B^ Huraayuni, 505. 

1 Qudsi, of Karabala, a poet , 672, 672 n. 

j qiiicksilTcr, 40; habitually eaten, 439; 
j when called Icushla, 633, 633 n. 

qulij, meaning of, 381 n., 561. 

1 Qulij Khan, 35, 322, 380 (Xo. 42), 381, 

1 381 n., 382. 

j Qulija llah, 562. 
i qnllataun, 212. 

Qunduq Kh an. 517 (Xo. 181). 

' Qunduz J^an, 408, 517. 

I quT, or collection of weapons, royal flags, 
j etc., 52, 52 n., 116, 293. 

I Quraysh Sultan, of Kashgar, 511. 

I qurs-inih, 24. 
j qvddb, a dish, 63. 

' Qutb» ’d-Din Khan-i Chi.shti, Shayl*, 
556 (Xo. 275). 

j Qutb“ ’d-Din Muhammad Khan. 197, 
251, 353 (No. 28). 

Qutb“ ’d-Din, Shayli, of Jalcsar, 2(X). 
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^utb" ’d-Din, Sultan of Gujrat, 569. j 

Qntlu Khan Lohani, 344, 366, 3^, 383, | 

395 n., 487 ; his sons, 586. j 

Outluak, meaning of, 477. j 

Qutlu^ Qadam Khan, 477 (Xo. 123). I 

i 

E ABI, a coin, 31, 31 n. | 

Ran-;i [Rafl*;- M-DIn Haydar], | 
of Kashan, a poet, 663, 663 n. t 

Raflql, 663 n. i 

Rafi'^a ’d-DIn Safawi, MIrza, 590. ' 

Raha*I Shay^, a poet, 661, 661 n. 
rahas, a coin, 29. 

Rahi, of Xishapur, a poet, 680. j 

Rahim Quli, 5S1 (No. 333). I 

Rahman Dad, MIrza, 361. 

Rahmat Khan, son of Masnad-i ‘^Ali, 557, 

564 (No. 306). 

Raljraata ’Hah, a singer, 682. 

Rai Man, 262 n. 

Raibar^ a class of Hindus who train 
camels, 155. 

Raja 1A1I of Khandesh. 516 ; vide “lAli 
Khan. 

Rajawat, 462. 

Rajputs, Januha, 354 n. ; Kachhwaha, 
vide Bihari Mall ; Hadas, 449 ; 
Ranghar, 594 ; Rathors, 384, 510 ; 
vide Main, Munj. 

Rajsingh, Raja, Kachhwaha, 509 (No. 
174). 

Raju, Sayyid, of Barha, 501 (No. 165), 
502. 

rakhi, a Hindu custom, 193. 

Ram Chand Bundela, 533 n., 545 (No. i 
248). 

Ram Chand Chauhan, 555. 

Ram Chand Kachhwaha, 555 (No. 268). 
Ram Chand Kachhwaha, son of Jagan- 
nath, 422. 

Ramchand Baghela, 385, 396, 399, 445 
(No. 89), 445 n., 446, 681 n. 

Ram Chandr, Raja of Khurda, 548 (No. 
250), 677 n. 

Ram Das, the singer, 680 n., 681 n., 682. 
Ram Das Diwan, Ray, 580 (No. 331). 

Ram Das Kachhwaha [Raja Karan], 

539 (No. 539), 540. i 

Ram Sah Bundela, 382, 545. I 

Ramsiih, Raja of Gwaliyar, 362, 366. I 


Ranas of Maiwar, 421, 422 ; vide Partab 
Singh, Udai Singh. 

Ranbaz Khan Kambu, 440, 440 n. 
Ranghar Rajputs, vide Rajputs. 
Rangsen, of Agra, a musician, 682. 
Rashahdt'^ 'l-haydt, title of a book, 638 n. 
rasi, an acid, 24. 

Ratan Rathor, 386. 

Ratan Singh Sisodiya, 460. 

Rathors, vide Raputs. 
rail, a weight, 16 n. 

Mawshdniyyahs. 35 n., 362, 368, 383. 

Ray Bhoj Hada, 510 (No. 175). 

Ray Durga Sisodia, 459 (No. 103). 
rayhani, a kind of writing, 105, 106. 

Ray Mai Shavkhawat. 462. 

Ray R5y Singh, 32.3, 384 (No. 44). 516, 
594. 

Ray Sal Darbari. Shavkhawat. 462 (No. 
' 106). 

Raza Quli, 556 (No. 274). 

Raza*!, a poet, 520 n. 

Razaivl, 538 ; — Saj-j’ids, 414 ; — Khan. 

a title, 486 ; vide Musawi. 

Razawi IGian, MIrza Mlrak, 485 (No. 141 ). 
Raziy“ ’1-Mulk, 419. 

rebellion of the Mirzas, 340, 349, 351, 352, 
404, 406, 419, 432, 433, 443 ; dates, 
480 n. 

refining of gold, 21 ; of silver, 23. 
religious views of the Emperor Akbar ; 
vide Akbar. 

reporters, 268 ; vide ivdqi^a-nawis. 
revenue, how paid, 13. 
revolt, military, in Bengal, 340, 375, 376, 
377, 476. 

rice, best kinds, 60. 

a kind of writing, 106, 107. 
risala-dar, an officer, 269. 
risds, a metal. 42. 
river tolls, 292. 

Riydz^ 's-SdlalJn, title of a historical 
work, 472 n. 

Rizq" ’llah Kh an, vide Hakim Rizq“ ’llah. 

Roz-afzun, Raja, 494 n. 

rubdb, a musical instrument, 682. 

ruby, a large one, 456. 

ruidni, a kind of WTiting, 105. 

Tuh-i tutiyd, a metal, 41-2. 

Rub'* ’llah (I), 575. 
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ruine<f towns, 554. I 

Rukn“ ’d-Din, a poet, 658 n. | 

Bukn'* ’d-Diu, Mahmud Kamangar, | 
Shavldi. 608. | 

Rukn“ ’d-Din, Shavkfa. 607. j 

Rumi Khan. XJstad JalabS, 489 (No. 146). ! 

runners, 146. 

Rap, a servant of Akbar, 470. 

Rup Mukund Sisodiya, 460. 

Rup Singh Sisodiya, 460. 
rupee, raised from 35 to 40 dams, 243 , 
counted, 40 dams in salaries, 32 ; 

— of Sher 32 ; of Akbar, 32, 

34. 

Rupmati, the beautiful dancing girl, 
473. 

Rupsi Bairagi Kachhwaha, 472 (No. 
118). 

Rnqayyah Begum, daughter of MIrza 
Hindal, Akbar’s wife, 321, 573. 

Rustam ^an Dakhini, 534. 

Rustam, Prince, 686. 

Rustam §afawi, MIrza, 328 (No. 9), 329, 
392 n., 578, 686. 

Bustam-i Zaman, Shavldi Kabir, 585, 
586. 

Ruswa'i, 664 n. 

ruy, a metallic composition, 42. 

ru*'yat, 205. 

Ryayat, son of Peshraw Khan. 558. 

A'iADAT ':AU Kh«n, of Badatoshan, 
472 (No. 117). 

Sa^adat Bann Begum, 686. 

Sa'^adat Khan. 533, 533 n. 

Sa'^adat Khan, son of Zafar Khan . 
589. 

Sa'^Sdat Mirza, 491 (No. 153). 

Sa‘’ad® ’llah, Masiha-i Kairanawl, 613. 
Sa'-d'i ’Uah Nawazish Khan . 392, 392 n. 
Sa’^ad® ’llah, Shavldi. 615. 

Sabal Singh, 543 (No. 245). 

Saboak, 22. 

Sabdal Khan, 485 (No. 139). 

^bri, a poet, 682 n. 

Sabubi, a poet, 652, 652 n. 

Sadiq, Mawlana, 610. 

Sadiq, Muhammad Khan. 382 (No. 43). 
§adT-i 7Iraqi, a katib, 107. 


Sadr Jahan Mufti, 195, 218, 219, 222 n., 
281, 282, 522 (No. 194). 

Sadrs, of Akbar’s reign, 278, 279, 280, 
281, 282, 596, 686 ; Sadr of women, 
574. 

Sadr® ’d-Din, Qazi, 614. 

Sa^d® ’d-Din, of Khat. 661 n. 

Safari, Sayyid, 578, 580. 

Safar A^a Khudawand Khan Gujrati, 
381. 

^fdar Beg, son of Haydar Muhammad 
Khan. 577 (No. 326). 

Safdar Khan. 577. 
saffron (za‘'faran), 89, 452, 535. 
safidru, a metallic composition, 42. 
^afshikan Khan Mirza Lashkari, 371 
(formerly Safdar Khan). 

Safshikan Mirza Safawi, 329. 
sag, 62. 
tahansah, 28. 

^hib Qiran, a title, 358 n. 

Sahib-i Zaman, 198 ; vide Imam Mahdi. 
sahsah, a money bag, 14. 

Sahu Bhonsla, 547. 

Sohw“ 'l-Lisan, title of a book, 673 n. 
Sa">Id-i BadaWishi, 450. 

Sa^id Khan Bahadur Zafar-jang, 519. 
Sa‘'id Khan-i Chaghta^i, 351 (Nq. 25), 
362 n., 392, 515. 

Sa'^id Khan Gakkhar, 507, 508, 533 n., 
600. 

Sa'^id Mawlana, of Turkistan, 609. • 
Sa‘ud-i Toqba^i, 486. 
sailors, 290. 

Sajawal Khan Sur [Shuja'^at Khanl. 473. 
Sakat Singh, 543, 551 (No. 256), 581 
(No. 342). 

Sakat Singh, son of Udai Singh, 585. 
Sakina Banu Begum, 481, 498. 

Sakra, of Maiwar, 585 (No. 366). 

Salabat Khan. 494 n. 

Salabat Khan Barha, 427, 446. 

Salabat Khan Chirgis, 490. 

Salabat Kh an Dodi, 565. 

§alah® ’d-Din Sarfi, 656 n. 

Salam® ’llah, 220, 221. 
salaries, of women, 46, 683 ; of 
pensioners, 501 ; of ship-captains, 
291 ; how paid, 272, 273, 275 ; 251, 
257, 259, 260, 261, 574, 575. 
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^lib Diwana, 535. 

^liha Banu, 401. 

^lihl, a poet, 653. 

Sallm-i Chishti, of Fathpur Sikri, 178, 
277 n., 322, 441, 530, 552, 556, 580, 
608, 609, 615. 

Salim Khan Afghan, 456. 

Salim, Khan Kakar, 482 (Ko. 132). 

Salim Kh an Sirmur, 482. 

Salim, Prince, vide Jahangir. 

Salim Quli, 584 (Ko. 357). 

Salim Shah, 332, 351, 507 : vide Islem 
Shah. 

Salima Kh anum. 489. 

Salima Sultan Begum, 207, 321, 331, 345, 
489. 

Salim’, a coin, 31. 

Salman of Sawah, a poet, 107 n. 
saloni, 21, 26, 27, 39. 

Balt, manufacture of, 525, 525 n. ; an 
antidote against drunkenness, 625 n. 
Salpn Deoda, of Sarohi, 384. 385, 385 n., 
461. 

saltpetre, 58. 
salutations, at court, 167, 

Samanji Khan, 458 (No. 100). 

Samanji Khan Qurgjiuji, 489 (No. 
147). 

Samarqandi, Mir, 589. 

Sami'a Begam, 464. 

Samri, a poet, 673, 673 n. 

Samsam'* 'd-Dav)a, 494 n. 

&msam“ ’d-i)awla, son of Mir Husam 
Inju, 501. 

Saruibil, title of a hook, 617. 
sanads, or grants, 269, 270 ; how sealed, 
273. 

Sana^i, 619 n.. 634. 

sanbusa, a dish, 63. 

sand for strewing on paper, 107. 

sandali, 318, 319, 358 n. 

sandalwood, 87. 

Sandahas, a family ol Amarkot, 361. 
Sanga, the Puwar, 594 (No. 411). 
Sangram, of Kharakpur. 362, 494, 494 t., 
536 n. 

Sangram, Akbar’s favourite gun, 123. 

Sani Khan, of Hirat, 531 (No. 216). 
sang, or cymbal, 53. 

Sanjar, of Kashan, 66.5, 665 n. 


San jar, Mirza, son of Khizr Kh an Hazara, 
533 n. 

Sanjar Safawi, Mirza, son of Sultan 
Husayn Mirza, 327, 555 (No. 272). 
Sanka, Bana, 475. 

Sanskrit, translations from 110, 112. 

209 ; names of the sun, 210, 212. 
sanuji {satuji), a kind of horse, 140, 140 n. 
Sawal Singh Buudela, 546. 

Sanwaldas Jadon, 592 (No. 396). 
saqaindma, 260. 

Saqi, ShayUi, 662, 662 n., 663. 
saqindma. a class of poems, bj' Sana*!, 
634 n. ; by Shikebi, 646 n. ; by 
Muhammad Sufi. 659 n. 

Saqqa. a poet, 651 n. 
saraparda, 57. 

Sarbuland Kh an. 569. 

Sardar Kh an. Mirza ‘■Abd'* ’llah, 346, 523, 
551. 

Sarfaraz Khan. 551 (No. 257). 

Sarfi (Sayrafi), a poet, 651 ; a Sawah, 
656, 656 n. 

sar-khat, 259, 271, 273. 

Sarkhush. the poet. 263 n. 

^rmadi Afghan, 364 
Sarmadi. of Isfahan, 677, 677 n. 
sarmasdal, a musical instrument, 681. 
Sarmast Khan. 585 (No. 362). 

Sarod Khan, of Gwalyar, a singer, 681. 
Satr Sal Bundela, 546. 

Satr Sal Kachhwaha, 461. 

Satr Sal Rathor, 386. 

Sattis, a tribe, .507 n. 

Saturn, or Zuhal, 211 n. 

Sawadi. a poet, 650 n. 

Sawanih, a historical work, 331 n., 
460 n. 

Sawdf^a ’l-ilhdm, title of a book, 619. 
sdya-bat), a royal ensign, 52. 

Sayf •.'All Beg, 330. 

Sayf Kli an Barha, 427, 455. 

Sayf Khan Koka, 375 (No. 38), 376. 

Sayfa ’d-Din Husayn 'Ali Khan Barha, 
428. 

Sayfa ’d-Din-i Safawi, 329. 

Sayf“ 'llah, Mirza, son of Qulij Khan, 
35 n.. 561 (No. 292), 

Sayfa ’1-Muluk, Shah Muhammad, 528. 
Sayib, a poet, 650 n. 
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SayrafI, a mint of&cer, 18. ' 

SajTafI, a poet, 652 n. ; vide ^rfl. 
Sayirghals, or rent-free land, 271, 278, 

280, 281. • I 

Sayyids of Amrohah, 426 ; "^ArabshahJ, | 
423; of Barha, 357, 425; of Bukhara. : 
454, 457 ; of Golistana, 637 n. ; of i 
Inju,499; ofltawa,510; ofManikpur 
426; of Musawi,414; of Razawi, 414, 

538 ; Salami, of Shiraz, 569, 570 ; I 
Tabatiba, 663 n. ; of Tirmizi, 578. i 
science, how divided, 289 n. 
sealing-wax, how made, 274. 
seals, imperial, 46, 54. 
sects, vide Khwaias ; Maghriya ; 
Mahdawis, Mahmudis, Nuqtawis, 
Rawshanis, Sumanis, Umana, 
Wahidis, 

Sbad Khan. 538. 

Shad Khan. MIrza Shadman, 345, 346, 

537 (No. 233). : 

Shadi Be, 506. 

Shadi Be Uzbak, 585 (No. 367). 

Shad! Beg Shuja''at Khan. 538. 

Shad! Khan Afghan, 335. 

Shadi Khan Shadi Beg, 506. 

Sha<R Shah, tide Muhammad Qasim. 
Shadman Fakhliwal, 563. 

Shaft, Mirza, 453. 

Sbafiq, name of a writer, 550 n. 

Shah, a title, 358, 358 n. 

Shah Abu Turab, 207. 

Shah Abu ’1-Ma‘'ali, Mir, 325, 339, 395 n., 
488. 

Shah t Alam Ahmeidabadi, 617. 

Shah tAli Nizam Shah, 357. 

Shah Beg Arjjiun (under Babar), 325. 

Shah Beg Ar^un, son of Zu ’1-Nun 
Argjiun, 390. 

Shah Beg Khan, vide Khan Dawran.- 
Shah Beg Khan Ar^un, 328. 

Shah Beg Khan Badakhshi. 490 (No. 148). 
Shah BudajJi Khan. 402 (No. 52), 414. 
Shah Fana*'i, son of Mir Najafi, 471 
(No. 115). 

Shah Fakhr" ’d-Din Musawi, Naqabat 
Khan. 445 (No. 88). 

Shah Fath« ’IJah, 658 n. 

Shah Ghazi Khan. 491 (No. 155), 498. 

Shah Husayii Arehun. Mirza, 390, 465. 


Shah Jahangir, vide Hashmi. 

Shah Kh alil, vide Kh alil. Shah. 

Shah Mahmud, of Nishapur, a katib, 109. 

Shah Malik, Mir. 517. 

Shah Mansur, Khwaia. of Shiraz, 35 n., 
355, 475 (No. 122). 

Shah, Mawlana, of Mash,had, a katib, 107. 

Shah Mirza, 343, 513, 514. 

Shah Muhammad, son of Masnad-i tAli, 
592 (No. 395). 

Shah Muhammad, son of Qnraysh Solj^n, 
511, 569 (No. 310). 

Shah Muhammad Gakkhar, 581 (No. 
332). 

Shah Muhammad Khan Qalati, 448 
(No. 95), 449. 

Shah Muhammad, Mawlana, 112, 609, 
610. 

Shah Muhammad, Mirza, vide Ghaznin 
Khan, 410. 

Shah Muhammad, Mulla, 218. 

Shah Quli Khan Naxanji, 536 (No. 231), 
665. 

Shah Quli Mahram-i Baharlu, 387 (No. 
45). 

Shah Quit ^labat Khan. 498. 

Shah Sultan, Mirza, 488 n. 

ahahalu (cherries), 69 ; vide gilas. 

Shaham Ag^a, 489. 

Shaham Beg, 335. 

Shaham Khan Jala.ir, 450 (No. 97). 

Shahamat Khan Barha, 428. 

Shahtiaz Khan, son of Sharif Amir“ 
’1-Umara, 583. 

Shahbaz Khan-i Kambu, 197, 252, 344, 
347, 365, 383, 436 (No. 80), 466. 

shdhi, a kind of silver, 23, 39. 

Shahjahan [Prince Khorram], 323, 324, 
328, 329, 3.58, 358 n., 359 ; abolishes 
the prostration, 223 n. 

Shahnawaz Khan. Mirza Irich, 360, 361, 
575. 

Shahnawaz Khan-i Safawi, 361, .527, 
527 n. 

Shahri, a poet, 468. 

Shahrukh Danturi, 591 (No, 392). 

Shahrukh. Mirza, son of Mirza Ibrahim 
BadaHishi, 321 ; 326 (No. 7) ; hia 
children, 326, 327; 413, 413 a,; 

593. 



Shahrokfa. son of Jlirza Rustam Safawi, 
329. j 

tShahryar, Prince, 324, 574. I 

fjhahu-kfaavl Afgjian, 564. ; 

Shahzada Khaniim, Akbar’s daughte.>-, 
321. 

Sha^ista Khan, MIrza Abu Talib, 575, 
576. 

Shajawal Khan Rur, 473. 

Shama^iV^ ’n-Xabi, title of a work, 614. 
Rhamlu, a tribe of Turkmans, 648 n. 
3haMMi, an ensign, 52, 52 n. i 

shamsherbaz. 262. 

Rhams-i Bukhari. 690. 1 

Shamsi, Mirza, vide Jahangir Qull Khan, i 
Shams” ’d-Din Bayasang^ur, a katib. 107. ; 

Shams” ’d-DIn Chak, 686. i 

Shams” 'd-Bin, Hakim” ’1-MuIk, 611. | 

Shams” ’d-Din Khafi Khwaia. 452, 469, i 
493 (Ho. 159), 494, 550. j 

Shams” ’d-Din i Kliata.*’i. a katib, 107. j 
Shams” d-Din, of Kinnan, a katib, 109. i 
eh&mydna, an awning, 57. j 

Shankal Beg Tariian, 389. ! 

Shapur, Khwaja, 572, 576. | 

Sharal, of Nlshapur, a musician, 682 u. ; 
Sharaf, of Yazd, an engraver, 55. j 

Sharaf Beg, of Shiraz. 576 (Ho. 321). ; 

Sharaf” ’d-Din Husayn, Mirza, 339 
(Ho. 17), 340, ks, *375, 377. j 

Sharf” ’d-Din, Mir, 570. i 

Siiarf” ’d-Din, Shaykh, Munair, a saint, j 
50. ! 

Sharif, Amir” ’1-XJmara, son oi Khwaia | 
“iAbd" ’s Samad, 582 (Ho. 351). j 

Sharif -i Amuli, Mir, 1 85, 2 1 9, 502 ( Ho. 1 66), | 

502 n., 503. 504, 660 n. ! 

Sharif Khan. 415 (Ho. 63). 

Sharif, Mir, of Kolab, 593 (Ho. 406). | 

Sharif, Mil’, son of ilir Path” ’ilah. 609. 
Sharif, Mirza, son of Mirza "iAla^” ’J-Din, 
588 (Ho. 372). ; 

Sharif-i Sarmadi, 581 (Ho. 344), 660 n., 
677, 677 n. 

Sharif Wuqu''i, a poet, 660, 660 n. 
shatal, 213. 
shawls, 96, 97. 

Shaybani, a tribe, 33.5, 347. 

Shaybani Khan Uzbak. 389, 390. 

Shayl^ Husain, an engraver, 55. 


Shaykh Husayn, Mawlana, 610. 

Shaykh Mir, 494 n. 

Shavkhawat Kaehhwahas, 654. 

Shavkh-zada-vi Suhrawardi, 106. 

Sher Afkan, son of Say-f Koka, 584 
(Ho. 3.55). 

Sher Afkan Kh an Humayuni, 505. 

Sher Afkan Khan Istajlu, first husband 
of Hur .Jahan. 557, 591. 

Sher ‘’AJi Kamrani, 423. 

Sher Beg Yasawulbashi, 581 (Ho. 334). 

Sher Khan, son of 1‘itimad Khan Gujrati, 
420. 

Sher Khan Fuladi, 343, 419, 420, 433, 
447, 515. 

Sher Khan Mugjiul, 554 (Ho. 263;. 

Sher Kh waia. 510 (Ho. 176). 

Sher Muhammad, 591 (Ho. 393). 

Sher Muhammad Diwana, 332, 373, 441, 
591. 

Sher Shah, son of fAdli Mubariz Khan. 
450. 

Sher Shah Siir, called ’oy Mugjiul 
Historians SLer Khan. 347 n. ; his 
army reforms, 252 ; confers lands, 
260 n., 2S1 ; 362, 466, 473, 507, 564, 
566. 

Sher Zaman Barha, 428, 430. 

Sherzad, son of "iAbd” ’1-Matlab Khan. 
442. 

Sherzad Khan Bahadur, 578. 

Sheri, a poet, 112, 207, 212, 214, 679, 
679 n. 

Sheroya Khan, 505 (Ho. 168). 

Sherullah, 589. 

Shi'iah, 360 ; how treated by Sunnis, 
4.39 ; may abuse their religion, vide 
taqi'jyn. 

Shifa''i, a WTiter, 612. 

Shihai)-i Badakhshi. 538. 

Shihab I^in. oi Gwalyar, a singer, 681. 

Shihab Kli an. Haji, 401. 

Shihab” ’d-Din Ahmad Kh an, or Shihab 
Khan. 352 (Ho. 26). 479. 660 n. 

Shikebb Mulla. a poet, 356 n., 646, 640 u. 

Shiimil Khan Chela, 491 (Ho. 154), 531. 

ships. 289, 290, 291. 

ekiibirihj, o2. 

Shirw ani Afghans, 687. 

shudm, a calligraphieal term, 109 n. 
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Shuja Beg Ar^un, tide fehah Beg. ' 

Shuja'^, Mirza, Najabat Khan Badakhshi. 

326. 

Shnja'^at Khan, vide “’Abd® ’!lah Kh an 
Uzbak. 

Shuja'^at Khan, Muqim-i '■Arab, 400 
(Ko. 51), 401. 

Shuja'-at Khan Rhadi Beg, 538. 

Shuja‘'ai Khan, Shavkh Kabir, .985, ' 
585 n.. 586, 587, 588. 

Shuja'-at Khan Sur, 473, 473 n. 

Shuja*'!. a poet, 612. 

Shuja"-! Kabuli Asad Khan. 476 n. I 

Sht:iay. al Khan Ai^an, 496. 

Shukr® Ulah [Zafar Khan], son of Zayn ' 
Khan Koka, 369, 588 (No. 373), 589. ; 

Rhukr® ’n-Nisa Begum, Akbar’a daughter. 1 
321. i 

shuUa, a dish, 62. I 

sijda, or prostration, 167, 190, 201, 488 ; | 

continued by Jahangir, 222 a. ; j 
abolished by Shahjah.an, 223 n. j 

syff, 25 n. 

Sikandar Dutani, 567. 

Sikandar ghan Sur, 335, 394 n,, 395, 

395 n. j 

Sikandar Mirza, S13, 514. 
sikkachi, 22. 
liUttai (storax), 87. 

Sildoz, a Ohaglita*! olan. 481. 

Silbadi Kachhivaha, 555 (No. 267). | 

silver, 23, 26, 27, 32, 38, 39, 43, 44. 45. j 
sim-i sukkta. a metallic composition, 42. 
aing, a brass horn, 53. 

Singram, vide Sangram. 

Sipahdar Khan. 566. 

aipand, wild rue, 146 n., 647 n. ' 

siraja, cf Isfahan, a poet, 639 n. 

Siri Saf, a kind of cloth, 100. 

Sira tree, used in medicine, 464. 
sita*^T, 21. 

sitting, modes of, 168 n., 169. 

Sivrdt, a Hindu festival, 210. 

Siwa Ram, 538. 

Siydh-goah, 301. 

Soja Kachhwaha, 348. 
soldiers, their pay, 258, 261, 374 n. ; 
fined, 275. 

sounds, nature of, 194. 

Soz o Oudaz, a Ma§nawi, 675 n. 


specific gravity, 42 ; of woods, 237. 
spices, 67. 

Srigyan Khan, a singer, 681. 

Sri Ram, son of Gajpati of Bihar, 437, 
466. 

Stewart’s History of Bengal, 340, 398 n., 
400 n., 437 n. 

stitch, different kinds of, 95 n. 
storax, vide aildras. 
stuffs, 96, 97, 685. 

aubaa, two officers appointed to each, 466. 
Subhan Khan, a singer, 681. 

Subhan Qall Khan, of BuHiara, 589, 
Subhan Quli Turk, 415. 

Subhan Singh Bunuela, 546. 

Sufi sahib, meaning of, 659 n. 
sufit/dna, fast days at court, 61, 64. 
siigaiidh gugala (bdellium), 87. 
sugarcane, cultivation of, 73. 

Subayl Khan Habshi, 356. 

Suhk Dev Bundela, 546. 

Suhrab Khan. 4.54. 

Suhrab Turkman, 516. 
auki, a coin, 32. 

Sulayman (Solomon), king of the Jews, 
'319, 623, 623 n., 633, 633 n. 
Sulayman Karani, king of Bengal, 179, 
179 n., 334, 358 n., 395, 471, 472, 
564 ; Ms death, 472, 472 n.. 685. 
Sulayman Khwaja, 503. 

Sulayman LohanI, Khwaja. 586. 
Sulayman Mankli, 400. 

Sulayman, Mirza, son of Kh an Mirza, 
324 (No. 5), 325, 326, 338. 

Suiayvniiri Shirazi, Khwaja. 383, 577 
(No. 327). 

Sulayman. Sultan, of Badakhshan, 487. 
aulk-i kull. or toleration, 497 n. 
sulphur, 26, 41. 
aula- a kind of writing, 106. 

Sultan, nom-de-plume of several poets, 
337. 

Sultan Adam Gakkhar, vide Adam. 
Sultan tAII, Khwajali. vide Afzal Khan. 
Sultan tAli, of Mashhad, a katib, 108, 
108 n 

Sultan "^Ali, of Qayin, a ketib, 108. 
Sultan Begum, 4.89. 

Sultan Deor.ah, vide Saltan Deoda. 
Sultan Hafiz Husayr., a musician, G82. 
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Sultan Hashim, a musician, 682. | 

Sult^ Husayn Jalair, 332, 417, 451. i 
Sultan Husayn, of Khu jand. 109. 1 

Sultan Husayn Mirza, 311. j 

Sultan Ibrahim, of Awba, 482, 602. I 

Sultan Kh anum. Akbar’s daughter, 316. ; 

Sultan IHiwaja, ‘■Abd” ’1-tAzim, 214, 
219, 220, 279, 282, 284, 466 (No. 108), 
467, 686. 

Sulpn Mahmud, of Badakhshan. 324, 596. 
Sultan Mahmud Mirza, 324. 

Sultan Muhammiud-i Khandan. 108. 

Sultan Muhammad, Mun?if Khan. 532. 
Sulpn Muhammad Nur, a katib, 108. 
Sultan Sarang Gakkhar, 507, 544. 

Sulpn, Shavkh. of Thanesar, 110-11. 

Smtan Tatar Gakkhar. 507. 

Sulpna 'n-Kisa Begum. 323. 
sumanis, a sect in Sindh, 188, 188 n. 

!iumni, a coin. 31. 

sun, worshipped by Akb-ar, 209, 210, 211 ; 

honoured by .lahangii, 222 n. 

Sundar. of Orisa. 594 (No. 414). 

Sur Das, a singer, 681 n, 682. 

Siir Das Kachhwaha, 435. 

Sur Singh Kathor, 386. 
surajkriint, a stone, 50. 

Surat oAfa‘'m (Form and Ideal), title of a 
Majuawi, 670 n. 

Surjan Hada, Kay, 449 (No. 96), 482. 
mrkh, a weight, 16, 16 n. 
surma-yi SulaymanX, a Persian 
dictionary, 584. 

«urva, a tnimpet, 53. 
suttees, 363, 675 n., 681 n. 
swelling, a di.sea8e peculiar to Bhakkar, 
464. 

T ABANCHA, a fighting elephant, 320. 
Tabaqat-i Akbari, chronology of, 
460 n. 

tabindt, 252. 
pbri, a dirham, 37. 

Tafrib" 'l-''lmdrnt, title of a work, 378. 
Tafsir-i ila^dm, 560 
Tahir Beg, son of Klian-i Kalau, .569 
(No. 312). 

Tahir Kh an. Mir Faraghat. 448 (No. 94), | 

603. ! 

Tahir Muhammad, Khwaia. 468. 688. 


Tahir-i Mus-awi, Mir, 538 (No. 236). 
Tahir, son of Sayf“ T-Muluk, 328 (No. 
201), 393. 

Tahmas Mirza Safawi, 328. 

Tahmasp, Shah, of Persia, 448, 449, 468 ; 
dies, 187. 

Tahmuras, son of Prince Danyal, 322, 
.323. 

Tabwildar, an officer, 46. 
taSinatiyan, 252. 

Taj Bibi, vide Mumtaz Mahall. 

I Taj Khan. 508. 

\ Taj Khan Ghori. 344. 

1 Taj Khan Khatriva. 593 (No. 404). 

Taj-i Salmani, a katib, 107. 

; Tajak, a work on Astronomy, 112. 

' Taji ’d-Din. Shavkh. of Dihii, 190. 

1 Takaltu Khan. 517. 

takauckiya, a kind of coat, 94, 653, 653 n. 
I Talffita Beg-i Kabuli, 523 (.No. 195). 

' taklXf, 205. 

I Taklu, a Qizilbash tribe, 470. 

I talwin, 205. 

; takya-namads, 57. 

; a kind of writing, 107. 

: taSliqa, 259, 265, 269, 271, 272. 

, taliqun, a metallic composition, 42. 

I tamqha. 198. 

I Tamkin, an engraver, 55 ; — a wrong 
! reading for Namakin, vide Ahul 

Qosira Namakin. 
tangdr, 27. 

! tanghan, a pouy, 140. 
i tank, a weight, 16, 16 n. 

I Tansen, the singer [Tansain, Tansin], 
' 445, 531, 681, 682 n. 

'' Tautarang Kh an, a singer, 681. 

I Taqi, or Taqiya, Mulla, of Shustai', 218, 
i 219, 584 (No. 352). 

I Taqi, Mir, son of Mir Fatli® ’llah, 606. 

I Taqi Muhammad. 584. 

I Taqiya, of Balban, 584. 

I taqiyya, practised by Shi'^ahs, 36.0. 

I lamfddr, 300, 300 n. 

Tarbiyat Khan. 401 . 

Tardi Beg Khin. 334 (No. 12), 335, 400. 
Tardi lUian, son of Qiya Khan. 367, 458 
(No. 101). 
tdri, or toddy, 75. 

Tdril^-i Alfi, 113, 113 n., 498. 
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Tartl^-i IlahT, or Akbar’s Divire Era, 

205. 

Tarlkh-i Khan Jahan Lod~, 569. 

Tarikh-i Ma'^sumi, 464 n., 465 n., 548. 
Tanjch-i Ba-ihtdT, a historical work, 511, 

5)2 n. 

Tarr]*-i Sindh (Ma'^fjumi). 579. 

Tarikls, a tribe, 52D. 

Tariqi, a poet, 667 n. 

TarjAan, a title, 393 ; conferred by 
Akbar, 611. 

Tarkhan Diwana, 377. 
iarhtJ, a tree, 75. 
tarn, a fruit, 75. 

Tarson, Mulla, of Bada’dishan. 220. 

Tarson Khan. 364 (No. 32), 365. 

Tash Beg, of Qipchaq, a musician, 682. 

Tash Bug Khan Mugjiul. 508 (No. 172). 
Tashblhi, of ‘Kashan. a poet, 532, 666. 
tashiha, 259. 

taslim, a kind of salutation, 166, 167. 
fosaaj, a weight, 37. 

Tatar Cakkhar, Sultan, .507. 

Tatar Khan, of Khurasan. 468 (No. 111). 
Tatar Sultan, of Persia, 572. ■ 

Tatars, worship the sun. 220. 

Tawhid-i Ilahl, name of Akbar’s religion. 

211 . 

tawjih, army accounts, 270. 
tawqi’’, a kind of wTiting, i06, 107. 
taxes. 285. 475 ; on marria 5 e.s, 288 ; on 
horses imported, 225. 
taz^, a kind of horse, 243. 

Tazkira>'-‘ 'l-Vmora^, a historical work, 

' 497 n. 

ten ser tax, 285. 

Terry’s Voyage to East India, 689. 
f'mv.a, meaning of, 369 n. 
thuHy 62. 

tiger bunting, 293. 

Tihanpuris, a clan, 426, 428, 429. 

Tiliiksi Kachhwaha, 43.5. 
tilwa, 262. 

timber, kinds of, 233, 237. 

Timur, 389, 395, 512. 

Timur and Napoleon I, 656 n. 

Tiniur-i Bidakhshl, 531. 

Timur Khan Yakka, 531 (No. 215). 
Timuride, 513. 

43. 43 n. 


I titles, 250, 251, 262. 32S, 350, 353, 358,. 

; 358 n., 361, 393, 398, 398 n., 399 n., 

i 422, 453 n., 494 n.. 565, 631; of 

i Afghans, .504 : vide Tarl^an, Shah, 

I Sultan, Farzand. Mir Saman, ilir 

j Shab, Mir Manzil, ilir Ruba*-i. 

' Todar Mai Khatn, Raja, 33, 353, 364^ 

: 373, 376 (No. 39), 377, 407, 414, 

i 414 n., 477 ; 3iis birthplace, 687. 

I toddj*, tide tdri. 

; Tolak I^an Quchln, 492 (No. 158), 493. 

toleration, 497 n. 

, tolls, river tolls. 292. 

. Toqbd^i, a Chac^ta«-i clan, 480. 

translations from Sanskrit into Persian,. 

I 110, in, 2C9. 

1 transmigration of souls, 188 n. 

Treasuries, 12, 14, 15. 

Tribes, vide Afridi, Afshar, Argjiun, 
Arlat, Awan, Bahariii, Bakhtvar, 
BarUs, Batani, Bhadauriahs, 
Bhugial Gakkhar, Chibh Dhunds, 
l>ilahzak, Duldai, Gakkhar, Gharbah 
Khavl. Ghaijah, Gurjl, Hazarah, 
Ighr.r (Uigur), Jalair, Janju‘'ah, 
Jhariah. Jodrah. Kajar, Kakar, 
Kathi, Khanzadah. Khatars. Koh- 
tars, Kohbar. Lohani. Mal.imand, 
Maji, Maidani. Main, Mangaral, 
Ma^i, Miyanah, Nikallii, Ni 3 ’azi, 
Qaraqoinlii, Qarlygh, Sandaha, 
Salt!, Shahal^ayl, Shaibani, 
Sharalu, Slnrwani. Sildoz, Taklu. 
Tarin, TaUr. Toqbal, Turbati, Turk, 
Ustajlii, tTzbak, Yusufzai, Znlqadr ; 
vide Rajputs. 

Tui Muhammad Qaqshal, 689. 

Tu^i-begi, an office, 288 
Tulsi Das Jadem, 564 (No. 305). 
tumaniog. a royal &tandarrl, 52. 
fuquz, or nine, a favourite number of the 
MughbISs 393 n 
Turhati, name of a tribe, 373. 
lurkt, p. kind of horse, 243, 244. 

Turks, their character, 609. 


TTCHLA Kachhwaha, 13.5, 436. 
^ "vd, vile dlocs. 

Udai Singh, son of Jaymal, 4V2. 
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Udai Singh, Moth Raja, of Jodhpar, 323, | 

474 (Ko. 121), 475. | 

Udai Singh, Rana of Mewar, 349, 379, \ 

398, 585. ! 

Ugar Sen Kachhwaha, 461. 

Uigur, vide Ighur. 

Ujjainiya Raja, of Bihar, 577 n. 

Ulfatt, a poet, 35 n., 381 n. 

Ulngt Beg, son of Miirza Sultan, 334. | 

Uiug^ Klian Hahshi, 483 (Iso. 13.5). i 

Ulugh Mirza, 513, 514. | 

Umana, a sect, ,502, ,502 n. I 

5Uraar bin Hubayrah, 37. ! 

‘■Umar, the Khaliia, 36, 37. ( 

“^Umar Shavkli Mirza, son of Timur, 311, ! 

513, 616. I 

umara*--i kibiir, 250. | 

Umm Kulsum Begum, 489. | 

'upla, cr oOTvdi'ng, 21. I 

Urdu-begtx, armed women, 47. j 

Urdu language, 378. j 

^Uifuof Shiraz, the poet, 469, 639, 639 n., ! 

65C n. j 

5Usman, son of Bahadur Khan Qurbegi, ; 

555. I 

5Usroan LohanI Khwaia. 362, 363, 586, 
587, 538. 

Usta I>ost, a singer, 681. j 

Usta Muhammad Araiu, 682. | 

Usta Muhammad Husayn, 682. i 

Usta Shah Muhamraa.1, 682. I 

Usta Yusr.f, 682. | 

Ustad Jalabi, vide Rumi Khan. | 

listad Mirza ‘^Ali Fathagi, a singer, | 

682 n. ! 

U.stajlii, a tribe, 687. ! 

Uways, Sultan, 325. : 

'iiyrnaq (aimdj), 402 n., 413 n. ! 

Uzbaks. 327. 

uzuk, an imperial seal, 54. 


V TAKlLS. of Akbar’s reign, 595. 

Vaqari, a poet, 392. 

Vazir Khan Harawi, 379 (No. 41), 395. 
V'azirs, of Akbar’s reign, .595. 
vegetables, 66. 
voracity, 526. 

vowel-signs of the Arabic language, 
105. 




TAFA^I, of Isfahan, a poet, 662. 


wages of labouiers, 235: of sailors,. 
291. 


Wahdat RaWbfcani, 452. 

WahidiyyA, a sect, 502. 

Waisi, Kh waia. Piwan, 479, 516. 

Wajih" ’d-Din, Shavkh. of Gujrat, 457,. 

499, 509, 607. 

Wakil, vide Vakil. 

Wala-jah, Prince, 527 n. 

Wall Beg. 584 (No. 359). 

Wail Beg Zu ’1-Qadr, 348. 

W'ali Dasht BayazI, a poet, 646 n. 

W'ali Khan Lohani, 586, 587, 588. 

Wall. Mirza, 323. 

W’alihi, a poet, 6t>4 n. 

Waqari, vide Vaq^i. 

iodqi^a-na'tvxSy or news writer, 268, 268 n. 

Bdba/if History of Babar’a 
reign, 355. 

wardrobe, the imperial, 93, 97. 

W'a§ii, a poet, 576. 

water, drunk at court, 57, 58 ; — of life, 
57, 625 n. 
waterfowl, 307. 

wax representation of the birth or 
Christ, 203, 686. 
toazlfay or allowances, 278. 

Wazir Beg Jamil, 527 (No. 200) ; tide 
Vazir. 

weapons, list of, 117. 
weavers. 57, 94. 

weighing of the king, etc., 276, 277 ; 

— of distinguished men, 682 n. 
weights, 16 n., 37 ; vide babaghuri ; 03 ; 

— of Kashmir, 90, 370. 

wine, drunk at court, 207 ; vide drinking, 
women, how many a Muhammad may 
marr\’, 182 ; 45 ; armed, 47 {vide 
Urdu-b^Is) ; perfect, 49 ; of Persia, 
India, and Transoxania, compared, 
346 ; howr treated in the harem, 
389 : -- literary, tide Makhfi. 
wood, price of, 233. 
wrestlers, 263. 

'writing, art of, 102. 

W’uqu^I, of Nishapur, a poet, 660. 


AT" ABU, e horse, 243. 
yad’ddshty 259, 269. 
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Yadgar ‘^Ali Sultan Talish, 578. j 

Yadgar Halali, a poet, 664, 664 n. 1 

Yadgax Hu.sayn, 484, 581 (No. 338). j 

Yadgar, Khw aia. 551. 

Yadgar Razawi, 370, 371. 

Yaliya, of Kashan, a poet, 631 n. 

Yaljya, Khwaia. of Sabzwar, 670 n. 

Yaliya, Mir, a katib, 106. 

Yahya Qazwiul, Mir, 496. ! 

yak-hath, 262. j 

yakhni, a dish, 63. i 

yamani, a dirham, 37. I 

Yarnin'* ’d-Dawla Asaf-jah, 575 ; vide 
A^af Khan (IV). 

Ya'Jqub Beg, aon of Shah Beg Khan 
Dauran, 410. 

Yaiqub Beg Cha^ta*i. 351. 

Y».‘'qub Bukhari Sayyid, 435. 

Va'^qub Chak, 535. 

Ya'Jqub, Qa?i, 183. j 

Yalqub Sarfi Sbay^ of Kashmir, 191, j 

535, 615, 651. ! 

1 

yaqUt, a stone, 573 n. j 

Yaqut, invents the tuuM writing, 106. j 
Yar Beg, 564. 

Yar Muhammad, Mir, of Shazni, 337. 

Yar Muhammad, son of Sadiq Khan. 561 
(No. 288). 

Yaraq Khan [Buraq Khan ?], 512, 689. j 
yasalt 169. | 

Yatim Bahadur, 524. | 

Yazid. 37. 

Yol Quli Anisi, a poet, 648, 648 n. ; 

yulma, a dish, 63. i 

Yuuan Beg, 585 (No. 369). j 

Yusuf, son of ‘’Umar, 37. 1 

Yusuf (Joseph), 628 n., 644 n. | 

Yusuf Beg Chaghta‘i, 351. 1 

Y’usuf Harkun, Shavldi. 608. j 

Yusuf-i Kashmiri, 591 (Nc. 388). | 

Yousuf Khan, son of Husayn Khan | 
Tukriya, 403, 687. I 

Y’usuf Kh an Chak, of Kashmir, 534 (No. 1 

228). i 

Yusuf K>»an Razawl, Mirza, of Mashhad, j 
309 (^o. 35), 370, 498, 675 n. j 

Yusuf Mitti, 466. 1 

Yusuf Muhammad I^an, ^ou of Atga 
Khan. 340 (No. 18). j 


Yusuf Shah, of Mash,had, a katih, 106. 
Yusuf-za,is, 214, 353, 367, 368. 

Z ABAI) (civet), 84, 85. 

Zafar Khan. Shukr® 'llah, 588, 589. 
Zahid, son of Sadiq ^han, 561 (No. 286). 
Zahid Khan Koka, 453. 

Zahir“ ’d-Din ‘'Abd® ’llah Imami, 646 n. 
Zahir" ’d-Bin, Khwaia. 593 (No. 397). 
Zahira ’d-Din Yazd, Mir, 593. 

Zaid“ ’llah, Mir, 526. 

Zaina ’d-Din Khafi. 661, 661 n. 

Zakariya, Shavldi. of Ajodhan, 190. 

Zaki, Mir, 538. 

Zaman. S’navkh. of Panipat, 190. 
zamindoz, a tent, 56. 
zara [zarra], a coin, 31 ; a weight, 37. 
zard birinj, a dish, 61. 

Zarrab, 22, 39. 

Zarrah o Khursh'd, a Magnawl, 666. 
Zarrm-qatam, title of katibs, IOC, 109. 
zat, “ brevet,” 251. 

Zayn Khan Koka, 214, 346, 367 (No. 34), 
367 n., 368, 369, 533 n., 662 n. 

Zayn Shah Gakkhar, 506 n. 

Zayna ’d-Din, a katib, lo8. 

Zayna ’d-Din, Abu Bakr-i Taybadi, a 
saint, 395. 

Zayna ’^-Din 'JAli, 593 (No. 105). 

Zayna ’d.Djn Mahmud Kamangar, 608 n. 
Zayna Abidin, Mirza, son of Asai 
Khan (III). 453, 643 n. 

Zayn” ’I-*; Abidin, Sultan of Kashmir, 
506, 680 n. 

Zeb” ’n-Nisa Begum, daughter of 
Awrangzeb, 322. 

Ziya” ’d-Din, Shavldi. 616. 

Ziya'^a ’d-Din Yusuf K^an, 526, 527. 
Ziya^a ’llah, son of Muhammad Ghaws. 
509. 

Ziya'a 'l-MuIk, of K^han, 557 (No. 276). 
Zoroastrians, 193, 220. 

Zubsyr, 36. 

Zubal, or Saturn, 211 n. 

Zulayl^a, wife of Potiphar, 628, 628 n. 
Zulf •’Aii Yazdi, 486. 

Zu ’1-Paqar Khan Nusrat-jang, 575. 

Zu ’1-Nun Beg Ar^un, Mir, 389, 390. 

Zu ’1-Qadr, a Turkish tribe, 687. 
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A B-I Ghorband. 493. j 

Abu, Mount, vide Abuga^h. : 

Abugarb, 385, 385 ii. \ 

Achin, 85, 86, 291. j 

I 

Af^anistan, 31 n., 108 n. | 

Agra, 32, 35 n., 57, 58, 58 n., 93, 129, 
184, 208, 277 n., 300 n., 309 n., [ 

310 II., 329, 331, 333. 341, 363, 366, , 

375, 376, 388, 394. 441, 454, 455, I 
480, 480 n., 496, 501, 509, 530, 537, i 
540, 549, 560, 562, 566, 567, 574, ; 

575, 578, 579, 690, 609, 610, 637 n., ! 

646 n., 652 n., 667 n., 681 n. ; (fort | 
of), 412, 579. 

Ag Mahall, 350, 450, 490, 518. 

Ahmadabad, 32, 93, 343, 346, 352, 355, 
371, 372, 375, 376, 380, 401, 419, 
420, 432, 457, 457 n., 474, 480 n., 
515, 516, 569. 570, 570 n., 607, 617, 
638, 649 n., 650 n., 6.56 n., 659 n., 

678 n., 684. 

Ahmadnagar, 149 n., 356, 357, 358, 383, ] 

416, 439, 498,A99, 502, 550, 566. ; 

Ahro*^i, 589. 

Ajinir, 32, 42, 151, 197, 300 n., 322, 339, i 
346, 347, 348, 349, 363, 379, 384, ' 

432, 435, 437, 439, 461, 497, 498, . 

502, 506, 516, 517, 610, 678 n. 

Ajodhan, ride Pak Patan. | 

Akbarnagar, or Rajinahall, 362, 575. | 

Alapur, 297. 

'All Masjid, 461, 506 n. 

Allahabad, or llahabas, or IlShabad, 32, 
290, 324, 329, 446, 452, 455, 578, 582, j 
685 ; ride Pivag. 

Alwar, 32, 387 n., 401, 497, 607, 615. 
Amarkot, 334, 338, 361. 


Amber, 347, 348 n., 361. 

Aiuethi, 576, 607, 616. 

Amner, 541 n. 

Amioha, 212, 424, 485. 

Amrsamayin, 297. 

Aranl, 185, 199. 

Andajan (Far^ana), 380, 413. 

Aqabin Mount, 412. 

Arail (Jalalabas), 470. 

Arbuda Achal, 385 n. 

Ardistan, 582. 

Arhang. in Badaklishan. 69. 

Arracan, 431 n. 

Arrah (Bihar), 415, 437, 489, 489 n. 

Arvj, 541 n. 

Asadabad (Hamadan), 655 n. 

AshtI, 356, 541, 541 n. 

Asir, Fort, 359, 502, 509. 

Astrabad, 668 n. 

Atak, or Atak Banaras, 32, 160 n., 404 n., 
495, 495 n., 589. 

Athga.h, 341 n. 

Audh, province, 344, 364, 380, 395, 416, 
424, 518 ; — (town), 32, 395, 438, 
488, 492, 617. 

Awiinkari, 507 n. 

Awbah (near Hirat), 108, 482. 

Awla, 432. 

Awrangabad (or Kharki), 550 n. 
A'zampur, 514, 607. 

Azarbayjan, 329, 466. 


B 


ABA Khatun, 493. 

Badakhshan, 68, 69 n., 140, 167 n., 
180, 324, 325, 326, 327, 330, 3.50, 
413, 413 n., 418, 423, 484, 487, 577. 
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Badalgarh, 412 n. j 

Bada^on, 32, 110, 110 n.. Ill n., 449, | 

556. 557, 616. I 

Baj^dad, 107, 536. 

Baj^-i Dahra, .560. 

Bagji-i Mirza Kamran (Lahore), 373, 

456 n., 505. 

Bagh-i Nor Manzil, 560. 

Bagji-i Safa, 512 n. 

Ba^-i Sardar Kh an. 523. 

Bagiana, 340, 440, 474, 516, 561. 

Bahat Du‘'ab, 594. 

Bahat River, 370, 506, 544. 

Bahirab, 32, 233, 382, 525. 

Bahraich (Bharaij), 60, 451, 492, 501. i 

Bahrampura, 499. j 

Bahrayan, 87. i 

Bahroch (Broach), 353, 354, 356, 416, j 

419, 480 n., 493, 515, 615. ; 

Bajor (Bijur). 367, 383, 388, 443, 469, 525. 
Bajwaral, 140. 

Baksar (Buxar), 485, 532. 

Baktarapur, 365, 438. 

BalajJiat, 357, 358, 371, 453, 565, 566, 
569. 

Balandri, or Girewa Balandri, 368. 
Balandshahr, 429. 

Balapur, 358, 361, 371, 384, 569. 

Balawal, 345. 

Balban, 584. 

Balln (or Malta), 661 n. 

BalWi, 185, 315, 325, 330, 418, 493, 495 n., 
589. « 

Baluchistan, 388. 

Bamiyan, 492. 

Banaras, 32, 77, 561, 637 n. 

Banas River, 436 n. 

Bandel, 560 n. 

Bandhu, 385, 396, 396 n., 446, 523. 

Bangash, 328, 440, 519, .540, 544, 589, 591. 
Banpur (Panipur), 540, 540 n. 

Barahmula, 3-56, 535, 535 n. 

Barar, 129, 344, 358, 383, 490, 490 n., 
498, 499, 541, 550. 

Bardwan, 363, 383, 406, 407 n., 557, 592, 

651 n. 

Bareli, 432, 537. i 

Barha, 425, 403- j 

Barhanpur, 330 (where wrong Barham- 
pQr), 343, 357, 358, 359, 371, 391, ; 


453, 474, 550, 551, 565, 568, 567, 
568, 578, 584, 644 n., 648 n., 675 n. 

Bari, 294, 297, 585. 

Baroda (Gujrat), 354, 420, 480 n. 

Basakhwan, 186. 199, 502 n. 

Basantpur, Kama.on, 403. 

Basawar, 271 n. 

Baarah, 87, 105 n. 

Bastar, 129, 129 n. 

Bayawan, 129. 

Bayhaq, 559. 

Bazuha, 587 n. 

Bengal, 32. 33 n., 72, 130, 157, 179, 179 n., 
199, 215. 264, 282, 290, 326, 329, 344, 
350, 351, 352 n., 361, 362, 363, 364, 
374. 375, 376. 380, 395, 406, 406 n., 
4.59, 468, 471, 472, 475, 482, 485, 
486, 487, 496, 497, 523, 537, 552, 
552 n., 553, 557, 558, 559, 560, 566, 
576, 586. 

Betwa River, .508 n. 

Bhadawar, 547. 

Bhadrak, 363, 404, 407, 496. 

Bhagalpur. 350. 

Bhainsi, 432. 

Bhaironwal, on the Biah, 430 n., 435, 
45.5, 456, 456 n., 505, 505 n. ; near 
the Chanab, 505 n. 

Bhakkar, 32, 68, 199, 200, 201, 282, 351. 
365, 388, 390, 391, 391 a., 463, 464, 
464 n., 465, 473, 485, 525, 538, 548, 
578, 579, 580, 616. 

Bhakra pass, 544. 

Bhakrala, 544. 

Bhander. 568. 

Bhasran (Sasseram), 577 n. 

Bhath Ghora, 129, 382, 396, 445, 446, 
685. 

Bhati, 350, 350 n., 362, 365, 365 n., 383, 
438, 476 n., 482. 

Bhatinda, 151, 297. 

Bhatnir, 1.51, 297. 

Bhilsa, 356. 

Bhimbar, 484, 660 n. 

Bhojpur (Bihar), 577 n. 

Bhowal, 365. 

Bidauli, 426, 429, 431. 

Bigram, 434, 488 n. 

Bihar, 88, 329, 344, 345, 351, 353, 362, 
374, 375, 376, 377, 380, 383, 395 n.. 
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437, 438, 452, 466, 491, 494, 494 n., j 
499, 500, 502, 519, 523, 556, 558, j 
575, 577, 577 n.. 589, 613, 685, 688. I 
BIhari (Muzaffarnagar), 430. 

Bihishtabad, ride Sikandrah. 

Bljagarh, 129, 343, 474. 

BIjapur, 34 n., 318, 322, 334, 359, 498, 
501, 520, .537, 665 n., 

Bijnor, 432. 

Bikanlr, 151, 323, 331, 384, 385, 448. 
Bilaapur, 430, 431. 

Bilgram, 331 n., 425, 617. 

Bir, 371, 510, 526. 

Birbhuin, 432, 496, 554 n. 

Bis^m, 559. 

Biyah Kiver, 332. 

Biyana, 342, 418, 514, 615. 

Boimlec, 435 n., 436 D., 539 n. 

Brahmaputra River, 366, 440, 540, 586. 
Broach, ride Bahroch. 

Bu^ara, 103 n., 315, 389, 434, 466 n., 
653, 653 n., 673 n. 

Bullana, 490 n. 

Biindl, 450, 472, 577. 

Burhanahad, 439. 

Bushanj, 493. 

Bust, 538. 

( 'lAMBAY, vide Kambhayat. 

■J Caspian Sea, 57 n., 184. 

Chamarl, 467, 608. 

Champanir, 86, 334, 420, 515, 570, 570 n. 
Chanab River, 58, 456, 505, 508 n. 
Chandauri Chanda ura, 431. 

Chanderi, 129, 542. 

Chandor, Fort, 356. 

Chandpur, 432. 

Charikan, 423. 

Chatorah, 429, 430. 

Chatmohor, 688. 

Chauragadh, 397, 446. 

Chausa, 374, 382, 450, 472, 506. 

Chhach valley, 545 n. 

Chhatbanura, 428. 

Chilianwala, 508 n. 

China, 83, 87. 

Chinese Tartary, 99. 

Chios (Qisus), 83. 

Chitor, 329, 349, 398, 406, 447, 449, 481, 
514, 548, 585, 685. 


Chittua, 406, 407. 

Chotana, 584. 

Chunar (Chanadh), Fort, 396, 432, 450, 
481. 

Cyprus (Qibrus), 83. 

D AHNASARI (Tenasserim), 86, 291. 

Daigur, Fort, 437. 

Dakhin, 88, 101, 157, 264, 357, 523. 

I Dalamau, 523. 

I Daman-i Koh, 482. 

I Damawand, 612. 
j Dandes, vide Khandesh. 

I .Bandoqa, 434. 

I Daugali, .506 n., 508 n., 689. 

j Dantur, vide Dhantur. 

1 Darwishabad, 661 n. 
j Dasthara River, 382. 

I Dawar (Zamln Bawar), 327, 328, 329, 

I 334, 347, 422, 448, 449. 

! Dawlatabad, or Bharagafh, or De,og5r, 
i 478, 539, 547, 550 n., 565, 568. 

I Daynur, 329. 

De,ogaj-h, vide Fntgir. 

De,ogir, ride Dawlatabad. 

Deoli Sajarl, 387 u. 

Deosa, 348. 

Dhak<5, 576, 586, 587. 

Dhamerl, 545. 

DhamunI, 454. 

Dhantur (Dhantawar), 563, 591.. 

Dhanuri, 591. yt 

Dharangaon, 685. 
j Dharagaj-h, vide Dawlatao^. 

I Dharur, 372. 

I Dhasri, 429. 

I Dholpur, 384, 527 n. 

Dholqah, 376, 434. 

DTghaputi, 688. 

Dih Qaziyan, 553. 

Dihll, 32, 157, 190, 318, 335, 342, 349, 
352, 359, 360, 394, 396, 434, 442, 454, 
I 456, 456 n., 457, 465, 468, 518, 552, 

I 607, 609, 611, 613, 646 n., 668 n. 

I Dikhdar. 332 n. 

j Dipalpur (Malwah), 185, 332, 432, 504; 

I (Panjab), 343. 

j Disah, 689. 

I Diu, 345, 372. 

! Dor River. 591 n. 
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Dunara, 437, 437 n. 

Dungarpfir, 419, 443, 473, 554, 554 n. 
Dwarka, 344. 

E DAR, i Idar. 

Europe. 95, 98, 99, 100, 101, 101 n., 
103, 169, 289, 301 n. 

F ADAK, 206. 

Eansur (in Sumatra), 84 o., 684. 
Farali, in Sijistan, 43 n.. 328, 448. 
Farankad, near Samarqand, 480 n. 
Farldabad, near Dihli, 457, 688. 

Fathabad (Panjab), 456, 473 n. ; KbarkI, 
550 n. 

Fathabad Sarkar Bogla (Bengal), 404, 
405. 

Fathpur, .. village near Kaiah, 337. 
Fathpur Hanswah, 380, 425 n., 507. 
Fathpur Jhinjhanu, 297. 

Fathpur Sikfi, 57, 58, 93, 184, 192 n., 
212, 233, 322, 343, 344, 376, 401, 
403, 441, 467, 497, 552, 555, 556, 
557, 579, 580, 669 n. 

Fay? Nahr canal, 353. 

Flruzabad, 336. 

G AKKHAR Diatrict, 544, 689. 

Ganga (Godavari), 510. 

Ganges, 33 n.. 39, 58, 334, 336, 378, 381, 
396. 

Gango, 607, 616. 

Ganjaba, Fort (Ganjawa), 464. 

Garha (Gadha) or Garha-Katanga (Jabal- 
pOr), 129, 344, 372, 373, 382, 396, 
396 n., 397, 403, 413, 447, 450, 451. 
473, 500, 537, 558, 602 n. 

Garbi (Bengal), 344, 350, 356, 361, 374, 
400 n. 

Garmsir, 327, 417, 448. 

Gaur, 184, 334, 406, 407, 450, 593. 

Gawil, Fort, 499. 

Gaya, 497 n. 

Gbandak River, 383, 411. 

Ghariwali, 309 n. 

Gharjistan, 364, 413 n., 528. 

Ghatraehal. 557. 

Ghazipur, 218, 327, 336, 415, 451, 492, 
518, 594. 


Ghaznin (Ghazni). 337, 353, 409, 415, 
416, 417, 476 n., 506. 

Ghoraghat, 129 n., 363, 365, 399 ii., 400, 
421, 438. 482, 528, 593, 685. 

Ghuiduwan. 561. 

Gidhor, 536 n. 

Gilau, 184. 186. 468, 497, 529, 61 1. 612, 
644, 644 n. 

Go,as, 351. 

Goganda, 361, 437 ; battles of, when 
fought, 460, 460 n., 536. 

Golah, vide Kant o Goiah. 

Gondw iinah, 397, 569. 

GoraiJipur, 32, 395, 399, 400. 

Goshkan, or Jushaqan, 57, 298, 298 n. 

Gujan, 559. 

Guiar Khan. 506 n. 

Gujrat, town in the Punjab, 93, '456 n., 
526. 

Gujrat (province), 24, 33 n., 35 n., 72, 81, 
86, 88, 98, 99, 149 n., 151, 157, 181, 
193, 215, 263, 296 n., 330, 331, 334, 
342, 343, 344, 346, 352, 354, 355, 359, 
371, 376, 379, 380, 388, 416, 418, 420, 
421, 452, 456, 4.57, 467 n., 458 n., 
461, 474, 479, 480 n., 499, 500, 515, 
516, 524, 534, 566, 569, 670, 579, 582, 
613, 676 n., 680 n. 

Gulpaigan, 658 n. 

Gonabad (DnnSnd), 661. 

Gunachur, near Jalindhar, 332 n., 687. 

Gura, or Kurar, 545 n. 

Gwaliyar, 32, 60, 129 n., 235, 330, 346, 
362, 366, 366 n., 412, 424, 484, 507, 
509, 527, 551, 607, 608, 609, 617, 
658 n., 680 n., 681, 682. 

H ADAUTI, 449. 

Haibatpnr, vide Pati Haibatpur. 
Hailan (Panjab), 387, 508 n. ; vide Hila. 
Hajipur, 215, 218, 334,344, 351, 374, 383, 
403, 450, 468, 492. 

Haldipur, 560 n. 

Hamadan, 191, 329, 655, 655 n. 
Hamidpur, 614. 

Handiyah, 129, 129 n., 537, .585. 
Hardwar or Haridwar, 32, 58, 378. 
Haripur or Harpur, 406. 

Haryagarh, 129, 129 n. 

Hasan Abdal, 469, 580. 
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Hashimpur, 431. 

Hatkanth, 341, 341 n., 424, 547. 

Hatya, 544. 

Hatyapul, ,540, 567. 

Hazara, 301. 

Hilalabad, 352. 

Hila, vide Haila. 

Hindu Kush, 326. 

Hirapur, 370. 

Hirat, 98, 9(), 100, 108, 108 n,. 111 n„ 
315, 371, 3S2, 392, 39.5, 471, 493, 
578, 642, 661 n., 672 n., 682. 
Hirmand Riyer, 327. 

Hisar (Kabul), 386, 481, 679. 

Hi?ar Firuza. 32. 60, 338. 

Hoshangiibad, 129. 

Hugli, 406 n.. 487, 560, 560 n. 

Hurmuz (Ormuz), 668 n. 

I HAR (Edar), 343, 353, 447, 479, 536, 
0.56. 

Ilahdbao, or Ilahabad, ride Allahabad. 
Ilichpur, 344. 499. 566. 

Inch (Kashmir), 540. 

Indarab, 478. 

Indus River, 39, 49.5 n., 506. .507, 540. 
Iran, 14, 23, 57, 68, 93, 104, 105, 169, 
506 n., 579. 

<;iraq, 2.3, 37, 140, 161, 329, 330. 

Irich, 524. 

Isfahan, 57 n., 98. 109, 496, 579, .582, 612, 
635, 639 n., 646, 646 n., 662, 662 n., 
676, 677. 

Ishtaghar, 367. 

Islampur (Rarapur), 459, 460. 

Istalif, 423 n. 

Itawa, 347, 415, 510. 

1‘^timadpur, near Agra, 473, 473 n. 

J AGDE8P0R, 437, 438, 558. 

Jahanabad, 406 n., 407 n. 

Jaipur, 348 n., 462, 462 n. 

Jais. 576. 

Jaisalmtr, 151, 297, 533. 

Jaitaran, 424, 424 n. 

Jakdara. 367. 

Jalalabad, 325, 333. 

Jalalabas, 470. 

Jalalpur, ride Kharwah. 


Jalandhar, 32, 332, 332 n., 338, 432. 507, 
614. 

Jaldpur, 451. 

Jalesar (Orlsa), 404, 407 ; near Dihli, 
469. 

Jalnapfir. in Rarar. 322, 371, 371 n. 

.Talor, 42, 384, 553, 689. 

Jam, 335, 395 n., 590, 611. 

Jammu, 369, 507 n., 519. 

Janina River (Jamuna), 58, 412, 521. 
Jansath, 426, 429, 430. 

Jarun Bandar. 655 n. 

Jaunpur. 32. 198, 278, 334. 335, 336, 337, 

351. 356, 365, 371, 381, 382, 397, 

41.5, 416. 438, 450, 451, 462, 468. 

476. 485, 492, 499, 561. 607, 616, 

638 n., 671 n. 

!laza®^ir, 662, 662 n. 
jessore. .Tasar, 329, 364. 

Jhanni, 608. 

Jh.'insi. .509 n . 

Jharkhand, 130. 362, 395, 536, 554. 
Jhelam River. .508 n. 

Jhinjhdn. nde Fathpur. 

Jhosi, 329. 470. 

Jhiijhar. 331, 403. 429. * * 

Jodhpur. 1.51, 297, 349, M, 437, 474. 
.Toli-Jaiisath. 429, 430, 431. 

Jon (Sindh), 330. 

Josbagan, vide Goshkan. 

Junabnd, 63.) n., 661 ; vide Gunabiid. 
Junagarh. 344. 346, 354. 355, 376, 433, 
499, 516, 470 n. 

JuTiir, 566. 

Jnrbaqan. 658 n. 

Juwayn, 559. 

K abul, 32. 35 n., 57, es, 69. 99, 225,. 
301, 325, 326. 332, 333, 335, 353, 
359. 362, 408. 409. 410, 412, 478, 
487, 492. 495, 495 n., 502, 508, 523, 
533, 538. 589. 

Kachh, 14(>, 151, 344, 461, 477, 477 n., 
579, 581, 582. 

Kahan River, 544. 

Kaharmatri River, 526. 

Kaila,ocIha, 431. 

Kakapur, 540. 

Kakor, 616. 

Kakraull, 431- 
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Kalali, 348. 

Kalamur, 32, 330, 457, 578. 

KalapanI, 545. ; 

Kalinjar, 399, 444, 446, 568, 680 n. 

KalpI, 32, 337, 358, 389, 442, 518, 545, 1 

608. i 

Kalyanpur, 451. i 

Kama,on, 403, 482, 602 n. ' 

Kambhayat (Cambay), 291, 340,343,493, i 
515. i 

Kamraj, 90, 370. \ 

Kangrah, 361, 456, 457, 544, 573. ' 

Kantit, 470. ; 

Kant o Golah, 403. i 

Karabala, 672, 672 n. | 

Kapih (Katah-Manikpur), 202, 336, 396, ; 

507. j 

Karanja, 541 n. j 

Karhara, Fort, 382. | 

Kari, in Gnjrat, 420. | 

Kashan, 57 n., 98, 98 n., 99, 109, 196 n., j 
582, 663, 663 n., 665, 666. j 

Kashghar, 325, 339, 394 n., 511, 512, \ 

512 n. 1 

Kashmir, 32, 34 n., 60, 68, 69, 69 n'., 79, i 
80, 90, 90 n., 98, 109, 112, 140, 157, ■ 

160 n., 169, 216, 290, 305, 307, 309 n., I 
322, 370, 371, 378 ; conquest of, 
412; 484, 491, 504, 506, 507, 513, 
518, 519, 529, 533, 534, 535, 539, 
540, 542, 651, 676, 676 n., 680 n. 
Katak, 334, 404 n., 406, 407. 

Katan^, 396 n. ; vide Gafha. 

Kathiwar, 420. 

Ka3n-ana, 613. 

Kazarun, 549. 

Khabushan, 675 n. 

Khachrod, 534. 

Khaf. or raawaf, 493, 494, 494 n., 661 n. 
Khaibar Pass, 443 n., 679 n. 

Khalgaw (Colgong), 350 n., 400 n. 
Khallukh, 98 n. 

Khandar {?), 462 n. 

Khandesh (Dandcsh), 34 n.. 35, 72, 343, 
345, 356, 357, 357 n., 358, 474, 516. 
Khanpur. 487 ; (Panjab), 506 n. 

Kharakpur (Bihar), 494, 536. 

Kharbflza. 544. 

Khari, 431. 

Kharjard. 494. 


Kharkl, vide Aurangabad. 

Kharwa Jalalpur, 430. 

Khatauli, 430, 431. 

Khatora, 431. 

Khattu, 570. 

Khawaf, vide Khaf. 

Khayrabad (Panjab), 353, (Audh), 395, 
414, 425 n., 441, 447, 477, 482, 518, 
523, 607. 

Khizrabad. 353. 

Khizrpur, 365. 

Khurasan, 23, 57 n., 98, 108 n., 327. 328, 
346, 382, 389, 390. 

Khurda (Oiisa), 548, 5.52, 677 n. 
Khushab, 338, 408, 409, 525. 

Khuzistan. 57, 57 n. 

Khwaia Awash, 493. 

Khwaia Sayyaran, 493. 

Khwarazm. its music, 52 ; 109, 651. 
KLingri, 579. 

Kirman, 57, 653 n. 

Koch, vide Kuch. 

Koh-i Sulayman, 466. 

Kokra, 438, 536, 536 n. 

Kolab, 484. 

Kol Jalali. 366. 

Komalnair, or K5bhalmir, 437, 602 n. 
Korra, 489. 

Kot Khachwa, 477, 477 n. 

Kotha, 449. 

Kotla, Fort, 349. 

Kuch Bihar, 140, 329, 350, 362, 365, 400, 
482, 552 n. 

Kuch Haju, 552, 552 n., 689. 

Kuhpaya, 678 n. 

Kuhuta, 506 n. 

Kundli, 429. 

I Kurar, 544. 
j Kurdistan, 329. 


L ADLA,!, 441. 

Laharl Bander, 291, 391 ; vide 
I Lohari. 

j Laharpur (Audh), 687. 

Labor, 32. 33 n., 57, 72, 93, 98, 99, 101, 
216, 290, 324, 326, 330, 331, 353, 
354, 359, 372, 373, 378, 394 n., 395, 
I 403, 455, 456 n., 457, 488, 488 n., 

i 495, 505, 514, 549, 559, 562, 574, 
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575, 589, 602 n., 607, 608, 610, 614, 
616, 616, 617, 639 n., 678 n., 682 n., 
686, 687, 689. 

X,akhl Fort, 356, 341. 

Lakbinpur, 369. 

Lakhnau, 33, 373, 395, 403, 403 n., 432, 
468, 523, 524, 583, 681 n. 

Lakhnor (Sambhal), 330. 

Lalang, Fort, 516. 

Lamghanat, 367. 

XAristan, 549, 609, 668 n., 670 n. 

Lohari, 465, 526 ; vide Lahari. 

Lohgadh, 539. 

Ludhiyana, 333, 470. 

Luhawar, 341 n. 

Luni (Baunli ?), 435, 539. 

M ACHHlWlRA, 330, 423. 

Madaran, 406, 406 n., 407 n. 
Madlnab, 284 n., 326. 

Mahda, Fort, 494 n. 

Mahindra River, 343, 515. 

Mabkar, 499, 539. 

Halimudabad, 570 n. 

Maiman, 432. 

Mairtha (Miratb), 340, 397, 398, 472, 483, 
531, 553 n. 

Maisana, 543, 579, 594. 

Maiwar (Mewar), 379, 421, 459. 

Majhara (Majbera), 426, 429, 431, 

532. 

Makkah (Mecca), 99, 181, 182, 187, 191, 
197, 199, 207, 217, 217 n., 283, 284, 
284 n., 326, 328, 330, 331, 340, 345, 
373, 374, 388, 408, 411, 511, 656 n., 
678 u. 

Malacca, 291. 

Maler, 591. 

Malibar (Malabar), 290. 

MallgaiU, 559. 

Malin, 661 n. 

Malwab, 24, 72, 88, 129, 185, 326, 330, 
337, 341, 343, 347, 352, 353, 354, 
364, 388, 401, 402, 403, 404, 406, 
416, 440, 440 n., 471, 473, 474, 513, 
515, 534, 567, 568. 

Mandalgarh, 501. 

Mandla, 396 n. 

Mandla,ir, 412 n. 


Mandu, or Mandu, 33, 358, 401, 402 a04, 
406, 513, 554, 567, 579. 

Mangalkot, 487, 491. 

Manikpur, 336, 397, 399, 415. 

Mankot, 330, 335, 338, 341, 447, 369, 
394 n., 395 n., 403, 416 n., 507. 
Manoharpur, 554 n. 

Man^ura, 465. 

Mansurpur, 430. 

Mararaj, 90, 370. 

Maigala, 544, 545, 545 n. 

Mara, 644. 

Marwar, 347, 531. 

Masb,bad, 57 n., 99, 106, 108, 332, 369, 
371, 414, 414 n., 609, 534, 634 n., 
638, 662 n., 675, 675 n., 678, 680 n., 
681, 682. 

Mathila, Fort, 464, 465. 

Mathura, 294, 381, 504, 534, 546. 

Mau (Nurpur State), 369, 586. 

Ma-wara ’n-nahr, 196, 346. 

Mazandaran. 659, 679, 679 n. 

Mednipur, 364, 406 n., 407, 536. 

Megna River, 365 n. 

Mewar, ride Maiwar. 

Mewat, 140, 262, 331, 334, 349, 354, 
354 n., 552. 

Mishi (Champaran), 492. 

Miranpur, 431. 

Miyan Kal (Samarqand), 402 n., 615, 
615 n., 636, 637 u. 

Mohan (Audh), 502. 

Mohini, 402, 415. 

Molher, 561. 

Mol Manoharnagar, 554. 

Moma, 431. 

Mugjiulmari, 407, 407 n. 

Muljammadabad, 451, 492. 

Muhibb “^Alipur, 466. 

Munnipore (Assam), 309 n. 

Mulkapur, 565. 

Multan, 32, 195, 329, 345, 349, 351, 356, 
364, 379, 383, 390, 391, 392, 436, 
465, 526, 555, 576, 580, 614. 
Munair, in Bihar, 50. 

Mungarwal (?), 337. 

Mungir, 377. 

Muradabad, 534. 

Murshidabad, 363, 496. 

Mugallarnagar, 425, 427 ; built, 430, 43L 
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Sharifabad, 363. 

ShayHiawal, 347, 387, 462. 

Shergarh (Qanawj), 336, 435 n., 437. 

Sherpur, 436 n., 436, 436 n. ; — 'AtaT, 

363, 4% ; — Murcha, 362, 483. 

Shiraz, 34 n., 107, 199, 271, 285 n., 326, 

330, 499, 537, 639, 663, 669, 674. 
Shirwan, 34 n., 140, 186, 187, 342 n. 

Shi,uri (Sooree), 496. 

Shor, 409 n. 

Shuja'^atpur, 473, 473 n. 

Shustar, 57 n., 615, 675 n. 

Siffin, 206. 

Sihhatpur, 351. 

Sijistan, 43 n. 

Sikandarabad, 352. ' 

Sikandrah (Bihishtabad), 220, 277 n., ; 

352 n., 372. 

Sikri, vide Fathpur Sikri. 

Silhat, 3.52 n. 

Simawali, 297. i 

Sind, 151, 188 n., 330, 356. 356 n., 359, j 

378, 391, 391 n., 392, 392 n., 614. 

Sind Sagar Du,ab, 506 n., 525 n. 

Singror (Nawabganj), 336. ' 

Sirawand, 494. , 

Sirdhana (Mirath), 430. | 

Sirdhaoli, 430, 430 n. | 

Sirguja, 129, 685. 

Sirhind, vide Sarhind. | 

Sistan, 328, 448. i 

Sitpur, 608. | 

Siwana, Fort, 384, 437, 437 n., 531. i 

Siwastan, or Sahwan, 356 n., 391, 391 n., 
626, 529, 548, 576, 579. 

Siyah-ab River, 418. 

Siyalkot, 33, 395, 675 n. 

Sodhara, 456 n. 

Sohan River, 545 n. 

Somnat, 344. 345. 

Soobanreeka River, 407. i 

Sorath, 344, 499 n., 554 n. i 

Sorun, 58, 683 . 

Srinagar (Garhwal), 534 ; (Kashmir), | 

370, 412. I 

Snkkhar, 525, 580. I 

Sultanpur, 181, 371, 614 ; — Bilkari, ! 

438, 543, 548 ; — Gakkhar District, | 

506 n. 

Sultanpur River, 455. j 


Sumatra, 8.5, 684. 

Sundarban, 365 n. 

Sunnam, 297. 

Snnnatgaw, 365, 438. *■ 

Supa, 356. 

Surat, 32, 35 n., 330, 343, 375, 380, 385, 
420, 433, 480 n., 499, 515, 516, 518, 
613. 

Surkfaab River, 418. 


T ABARHIKDA, 332. 

Tabriz, 107, 108, 187, 263, 503, 558, 
579, 660, 672. 680, 680 n. 

Tajpur, 365, 482. 

Takaroi, 406, 411, 447, 478, 485, 518. 
TajAt-i Sulayman, 34 n. 

Talamba, 349. 

Taligaw, 541 n. 

Talingana, 359, 490 n., 556. 

Tanda, 32, 334, 350, 351, 364, 375, 400, 
482. 

Tandera, 431. 

Tapti River, 359. 

Taqan, 326. 

Tarian, 511. 

Tashkand, 609. 

Tattah (Thathah), 112, 151, 216, 290, 329, 
333, 351, 356, 391, 391 n., 393, 409, 
463, 465, 501, 508, 511, 526, 538, 576, 
646 n. 

Taybad, 395. 

Tenasserim, vide Dahnasari. 

Terah Mount, 383, 388, 525. 

Thalner, 566. 

Thana Langar, 461. 

Thanesar, 111, 111 n., 607. 

Thori, 435 n. 

Tibbat, or Tibet, 38, 96, 140, 157, 211, 
309 n., 323, 365 n., 506 n., 529, 676 n. 
Tihanpur, 429. 

Tibara, 140, 140 n., 432. 

Tihran (Teheran), 571, 668. 

TUa, 544. 

Tilpat, 457. 

Tilwara, on the Biyah, 332. 

Tiranbak, 533. 

Tirmiz, 339. 

Tisang, 431 (where wrong Tang). 

Tis-ha, 431. 
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Toda, 294. 

Tons River (Benares), 316. 

Tulstpur, 431. 

Turan, 14. 23, 24, 35, 57, 68, 69, 93, 105, 
140, 169, 326, 327. 

Turkey, 119, 140, 289. 

Turshiz, 675. 

Tus, 678 n. 

TJCHH, 614. 

Udaipur, 384, 386, 437, 452, 534, 
585. 

Ujjain, 32, 326, 353, 404, 445, 474. 534, 
577_n. 

Unehhod (Uchhod), 129, 129 n., 685. 
Undchha, 382, 483, 509, 509 n., 545, 546. 
Urchah, vide Undcliha. 
ttgar (Udantgir), or Ootgir, or Dcogurh, 
412 n. 



Z ABULISTAX, 353, 362, 367, 368, 
388, 469, 470. 

! Zafamagar, 565. 

■ Zahak (Zahak-Bamiyan), 492, 506. 

I Zamaniya, founded, 337 ; 415, 471. 
j Zanzibar, 289. 

Zirbad [Zirabad], east of Sumatra, 87, 
87 n., 684. 
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1 . 

I 

Mirza Sultan Khalil. 

1 

IHirza Muhammad <:l.mar. 


1. Ulu^ Mirza. 

L 

1. Muljammad Sultan M. 


1 . 

2. 

3. 


<LA1i Tabar. 


1. flhiyas" ’d-Din Jahangir, 

' I 


2. ^JUmar Shaykh ilirza. 


Muhammad Sultan. 2. Pir Muhammad. 


1. Jahangir. 

2. Sa^d Waqqa§. 

3. Yahya. 


1. Qaydu. 

2. Khaiid. 

3. Buzanjir. 

4. Sa<?d Waqqas. 

5. Sanjar. 

6. Qay?ar. 

7. Jahangir. 


Bayaqra 


A GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE HOUSE OF TIMUR. 

WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE MUGHUL EMPERORS OF INDIA. 


'd-Din Amir Timur Gurgan (Sahib gran-i a<izam), b 736; d. SOT A.H. (I.) 


3. Jal^" ’d-Din Miran Shah. (II.) 

6. 769 ; d. 810. 


1. Al a Bakr Mirza. 

2. Alangar Mirza. 

3. ?U.sman Chalbi. 

4. Mirza <iUmar. 

5. Muhammad Khalil. 

6. Sol^ Muhammad Mirza. (IIL) 

7. Ijil Mirza. 

8. Syurghtamash. 

! 

M. Sultan ManTud. 


4. ShJhrukh Mirza (Khdqdn-i Sa<iid), b. 779 ; d. 8.70. 


1. Ulugh Beg ;a--Su?rd, Me Aiironomer). 2. Bayasanghur. 3. Mirza Ibrahim. 4. Suurghtatna h. 5. ^hdi.imr.iad Jiigi B.ih.idiir. 

7Abd'“ 'llah. 


1. Mirza <;Abd“ T-Latif. 

2. ^Abd'i '1-Aziz Mirza. 


1. lAla'." 'd-Dawla. 

1 

Mirza Ibrahim. 


2. M. Sultan 
Muhammad. 

! 

Yadgar Muhammad 
Mirza ; d. 875. 


3. M. Abu ‘i-Qasim Babar Bahadur. 
Shah Mahmud. 


1. Pir Muhammad. 2. Rustam. 3. Sikanda 


I 

Mansur. 

i 


1. Sultan Abii SaTid Mirza. (IV.) 

h. 830 ; d. 873. 


2. Minuchihr Mirza. 


Bayaqra. 

Sultan L’tvais. 
Muhammad Sultan Mirz... 


<;Abd“ T-(41iani Sultan Husayn Mirza. 

1. Badit/" ’z-Zaman Mirza. 

2. Muzaffar Husavn Mirza. 


I . I I ! 

2. Shah Mirza. 3. Muhammad Husayn M. 4. Ibrahim Husayn M. 5. MasTud Husayn M. 6. SAqi! il. 


Muzaffar Husat’n Mlrzil. 


2. Sikandar Sultan. 


1. Sultan Ahmad M. 

2. S. Muhammad M. 

_3. S. Mahmud M. 

4. <:Umar ShayWi M. (V.) 
b. 860 ; d. 899. 


5. S. MurM si. 

6. S. Walad SI. 

7. Ulugb Beg SI. (ruler of Kabul)- 

8. Aba. Bakr SI. 

9. S. Khalil SI. 

10. Shahrukh M. 


<;Abd" 'r-Razzaq. 


1. Bayasan^ur SI. 2. Sultiin SlasTQd SI. 3. Khan Mirza. 

Mirza Sulavman. 

! 

Slirza Ibrahim. 

I 

Mirza ShJhrukh. 


1. Z^ru 'd-DIn Muhammad Babar. (VI.) 

b. 888 ; d. 937. Titles, Gelisiidni, FirdawsmakdnT. 


1. Nasir“ ’d-Din Muhammad Hnmayun. (VII.) 

b. 913 ; d. 963. Title, Jannatdskydni. 


2. Jahangir Slirza. 


3. Xajir Miiza. 


2. Kamran Slirza. 3. TAskari Slirza. 4. Mirza Hmdal. 

i 

Mirza Abu ’l-Qasim. 


I. SAbd" ’1-Fath Jalal'* 'd-Din Akbar. (vul.) 
b. 949 ; d. 1014. Title, <:Arsk-dshiydm. 


2. Slirza Slubamm ad Hakim, king of Kabul ; 6. 961, d. 993. 3. Sultan Ibrahim. 

I 

1. Kay Qubad. 

2, Afrasivab. 


1. Sultan Khusraw. 


Baland Akhtar. 

Dawar Bakhsh (BulaqT). 
Garshfisp. 

1. Uara 8'’’''"’ 

1. Sulayman Shikoh. 

2. Slihr Shikoh. 

3. Slumtaz Shikoh. 

4. Sipihr Shikoh. 


2. Sultan Parwiz. 


8ultan Shuja<;. 

1. Zayn Sluhammad. 

2. Baland Akhtar. 

3. Zayn'i 'l-<:Abidin. 


1, 2. Hasan and Husayn (twins 


3. Nur« ’d-Din Muhammad Jahangir. (EX.) 

b. 977 ; d. 1037. Title, Jannat ildkdnl. 


4. Sultan Slurad. 


Sultan Rustam. 


3. Shihab“ ’d-Din Muhammad Shahjahan I. (X.) 4. Jahandar. 

b. 1000 ; deposed, 1068 ; d. 1076. Titles. I'lrdaies Ashyani, Sahib qirdn-i .’■dni. .4<;(o Ilazral. 


5. Sultan DJnyal. 

I " ' ' i 

1. Tahmura^ 2. Baya>anj^ur. 3. Hoshana. 

! 

5. Shalirvar. 


3. Muhammad Muhyiy“ ’d-Din ^VwTsngs'-ph cAlamgir I. (XI.> 

6. 1027 : {/.ms. Titles, A^la Khaqdni, Khuld MakdnL 


4. Lmed Bakltsb, 


5. (Xo name ) 


Fatha Qariba. 


6. Murar’. Ba‘ 

I 

1 

1. Muhimiuad Yar. 
2 Izid Bak}i>lu 


7. Lutt'^ ’ilah. 


IX'.dar Bakhvh 
ar Bdkh-h. 


S. Daw lat-afza. 


1- Muhammad Sultan. 

I 

Mas<?ud Baklit. 


1. MuTizzu ’d-Din Jahandar Shah. (XIH.) 

b. 1071 ; d. 1124. Title, lOiM Ardmgdh. 


1. Al-Tazz.” 'd-Din. 

2. lAziz” ’d-Din "lAlamgr n (XIX.) 

b. 1099 ; d. 11/3 ' ' 

Guhar Shah ATlan (XX.) 

b. 1140 ; d. 1221. Title, pirdaics Manzil. 


2. Muhammad Mu^azzam Shah ^Alam Bah^ur. (XU.] 

b. I053 ; d. 1124. Title, Khuld ^lanzil. 


2. Al*<»a2z« d-Dln. 


Flruz Bakht. 


3. Mubamniad A^Jzam Shah. 

1. Bcdar Bakht. 

2. Jawan Bakht. 

3. Sikandarshan. 

4. "Wala Jah. 

5. Zi Jah. 

0. Walashan. 


4. Muliammad Akbar. 

1. qAbd‘-- 'l-WahhCtb. 

2. Khujista Akhtar. 

3. Xekusiyar. 

4. Muhammad A?ghar. 


.■) Muluiiumad Kaiu Bakh'-h. 

1 . Vnu d Bakb-K 

M ]Muh iniraad Muliiyiy ■■ s-Sunnal 
o iluiuiiaiuad Fiiu/iuand. 


3. Muhammad <?Azim (<?Azim« 'sh-Sha*^n). 

1 

1. Muhammad Karim. 


4. Dawlat-afza. 


5. RafK“ d-Qadr (RafK« Yb-Sha^n) 


G. Mulianiinad Khuji^ta AlYtai JaK< 


MubivV'^ d-Millah. 


Muhammad Huuiayun 


2. Muhammad Farru^slyar. (XIV.) 

Title, Shahtd-i Marhum. 
b. 1098 ; d. 1131. 

3. Humayun Baklit. 

4. Riih" ’I-Qud.s. 

1. Jahangir. 

2. Jaban Murad Shah. 


1. Raii7« ’d-Dawlah. (XVI.) 

Title. Shahjahan IL 
d. 1131. 


2. Rafi<;« ’d-Darajat (XV.) 

d. 1131. 


3. Sultan Ibrahim. 


1. Farkhunda Akhtar. 

2. Rawshan Akhtar Muhammad Shah. ! XVII. j 

6.1114; (/. i’lGl. TixU . FirJ'ni>' AramjCih. 

j 

Ahmad Sh^. iXVm. < 

6. 114U : dt-posed, 11G7 ; d. liSS. 

i 

I 

Bcdar Bakht. 


1. Mirza Jawan Batht 

2. <;Abd“ ’l-NT^r MuTin - 'd-Din Akbar Shah II. (XXL) 

1173 ; d. 1235. Title, ‘!Arsh Ardmgdh. 

1. Slirza Jahangir. 

2. ‘'Abdu’l-MtixaffarSiraj” ’d-Din SI uhammad Bahadur Shah. (XXII.) 

6. 1189 ; d. at Rangoon, A.D. 1862 (7th November). 
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